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INTRODUCTION. 


* : 5 - "A * * 


S the following Work will give the Reader an ade- 
quate Idea of the Earth, with reſpe& to its Size, 
its Form, and Dimenſions, the Situation, and Pro- 
ductions of each Country on its Surface; it will be. proper 
here, by way of Introduction, to view it in a more general 
Light, and to conſider it as a Globe, enlightened by the Sun, 


in ſuch a Manner, as to form upon its Surface, not only a 
regular Succeſſion of Day and Night, Summer and Winter, | 


but a variety of Climates, and various other Phænomena, not 
only highly uſeful and entertaining, but abſolutely neceſlary 
to be known by;all who Would become well ee with 
the Sciente of Geography. | 

In Order to explain and demonſtrate theſe Phænomena, the 
Earth i is ſuppoſed to revolve upon an Axis; and to be encom - 
paſſed by ſeveral imaginary Circles. To give a clear Idea of 


theſe, and to explain their Uſe, that admirable Inſtrument the | 


artificial Globe was invented. Hence by 'giving'a plain and 
diſtin Deſcription of that Globe, we ſhall make the e Reader 
fully acquainted with the natural Globe, the Earth. 5 


We are here taught to conceive chat the World on „ ich 


we live, is a terraqueous 8 phere, or in other Words, a Ball of 
Earth and Water ; through this Ball, if you ſuppoſe a ſpindle 
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* to paſs, it will be what is termed by che Learned, the Axis of 
1 the Globe, on which it turns round every twenty-four hours; 
and the Extremities of this Axis are its Poles, one of which 
is the Arctic, or North Pole, and the other the Antarctic, or 
South Pole. 


The Cixclks of the GLops. 


The EQUATOR. 


We ſhall begin our Deſcription of the Circles with the 
Equator, which is ſo called from its dividing the Earth into 
two equal Parts, or Hemiſpheres. It is termed the Eguinoctial 
upon the Celeſtial Globe, becauſe when the Sun is in this 

Line, which is twice a Year, that is in March and September, 
the Days and Nights are every where of an equal Length, 
except under the Poles, where the Sun begins a Day that i to 
laſt fix Months. From the great Uſe of this imaginary Cir- 
cle, it is by way of Eminence termed the Line. This ideal 
Circle paſſes round, or rather over the Globe at an equal 
Diſtance from each Pole, and from it are reckoned the De- 
grees of North and South Latitude. 5 


Of the Brazen Mexipran. 


The Brazen Meridian on the Globe forms a Line which 
extends in a different Direction from all thoſe juſt deſcribed 
for as they run from Eaſt to Weſt, this paſſes through the 
Poles, and cuts the Sphere into two equal Parts, ſeparating 
the Eaſtern from the Weſtern Hemiſphere. Upon this Circle" 

are marked the Degrees of Latitude. It is termed the Meri- 
dian, becauſe it marks half the Space of Time, during which 


the Sun and the other Stars appear above the Horizon. I 


af 
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Of the Meridian Lines, 

The Meridional Lines are commonly twenty-four, and 
placed fifteen Degrees aſunder; for a Place fifteen Degrees 
Eaſt of us, has the Sun at Noon an Hour before it is Noon 
with us, and any Place fifteen Degrees to the Weſt has its 
Noon an Hour after ours, The firſt Meridian is arbitrary, 
and may be placed wherever a Perſon pleaſes. For it being 
properly that Part of the Heavens where the Sun is at Noon, 
every Place on the Earth has a different Meridian, if we move 
Eaſt or Weſt”; but paſſing North or South, it remains the 
fame. 


Of the EctipTic and Zabiac. 


The Ecliptic, another imaginary Circle, croſſes the Equa- 
tor on each Side, and is divided into twelve Signs, of which 


* 


Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, and Virgo, are on the 


north Side of the Equator, and are therefore called the fix 
northern Signs; the other fix, termed Libra, Scorpio, Sagitta- 
rius, Capricorn, Aquarius, and Piſces, are to the South of the 
Equator, and are therefore called ſouthern Signs. 

The Zodiac is a-Zone containing on each Side of the E- 
cliptic a Space of eight Degrees; it comprehends the twelve - 
Conſtellations of Aries, Taurus, Gemini, &c. which were 


formerly in the twelve Signs of the Ecliptic, and gave their ww 


Names to thoſe Signs reſpectively, This Zodiac is placed 
upon all Senex's Globes. 

The Obliquity or Digreſſion of ths Ecliptic 2 the Lai 
tor, occaſions the Diverſity of Seaſons, the ſouthern Part of the 
Earth having its Midſummer when the Sun is in Capricorn, 
that is in the Month of December, and the northern enjoying 
the ſame Bleſſing when the Sun is in Cancer, that is in Tune. + 


Thus by this admirable Regulation of fits Wiſdom, alt - = 


B 2 
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the Countries of the Earth enjoy the Advantages of Summer 
and Winter, Seed Time and Harveſt, 


7. he Hox 1zon. 


The wooden Horizon in which the Globe i is ; ſuſpended, 1 
a great Circle which divides the upper from the lower Hemi- 
ſpheres. This Circle is immoyeable, and on its Circumfe- 
rence are marked the Degrees of the twelve Signs of the Zo- 
diac, the Days of the twelve Months of the Year, and the 


thirty-two Winds. The Horizon is divided into Senſible and 
Rational. | * 


The Senſible Horizon is the Circle in that viſible Arch of 
the Heavens which ſeems to meet the Earth or Water, whe- 
ther we are at Land or Sea. Thus each particular Place has 
its Horizon fixed and immoveable, and yet we change it every 


Step we take, every Perſon being always in the Center of his 


own Horizon. What are termed the Poles of this Horizon, ate 
two imaginary Points, one dire&ly over our Heads, called the 
Zenith, and the other in the Sky of the oppoſite Hemiſphere 
of the Earth, directly under our Feet, and called the Nadir. 
The Rational Horizon is of a much larger extent, it di- 
viding the Earth into two Hemiſpheres ; whence it is always 
Day in the one, while it is Night in the other. It alſo de- 


termines the Riſing and Setting of the Stars, the Length of 


Day and Night, and the Beginning of Twilight; both which 
begin when the Sun is eighteen Degrees below the Horizon; 


for neither the Day nor Night are perfect, till the Sun has 


riſen above the Horizon, or is intirely below it. 


Of the Points of the Compaſs. 


We have obſerved that on the Wooden Horizon are fet 
down the thirty-two Points of the Compaſs, to each of which 


Mariners have given a Name compounded of the four prin 
cipal or cardinal Points, Eaſt, 9 __ and South, 


Exactly Z | 
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Exacktly between theſe are the four collateral or ſecondary 
Points, which, with the former, divide the Horizon into eight 
equal parts; that between the North and "Eaſt is called the 
North- eaſt; that between the North and Weſt, the North - 
weſt; that between the Eaſt, the South-eaſt, and that between 


the South and Weſt, the South-weſt. | 
The eight Points of the third Sort, are Fore at an cad 
Diſtance between the above, and that between the North and 


North- eaſt, called North North- eaſt; that between the North 


and North-yeſt, North North-weſt, &c. TE 
The ſixteen remaining Points divide the former into equal 


Parts, and here that between the North and North North- | 


eaſt is termed North and by Eaſt; the next beyond the North 
North-eaſt is called North-eaft and by North; that which 
follows the North-eaſt is called North Eaſt by Eaſt ; and that 
after Eaſt North-eaſt, is called Eaſt and by North. From 


theſe Names in one quarter of the e 18 the _ ane be 
eaſily known. 


Of the Zoxxs and cri: 
The different Length of the Days, and the different Tem 


perature of the Air, have occaſioned the Diſtinction of Zones“ 


and Climates.' Hence Geographers reckon five Zones; the 
Torrid Zone, two Temperate, and two Frigid Zones. | 

The Torrid Zone extends on each Side the Equator, and 
contains all that Space between the two Tropics, it being 


 forty-ſeven Degrees in breadth. It received its Name from 


its exceſſive Heat, the Sun being vertical twice in the Year to 
all its Inhabitants. : 


1 


The Temperate Tones are thus called from their being 


ſituated between the Extremes of Heat and Cold; that is be- 


tween the Torrid and Frigid Zones. The North Temperate 


The word Zone fignifies a Girdle, and the ſeveral Zones are 
ie called from their being broad Circles that ts the Earth. 


Zone | 


: 


— 
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Zone extends between the Tropic of Cancer and the Aris 
Circle; the South Temperate Zone between the Tropic of 
Capricorn and the Antarctic Circle, and each of theſe are forty- 
three Degrees in breadth. 

The Frigid Zones incompaſs the North and South Poles, 
the former extending from thence to the Arctic Circle, and 
the latter from the South Pole to the Antarctic Circle; thoſe 
Circles being at the Diſtance of twenty-three Degrees and a 
half from their reſpective Poles, 

But nothing could be mare inaccurate than this Diviſion of 
the Zones, as in that which is called Temperate are united the 
various Climates of North America from the Gulf of Mexico, 
to the North of Hudſon's Bay; and the ſultry Heats in the 
Deſart of Sarra in Africa, to the frozen Regions of Lapland. 
' Beſides the Heat and Cold of Countries do not entirely de- 
| pend on their Nearneſs to, or Diſtance from, the Equator, 
many other Circumſtances frequently concurring to produce 
aſtoniſhing Exceptions. 

Indeed ſuch a prodigions Extent was originally given to 
this Zone, on account of its being ſuppoſed to be the only 
Part of the Earth inhabited by human Beings : For the An- 
cients were of Opinion, that the Torrid and Frigid Zones. 
were abſolutely uninhabitable ; the former on account of its 
intenſe Heat, and the latter from its exceſſive Cold; but wit 
reſpe& to the former, the Length of the Nights, the Height 
of the Mountains, and the great Quantity of Vapours ex- 
haled by the Sun, with the Sea and Land-breezes, and the. 
Freſhneſs of the Dews, render its Heat very ſupportable 'ta 
its Tnhabitants ; while, on the other Hand, the Inclemency 
of the Frigid Zone is ſo far moderated by the Length of Time 
which the Sun, during the Summer, remains in their Hori- 
on, that the Inhabitants live very chearfully to a great Age. 
'The Countries they inhabit are, it is true, far from producing 
the - Luxuries of Life, or even its Neceſſaries in ſuch Abun- 

4 | | dance 
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dance as in warmer and more temperate climes; but the 


People are more hardy, capable of greater Fatigue, and 


prefer the Liberty they enjoy in an erratic Kind of Liſe, to all 
the Pleaſures taſted in other Countries, whence they have a 
ſtronger Attachment to the Places of their Birth, than any 
other Nations whatever, 

A more certain Rule than that 2 the Zones, has been 
formed, in which the Climates are not diſtinguiſhed by Heat 
and Cold, but by the Length of the longeſt Day. A Climate 
in this Senſe, is therefore defined, a certain Space of the 
Globe, in which the longeſt Day exceeds' by half an Hour, 
the longeſt Day in the Climate behind it towards the Equator, 
and is ſhorter by half an Hour than the longeſt Day in the 
Climate before it towards the Poles. For as the Day is always 
twelve Hours long under the Equator, it increaſes in Length. 
in Proportion to the Diſtance of the Country North or South 
of that Line. Thus at the Diſtance of eight Degrees twenty- 
five Minutes North or South of the _Equator, the Day is 
twelve Hours and a Half, when the Sun. is in the Summer 
Signs; and when the Sun is at the ſame Diſtance on the op- 
poſite Side of the Equator, the longeſt Night is of the ſame 
Length. At the Diſtance of ſixteen Degrees fifteen Minutes 
North or South of the Equator, the longeſt Day is thirteefl 
Hours long, and the ſhorteſt Day is eleven. The Cli- 
mates, however, are far from being of an equal Breadth ; for 
though the firſt Climate is above eight Degrees broad, the 
ninth Climate, which is that in which we live, is not quite 
three, 


There are thirty Climates between the Equator and eicher | 


Pole, in the firſt twenty-four of which between the Equator and 


the Arctic or Antarctic Circles, the Days, as hath been already | 


obſerved, increaſe by half Hours ; but in the fix remaining 
Climates, between each of thoſe Circles and the Pole, the 


Days increaſe by Months, whence at the Poles, the whole 
Fear 
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Months, as appears by the 2 Table of Clinnt. 
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Theſe Climates are not diſtinguiſhed: on the Globes by 
Line which ien this Table the more neceſſary here. 8 
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* The Lines parallel hs As ts Digs, or Bi- 

Hundred hical Miles aſunder z and as there are ninety - -. 
Degrees between the Equator and each of the Poles, or in 
other words, nine Times fix Hundred geographical Miles, 
there are conſequently. five Thouſand four Hundred of thoſe 
Miles between the Equator and the Poles, which is a fourth | 
Part of the Circumference of the Globe, 1: 444 R_ 


The Tropics. _ PE 


Two imaginary Circles, called the Tropics, are ſuppoſed to 1 
be parallel to the Equator,' and to paſs through the Point 2 
where the Sun advances fartheſt to the North and South; the 1 
Tropic of Cancer, on the North, incompaſſing the Globe at 5 
the Diſtance of twenty-three Degrees and a half North of the 
Equator, and the Tropic of Capricorn at twenty-three De- 
grees and a half South of the Ne, beyond which the 

Sun never paſſes. 


Of the Polar Circles. 


The Polar Circles are the leaſt of the Circles parallel to the 3 
Equator, and are at the ſame Diſtance from the Poles, as the 4 
Tropics are from the Equator. That neareſt the North Pole 
is called the Arctic, and the other neareſt the ou: Pole is 
called the Antarctic Circle. I 


Of the Hour ca. 


This is a {mall Braſs Circle fixed upon the 3 Meri- 
han, and divided into twenty-four Hours, in order to ſhew 
the Riſing and Setting of the Sun; Moon, and Stars, or the 


Time of Day in all Parts of the Earth. T hus e turning 
3 the 
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the Globe fifteeri Degrees, the Index or Hand ſhews what 
Places have the Sun an Hour before or after us. For Ex- 
ample, if the Globe be rectified for London, and the Index of 


the Hour Circle be fixed at the upper Twelve, if you turn 
the Globe fifteen Degrees from Weſt to Eaſt the Index will 


point at Eleven, which ſhews that all Places under that Me- 


ridian, as for Inſtance, the Madeira Iſlands, have the Sun an 
Hour after we have it at London; on the contrary, if the 
Index be ſet at the upper Twelve, and the Globe turned 


| fifteen Degrees from Eaft to Weſt, the Index will point to 


one o'Clock, which ſhews that all Places under that Meri- 
dian, and particularly the Iſle of Malta, have the Sun an 
Hour ſooner chan we have it in this City. 


The FER Parallel, and Oblique Sphere. 


The Sphere or Globe may be placed in three different Po- 
ſitions with reſpect to the Horizon, and from thence comes 
the Diſtinction of the Right, Parallel, and Oblique Sphere. 

The Right Sphere has the Poles of the Earth in the Hori- 
zon, and the Zenith and Nadir in the Equator. When the 
Sphere is in this Poſition, the Circle deſcribed by the Motion 


of the Sun, is divided by the Horizon into two equal Parts; 
_and in this Caſe the Days and Nights are always equat 
throughout the Year, and the Inhabitants perceive the Sun 


paſs twice. a Year directly over their Heads; and as every 
Part of the Heavens becomes viſible to them, they perceive all 
the Stars ſucceſſively make their Appearance. The Inhabi- 
tants are thoſe who live under the Equinoctial. | 
The Parallel Sphere has the Horizon parallel to the Equa- 


| tor, while the Zenith and Nadir are in the Poles of the 
Earth. In which Situation one half of the Ecliptic is always 


above the Horizon, and the other Half below it. The Inha- 
bitants of this Sphere are thoſe who live at the Poles of the 
World, 
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Warld, who ſee the Sun fix Months together aboye the Hori- | 
zon, and it is the other fix Months below it conſequently | 
the Day continues fix Months, without reckoning the Twi- 
light, which laſts four Months; for after that begins, the Sun is 
two Months in aſcending to the Horizon; and this Twilight, 
when the Sky is clear, is much brighter than in Countries far 
diſtant from the Poles, If to theſe four Months of Twilight 
be added, the Light of the Moon during the two Months of 
entire Night, the Inhabitants have only one Month of en- 
tire Night; for in thoſe two Months this Lumigary performs 
two of its Rotations round the Earth, ſhining a Fortpighg | 
each Time. | 

The Oblique Sphere is when the Equator and the Hori⸗ 
zon make oblique Angles with each other. This is every 
where the Caſe, except under the Equator and the Poles ; on 
which account there are po equal Days and Nights, except 
at the Time of the Equinoxes ; the Day being all the reſt of 
the . longer or ſhorter than the Nicht. 


** 


Of Latitude and Longitude, 


The exact situation of every Place * called its Longituds 
and Latitude. Ptolemy invented this Method of diſtin p 
the Situation of Places, by Meridian and parallel Lines ; the 
former paſſing round the Globe through the Equator and 


— 
- 


| Poles, and the latter lying parallel ta the Equator ; an admi= 


rable Invention, which being found of the greateſt Uſe, has 
been ſtill continued. That great Geographer fixed the firſt 
Meridian, from which all the other were to be reckoned, ak 

Teneriff, one of the Canary Iſlands, which having a very high 
Mountain, was eſteemed an excellent Mark for Mariners, 


and the fitteſt Place from whence to begin a general Compu- 


tation: And as one Hemiſphere of the Earth was then only 
pike the Degrees were only one Hundred and Eighty ; but 
87 C2 after 
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after the Diſcovery of America, they were carried quite round 
the Globe to three Hundred and Sixty. However Lewis XIII. 
King of France, publiſhed an Edict in 1638, direQing all the 
French Geographers to place their firſt Meridian at the Iſland - 
of Ferro, the moſt weſtern Iſland in the Canaries; but this 
|." Regulation has been long out of Date, The Dutch Maps 
generally {till place the firſt Meridian at the Pike of 7. eneriff”'s 
but in England we now place the firſt Meridian at 2 as 
do the French Geographers at Paris, 

Thus as the Longitude of a Place is its Diſtance Eaſt or 
Weſt from London, and the Latitude the Diſtance of the ſame 
Place North or South from the Equator, to find the Longi- 
tude or Latitude of any place by the Globe, you have nothing 
more to do than to bring the Place to the Brazen Meridian, 
and you will ſee the Degree of Longitude expreſſed upon 
the Equator, and the Degree of Latitude on | the Brazen Me- 
ridian. 

Though all Degrees of Latitude are of an equal Length, 
yet the Degrees of Longitude vary in every Parallel of Lati- 
tude; for all the Meridian Lines meeting in a Point at each 
of the Poles, the Degrees of Longitude naturally diminiſh in 
Proportion as they proceed either Way from the Equator. 
On this Account we have added the following Table, in order 
to ſhew how the Degrees of Longitude diminiſh through all 
the Parallels of Latitude, reckoning ſixty-nine and a half of 
Statute Miles to a Degree, each of which Degrees is divided 
Into ſixty geographical Miles or Minutes, and each Minute 
into ſucty Seconds. 
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It is here proper to obſerve, that at Sea the Latitude which 
any Ship is in, and conſequently its diſtance North or South of 
any Port, is diſcovered by taking the Height of the Sun' by 

a2 Quadrant, For Inſtance, as our Mariners know that in the 
South of England, the Sun, at the Summer Solſtice, is about 
fixty Degrees above the Horizon, when they take the Height 
of the Sun by their Quadrants at Noon, and find that the 
© TIESTO | Sun N 
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Sun is eighty-four Degrees above the Horizon, they are cer- 
tain that they are twenty Degrees to the Southward of Eng- 

land. Again, if they find at the Summer Solſtice that the 
Sun is but fifty-two Degrees above the Horizon, they know 
that they are twelve Degrees North of the South Part of 


| Great Britain. 
The Longitude may be known at Yan by the Eclipſes ; 3 


for if a Perſon in England obſerves that an Eclipſe happened 


here at eight at Night, and another at Cape Breton in North 


America obſeryed that the ſame Eclipſe happened there exactly 


at Midnight; he knows, that as every fifteen Degrees makes 
an Hour of Longitude, Cape Breton lies exactly ſixty Degrees 


Weſt of England. But the Longitude will, probably, never 


be diſcovered at Sea with any Degree of Certainty by any 
other Inſtrument than a Watch that will go true, like that 
of the Ingenious Mr. Harriſon's Time- piece; and indeed 
nothing could be conceived more commodious : For here the 
Mariner has nothing to do, but to look how much the Watch 
differs from the Noon-Day of 'the Place where he happens 


to be, and he immediately knows how many Degrees Eaſt or 


Weſt he has ſailed from the Place from which he departed. For 5 
if he has ſajled Weſt his Watch is faſter than the Sun, and if 


he has ſailed Eaſt it is lower, Thus, if you fail from London 


to Francfort, which is fifteen Degrees Eaſt of London, you 
find your Watch to be hut Twelve, when it is One there, 
On the other Hand, if you fail Weſt to North America, you 
will know your Situation by obſerving how many Hours and 
Minutes your Watch is faſter than the Sun; every Degree of 
Longitude being four Minutes of Vim, and every fifteen 
Degrow one Hour, 


_ The Quadrant of Altitude. 


We ſhall conclude our Deſcription of the Globe with the 
| Set of Altitude, which is a narrow, flexible Braſs Plats 


OR 


— 
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ſcrewed on to the Brazen Meridian. It contains ninety De- 
grees, or one Quarter of the Circumference of the Globe, 
and by it are meaſured the Bearings and Dine of one 


| Some general Obſervations. | 


It will be proper here to mention ſome Things that have 
been already intimated in general Terms, or that may be eaſily 
deduced from what has been already ſaid. 

1. All Places of the Earth equally enjoy the Benefit of the 
Sun with reſpe& to Time; or, in other Words, the Hours of 
Day-light in every Country upon Earth, are every Year 
the ſame in Number ; the Days at one Time of the Year 
being every where exactly equal in Length to the I in 
the emmy Seaſon. | 
The Days and Nights in all Places of the Earth, ex- 
* under the Poles, are of equal Length, that is wand | 
Hours each, when the Sun is in the Equinoctial. 
3. Under the Equinoctial, the Days and Nights are of 
equal Length at all Times of the Vear. | 
4. In all the Places between the Equinoctial and the Poles, - 
the Days and Nights are always unequal, except when the 
Sun is in the EquinoQtial. 
5. The nearer any Country is to the Equator, the leſs i 1s 


the Difference there between the Length of the Days and 


Nights ; and the more remote, the greater is their Difference, 
6. To all the Inhabitants under the ſame Parallel of Lati- 


tude, the Days and Nights are, at all Times of the Year, of 


equal Length, let the Diſtance Eaſt or Weſt from each other 


be ever ſo great. 

7. Toall Places between the Tropics the Sun is vertical N 
twice a Year; to thoſe under the Tropics once A Year ; but, | 
never uny here elſe. OF 


8. Every 85 


* 
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8. Every where within the Polar Circles and the Poles, the 
Sun appears a certain Number of Days without Setting; and 
at the oppoſite Time of the Year he is for the ſame Length 
of Time without Riſing ; and the nearer to, or farther re- 
mote from the Pole thoſe Places are, the longer or ſhorter is 
the Sun's continual Preſence with them, or Abſence from 
them. 

9. In all Places lying exactly benedth the Polar Circles, the 
Sun, when in the neareſt Tropic, appears twenty-four Hours 
without Setting; and when in the contrary Tropic, is as long 
without Riſing ; but at all other Times of the Year, he Riſes 
and Sets there as in other Places. | 

10. In all Places lying in the northern Hemiſphere, the longeſt 
Day and ſhorteſt Night is when the Sun is in the northern 
Tropic; and when the Sun is in the ſouthern Tropic, it is 
the ſame with reſpe& to all Places in the ſouthern Hemiſphere. 

11. If a Perſon could fail directly North or directly South 
round the Globe, he would continually change his Latitude, 
paſs through the two Poles of the World, and twice croſs the 
Equator, without the leaſt Deviation from the Meridian of 
the Place he departed from, and conſequently, at his return, 
would not differ in his Account of Time from the People 
who reſided in the ſame Place. 

12. If a Perſon could ſteer either due Eaſt or due Weſt, 
he would continually change his Longitude ; but would go 
quite round without altering his Latitude ; and if he failed 
due Eaſt, he would gain a complete Day in his Reckoning, 
or reckon one Day more than the Inhabitants of the Place 
from whence he departed : But if his Courſe was due Weſt, 
he would loſe a Day or reckon one leſs. For ſuppoſing our 
Traveller fails due Weſt ſo many Miles in one Day, as to 
make the Difference of Longitude equivalent to a Quarter of 
an Hour of Time, the Sun will the next Day riſe to him a 
Quarter of an Hour later than to the Inhabitants of the Place 

from 


or * of the Globe. 
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from whence he ſet out, and ſo daily in Proportion to the rate Fs 2 


he ſails, which in ſteering round the Earth would make uß 


the Loſs of one natural Day. In like manner if he ſails due 
Eaſt, after the ſame Rate, he will ſhorten each Day a Quarter 
of an Hour, and the Sun would riſe to him ſo much ſooner, by 
which means he would gain a complete Day in his Reckoning. 


13. From the above Obſeryations it follows, that if two 
Perſons ſhould ſteer from the ſame Place, one due Eaſt and 
the other due Weſt, and thus continue their Courſe quite round, 


till they arrived at the Place from whence they departed, they 
would differ two Days in their Reckoning, when they returned. 
14. But ſhould a Perſon ſteer upon an oblique Courſe, he - 


will continually change both his Longitude and Latitude; and 
ſhould he go round the Globe, would gain or loſe a D 
already obſerved. 5 
15. The Inhabitants reſiding in the weſtermoſt of any two 
Places, will reckon their Time ſo much the later than thoſe 


which lie more to the eaſtward, according to the Difference 


of Longitude between the two Places, allowing one Hour for 
every fifteen en 


- 
* 


How to redify the GLoBe its the Latitude, the 2 enith, 


and the Sun's Place. 


will now be proper to ade a farther Explanation of the 
_ Uſe of the Globe. But it is neceſſary firſt to give a conciſe 
Deſcription of the Manner of rectifying the Globe, for the 


Latitude, the Zenith, and the Sun's Place. By the firſt of 


theſe is underſtood raifing or elevating the Pole as far above. 


the Horizon, as the Latitude of the Place that is the Subject 


of Enquiry. Thus the Latitude of London being fifty-one 


Degrees thirty Minutes, the Pole muſt be elevated fifty-one 
Degrees thirty Minutes, which bringe Landi into the Zenith, 


Xo In 
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In Order to rectify the Globe for the Zenith, elevate * 
lobe according to the Latitude, and then count the Degrees 
of Latitude upon the Meridian from the Equator towards the 

elevated Pole, and that Point will be the Zenith of the Place. 
To this Point of the Meridian faſten the Quadrant of Alti- 
tyde, ſo that its graduated Edge may be joined to the faid, 
Point. 

To rectify the Globe for the gun $ Place, look for the Day 
af the Month given in the Kalendar of Months upon the h 
Horizon, and againſt it you will find the Sign and Degree of ( 
the Ecliptic, which the Sun is in; then look for the ſame i in, 

f 


: ej r 


the Ecliptic, drawn upon the Globe, bring that Point to che 
— and ſet the Hour Index to twelve at Noon. 


= 
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PROBLEMS ſbewing the farther Uſe of the Ts RRESTRIAL. ] 
Groß. 


bonus 1. To diſerver the Longitude and Lak of M 
x given Place upon the Glebe. 


; 
Move the Globe round its Axis, till the Place lies exattly 1 
under the Edge of the Braſs Meridian; then the Degree upon 
the Meridian which is directly over it, is the Latitude; which 
is North or South, according as it lies in the northen | 
or ſouthern Hemiſphere. The Globe ' remaining in the 
ſame Poſition, that Degree upon the Equator which is cut by 
the Brazen Meridian, is the Longitude required from the firſt 
Meridian. You are then to conſider whether it lies eaſterly 
or weſterly from the firſt Meridian, and the nn. muſt 
de expreſſed accordingly, 


 PRoBLEM II. The Latitude and 3 bong gow to aue. 
5 4. + n_ . 
Look for the given Longitude in the Equator, and bein 
that Point to the Meridian ; then count from the Equator, 
| | j on 


»\ 


— 
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on the Meridian, the given Degree of Latitude towards the 
North or South Pole, and under that Degree of ann you 
will find the Place required. | | 


Pao OBLEM I. To diſcover the Diffiremc f Latitude between 
| two given Places. | 


Bring the Places propoſed ſucceſſively to the Meridian, and 
having found their Latitudes, ſubtract the Leſſer from the 
Greater. Thus if it be required to know the Difference of 
Latitude between Rome and London, the former being found to 
de in forty-one Degrees forty-five Minutes, and the latter in 
fifty-one Degrees thirty Minutes, the Difference - W W 


Latitude is nine n forty-five Minutes. IA 


PROBLEM Iv. To know the Difference of die between 6 
FT any given Places, 


Bring each of them ſucceſſively to the Brazen Meridian; 
chſerving the Degrees at each marked on the Equator, and 
ſubtracting, as before, the Leſſer from the Greater. Or 
having brought one of the given Places to the Brazen Meri- 
dian, ſet the Index of the Hour Circle to twelve o'Clock 3 
then bringing the other Place to the Brazen Meridian, the 
Number of Hours before or after twelve o'Clock, is the Dif« 
ference of Lon gitude in Time, EN OO = Degrees for 
* Hour. 


1 


Pal hag V. The Latituds of any Place being given, t0 fn all 
the Places that are in the Latitude. 2 


The Place being brought to its Latitude marked on the 
Brazen Meridian, turn the Globe round its Axis, and all the 
Places that paſs under the ſame Mark i in the Meridian are of 
the ſame ” ike and haye their Days. 2nd. 1 of an 
equal ad | 8 


. 
LE | 


3 | D 2 PROBLEM 
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PROBLEM VI. The Hour of the Day being given at one Place, 
to find the Hour of the Day at the ſame Time at any other Place. 


Having brought the Place at which the Hour is given to 
- the Brazen Meridian, ſet the Hour Index to that Place, and 
then turn the Globe till the Place where the Hour is required 
comes to the Meridian, and the Index will point out the Hour 
at that Place. Thus if you would know what Hour it is at 
Pekin in China, when it is twelve o'Clock at Noon in London, 
rectify the Globe for London, and having ſet the Index, turn 
the Globe till you have brought Pekin to the Meridian, when 
you will find the Index point to Half an Hour after Seven i in 
the Afternoon. 


PROBLEM VII. The Day of the Menth being given, to find the 
Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, and his Declination. - 


Seek for the Day of the Month in the Kalendar of Months 
on the Horizon, and oppoſite to it you will find the Sign and 
Degree of the Ecliptic the Sun is in ; then look for the ſame 
Sign and Degree on the Ecliptic drawn upon the Globe, and 
bring it to the Brazen Meridian ; then that Degree of the 
Meridian, which is directly over the Sun's Place, is the De- 
clination required, | 5 


PROBLEM VIII. The Day of the Month dns given, to. find 
thoſe Places on the Globe where the Sun will be vertical, or in 
the Zenith that Day. 
Having found the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, bring it to 

the Meridian, and note the Degree over it; then turning the 

Globe round, all Places that paſs under that Degree, will, 

that Day, have the Sun vertical. 


 ProBLEM IX. A Place in the Torrid Zone being given, 1 fd 
the two Days in which the Sun will be vertical there. | 
Bring the given Place to the Meridian, «and having marked 
the Degree of Latitude exactly over it, turn the Globe about 
| its 


" 
© 
"S 
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and to thoſe who live under the 
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its Axis, and thoſe Points of the Ecliptic that paſs exactly 
under the Mark, are the Sun's Place; againſt which you will - 
have the Day required on the Wooden Horizon. 


ProBLEM X. To find where the Sun ii vertical at any beru- 


cular Hour. | 


After finding the Sun's Declination, and 1 the gel 
Place, as London, for Inſtance, to the Meridian, ſet the Inden 
to the given Hour, then turn the Globe till the Index points 
to Twelve at Noon; and that Place on the Globe which is 


under the Point of the Sun's Declination upon the * 
has the Sun then in the Zenith. | 


PxOBIEM XI. The Day and Hour at one Place being given, ta 
find all the Places upon the Earth, where the Sun is then Rifmng, 
Setting, or in the Meridian ; 0 where it is Day-light, Twi- 

_ tight, Night, and Midnight ; where the Twilight begins and © 
ends; the Height of the Sun in any Part of the * 8 
Hemiſphere, and his Depreſſion, N 
Having found the Place where the Sun is vertical at the 

given Hour, the Globe muſt he rectified far that Latitude, and 
the Place brought to the Meridian, This being dane, all the 

Places in the Weſtern Semi-circle of the Horizon have the 

Sun riſing at that time; while thoſe in the Eaſtern Semi- 

circle have it ſetting, To thoſe who live under the upper 

Semi-circle of the Meridian, it is twelye o'Clock at Noon 

1 Semi- circle of the Me- 
ridian, it is Midnight. All the Places above the Horizon have 
the Sun juſt ſo, much above em, as the Places themſelyes 
are diſtant from the Horizon; and their Height is known by 
fixing the Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, and extending 
it over any particular Place. In every Place that is eighteen 

Degrees below the Weſtern Side of the Horizon, the Day 

breaks, or the 3 the Morning is Juſt beginning to. 

| VETS 3 
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appear ; and in every Place eighteen Degrees below the Eaſtern 


Side of the Horizon, the Twilight is ended, and total Dark® 


neſs beginning. In ſhort, Twilight is in all thoſe Places 


whoſe Depreſſion below the Horizon does not exceed ei ighteen 
Degrees; and in every Place lower than eighteen Degrees it 
is Night. 


PaoBLEM XII. On giving the Day of the Month, to ſhew, at 
one View, the Length of the Day and Night throughout the whole 


Earth at that Time; and alſo to explain how the regular Viciſſi- 


tudes of Day and Night are made by the Motion * Earth 
rund it Axis, robile the Sun flands till. * 


As the Sun always illuminates that Half of the Globe 
which is next him, while the other is in Darkneſs ; if, as in 
the foregoing Problem, you elevate the Globe according to 
the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic, it is evident, that the Sun 
muſt illuminate all the Hemiſphere above the Horizon ; for 
the wooden Frame terminating the Light and Darkneſs ; all 
the Places below it muſt be deprived of the Light of the Sun. 
The Globe being in this Poſition, the Parallels of Latitude 


above the Horizon are the diurnal Arches, or the Length of 
the Day in all thoſe Latitudes at that Time of the Year, 


while the other Parts of thoſe Parallels that are below the 
Horizon, form there the nocturnal Arches, or the Length of 
the Night. The Length of theſe diurnal Arches are eafily 
found by counting how many Hours are contained between 


the two Meridians, cutting any Parallel of Latitude in the 
Eaſtern and Weſtern Parts of the Horizon. In all the Places 


in the Weſtern Semi-circle of the Horizon the Sun appears 
riſing ;, for as he ſtands ſtill in the Vertex, or over the Braſs 


Meridian, he muſt appear Eafterly. Now if we fix upon any / | 
particular Place on the Globe, and bring it to the Meridian, 


and then ſet the Hour Index to the lower Twelve, which, 


in this Caſe we will ſuppoſe to be Twelve at Noon; ang 


afterwards 


— 
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afterwards turn the Globe about till that Place h 
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8 brought to. 
the Weſtern Side of the Horizon ; the Index then ſhew 
the Time when the Sun riſes in that Place. Then gradually 
turning the Globe from Weſt to Eaſt, and minding the Hour 
Index, you will ſee the hourly Progreſs made in the Day in 
all the Latitudes upon the Globe, by the Motion of the Earth 
round its Axis, till by their approach to the Braſs Meridian, 
over which the Sun all the while ſtands ſtill, they have at laſt 
Noon-day, the Sun appearing at the Higheſt; and then by 
Degrees as they move Eaſterly, the Sun appears to decline 
Weſtward, till as the Places ſucceſſively arrive in the Eaſtern 
Parts of the Horizon, the Sun ſeems to ſet in the Weſtern; 


the Places in the Horizon being ninety Degrees diſtant from 


the Sun. 


ProzLEME XIII, To give a general Explanation of the Altera- 


tion of the Seaſons, and the Length of the Days and Nights, 


produced in all Places, by the _ or the Earth's annual 4e. 
tion in the Ecliptic. 


In the nan bene 
in ſuch a Poſition, as to ſhew the Length of the diurnal and 
nocturnal Arches at any particular Time in all the Countries 
of the Earth. If the Globe be continually rectiſied, accord- 
ing as the Sun alters his Declination, by bringing each De- 
gree of the Ecliptic ſucceſſively to the Meridian, you will ſee 
the gradual Increaſe or Decreaſe of the Days in every Coun 
try, in Proportion as a greater or ſmaller Part of the Parallels. 


of Longitude riſe above the Horizon. This Problem we ſhall + 


iluftrate by Examples taken at different Seaſons of the Year. 


1. Let the Sun be in the firſt Point of Cancer, which ap- 


* on the twenty-firſt of June; and that Point being brought: 


to the Meridian, will ſhew the Sun's Declination to be twenty=.  . 
three Degrees and a half North: The Globe muſt then be: 


reQified to that . and for the better Illuſtration of the, 
9 | Problem, 


5 | 
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Problem, the fiſt Merian Upbr the Glöde frruſt be brsught 
under the Biiſs Merida. Ii this Politioh of the Globe i 
will ſee the Leügtfr bf the Bas I all Latitüdes, 
che Number of Hours contained Petite the two Litreths 
Meridians, cutting any pa articular Parallel y, piteht upon, in 
the Eaſtern and Weſtern Part of the Hôrrön. Thus che 
lower Part of the Arctic Circle juſt touches the Hörlzenm, Conz 
ſequently all the People who” live In that Latitude, have the 
Sun above their Horizon for the Spade of twenty bur Hours, 
without Setting, only when that Luminary is in the Tower 
Part of the Meridian, which with” them would be twelve 
&Clock at Night, it juſt touches the Horizon. To all who 
live between the Arctic Circle and tie Pole, the Sun does not 
ſet, and its Height above the Horizon, when it is in the lower 
Part of the Meridian, is equal to the Diſtance of thoſe People 
from the Arctic Circle. Thus, for Inftance, "thoſe who live 
in in the eightieth 1 Parallel have the Sün at this Time, when he 
is loweſt, at the Height of thirteen. Degrees *2nd à Half. If 
we now caſt our Eyes Southwards, towards the Equator, "we - 
mall fee that the diurnal Arches, or Length of die Days it 
the ſeveral Latitudes, gradually leſſen. Thus the” diuthat 
Arch of the Paraltel of London is at" this" — ſixteen Hours 
and a Half; that of the Equator is always twelys Hodrs ; and 
thus becomes continually leſs till we come to che Aare 
| Circle, the upper Part of which juſt touches the Horizon 
whence thoſe who live in this Latitude, only juſt ſee che gun 
appear in the Horizon; and all that Part between the Antare- 
tic Circle, and the South Pole, is involved in Darkness. 
If we now gradually move the Meridian of the Globe, ue 
cording to the Progreſſive Changes made in the Sum Decli- 
nation, by his Motion in the Ecliptic; the diurnaf Arches of 
all thoſe Parallels that are to the North of the Equator wilf'be- 
ſeen to decreafe, while thoſe on the Southern Side continually: 
ingreaſe, juſt as the Days in thoſe Fares ſhorten and lengthen. - 


© % Again, 
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| op no Days or N Ns. 
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Again, if we obſerve the Globe when the Sun has ap- 
proached within ten Degrees of the Equator, we ſhall find 
that the lower Part of the eightieth Parallel of North Lati- 
tude juſt touches the Horizon, and all the Space between it 
and the Pole, is within the illuminated Hemiſphere ; but all 
the Parallels between this and the Arctic Circle, that were 
before entirely above the Horizon, now interſe& it, and the 
Sun appears to the Inhabitants to riſe and ſet. We ſhall now 
find that from hence to the Equator the Days have gradually 
ſhortened ; and that from the Equator Southward, they have 
gradually lengthened, as far as the eightieth Parallel of South 
Latitude, the upper Part of which juſt touches the Horizon, 
and all Places between it and the South Pole are involved in 
Darkneſs : But the Parallels between this and the Antarctic 
Circle, which were before entirely above the Horizon, are now 
only in Part above it; the Length of their Days being ex- 
actly equal to that of the Nights within the ſame Latitude in 
the contrary Hemiſphere : For the Length of the Day in the 
Northern Latitudes is always exactly equal to the Length of 
the Nights in the ſame Southern Latitudes, and the contrary. 

We ſhall again obſerve the Motion of the Earth when the 
Sun is in the Equinectial, and view the Globe in this Poſi- 
tion. All the Parallels of Latitude are now cut into two 
equal Parts by the Horizon, and conſequently the Days and 
Nights are in all Parts of the Earth of an equal Length, each 
being twelve Hours long ; the Sun every where Riſing and 


Setting at fix o'Clock, except under the Poles, which lie ex- 


ally in the Horizon. Here the Sun for ſometime ſeems to 
ſtand Rill in the ſame Point of the Heavens, till by his Mo- 
tion in the Ecliptic, he aſcends higher to the one, and diſap- 
pears to the other; for as the Motion of the Earth round its 
Axis cannot be obſerved under the Poles, there are there pro- 
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Let us now follow the Motion of the Sun © towards 
the Southern Tropic, and we ſhall perceive the diurnal 
Arches of the Northern Parallels continually decreaſe, and 
thoſe in the South increaſe in the ſame Proportion;'2ac- 
cording to their reſpective Latitudes: The North Pole con- 
tinually deſcending, while the South Pole riſes above the Ho- 
rizon, till the Sun enters Capricorn, all the Space within the 
Antarctic Circle is then above the Horizon; while the Space 
between the Antarctic Circle and the North Pole is in total 
Darkneſs, We have now got to the Extremity of the Sun's 
Declination, and ſhould we follow him through the other Half 
of the Ecliptic, and rectify the Globe accordingly, the Sea- 
ſons would be found to return in their Order, till we at ber 
brought the Globe into its firſt Rolatione:, | 


PROBLEM XIV. 275 find when the Sun Ris and Ser with the 
Length of the Day and Night in any ee Place nat * FF 
 foxty-fex and an half Degrees, | Toe 


Elevate the Pole as many Degrees al above the Horizon as the 
Latitude of the Place, then bring the Sun's Place to the Eaſt 
Side of the Horizon, and ſet the Hour Index to twelve at 

Noon; then bring the Sun's Place to the Eaſtern Part of the 
Horizon, and the Index will ſhew the Time when the Sun 
riſes. Again turn the Globe till the Sun's Place be brought 
to the Weſtern Side of the Horizon, and the Index will ſhew 
the Time of Sun- ſetting. The Hour of Sun- ſetting doubled, 
gives the Length of the Day; and the Hour of mung 
doubled, gives che Length of che Night. U 5 


7 x * 


Pronizu XV. To l the Sux's Meridian Abitude, or bow 


I Degrees the Sun is above the Horizon at n 4 any 


pa with the Quadrant of Altitude how many Degrees 
there are between the Sun's Place and the Horizon ; or bring 
the 


INT RODDUCTION. 
the dun's Place to the Brazen Meridian, and in like Manner 
count the Degrees upon the Brazen, Meridian. Thus at Lon- 
don, when the Sun is upon the Equinox, there will be forty 


Degrees between the Sun's Place and the Horizon: On June 


22, which is the Summer Solſtice, the Sun's Place is Sixty-threg 
Degrees and an Half above the Horizon; and on the 22d of 


December, you will find that the Sun's Place is Wa ſixteen 


n Half above the Horizon. 


Panta XVI. Te Lale the Sun's Place, and Altitude, 


being | given, to find both the Hour of the Day, and the Sun' $ 
Azimuth, from the Meridian. 


ReQify the Globe for the 1 the 2 and * | 
Syn's Place; then turn the Globe and the Quadrant of Alti- 


tude, ſo that the Sun's Place may cut the given Degree of | 


Altitude; the Index will then ſnew the Hour, and the Qua- 
drant will cut the Azimuth in the Meridian, Thus, if on the 
21ſt of | Auguſt the Sun's Altitude in the F orenoon be thirty- 


ſix Degrees, it will be nine o Clock, and the Sun's Azimuth 


about fifty - eight Degrees from the South Part of the Marking, 


PaoBLEM XV II. The Latitude a Day of the Manth leing 
given, te find, the Hour of the Day by the Sun, 


_ Having ſet the Frame of the Globe perfeRly, horizontal or 


level, and the Meridian due North and South, rectify the 
Globe for the Latitude, and then ftick a Needle perpendicu- 
larly in the Sun's Place, you muſt then bring the Sun Place ta 
the Meridian, and ſet the Hour Index to twelve at Noon, 
then turn the Globe about till the Needle points exactly 
to the Sun, and caſts no Shadow, when the Index mY ſhew 
the Hour of the Day. | : 
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Ponte XVIII. To find'the Diane beruren any n gib 
© Plates upon the Glabo, and all e wr gre ys are'at-the' ſams 
Nen foi u given. Pluto 0 A or d e 


When two Places are in the fame Meridian, North and 
South of each other, you need only count the Number f De- 
grees between them,- and then cede thoſe Degrees to | Mitts, 
every Degree of Latitude being, as we have already obi. 
ſixty geographical] Miles, or ſixty-nine and a half Engliſh Sta- 
tute Miles. But if two Places are ſeated on the ſame parallel 
Line, exactly Eaſt and Weſt of each other, it muſt then be 
known how many Miles there are in the Degree of Longitude 
in that Latitude in which they lie, which may be ſeen by the 
foregoing Table, which ſhews the Number of Miles in every 
Degree of Latitude. If they lie in an oblique Direction, lay 
the Quadrant of Altitude over both the Places, and that will 
ſhew the Number of Degrees between them, which being res 
duced into Miles, will be the Diſtance required. Or you may 
take the Diſtance between them with a pair of Compaſſes, 
and then applying them to the Equator, that will ſhew the 
Number of Degrees, which ** reduced to See will give 
the Diſtance required. 6 

If you would know all the Baa that are as the farce Dit 
tance from a given Place, rectify the Globe for the Latitude 
and Zenith for the given Place, and bring that Place to the 
Meridian; then turning about the Quadrant of Altitude, all 
the Places that are cut by the ſame N are at an "oy 
Diſtance from the given Place. 


nos XIX. The Day and Hour of a Lunar Elk hw 
_ known, tag. all the Places en the Globe in which, it will be 
_ viſable. | 


Nevins fad where. the Py is ; Hank at the 1 Hin 
apap to Problem IX. bring that Point to the Zenith; 
then the Eclipſe will be yiſible in all the Places that are under 
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the Horizons: Or if the Antipodes to the Place where the 
Sun is vertical be brought into the Zenith, you will have Be 
Places where the 8875 7 will be viſible N! the Nerat 

n 03 wo 

PROBLEM, XX. "The Day of the Month is gion, to fad al 
the, Places in the Frigid Zones, where the Sun begins to ſhine con- 
ftanth, WA ſetting ; and alſo where he  bogins to be 7 
abſent, - \ 5 V 

Having nada the Sun“ 8 Place t to the Meridian, mark the 
Number of Degrees between that Point and the Equator 
then count the ſame Number of Degrees from the. neareſt 
Pole, towards the Equator; and note that Point upon the Me- 
ridian; then turn about the Globe, and in all the Places chat 
paſs under that Point, the Sun begins to ſhine continuallyß 
without Setting on the given Day, If you lay the ſame Diſ- 
tance from the oppoſite. Pole towards the Equator, and turn 
about the Globe, the Places which paſs under that Point, il 
be thoſe whey the longeſt. "0 ow t! 


Of tha; Tubabitants of the Earth, as diſtinguiſhed » the 
ſeveral Meridians and Parallels under which they live, 


and by their Shadows at Noon falling different Ways. 


Thoſe who are ſituated directly appoſite to each other, are 
called Antipodes, becauſe they ſtand as it were exactly Feet to 
Feet, they living in oppoſite Parallels and Meridians, ; whence | 
it is Midnight with the one, when it is Noon-day with the 
other ; the longeſt Day with the one, is.the ſhorteſt with the 
other ; and when it is Summer with one, it is Winter with the 
other. Theſe are found by turning the Globe and the Index 
half round, and then counting the ſame Number of Degrees 


of Latitude on the One vide of 1 d as the Face 
has n he | 1 bong 
1 2331-7 5418 4 .''Thok 
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Pont u XVIII. To fad tbe Diftanci'bttwren any" #000 gien 
Placos upon the Globe; and all n N are ar he ſams 
gener sont i gives Place;* * A ft i N 


When two Places are in the ſame Meridian, North an 
South of each other, you need only count the Number ok De- 
grees between them, and then reduce thoſe Degrees to Mitts, 
every Degree of Latitude being, as we have already obig 0nd, 
ſixty geographical Miles, or ſixty-nine and a half Engliſb Kea 
tute Miles. But if two Places are ſeated on the ſame parallel 
Line, exactly Eaſt and Weſt of each other, it muſt then be 
known how many Miles there are in the Degree of Longitude 
in that Latitude in which they lie, which may be ſeen by the 
foregoing Table, which ſhews the Number of Miles in every 
Degree of Latitude. If they lie in an oblique Direction, lay 
the Quadrant of Altitude over both the Places, and that will 
fhew the Number of Degrees between them, which being re= 
duced into Miles, will be the Diſtance required. Or you may 
take the Diſtance between them with a pair of Compaſſes, 
and then applying them to the Equator, that will ſhew the 
Number of Degrees, which: * e to + x will give 
the Diſtance required. 

If you would know all the 8 this. are - at t the Ps Dit: 
tance from a given Place, rectify the Globe for the Latitude 
and Zenith for the given Place, and bring that Place to the 
Meridian; then turning about the Quadrant of Altitude, all 
the Places that are cut by the ſame * are at an 
Diſtance from the given Place. 


PronLEM. XIx. The Day and Hour of a Lunar Eci how 
_ known, to find all the Places on the Globe in which, it will be 
viſeble., _ ; 4 
Haring 8 where. the hon. is mt at t the g 1 1 

neten. to Problem IX. bring that Point to the Zenith; 


then the Eclipſe will be viſible in all the Places that are under 
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the Horizon:: Or if the Antipodes to the Place where the 
Sun is vertical be brought into the Zenith, you will have He 
Places where the TO will be viſible above ec, 

- 1s odor 

Pagnunn, XX. The Day of the Manth being given, to find al 
the Places in the Frigid Zones, where the Sun begins to ſhine con- 
| flanth, without ſetting ; au «fp where be begins to be Eike 

abſent, 14 7 

| Having, Arn the Sun? 8 Place to the Meridian, mack the 
Number of Degrees between that Point and the Equator 
then count the ſame Number of Degrees from the neareſt 
Pole, towards the Equator, and note that Point upon the Me- 
ridian; then turn about the Globe, and in all the Places that 
paſs under that Point, the Sun begins to ſhine continually 
without Setting on the given Day. If you lay the ſame Diſ- 
tance from the oppoſite Pole towards the Equator, and turn 
about the Globe, the Places which paſs under that Point, will 
be thoſe where the longeſt Night begins. 10 


Of the Tnbabitants of FA Earth, as di ;hingiifhed 5 the 
ſeveral Meridians and Parallels under which they live, 
and by their Shadows at Noon falling different Ways. , 


Thoſe who are ſituated directly appoſite to each other, are 
called Antipodes, becauſe they ſtand as it were exactly Feet to 
Feet, they living in oppoſite Parallels and Meridians, *whence 
it is Midnight with the one, when it is Noon-day with the 
other ; the longeſt Day with the one, is the ſhorteſt with the 
other ; and when it is Summer with one, it is Winter with the 
other. Theſe are found by turning the Globe and the Index | 
half round, and then counting the ſame Number of Degrees 


of Latitude on the | Oppoſite Þ Side of 26 Ne as "ae rr 
has in a this” 2 d 
1 5 tek df bel 
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Thaſe whg dive under the ſame, Meridian, but oppoſite | 
af allels, are termed Antæci. Theſe are equally diſtant from 
the Equator „ but the one in South, and the other in North 
Latitude, | The Hours of the Day, and Night are the ſame; 
but the ſhorteſt, Day, with the one, is the longeſt. with the 
other : With the one the Length of the Day is always equal 
to the others Night ; and they enjoy oppoſite Seaſons. "Thoſe. 
who live under the Equator have no Auteti. Theſe are in the 
ſame Longitude and Latitude, and are found by counting. as 
many Degrees on the oppolite Side of he Equator as t the fel 
Place has in this, 

Thoſe who are ſituated under the * Parallels, but op- 
poſite Meridians, are termed Periæci. . Theſe have their Sea- 
ſons of the Year at the ſame Time; ; their Days and Nights 
are alſa of the fame Length ; but when it is Noon with the 
one, it is Midnight with the other ; ; and when the Sun, i is in 
the Equator, he riſes with one, while he lets with the Le 
Thoſe who live under the Poles have no Periceci., Theſe arg 
found by turning the Globe half round, or one hundred and 
eighty Degrees either Way; for the Hour Index being | ſet at 
the upper Twelve or Noon, on turning the Globe half 5 
it will point to the lower Twelve, or Midnight. 

The Inhabitants of the Earth are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by 
the Diverſity © of their Shadows. Thus thoſe who live in oy 
torrid Zone are termed Anphiſcii; 3 becauſe being Fr tuated ber 
tween the two Tropics, their Shadow at Noon is caſt diffe- 
rent Ways, according as the Sun, by his Place in the Ecliptic, 
is to the Northward or Southward of them, As the Sun is 


| vertical to theſe People twice a Vear, they are alſo called Aſein 5 


from their then having no Shadows. 1 
Thoſe whs are ſituated in either of the temperate Zones ar ” 


Called FHetereſcii, from their Shadows at Noon always falling | 


one Way; 3 for thoſe of the People in the northern temperats 
Tope, wake. fal to the North at Noon, while thoſe in the 
8 | W ſouthern 
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bouthern temperate Zone Eonftdbrly fen at N6oh-day to 9 the 
oth; 06ſt ({ll&ups 2k Du. b91c191 918 ellen 
rig eG who ala either frigid Tone are TE 
Perifeli; - becauſe the Sun; when in the Summel Signs, move: 
cound them without 5 Whence" their $h ow, are © 
ry ye Ai 756 3{I3. 1 0 * 


520 182 Ia ö 0 71 a 10 Mit QF# 
Terms of more. general Ul in o b. 


18191 4 3 16k 
Of theſe Terms ſome properly belong to the "4 and 


others to the Water. We ſhall begin with the former. 
A Continent is a very extenſive Part of the. Earth,, that 
comprehends ſeveral Countries that are not ſeparated by the 
Sea. Of theſe there are two, the Eaſtern and Weſtern ; the 
former including Europe, Afia, and Africa; and the latter. 
North and South America. There is alſo ſaid to jhe,another. 
Continent of great Extent in the ſouthern Part of the Pacifh, 
woe” * Ni ode god T 
An Hand, or Ihe, 1 is a much ſmaller Part of che Earth, 
entirely encompaſſed with Water; the moſt conſiderable af 
theſe 1 in Europ pe, are Great Britain, Treland, Leland, and .the, 
Iles of the Babe Sea. In the Mediterranean, from Weſt tu 
Eaſt, are the Iſlands of the Archipelago, Corfu, Candia, Sadly, + 
Malta, Sardinia, Carfea, Minorca and Majorca. , \Thaſe of Ai 
are Cyprus and Rhodes in the Mediterranean ; 3 and In the Ocean, 
thoſe of Japon, the Philippine, Sundæ, and Maldivia. Iſlands, 
The Iſlands of Africa are the Madeiras, the Canaries, the Cape, 
de Verd Illands; thoſe of St. Thomas, Aſcenſion, and St. Hens; 
and to the Eaſt of Africa, Madagaſear, the Camera Islands, 
with thoſe of Bourbon and Mauritius. In America, are Naur 
Hundland, Cape Breton, St. John's, the e and, Garabpee 
Iſlands, with many in the Pacific Ocean. A bolls> 


A Peninſula is a Country joined to a ace by a Neck, 


of Land, it being every where elſe cncompaſſed wich W. ate 
as s Arabia, and Crim Ta artary. ; 
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An I/thmus is a narrow Neck of Land, that joins a Penin- 
ſula to ſome other Country, as in Europe the Iſthmus of Co- 


' rinth, which joins the Morea to Greece, The moſt remark- 


able Iſthmus in A/ia is that of Teneſſerim, which joins-the Pe- 
ninſula of Malacca to the Kingdom of Siam; in Africa is the 


Iſthmus of Suez, which unites Africa to Aſa; and the prin- 


cipal Iſthmus of America is that of Darien, which 2 the 
ſouth Part of America to the north. 

A Promontory, or Cape, is a high Point of Land that extends 
a conſiderable way into the Sea: The moſt remarkable of 
theſe are the Cape of Good Hope, on the ſouthermoſt Part of 
Africa ; Cape Horn, a Promontory of the Iſland of Terra del 
Fuego, on the ſouthermoſt Extremity of America. When the 
advanced Part has but little Elevation, it is called a Point, or 
Headland, as the Lizard Point in Cornwall. 

The Mater is diſtinguiſhed into Oceans, Seas, Lakes, Gulfs, 
Streights, and Rivers. 

The Ocean, or main Sea, is a vaſt ſpreading Collection of 
Water, not divided or ſeparated by Lands running between. 
Theſe are the northern or frozen Ocean near the north Pole; 
the Atlantic or weſtern Ocean, which divides Europe and Africa 
from America, and is three Thouſand Miles broad. The 
Pacific Ocean, alſo improperly called the South Sea, which 


. waſhes the weſtern Coaſt of America, and is ten Thouſand 


Miles wide; and the Indian Ocean, which lies between the 


eaſtern Coaſt of Africa and the Eaſt Indies, and is three Thou- 


ſand Miles over. | 
A Sea is a Part of the Ocean bordering upon the Land, as 


the German Sea, the Iriſb Sea, and ſometimes the name is 


given to a very large Gulf almoſt encompaſſed with Land, as 
the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and Black Seas. 


A Gulf i is a Part of the Ocean almoſt encompaſſed by Land, 
as the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the Gulf of Mexico; yet 


theſe are more properly Seas than the Baltic and the Black Seas, 
; which 
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which, frialy! Speaking} are: Gulfsg as: well as the Gulf 
of Nr i ans waver ni 0 119618044 cho s mot 03 ga 
A Bay is generally ſuppoſed to differ from a Gulf only in 
being leſs, and being more narrow at the Entrance than with 
in; but Bays have ini general a wider Entrance; ànd though 
they are commonly much ſmaller; there are e very muy 
Extent, as for inſtance the Bay of Biſcay. ift! lago 
A Harbour or Haven is generally the Botioin of a Bay, or 
the Mouth of a large River, and is ſo called from its being 
a convenient” Place for Shipping, every good Harbour having 
good Anchorage, and being ſecured from Storms. 
A Streight is a narrow Paſſage between two Shores, bp: 
which two Gulfs, or a Sea and 'a Gulf are joined together, a8 
the Streights of Gibraltar; between the Atlantic and the Mai- 
terranean ; the Streights of Magellan in | South America, hieh 
join the Weſtern and the Pacific Oceans; ee 
in North America. *. ON 71G 
A Oban is an Arm of the Sea running nde two 
Shores; wider than what is uſually called a Streight, as the 
Britiſh Channel, between England and France; de. Cares 
Channels between England and Ireln e. 
A Creek is a ſmall Inlet, always much leſs than 4 By. 
A Real ib a Place near any Coaſt, where there is good An-? 
chorage, aud where” TIONS are in boy HT neee 
che Wind. 6. F 
A Lale is a large Collection of Water entirely eneom⸗ 
paſſed by Land, and having no viſible Communication with 
the Sea. The moſt famous Lakes in Europe are thoſe f Ge- 
neva in Swiſſerland, and thoſe of Onega and Ladegi," on the 
Confines of Ruſſia: Beſides which there are à "Eonfidetable 
Number of a ſmaller Extent, almoſt in every Country. In 
Aſia there is the Caſpian Sea, which is properly only, Lake 
of vaſt Extent, it having no Communication with the Ses: 
Near it is the Lake of Aral, which is about one Pnird-a8 big 
6 N F as 
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as the Caſpian Sea, To the Eaſt of it is a large Lake called 
Baikal, and to the South of it the Lake of, Chemoy. In Africa 
there are ſeveral Lakes of great Extent, particularly one in 
Abyſſmia, from whence the Nile flows, In North America 
there are ſeveral; as Lake Superior, thoſe of Huron, Michigan, 
Erie, Ontario, Aſſinboels, and Chriftianaux. There are alſo many 
Lakes in South America. 
A River is a Stream of Water that riſes from a Spring in 

ſome high. Land, and being ſucgeſhyely joined by other Ri- 
vulets formed by Springs, runs in its Channel en in 
Breadth and Depth till it falls into ſome other River, or into 
the Sea. The moſt celebrated Rivers in Europe are, the 
Thames in England; the Torneo in Sweden ; the Wolga, and the 
Don or Tanais in Ruſſia; the Danube, which runs through 
Germany and Turky in Europe; the Rhine in Germany ; the 
Boriſthenes, or Nieper in Poland; the Loire in Fance; the 
Tajo in Spain, and the Po in /taly, In Afia are the Indus, 
and the Ganges in India; and the Tigris and Euphrates in 
Turky in Afia. In Africa are the Nile, which riſes in- Al 
' finia, and runs through Egypt; and the Niger in Negroland, 
of which the Senegal and Gambia are ſuppoſed to be branches, 
In North America are the River St. Lawrence, which runs thro' 
Canada, and the Miſiſſippi, which flows from North to South, 
through Loniſſana. In South America there are the River 
Plata, and the River of the Amazons, which laſt is generally 
allowed to be the largeit in the World. | 


Tides and Currents. 


Tt will be now proper to enquire into the Reaſon of the 
Tides ; and here it muſt be obſerved, that at fixed Times the 
Water of the Sea runs fix Hours from South to North, at 
which Time it riſes on our Coaſts, and runs up the Channels 
of our Rivers. This is termed the Flood, After ſtanding at 
| the ſame Height a quarter of an Hour, it returns for near fix 
Hours 


le 


R 
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Hours from North to South, which we term the Ebb; and 
after a quarter of an Hour the Water riſes again. The Change 
is therefore twice in twenty-four Hours; but daily begins 
fifty Minutes later; ſo that if the Tide begins to-day at 
Twelve o' Clock, it will begin to-morrow at ten Minutes 
before One. This is obſerved on all the Shores of Europe, 
that are waſhed by the Ocean; and the more to the North any 
Shore is, the later is the Tide, and it flows with greater Im- 
petuoſity. But the Baltic and the Mediterranean Seas, as well 
as the Caſpian, have no Tides. 

The Cauſe of the Tide was wholly concealed from the An- 
cients; but it is now well known to depend entirely on the 
Attraction of the Moon, and ſometimes jointly with the Sun. 
For as the Tide comes in later by fifty Minutes every Day, 
ſo is the Moon's Southing daily fifty Minutes later. Hence 
as often as the Moon approaches to the Meridian, the Sea 
riſes, and is down again whenever the Moon is horizontal, 
So that the Tides vary from one full Moon to another, thro» 
all the twenty-four Hours. The Tides at New and Full 
Moon, called Spring Tides, are the greateſt ; thoſe during the 
Quarters, called the Nep-tides, are the leaſt; and it is like- 
wiſe generally obſerved, - that the equinoctial Spring-tides in 
March and September are the higheſt, and the Nep-tides are 
then the loweſt of all others. 

We ſhall now take ſome Notice of the Currents, which are 
either general, and ariſe from the daily Rotation of the Earth 
on its Axis; or particular and accidental, proceeding from the 
Waters being driven againſt Promontories, or into Gulfs and 
Streights, where not having Room to ſpread, they are driven 
back, and thus diſturb the ordinary Flux of the Sea.. Near 
the Line, where the Motion of the Earth is 'the greateſt, the 
Currents are ſo violent, that they carry Veſſels ſwiftly from 
Africa to. America, but prevent their returning the ſame Way z 
lo that they run as far as the fortieth Degree, to find a Paſſage 
F 2 to 
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to Europe. There is a Current between Florida and the Ba- 
hama Iſlands, which always runs from South to North. In 
the Streights of Gibraltar, which are about twenty Miles 
broad, the Current always runs Eaſtward, as it uſually does 
in St. George's Channel, It alſo runs Eaſtward to the South 
of Cape Horn; but in the Streights of Magellan, there is a 
violent Sea, owing to two contrary Currents which meet in 
8 thoſe Streights. In ſhort, a Current ſets out of the Baltic Sea 
through the Sound or Streight between Denmark and Sweden 
into the Ocean. 


Of the Winds. 


We have already taken Notice of the Points of the Com- 
paſs in our Deſcription of the Horizon of the artificial Globe, 
in which they are repreſented : We ſhall here treat of the 
Winds, which in general are abſolutely neceſſary to the 
W holeſomeneſs of the Atmoſphere, for without them the Air 
would become putrid and unfit for Perſpiration, and the whole 
World would be poiſoned, and all Animals periſh. They are 
likewiſe of admirable Uſe in tranſporting Men to the diſtant 
Regions of the Earth. 
Thoſe commonly called Tropical Winds extend to the 
1 Diſtance of thirty Degrees North and South of the Equator, 
1 and are uſually divided into three Kinds; the general Trade 
i N Winds, the Monſoons, and the Sea and Land Breezes. 
| The Trade Winds blow on the North Side of the Equator 
from the North-eaft ; and on the South Side of the Equator 
from the South-eaſt, Thus near the Coaſt of Africa, as ſoon 
as you paſs the Canary {/ands, you are ſure to come into a 
freſh Gale of Wind from the North-eaft, about the Latitude 
of twenty-eight Degrees North, which ſeldom turns to the 
Eaſtward of Eaſt North-caſt, or paſſes the North North- eaſt. 
This Wind accompanies thoſe bound to the Southward to the 
Latitude of ten Degrees — about a hundred Leagues 
from 
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from the Guinea Coaſt, where till the fourth Degree of North 
Latitude they fall into Calms and Tornadoes. Indeed under 
the Equator, and two or_ three Degrees on each Side, the 
Winds are variable, and ſometimes it is calm for a Month 
together. On the other hand, thoſe who are bound to the 
Maſi Indies no ſooner approach the American Side of the Ocean, 
than the above North-eaſt Wind becomes more and more 
eaſterly, ſo as ſometimes to be Eaſt, yet it is moſt commonly 
a Point or two to the Northward of the Eaſt, and ſeldom 
more. It is alſo obſervable, that the Strength of theſe Winds 
gradually decreaſes as you ſail Weſtward ; and that the Limits 
of theſe Winds are farther extended on the American than on 
the African Side; for though you do not meet with this cer- 
tain Wind till you have paſſed the Latitude of twenty-eight 
Degrees an this Side, yet on the American Side of the Atlantic 
Ocean it commonly holds to thirty, thirty-one, or thirty-twa 
Degrees of Latitude; and this is alſo the Caſe to the South- 
ward of the Equator. For the Sake of theſe general Winds, 
all the Europeans who uſe the Veſt India Trade, in failing 
thither, get as ſoon as they can to the Southward, that they 
may be ſure of a fair freſh Gale to run before it to the Weſt- 
ward; and for the ſame Reaſon thoſe home-ward-bound from 
America, endeayour, as ſoon as poſſible, to gain the Latitude 
of thirty Degrees, where though they find the Wind variable, 
it is moſt commonly between the South and Weſt. Notwith- 
ſtanding what has been ſaid, there is a Tract of Sea wherein 
the Southerly and South-weſt Winds are perpetual :. This is 
the Caſe along the Coaſt of Guinea, for above five hundred 
Leagues together, from Sierra Leona to the Ifle of St. Thomas. 

The Monſoons are periodical Winds that blow fix Months 
in one Direction, and the other ſix Months nearly in the op- 
polite Direction. Theſe Monſoons do not extend above two 
hundred Leagues from the Land, and are chiefly in the Seas 
cf India; but the Points from which they blow Wo different 
0 in 
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and Direction, from the Situation of the Mountains, V allies, 


tremely cold; and in South America the coldeſt Winds blow 
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in different Places. At the Change or Shifting of the Mon- 
ſoons are dreadful Storms of Wind, Thunder, Lightning and 
Rain, which always happen about the Equinoxes. 

The Sea and Land Breezes are periodical Winds, which, 
in the Night, and good part of the Morning, blow from the 


Land; and from Noon till about Midnight from the Sea 


but do not extend above two or three Leagues from the Shore. 
There is, however, the greateſt Variety in their Periods, Force, 


and Woods, and from the various Texture of the Soil, more 
or leſs capable of retaining and reflecting Heat, and of ex- 


haling or condenſing V apours. 

As the North-eaſt Winds are exceſſive cold in Europe, from 
their proceeding from a vaſt Extent of Continent, ſo in North 
America the North-weſt Winds are for the ſame Reaſon ex- 


from the South and South-weſt, 

Between the Tropics, the Paſſages are divided into wet and 
dry, and not into Summer and Winter. When the Sun is 
vertical, the Earth is ſheltered from his ſcorching Rays, by 
intervening Clouds; for infinite Wiſdom has cauſed this to 
be the Seaſon of Storms and foul Weather, by which all the 
flat Country, inſtead of being burnt up, is covered with 
Water ; but when the Sun is on the oppoſite Side of Ny 
Equator, then is the fair Seaſon, and their Harveſt. 


Of the outward Appearance and Accommodations of the 
Earth. 


We ſhall conclude this Introduction with ſome general 
Obſervations on the Structure and Accommodations of this 
terraqueous Globe, chiefly extracted from the Reflections of a 
late pious and elegant Writer. 

This Earth affords an admirable Specimen of the Divine 


Skill and Munificence. It is intended not only for an Habi- 
: tation, 
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tations but for a Store-houſe of Conveniencies, in which we 
| have Reaſon to be charmed with the Diſplays both of an exact 
Oeconomy and boundleſs Profuſion. Its Surface, the Ground 
on which we tread, coarſe as it may ſeem, is yet the Labo- 
ratory where the moſt exquiſite Operations are performed; 
and though it has accommodated a Multitude of Generations, 
it till continues inexhauſtible, 

The Uneavenneſs of its Surface is ſo far 18 being a De- 
felt, that it adds greatly to its Beauty, and augments its Uſe- 
fulneſs. Here it is ſcooped into deep and ſheltered Vales, al- 
moſt conſtantly covered with Verdure, which yields an eaſy 
Couch, and agreeable Food to the various Tribes of Cattle. 
There it extends into a wide open Country, which annually 
bears a copious Harveſt of all the various Kinds of Grain that 
ſerve for Food to Men and Animals, The Furrows alſo bring 
forth Flax and Hemp, which furniſh us with ſome of the moſt. 
neceſſary Accommodations of Life. The laſt is wove into 
Cloth, which fixed to the Maſt, gives Wings to our Ships. 
It is twiſted into vaſt Lengths of Cordage, which give Nerves f 
to the Crane, and Sinews, to the Pulley, or elſe being faſtened 
to the Anchor, ſecures the Veſſel, even amidſt the driving 
Tempeſts. The former covers our Tables with a grace- 
ful Elegance, and ſurrounds our Bodies with a cheriſhing 
Warmth, * 

Vonder ariſe the Hills, like a grand Amphitheatre ; ſome 
are clad with mantling Vines, ſome crowned with towering 
Cedars, At a greater Diſtance the Mountains penetrate the 
Clouds with their aſpiring Brows, ſome ragged with miſhapen 
Rocks, or yawning with ſubterraneous Dens. And even 
thoſe inacceſſible Craggs, thoſe gloomy Cavities are not only 
a Refuge for the wild Goats, but for various other Animals, 
and have ſometimes afforded. a Retreat for thoſe of whom the 
World was not worthy. Their Sides arreſt and condenſe the + 
Vapours, as they float along, Their cauerned Bowels 2 
1 
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lect the dri ipping Treaſures, and ſend them gradually abroad. 


by tackling Springs : And hence, the Yates, encreabng, call. 
down in Rivers, till they have. ſwept, through the moſt xl, 
five Climes, and regained their native Seas. A nom 

What is Nature but a Series of; Wonders ? How amazing, is 
it that ſuch a Variety of Fruits and Flowers ſhould. xiſe, with 
all their luxurious Sweetneſs, all. their F tagranee, and that c 
beautiful Variety of glowing Colours, out of the ſame inſipid, 
dull, and ſordid Earth? I take a Walk through my Garden or 
Orchard in Winter. There ſtand ſeyeral Logs of Wood 
erect on the Ground, without either Senſe or Motion; yet 
in a little Time they are beautified with Bloſſoms, they are 
covered with Leaves, and at laſt loaded with Fruit. On the 
other Hand, the Foreſt rears Myriads of maſſy Bodies, which 
though neither gay with Bloſſoms, nor loaded with Delicacies, 
ſupply us with Timber of different Kinds. But, who, ſhall 
cultivate them? The Toil were endleſs. _ See therefore the 
ever-wiſe and gracious Ordination of Providence They have 
no need of the Spade or the Pruning- knife, nor want any Help 
from Man. When ſawed into Beams, they ſuſtain, the Roots... 
and Floors of our Houſes. Their Subſtance is ſo pliant, that 
they are eaſily formed into every Kind of F urniture: Jet 
their Texture ſo Solid, that they compoſe the moſt important 
P f the largeſt Engines. At the ſame Time their Preſ- 
ſure is ſo light, that they float upon the Waters. Thus while 
they ſerve all the Ends of Architecture, and beſtow numbers |; 
leſs Conveniences on Families, they conſtitute the, oy Babs 
of Navigation, and give Being to Commerce. 

If we deſcend beneath the Surface of the Earth, we re hall 
find there alſo the moſt exquiſite Contrivance acting in 1 i 


wht 


nerals: Beds fraught with Metals of the richeſt; Value, — 
Mines which yield a Metal of a meaner Aſpect, but ſuperior. 
Uſefulneſs, Without the Aſſiſtance of Iron, what would be- 


come 
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: Wl fearcely_ either fix the Matt, or drop the faithful Anchor. We 


{ WH ſhould ſearce have any Ornament for polite, or Utenſil for 


common Life. | 
Here is an inexhauſtible Fund of- combuſtible Materials, 
capable of mollifying the moſt ſtubborn Bars, of giving our 
Rooms amidſt Froſt and Snow the chearing Warmth of Sum- 


it more ductile than the ſofteſt Clay; by which means we are 
furniſhed with a Subſtance which admits into our Houſes the 


gives new Eyes ta decrepit Age, and more enlarged Views 
to Philoſophy ; bringing near what is immenſely remote, and 
rendering; viſible what is immenſely ſmall, 

Here are Quarries ſtocked with Stones, which do not ſparkle 
like Gems, but are more eminently: uſeful. Theſe form Houſes 
for Peace, Fortifications for War. Theſe conſtitute tlie 


ſcreen our Ships from the moſt tempeſtuous Seas. Theſe are 
comparatively ſoft while in the Bowels of the Earth, but 
harden when in the open Air. Was this remarkable Peculi- 
arity reverſed, what Difficulties would attend the Labours of 
the Maſon? His Materials could neither be extracted from 
this Bed, nor faſhioned without infinite Toll; and was his 
Work completed, it could not long withſtand the Fury of the: 
Elements. | 
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contemptible in its Appearance, is abundantly more beneficial 
than the Rocks of Diamonds or Veins of Gold. This fur- 
niſhes a firm and convenient Subſtance proper for the building 


any Shape or Size; ſome ſo delicately fine, as to ſuit the 
able of a l others ſo nab cheap, that they 
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cotie bf all our mechanic Skin? Without” this we could: 


mer; of melting even the moſt ſtubborn Flint, and rendering 


charming Light, yet excludes the Wind and Rain: Which 


Arches of the Bridges, the Arms of the Mole or Quay, which 
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Here are various Aſſortments of Beds of Clay, which tho“ 


of Houſes. Other Kinds of it are moulded into Veſſels of 
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miniſter to the Convenience of the pooreſt Peaſant ; and all fo 
perfectly neat as to give no Diſguſt to the niceſt Palate. 

ö A great Variety of other valuable Stores is locked up in 
theſe ample Vaults, but the Key of all is given to Induſtry, 
4 in order to produce each; as Neceſſity or Convenience de- 
mands. Which ſhall we moſt admire, the Bounty, or the 
1 Wiſdom of our great Creator? How admirable is his Precau- 
tion in removing the cumbrous Stores of Foſſils from the Sur- 
face, and beſtowing them in proper Receptacles under Ground! 
Were they ſcattered over the Surface of the Soil, it would be 
embaraſſed with the enormous load. Our Roads would be 
blocked up, and ſcarce any room left for the Operations of 
Huſbandry. Wete they, on the other Hand, buried at a 
great Depth, it would coſt us immenſe Pains to procure them. 
Mere they uniformly ſpread into a Pavement for Nature, 
: univerſal Barrenneſs muſt enſue : Whereas at preſent we have 
 Mag#zines of metallic, without leſſening. our vegetable [Trez- 
ſures. Foſſils of every Kind enrich the Bowels of the Earth, 
ang its Face is adorned with Verdure, Well then may the 
© Inhabitants both of Heaven and Earth exclaim; Great | and 

' marvellous are thy Works, O Lord God Almighty? s 
In ſhort, here the Ocean rolls its Surges from World to 
| World. What a Spectacle of Magnificence and Terror 
1 How it fills the Mind, and amazes the Imagination] It is the 
mot auguſt Object under the Heavens. What are all the 
Canals and Reſervoirs on Earth to this immenſe Reſeruatory 
What are the proudeſt Palaces to yonder Concave of the Skies 


kt What the moſt "pompous Illuminations to this Source of 
* «Lo ; T e | 
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725 1 * Philological Sciences, witetl, . point! 'of Im- "0 [ A 
5 portance and Dignity, are next to thoſd of Reli- OY 1 
ly gion and Morality, That of Gon 2 43 
9 NATURAL, HisTtory may be julily rec _, 


the Principal and therefore ought to precede. the reſt in 1757 1 
ſcription, | 8 41 and moſt extenſive Uſe of the Science SF . 


ne ſo . — 
fluous. 1 
The Knowledge. of che 11 of its ee are. 
Subjects ſo nearly connected in Nature, that we cannot 155 9 
of ſeparating them q and therefore ſhall treat of both together, 
The Knowledge of the Earth, in regard to. its Figure and, Di- -. - 8 
menſions, and the Divihon.a nd Diffribution, * the ſeveral a po _ 
of the Surface, ko & that Science, which 1s properly calle | 
GroGRAPMYA, or tather, Coup for be 
Science ot 1 0 in a proper Senſe of the Word, figt is | Pe 
fies nothing, e than a Deſcription of ſuch Parts of the: 5 | 
face of, the E as are really Land; the other Parts, — 
deſcribes E being ealer HTT OL e "For the 
Vor. II. F - Goes” "© =—_ 
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34 Philoſophical GEOGRAPHY, 


Globe of our Earth, having its external Surface partly Land 
and partly Water, has been from thence always denominated 
the terragueous Globe, which lays the Foundation of the two 
abovementioned Sciences Geography and Hydrology. 

We have, in another Part of this Work, conſidered our 

Earth as one of the celeſtial Bodies, or Planets, which con- 
ſtitute the moſt conſpicuous Part of the Solar Syſtem ; but 
here we regard it in a much nearer, and more particular View. 

Our Eye is now on the Surface of the Earth, and we muſt de- 
. fcribe it as it appears on ſuch Inſpection.; and firſt of all, we 
ſhall treat of thoſe Parts which make the Terra firma, or main 
Land, as being tlie proper Subject of Geography; which will 
be ſucceeded by a Deſcription of that Part of the Surface of 
the Earth which is covered with Water; and all their various 
Contents, as far as they have been hitherto diſcovered. 

In the Deſcription of each particular Country, we ſhall take 
Notice of the feveral Productions, under the Title of Natural 
Hiſtory, in which we ſhall be as copious as our preſcribed Li- 
mits will admit of; ſo that upon the Whole, the Reader may 
expect a compendlous Syſtem of Geography and Natural Hiſ- 
tory of the World for his next Entertainment: Nor ſhall we 
here purſue the old beaten Track of other Geographers, but 
ſhall attempt to ſtrike out one entirely new; eſpecially as we 
Have Matter and Reaſon enough for fo doing. 

It would be a poor Compliment to our Readers to "ITY 
that, after ſo many new Diſcoveries liave been made in Rela- 
tion to the Figure of the Earth, and ſs much better Methods 
of making Maps of the ſeveral Parts of its Surface inven- 
ted, than what have been uſual, that they ſhould have ſo little 
Curioſity, as not to be much concerned whether they under- 
ſtood them or not; whether the Maps were rigtit or wrong; 
or whether they gave a true or fallacious Idea of the Whole, 
and the ſeveral Parts of the Earth's Surface ; and we have from | 
Experience Reaſon to ſay, that we know the Generality of our 
Readers are quite of a different Turn, or Genius, and expect 
that we ſhould oblige them with every Thing that is an Im- 
' _ provement, new, and uſeful; and ſuch: a laudable Diſpoſition 

- we have the bigheſf Pleaſure in gratifying; which, in the | per- 
"IM ets we ſhall OY, W_ — dello ig! Heads. 
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Th Figure ond Ds of the Earth. g 35 
I. The Earth, which has been wſually Gin i Grenz, 99 1 
ſhall conſider no longer as ſuch, as it is now well known & 


” actual Menſuration, that its Figure is not Mberical, but really 
that of an Ellipſeig; or it is ſuch a Figure, as is formed by the 


1 Revolution of an Elkp/s about its longeſt Axis; and therefore 

4 II. The Degrees on the Surface of theEarth ought to be no 1 
oer conifidered as equal, but of different Lengths, in dif-—- 
5 rent Parts of the Earth's Surface 3 and therefore ought to be A 
4 ſo repreſented in Maps; and the. Difference in many Caſes wil 1 
ve very confilerable and ſenſible, as will evidently appear u i 
- the Maps of this Work. | ; 
p III. The Conſtruction of our Maps will not be that falſe 

8 and abſurd Stereographic Prygettion | in common Uſe, but that df 


the Ghbular Prijection, which alone can repreſent the true Pro- 

portion of Magnitude and Diſtance, of and between the ſeve- 

ral Parts of the Earth's Surface, and- give a juſt and natural 
Idea of the fame. ; 

IV. Our Maps will be 10 ordered, that the true Poſition, or 4 
Situation of any given Place, may be aſſigned to a ſingle | Mi- 4 
nute of a Degree; and therefore, when the Latitude and Lon- 
gitude of any Place is found by Obſervation, it may be truly 
laid down in ſuch a Map, which may prove of the greateſt Ser- 
vice to Geography and Aſtronomy. 

V. We ſhall take particular Care, in our Maps, to re 
all the new Diſcoveries of Countries, which our modern Na- 
vigators and Travellers can furniſh us with, and thoſe which 
are not of good Authority will be diſtinguiſhed from the reft by 
fainter Out-lines. -_ | 

VI. In all our Maps, the firſt Meridian will paſs through 
Londen, and thereby make the Reckoning gf the Longitude | „„ 
tremely eaſy; we ſhall alſo cotrect the Latitude and Longitude ; 5 
of ſuch Places, as we find them aſcertained from a 1 
Obſervations. 

As a good Map gives the beſt Idea of the Extent, Situation, 
and Diviſions of a Country, we ſhall have the leſs Occaſion'to = 
be prolix in the Deſcription of it ; and with regard to the Na- 2 
tural Hiſtory, we ſhall not ſpend the Reader's Time i in what's x7 
not extraoxdinary, or peculiar to the Country ; ; but all ſuch _ 4 
Subjects, l of the Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral " 
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Globe of our Earth, having its external . partly Land 
and partly Water, has been from thence always denominated 
the terraqueous Globe, which lays the Foundation of the two 
abovementioned Sciences Geography and Hydrology. 

We have, in another Part of this Work, conſidered our 
Earth- as one of the celeſtial Bodies; or Planets, which con- 
ſtitute the moſt conſpicuous Part of the Solar Syſtem ; but 
here we regard it in a much nearer, and more particular View, 
Our Eye is now on the Surface of the Earth, and we muſt de- 
ſcribe it as it appears on ſuch Inſpection; and firſt of all, we 
ſhall treat of thoſe Parts which make the Terra firme, or main 
Land, as being the proper Subject of Geography; which will 
be ſucceeded by a Deſcription of that Part of the Surface of 
the Earth which is covered with Water; and all their various 
Contents, as far as they have been hitherto diſcovered. 

In the Deſcription of each particular Country, we ſhall take 
Notice of the feveral Productions, under the Title of Natural 
Hiſtory, in which we ſhall be as copious as our preſcribed Li- 
mits will admit of; ſo that upon the Whole, the Reader may 
expect a compendious Syſtem of Geography and Natural Hiſ- 
tory of the World for his next Entertainment: Nor ſhall we 
here purſue the old' beaten Track of other Geographers, but 
ſhall attempt to ſtrike out one entirely new; eſpecially as we 
have Matter and Reaſon enough for ſo doing. | 

It would be a poor Compliment to our Readers to ſuppoſe, 
that, after ſo many new Diſcoveries have been made in Rela- 
tion to the Figure of the Earth, and ſo much better Methods 
of making Maps of the ſeveral Parts of its Surface inven- 
ted, than what have been uſual, that they ſhould have ſo little 
Curioſity, as not to be much concerned whether they under- 
ſtood them or not; whether the Maps were rigtit or wrong; 
or whether they gave a true or fallacious Idea of the Whole, 
and the ſeveral Parts of the Earth's Surface; and we have from 
Experience Reaſon to ſay, that we know the Generality of our. 
Readers are quite of a different Turn, or Genius, and expect 
that we ſhould oblige them with every Thing that is an Im- 
provement, new, and uſeful; and ſuch a laudable Diſpoſition 
- we have the bigheſt Pleaſure in gratifying; which, in the pre- 


ſent Subject, we ſhall attempt __— the oy Heads. 79% 
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The Figure and Dimenfions of the Earth. 35 


1. The Earth, which has been uſually called a Glo, we 
ſhall conſider no longer as ſuch, as it is now well known by 
actual Menſuration, that its Figure is not ſpherical, but really 
that of an Ellipſaig; or it is ſuch a Figure, as is formed by the 
Revolution of an Ellhpſis about its longeſt Axis; and therefore 

IT. The Degrees on the Surface of the Earth ought to be no 
longer conſidered as equal, but of different Lengths, in diffe- 
rent Parts of the Earth's Surface ; and therefore ought to be 
ſo repreſented in Maps; and the Difference in many Caſes will 
be very conſiderable and ſenſible, as will evidently appear in 
the Maps of this Work. | 

III. The Conſtruction of our Maps will not be that falſe 
and abſurd Stereographic Prgjefion in common Uſe, but that of 
the Globular Projection, which alone can repreſent the true Pro- 
portion of Magnitude and Diſtance, of and between the ſeve- 
ral Parts of the Earth's Surface, and- give a juſt and natural 
Idea of the ſame. 1 8 5 

IV. Our Maps will be ſo ordered, that the true Poſition, or 
dituation of any given Place, may be aſſigned to a ſingle Mi- 
nute of a Degree; and therefore, when the Latitude and Lon- 
gitude of any Place is found by Obſervation, it may be truly 
laid down in ſuch a Map, which may prove of the greateſt Ser- 
vice to Geography and Afironomy. 

V. We ſhall take particular Care, in our Maps, to inſert 
all the new Diſcoveries of Countries, which our modern Na- 
vigators and Travellers can furniſh us with, and thoſe which 
are not of good Authority will be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by 
fainter Out-lines. | 

VI. In all our Maps, the firſt Meridian will paſs through 
Landon, and thereby make the Reckoning of the Longitude ex- 
tremely eaſy ; we ſhall alſo correct the Latitude and Longitude 
of ſuch Places, as we find them aſcertained from aſtronomical 
Obſervations. | 

As a good Map gives the beſt Idea of the Extent, Situation, 
and Diviſions of a Country, we ſhall have the leſs Occafion to 
be prolix in the Deſcription of it ; and with regard to the Na- 
tural Hiſtory, we ſhall not ſpend the Reader's Time in what is 
not extraordinary, or peculiar to the Country; but all ſuch 
Subjects, whether of the Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral on 
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ſes, will be conciſely deſcribed ; as alſo, all the 1 Rivers, 
Mountains, Volcanos, or what elſe ſhall appear extraordinary 
on the Earth's Surface as we go over it. 

The Proportion of Land to that of Water, on the Surface of 
the Earth, has been variouſly eſtimated by Authors. Mr, Tem. 
pleman, in his Survey, ſuppoſes, that the Proportion of the 
known or habitable Part of the Earth, is nearly that of 10 to 
48 ; but, when we compare the Quantities of Surface of Land 
and Water on the terraqueous Globe, we mean all that is Land, 
whether inhabited or not; and there can be no better Way of 
determining this, than to cut out the ſeveral Parts of Land and 
Water from the Papers which cover a terreſtrial Globe, and to 
weigh them ſeperately in an exact Balance, by which Means, 
the Proportion of their Weight will be diſcovered to a Grain, 
and the Surfaces, (which are the Quantities of the Paper) vil 
of Courſe be in that Proportion. This we have done very ex- 
actly from the Papers, which cover Mr. Senex's terreſtrial Globe, 
of 28 Inches Diameter, and the Weights of the Paper for the 
Land and Water are as follow. 


The Weight of the Paper for Land, — 367 Grains, 
Ditto for the aqueous Surface, —— 1125 Ditto, 


Which give the Proportion of Land to Water, a8 I to 3b! 
ſo that, if the Surface of the whole Earth be divided into four 
equal Parts, three of them are covered with Vater, and only 
one of them Land; but it is highly probable, there is a great 
Quantity of Land, not yet diſcovered ; and therefore, the ab- 
ſolute Ratio of Land to Water is not to be preciſely deter- 
mined. 

The Figure of the Earth has been long well known to be 
globular, or ſpherical. It was originally ſuppoſed to be flat, 
or a Plane; 3 but this was too groſs an Error for any Perſon to 
continue in long; becauſe, if a Perſon walks directly North 
or South, it will cauſe the Stars to have a greater or leſſer E- 
levation above his Horizon; but no Alteration in that Reſpedt 
would happen to them in walking on a Plane, though the Di 
tance be ever ſo great. This, therefore, afforded an evident 


Proof, that the Surface of the Earth was of a curviliney F __ 
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' ceſs, beyond Expectation. 
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And becauſe walking over equal Spaces occaſioned an equal 
Difference in the meridian Altitude of the Stars, it was a Proof, 
that the curve Surface was of the ſpherical Kind ; and that 
therefore, the Body of the Earth was in Form of a GLose, or 
PHERE. Ea” 
f And this was the general Opinion 'till the Beginning of the 
lf Century. When Experiments on Pendulums, the Nature of 
Gravity, a centrifugal Force in revolving Bodies, and ſome o- 
ther phyſical Principles came to be underſtood, there was great 
Reaſon to ſuſpect, that the Figure of the Earth could not poſ- 
ſibly be that of a Globe, but that of a Sphereid as abovemen- 
tioned, 

Theſe Diſcoveries excited a great Defire among the Learned 
to be ſatisfied (experimentally) of the true Figure of the Earth, 
which they eaſily knew could not be done, without actually 
meaſuring a Degree on the Surface of the Earth in ſeveral dif- 
ferent Parts of it, and the more remote from each other, the 
better. At length, by the Munificence of Kings, and great 
Propenſity of Philoſophers and Mathematicians, the arduous 
Undertaking was attempted, proſecuted, and finiſhed with Suc- 

To be more particular on this important Head, we ſhall 
give the following Inſtances of their Induſtry in this Reſpect. 
The firſt Attempt of this Kind was by Snell, a Dutch Mathe- 
matician, who meaſured a Space between Alcmaer and Bergen- 
Op- Zoom, and between Almaer and Leyden, and from the Mean 
of both, he found a Degree to conſiſt of 55021 French 'Toi- 
ſes, or Fathoms of ſix Feet each: The next was our Coun- 
tryman Norwood, who, in the Year 1635, meaſured the Dif- 
tance between London and York, and found a Degree to conſiſt 
of 69: Miles, Engliſh Meaſure. After this Ricciolus, from 
different Meaſurements, found a Degree to contain 61659 
Toiſes, but theſe Meaſures were all unſatisfactory, as there 
was fo little Agreement between them. That of Norwood, 
however, was moſt generally received, which gave 57300 
Toiſes to a Degree. After this, by Order of the French King 
Louis XIV. Mr. Picard meaſured an Arch of the Meridian be- 
tween Malvoy/ine and Amiens, by which he found a Degree to 
contain 57069 Toiles, The King, to be further * — 
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dered the whole Arch of the Meridian of France to be meaſured 
in the ſame Manner, which was finiſhed by Mr. Caſſini, in 
1718. The Reſult of which gave 57060 Toiſes, the ſame 
with Picard's. The preſent Profeſſor Muſchenbroek, meaſured 
over the Arch of Snellizs a ſecond Time very exactly, and 
faund it to give 57033 Toiſes to a Degree. 

Theſe laſt Meaſures, all agreeing ſo well, prove the Mea. 
fare of a Degree, in the Middle Latitudes of the Meridian, 
exactly enough; but it ſtill remained to determine the ſame at 
each End of the Meridian, in order to know if the Earth were 
of a globular Figure; and if not, how much it varied from 
it. To this End, it was ordered by the King of France, that 
a Degree ſhould be meaſured at the Equator, and another under 
the Arctic Circle, and accordingly, two Parties of the Royal 
Academicians were appointed, and diſpatched for that Purpoſe, 
Thoſe who went to Lapland finifhed their Work in December, 
1736, and their Meafures produced 57437-2; Toiſes to a De- 
gree. Wah 
. The Department, deſtined ſor the South Expedition, ſet out 
in May, 1735, and having finiſhed their Work, they found 
the firſt Degree of the Meridian to contain 567674 Toiſes. 
But as this Number was ſo conſiderably different from what 
the Theory would give from the Meaſures of a Degree in Lay- 
und and France, it occaſioned the King to give an Order for 
the Meridian of France to be meaſured over again, which was 
performed by the Meſſrs. Caffini De Thury, and the Abbe De lu 
Caille; and this new Meaſurement gave 57050 Toiſes for the 
Meaſure of a Degree in the Parallel of 45; ſo that upon the 
Whole, the Meaſure of a Degree in the Middle of the Meri- 
dian, at the Equater, and the Arctic Circle, are as below. 


AN 
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At the Equator | — — 567674 
In the Parallel of 45%, —— — 57050 
Under the Arctic Circle, 57433 


From theſe Meaſures of a Degree by the mathematical The- 
ory, as we ſhall ſhew in its proper Place, we can find the Pro- 
portion of the Diameter of the Equator to that of the Earth's 
Axis. Thus for Exawple, the Meaſures of a 1 
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lard and in France give the Proportion, as 266 to 264 dut by 
taking the Meaſure of a Degree at Framts and at the Equator, 
we ſhall have the Diameter of the Equator to that of the 

Farth's Axis, as 266 to 265; but, if we take the two extreme 

Meaſures at the Equator and at Eapland, we ſhall from . 
end the aforeſaid Ratio will be expreſſed by 266 to 265895 

and as this is a Mean between the other two, we may 2 41 

dude it to be very near the Truth; nor can we, perhaps, 

erer hope for any thing more exact. 

Notwithſtanding the Difference between the two Diameters 
of the Earth through the Equator and the Poles is fo conſidera- 
bly great, and fo plainly proves the ſpheroidical Figure of the 
karth; yet it can by ao Means be repreſented, or made ſenſible 
in Globes, or Maps, of a ſmall Size; I mean, in any leſs 
than about 10 Feet Diameter; but in particular Maps it mays 
45 ve have ſaid before. 

In order to expreſs the true Dimenſions of the Surface of 
the Earth, we firſt determine that of a great Circle ; and there- 
fore, ſuppoſing that 695 Miles were equal to one Degree, 
then, if the Earth was truly ſpherical, a great Circle would 
contain 2 $020 Engliſh Miles. 

But as it is cuſtomary with Geographers to reckon 60 Miles 
to a Degree, upon the Surface of the Earth, becauſe there are 
bo Minutes in one Degree of a Circle, and therefore, to each 
Minute of a Degree, there will correſpond one ſuch geogra- 
phical Mile, and conſequently, in a Quadrant, or Quarter of a 
Circle, which contains go Degrees, there will be go times 60, 
or 5400 geographical Miles; and this will be the Caſe, with 
regard to a Quadrant of the Equator, which therefore will c con- 
ain, in the Whole, 21600 geographical Miles. 

But ſince a Meridian is of an elliptic Form, as we * 
Ihewn, whoſe longeſt Diameter is that of the Equator, a Qua- 
rant, or our Part of ſuch an wy will be leſs than that 


Quadrant 1 fach an Ellipfis will contain | but 5370 cographical 
Miles; and therefore a Meridian of the Earth vill be to its 
Equator as 5400 to 5370; but, according to the Meaſure of a 
vegree at the Equator, the Quadrant of ſuch an elliptic Meri- 


tan will contain 5 390 ſuch geographical Miles. 


If 
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If then we take a Mean between the two elliptic Quadrants 
abovementioned, it will contain 5,380 geographical Miles, and 


ſo the whole Meridian may be eſtimated at 21,520 ſuch Miles; 


therefore the Length of an elliptic Meridian of the Earth, is 
that of the Equator, as 21,520 to 21,600, which is nearly the 
Proportion of 215 to 216. From theſe Meaſures and Proper. 
tions, every Thing, relating to the Dimenſions of the Earth, 
may be known very near the Truth, by ſuch as have Curioſity 
or Skill to manage the Calculus, by which, the whole Dimen- 
fions, in regard to the ſquare Miles on the Surface, and cubic 
Miles of Solidity, may be expreſſed in Engliſh Meaſure. 

But for common Uſe, it may ſuffice to have a general Idea of 
theſe Things, and therefore we may, without much Error, 
look upon the Earth as a Globe, or Sphere, and ſo the Dimen- 
ſions of its Surface, computed in ſquare Miles 60 to a Degree, 
will be expreſſed, as in the following Table; which we have 
tranſcribed from Mr. Templeman's New Survey of the Globe, as 
he aſſures us, in his Preface, that he has made uſe of Mr. &. 
nex's new Globes of 28 Inches Diameter, on which he mea- 
ſured all remote Diſtances from Londen, both by Sea and Land, 
from whence an Idea of the ſuperficial Content of the Whole, 
and its ſeveral Parts, will ariſe from one intuitive View. 


Tie 


As to geographical Definitions, we ſhall not here detain the Res- 
der with them, as they properly belong to a Treatiſe on the Uſe 
of the terreſtrial Globe, which will ſoon be given in another 
Part of this Work, wiz. in the Young Gentleman and Lady's Phils 
ſophy, as ſoon as the Uſe of the celeſtial Globe is finiſhed. 

We think proper to obſerve here, that, whereas in all former 
Treatiſes of Geography, the Land has been divided into four 
great Parts, called Continents, wiz. Europe, Ifta, Africa ud 
America, we think that Diviſion not juſt or natural) becauſeit 
evidently appears from the Map, or Globe, that America itſelf 
does conſiſt of two great Parts, or Continents ; and therefore 
the Number of Continents ought to be five z and as ſuch, they 
are conſidered in Mr. Templeman's Table. 
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Vene bing been the ConjeQures of n with as 
to the Etymology of the Name of Europe: To: point 


them out would be neither entertaining nor uſeful. However 
the Name be derived, it was called Europa by the Romard, 88 


it is now by the /takars' and Spaniards ; and Europe by the 


French and Rngliſh, but by the Turks, Rumali, or Alfrenk, 


Frankoba: by the TN and e - * 82 of _ 
People of Mia" 
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BounDARyY.—lt is bounded on the North by the frozen O. 
cean, on the South by the Mediterranean Sea, which divides it 
from Africa; on the Eaſt, by Aſia, from which it is parted by 
the Archipelago, the Euxine, or Black Sea, and the Palus Me. 
otis, and thence by a Line drawn from the River Tanais, or 
Don, almoſt to the River Oby in Muſcovy ; ; and on the Weſt, it 
is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Ex r ENT. From the Mouth of the River Oby in the 
Eaſt, to Cape St. Vincent in Portugal, Weſt, is about 2800 
Miles, and in Breadth, as a Continent, from the North Cape 
to Cape Matapan, in the Morea, is about 2600 Miles, ſituate 
between 34 and 80 Degrees North Latitude, and between 5 and 
80 Degrees of 5 reckoning from the Meridian, which 
| paſſeth through London, * 

"PREFERENCE to the Reft of the World. —— Though Eur 
may boaſt of many Prerogatives, they are not derived to it 
from its Size ; ſince it is the leaſt of all the four Parts into 
which the Globe is uſually divided; yet fome- Authors, who 
have attempted to give us an Idea of their Proportion with to- 
lerable Exactneſs, have ſuppoſed, if the whole habitable World 
be divided into three Hundred equal Parts, Europe will contain 
of theſe Twenty-feven ; Aſia One Hundred and One; Afriu 
Eighty-two ; and America Ninety. In reſpect to People, not- 
withſtanding ſhe certainly excels Africa' and America ; yet ſhe 
falls very far ſhoxt of Aſia, in regard to Riches; her Gold and 
Silver Mines are not to be compared with thoſe in the other 
Quarters of the World. She has few or no precious Stones, 
Spices or Perfumes, in Compariſon of other Countries; But it 
is notwithſtanding more conſiderable, with reſpect to whatever 
relates to the Condition of its Inhabitants, the Mildneſs of 
the Air, the Fertility of the Soil throughout, the many navi- 
gable Rivers, the great Plenty of Corn, Cattle, Wine and 
Oil, and other Things neceflary, not only for the Suſtenance, 
but for the Luxury of human Life; and eſpecially, for the Beau- 
ty, Strength, Courage, n and Wiſdom ＋ 1 its s Inhabj- 

 'tants, 
With refoe to the Iſlands, Nals mas Promonto- 
ries, Capes, Mountains, Oceans, Seas, Gulphs, Streights, Lakes, 
Rivers, &c. of Europe, and other Subjects of natural "Hiſtory ; theſe 


will be mentioned and deſcribed under the particular County, * 
dom, or Province, to which they belong. 


r 
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tants, the Number af their Arts, the Strength of their Arms, 

the Extenſiveneſs of their Trade, the Excellency of their Go- 
vernments, the Equity of their Laws, the Freedom of their 
Subjects, and which ſurpaſſes all, the ane of their Reli- 

ion. 

"The AnCrenT INHABITANTS are gepenile believed to be 
the Poſterity and Deſcendants of Faphet, who came from Aa 
Minor, over the Helleſpont- into Greece; though ſome ſay, that 
thoſe of  Shem, . paſſing by Land, between the Caſpian Sea and 

the Palus Mæutis, went through Tartary and Scythia into Scandia, 

and thence into France, Germany, Sc. Which of theſe Opini- 

ons is moſt to be credited, we know. not; but be that as it 

will, Europe bath, for many Ages, been exceeding populous, 

and her Inhabitants illuſtrious for their Courage, Wiſdom and 
Virtue; by which, they conquered the greateſt Part of A/ia and 
Africa, and ſubjected them to the two Empires of Greece and 
Rime ; and in theſe latter Ages, almoſt one Half of the Earth, 

that was formerly unknown, hath been diſcovered by Europeans, 
and poſſeſſed by the Colonies they have ſent thither, 

The CHRISTIAN RELIGION is profeſſed throughout all Bus 
rope, except that Part of it which is poſſeſſed by the Turks : 
But by reaſon of the Innovations made by the Ch urch of Rome, 
the Weſtern Church is divided; /taly, Spain, France, Part of 
Germany, and the Netherlands, with Poland, ſtill following the 
Doctrine of the Church of Rome ; whereas England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Denmark, Sueden, Norway, great Part of Germany, 
the United Provinces, Switzerland, &c. have embraced the Re- 
formation, and profeſs the Proteſtant Religion. And in Muſ- 
covy, ſome Parts of Poland, in Walachia, Moldavia, Podolia, 
Valhinia, and Gretce, the Doctrine of the Laftern, or Greeks 
Church is followed. 

LEARNING and Ax rs have likewiſe diſtinguiſhed the Europe- 
am. All the ſcholaſtic Sciences they have brought to a much 
greater Perfection than either the A/aatic or Africans ever did; 
and the Invention, and Improvement of many uſeful and inge- 
nious Arts, particularly Navigation, are wholly owing to the 


Genius and A ol the Inhabicants. of this Part of the 


World; "OR 1 N \ 
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4.4. Philoſophical Gx oGR AvHY; 
LANGUAGES of EURO E. Theſe are all derived from 
ſix original Ones, viz. the Greet, Latin, Teutonic, or Old Ger. 
man, Celtic, Sclavonic, and Gothic; different Dialects whereof, 
with accidental Additions, being the Languages of all the con- 
ſiderable Parts of Europe, except Tartary and Turty. The La- 
tin, but corruptedly, and according to different Dialects, is 
ſpoke in /taly, Spain, France, and the Southern Parts of Smit. 
zerland. The High Dutch is ſpoken in Germany and Scandinavia, 
Miſſcovy, Hungary, Poland, Sclavonia, and Bohemia; — and 
the Body of the Znghſh Tongue is derived from the Teutonic, 
There are ſome other Tongues, but not ſo univerſal; a 
the Greet, A.banian, Hungarian, Tartarian, and Turkiſh Tongues 
in the Ea/tern Parts. The Baſque, Britiſh, Iriſh, and the La- 
piſh Tongues, in the moſt Weſtern and Northern Parts of Eu- 
ro 

8 in Europe are, 1. Mmarchical; where the ſo. 
vereign Power is in the Hands of one Man, as in Spain, Den 
mark, &c. 2. Deſpotic; where one Man, as King, or Sove- 
reign, has an abſolute Power over the Life and Goods of his Sub- 
Jets; as in Turi, Muſcovy, and France. 3. Ari/locratical;whereafey 
(eſpecially Noblemen) have the whole Authority, as at Venia 
4. Democratical; where the Government is in the Hands of the 
People; as in ſome Parts of Switzerland, and the United Pri 
wvinces. Some other Governments there are, which are a Med. 
ley of Anarchy and Ariſtocracy, as in Poland; and Democracy, u 
in "England and $4weden. But in the Dominiens of Europe, when 
they are chiefly monarchical, they are exceedingly more eaff 
and . than thoſe of Aſia and 1 


„ 


The principal Sovereignities of Farope are as follow 
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| Germany 
The Empires of 1755 , 


IT̃yhue Kingdoms of 


France, Sweden, 
Spain, Denmark 


Great Britain and Ireland, | Portugal, © 
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Poland, | Sardinia, 
Hungary, Naples and Sicily (Which e 
Bohemia, | termed the 
Pruſſia, | Two Sicilies. 
The Popedom of Rome: g 
Venice, 
— Netherlands, 
7. witzerland, 
The Republics of The Gr . 
Genoa, and 
Luc CA, 


And the ſmall Republics of Geneva, and Raguſa. 


Next to theſe may be reckoned the Electorates of Germany, 
whoſe Princes chuſe the Emperor; of whom the three firſt 
are Spiritual, and all the other Temporal, wiz. | 


The Archbiſhopricks G t 7 
and Electorates of Cid: 
Bavaria, 
Saxony, 
Brandenburg, 
MN, Palatine, _ 
Brunſwick Lunenburg, and 
The Kingdom of Bohemia. 


ere There are beſides theſe, no leſs than three Hundred ſubaltern 

al WW Sovercignties in Germany, 1taly, &c. whoſe Poſſeſſors, whether 
Spiritual, as Archbiſhops, and Biſhops, or Temporal, as Prin- 
ces, Landgraves, Dukes, Marquiſſes, Counts, c. tho* they 
are Tributaries, or Feoffees to the Emperor, or ſome other ſu- 
perior Prince, have Authority in their own Eſtates, 


Of the Spiritual, the moſt conſiderable are, 


The Grand Maſter of the Teutonic Order, 

The Grand Maſter of Mala, | 

The Grand Prior of Malia, who is alſo called 9 

The Grand Prior of Germany, 

The Archbiſhop" of Ny aa and twenty-one Biſhops in 
Germany, "The 


Temporal 
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The Abbots and Princes of Fulda in Germany, St. Gall in 
Switzerland, and ſome others, 


Of the Temporal, the moſt conſiderable are, 


The Archduke of Au/tria, 

The Great Duke of Tuſcany, 

Caſſel, 
Reinfels, 


Darmſlat, and 
Homburg. 


The Dukes of Savey and Modena, &c. in Ttah. 

The Duchies of Milan, Mantua, Mirandola, Parma and 
Placentia, are at preſent in the Houſe of Auſtria. 

The Dukes of Mecklemburg, Mirtenilurg, Hoſftein, Saxe-IWey- 
mer, Lyſenach, Gotha, &c. in Germany. 

And the Duke of Courlaud in Poland. 

The Princes of Anhalt Aremberg, EHz:henzsllern, Naſſau, and 
Eaſt Friefland, Furſtemberg, Lichtenſtein, Muldech, Tour, and 
Taxis, &c. in Germany. 

The Marquiſles of Baden, Dourlach, Brandenbui g, Culembach, 
and Brandenburg-Anſpach in Germany. 

The Counts of Hanau, Solms, Troun, Seblich, Staremberg, 
&c, 

Beſides theſe, there are the Cham of the EurcpeanTartary, the 
Hoſpodars of Walachia, Moldavia, &c. 

The Continent of Europe was antiently divided into eight 
great Parts, vi. 


The Landgraves of Heſſe _ 


Capital Cities, 
SCANDINAVIA, inclu- 


Stweden, Stockholm, 
ding Denmark, (cope, 

Norway, ergen. 
Muscovia, or Ruſſia, Moſcow, 
FRANCE, Paris, 
GERMANY, — — | Yennas, 
PoLAND, — — Cracotuo, 
SPAIN, ] Madrid, 
ITALY; — — Rome, 
TURKEY in Europe, Conſtantinople. 


To theſe add the European Iſlands, the Chief of which! are 


England, | London, 
Scotland, — — 65 dinburgh, © ff 
Ireland, — Dublin. en 


As 
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As there has been for-many Years paſt a King of Pruſſia, it may 
he expected, that there ſhould be a Kingdom of Pruſſia, which 
ſhould make one grand Diviſion. of Modern Europe ; but as 
this King derives his Title only from Ducal Pruſſia, a Province 
of the Kingdom of Poland, and his Poſſeſſions in general, con- 
ſiſting of nothing more than a Number of Provinces, Eſtates, 
Ec. belonging to the other great Dominions, or Kingdoms a- 
bovementioned, there cannot be properly reckoned any diſtin 
Diviſion, or Kingdom of that Denomination ; but the Domi- 
nions of this Prince will be conſidered in their proper Place. 

It will be needleſs to infiſt upon any farther geographical De- 
ſcription of this Quarter; as, in the Courſe of our Work, the 
particular Parts will be deſcribed, and are eaſy to be obſerved 
in the Map hereto annexed, which Map, as it is on the 
olobular Projection, will give the proper Proportion of the 
Magnitude, and Forms of the ſeveral Countries of which 
this Continent conſiſts; and this Map of Europe is nearly of 
the ſame Size with that on Mr. Senex's Globes of 28 Inches 
Diameter. 6: 


a _—_——_ 
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SC AN DIN AVIA. 


Situation and Extent. 


HIS is the moſt northern Country of Europe, being 
bounded by Germany and Part of the Baltic Sea to the 
douth, the Ocean to the Weſt and North, and by Part of 
Muſcruy to the Eaſt. The whole Extent in Engliſh Statute 
Miles. - 

Length 1250 554 : 71 N. Latitude. 

Breadth 188 between . 10 E. Longitude. 

This vaſt Continent formerly comprehended the Kingdoms 
of Sweden, Denmark and Norway, with the ſeveral Iflands in 
the Baltic, which were ſometimes governed by one Sovereign, 
and at others by more; they are at preſent under the Domi 
nion of the Kings of Sweden and Denmark. For in 1448, the 
States of Denmark and Norwey jointly elected Chriſtian I. their 
King, and ever ſince they continue united as one Kingdom. g 


The 


are above 80 Englz/b Miles long, and 20 broad; as alſo, for 


Proportion, comparatively to the Extent of the Whole. 
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The GrocrRarny,of SWEDE N. ff 


Of the Name, Extent, &c. 
HIS Kingdom is called, in Latin, Suecia, which pro- 
bably took its Riſe: from the Suiones, mentioned by Ta. 
citus, as the firſt Inhabitants, and is of much larger Extent than 


in antient Time, including in it the greateſt Part of antient Scar. 
dinavia. It is bounded by the Baltic Sea, the Saund, and the 


Categate, or Skagerack, on the South; by the unpaſſable Moun- 


tains of Norway on the Weſt ; by Daniſh or Norwegian Lab. 
land on the North, and by Muſcovy on the Eaſt. 

The Extent of this Kingdom is in Length about 800 Engl 
Miles, and in Breadth, about 550. Ir lies between 56 and 
69 North Latitude, and between the 32d and 55th of Exft 
Longitude from London, but the Abatements that muſt be 
made for ſeveral Seas, and many great Lakes, fome whereof 


Rocks, Woods, Heaths, Marſhes, Sc. which cover a great 
Part of this Country, reduce the habitable Part to a final 


This Country is divided into ſeven Provinces ; and theſe are 
likewiſe ſubdivided in the following Manner. 


Principal Towns, & 
rUplandia, : J Stockholm and Upſal, 
Sudermanta, Nikopen, 
1. Sweden, pro- Wiſtmania, Aroſen, 
perly fo called, ly- | Nericia, Orebio, 
ing between Ner- | Geftricia, | Geval, | 
way on the Weſt, ( Helſingia, > Hadfwick walt, 
and the Gulph of | Dalecarlia, - | Hedemore, 
Bothnia, is divided | Medelpadia, Setanger, 
into 11 Parts, viz. | Angermania, - | Hernoſand, 
| ite. and | Uma Luta, 
Bathnia. Piſtoia and Torne. 


. 0658.0 © Imalantis, 2 Norkeping and Calne) 
wigy or E. Galland, J 19% of O $ Barkholm. 

on the 8. \ W,Gathland, $73.1 7 Sulu. 

N 


5 2 Helmſlat, 
1 ogg S. Gethland, 3 Schon, 8 ; 


Lunden, and g 
| Chr: 1/tanſlat, 


VIZ. 


Bleking, 
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; pinto Towne 9 „ 
Livenias on 597 . or Egftland, 2 Reuel and Narvd, , | 


. ; 
155 Fans — ten, or Leritia, 5 Nga. 


1 gria, on the 2 Proper, 2 * Nen, [5 
-a of 235 ger mania, Caperio, and 


Soluſra, - uanegrod. 
mia, into ® 2 
_ Fi nland Proper, 2p 


| I Mlandia, Helſingfordia, _ 
| Finland, on Carelia, 2 25 6 I 
he Eaſt Side of Kaba, | Kexhobn, | 2 
he Gulph of } Savalaria, ' Koſnipe, 5 [ 
Dithna, into Tav aftin, | Fav Gus, i ** / 1 

Cajunia, Cajenebergts ,. = 


n Angermania-Lapmark, MAoſalbo, 5 | 

b, Stedyſþ Lap Pitha- Lapmark, + "Pie, ke _ 
Ind, in the Nor- Yer. Lapmark, Uma, 1 
thern Part of the A EAla- Lapmark, Lula, | 1 
Country, into fx Ng 76 mark, Carbs, | 
Kimi- Lapmark, Kimi, 


| Oda, 7 


Parts, VIZ. 


7. The Iſlands of $ 5 


This Country is thus divided, and the ſeveral Dimenfians 1 | , 
thereof given by Mr. Templeman, in the following Table. | 1 


_$ WEDE N. ; 
ral Sum 5 


Miles, | total. 
Sæbeden. - 176,835 


— 
2 

Sweden x˙X᷑ͤ — 47,900] 342[194|STOCKHOLM 

[254975] 2530760 Calmar 

| | 2960} _ 77] 56|Lunden 

— — 76,835 | 


Lo land, and | b 

W. Babe LE 340 475 
Finland and - | 

E. Bothnia * 757 
Gotbland 1. 1000 23 


Oeland 1. — 56c | $5] 20 105 ſeal 1 
2 150, 66 
= Pomerania, P. ? 47] 24|Stralſund | 


228,715 ; 


Torne 


— 2 — TW" 
* 


1 


axony |} Rugen, 1. — 24] 21 Berges , 


. * 4 B 3 


* 


— 
nn 


| H WIE | SToCcKHotM 
v. B. Both Livonis and Iagria were cotiquered by Peter the Great, and have 
belonged to the Raſtan Empire over fince, f Syſtem of Geography, P. 97 
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50 Philoſophical Gzvokaphy; 
STOCKHOLM is the Capital of this Kingdom, and the Ref 
dence of its King. It is built upon Piles, in ſevetal lit 
Iſlands, which lie near one another. It takes up at preſent {i 
of theſe, together with the ſouthern and northern Suburꝭi 
The Iſle, within which the greateſt Part of Srockholh is incloſel rer 
is ſurrounded by two Arms of a River, which runs with gre 
Rapidity out of the Lake Maeler; over each of theſe Ar 
there is a wooden Bridge. About 2 or 300 Years ago, th 
were only a few Fiſhermen reſided here, though now tis a larg 
and populous City. The Inhabitants are ſuppoſed to be aboy 
30,000. The Caſtle, in which the Court reſides, has neiths 
Strength nor Beauty; but the Palace of the Nobility, whe 
the Diet meets, is a very ſtately Structure. The Governme 
of this City is in the Hands of the great Stadtholder. II 
Buildings of the Burghers, for the moſt Part, are of Brick 
the Reſt of Timber. The City is the Staple of Sweden, t 
which moſt of the Commodities of that Kingdom, as Iro 
Copper, and naval Stores, are brought for Exportation tt 
Harbour is capable of receiving 1000 Sail of Ships, and has 
Kay, near an Engliſb Mile in Length. The only Inconveni 
ency is, its being 10 Miles from the Sea. Its Entrance is de 
fended by two Forts. Stectholm lies near 300 Miles N. E. 
Copenhagen, 416 Welt of Peterſburg, and 921 N. E., of Land 
Lat. 59: 20” N. Long. 19? : 207 E. 


Of the Inhabitants. 


Gen1vs.—The Nature of the Climate qualifies them ing 
neral to endure Hardſhips in their different Stations of Life 
The Nobility moſtly apply themſelves to a military Life, i 
which they are more famous for Courage than -for-Stratage! 
and Intrigue ; and are of a graceful Deportment. The Tradeſ 
men diſcover the ſame Genius in the Conduct of their ſeculs 
Affairs, being laborious, and indefatigable in their Buſinel 
yet ſeldom carry their Speculations higher chan What the Na 
ture of their Buſineſs requires, The Peaſants, when fol 
are very obſequious and reſpectful; but Drink fenders then 
quite ungovernable. In general, it may be faid of the'who 
Nation, they are brave and hardy, fond of Eſteem, and f 
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of SWEDEN. 8 7 
Real. Reaſon, more careful of their Dreſs, than of their Food, They 
id: very religious likewiſe in their Way, conſtant Frequenters 
nt M the Church, eminently loyal, and ſober for the moſt Part, 
buht ſuſpicious. in their Temper ; and Neceſſity is too often a 
Temptation to the Poor to Frauds both public and private. 

ore: ArTs and SCIENCES. In reſpect to theſe, it ſeems, as if 
Arr :Clime did in a Manner cramp their Faculties, which are 
dom remarkable for Vivacity, or Pregnancy of Wit; yet by 
MWduſtry, Experience and Travelling, not a few of them arrive 
bool: mature, and ſolid Judgment, being led by their Diſpoſitions 
eig Seriouſneſs. The Study of the Laws, antient and modern, and 
where ntiquities, but Hiſtory and Sculpture are their favourite Pur- 
men ats. It is ſaid, they rather want Patience than Abilities; but 
hey are much improved of late Years. [FO 
LEARNING can plead no Antiquity in this Country, the 
ſniverſity of Upſal being not founded till 1476, and ſince that, 
he Univerſity, at Abo in Finland, have given ſome Life and 
ditit to Study. The moſt curious Piece of Learning is a Go- 
has e Tranſlation of the Evangeli/is, by Uplila, a Biſhop of the 
wens, in Thrace, about 1300 Years ſtanding, of which they 
s debe the Original. 

E. LaxGUAGE.—A Dialect of the Teutonic, or antient Dutch, 
but much leſs capable of Improvement, than either the Daniſb, 
r High Dutch. The more polite Part ſeldom ſpeak or write 
ny Thing in their own Language, but ſpeak and write French, 
or High Dutch in great Perfection. FOR ; 
CusToms and MANNERSs.—— Theſe are moſt remarkable 
in their Marriages and Funerals ; with reſpe& to the Former, 
they are entirely governed by the Will of their Parents; nor 
can the Church give Licence to marry without; ſo that it is 
g common for both Sexes to remain unmarried till Thirty, their 
züeſſh paents being very unwilling to part with their Subſtance till 


cu ben. Though the Men are not inſenſible of their far 


nels Complex ion and good Shape; yet they are accounted more | 
caſte before, than after Marriage. Their wedding Entertain- 
ments are carried to great Exceſs ; and in like Manner their 
FUNERAL CEREMONIES are uſually accompanied with more 
Jollty and Feaſting, than comports with the Occaſion, Fre- 
parations are ſometimes e before-hand, that they might 
2 ; CON= 
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82 Philoſophical GEOORATHY; 
continue their Feaſting for ſome Time ; and it has often hay, 
pened, that the Body has been kept much beyond a prope 
Time of Burial. But of late, as the Nation has improved 
in Knowledge, theſe Extremes have been in a great Degtet 
laid aſide. | 

DRESss.— The Cloathing of the better Sort of People in 
Winter is Furs, and the common People make their Cloaths 
frequently of Sheep-ſkins, dreſſed with the Wool on; for the 
exceſſive Coldneſs of their Climate requires it. Of late, the 
warmeſt Kinds of the woollen ManufaCtory, imported from 
England, make a conſiderable Part of their Dreſs, 

F 00D. For the moſt Part it is very plain, or coarſe; 
they fare bard and lie hard. The lower Sort of People ſcarce 
allow themſelves ſufficient Suſtenance to ſupport them under 
their Labour and Fatigue, = 


NATURAL HJjSTORY, 


" A1R,——The Air of Sweden is generally clear, dry, and 
very cold. The Inhabitants look well, and live long, being 
inur'd to bear Cold from their Infancy, | 

The Seaſons of the Year, thaugh regular in themſelves, do 
not altogether anſwer thoſe of other Climates. It may indeed 
be ſaid, they have nine Months Winter to three of Summer; 
and as their Winters are very cold, ſo their Summers are in- 
tenſely hot. They have ſcarce any Spring, or Autumn. Their 
Corn, when ſown, ripens very faſt, being little more than lix 
Weeks from Seed-time to Harveſt. 


The Soil in moſt Parts is ſertile, and might be eaſily cult. 
vated, if the Inhabitants were much diſpoſed to Agriculture, 
They might even have Corn enough for their own Conſump- 
tion; but the Neglect of it renders their Importation of Corn 
abſolutely neceſſary; and even in Times of great Scarcityy 
they grind Bark of Birch- trees to mix with their Corn to make] 
Bread. In Summer, the Fields are covered with Flowers, and 
they have Plenty of Fruits, of which their Pears and Cherries 
are eſteemed in greateſt Perfection. There are alſo vaſt Fo- 
refts of Wood, Fir, Beech, Birch, Alder, Juniper, and ſome 


Oak, moſt of which grow tall and ftrait. 


* * ! 
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The principal Mountains are the Difrine on the Weſt, be- 
ginning about Jemprland, and extending near 400 Engliſh Miles 


North. 
They have many Rivers, as the Labla, Tornea, and Kima ; 


hap. 
oper 
'Oved 
-oree 


many others. 

The principal Lakes are the Voller, the Wenner, and the 
Maeler, which Latter ſupplies Keel bon with Water. 

The Mines in Sweden are, one of Silver at Sallerg, into 
which Workmen are let down 105 Fathom, The Roofs there 
are as high as a Church, ſupported by vaſt Arches of Oak; 


le in 
)athy 
r the 
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arſe ; 
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bout 5000l. Sterling. There are no Records ſo antient as the 
firſt Diſcovery of this, nor of the Copper Mine; they muſt 
therefore have been the Work of many Ages. 

The Copper Mine is about 80 Fathom deep, and of great 
Extent, The Produce of this Mine is ſaid to be 200, oool. 
Sterling per Ann. of which the King has a fourth Part. 


and Iron Mines and Forges they have in great Numbers; eſpeci- 
eing ally towards the mountainous Parts, where they have the Con- 

venieney of Water- falls to turn their Mills. Beſides what Iron 
, d i; uſed in their own Country, there is annually n to che 
deed Value of 300,000l, 


of Minerals, as Vitriol, Allum, and Sulphur in Nericia and 


heir We/lmania, 

n fix The Animals moſt common in this Country are of various 
Kinds, Their black Cattle, as in moſt other northern Coun- 

ulti- tries, are very ſmall z neither can the Breed be bettered by 

ure, bringing in larger from abroad, which ſoon degenerate, be- 

mp- cauſe, in Summer, the Graſs is ſhort, dry, and ſour; and 

om in Winter, there is a very great Scarcity of F odder; ſo us | 

ity, the Cattle fare extremely hard. 

uke The Horſes, though ſmall, are admirably well adagited- 0 to 

and the Buſineſs of drawing Sleds ; and tho' naturally ſtrong, yet 

ries will be ſupported by coarſe Provender, 

Fo- Wild Beaſts are very plenty here. Bears, Elks, Deers and 


Hairs are hunted for their Fleſh; as alſo Wolves, Foxes, 
wild Cats, Oc. for their Furs and W Winter, 


Foxes, 


but the principal is the River Uma, which is augmented by 


thence the Deſcent is by Ladders. They annually produce a- ; 


Magnets are alfo found 'in thoſe Mines and a Plenty 
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Foxes and Squirrels change their Colour, and become greyiſh, 


divided from Germany, towards the North, by the Lensnmem, 


and their Hares turn as White as Snow. 

Wild Fowl, as well as tame, are Nee plentiful; but the 
Sea-fowl taſte very fiſhy. - 

Small. Birds are likewiſe. catched in great Quantities in the 
Summer: 

. Pigeons there are but "TAY ; their Food ein: ſcarce, and 
they, as well as other Birds, are often a Prey to Hawks, Eagles, 
and many other rapacious Animals, that infeſt that Country. | 

Fiſh they have in great Plenty from the Lakes, and Rivers; 
as Salmon, Pikes, Perch, Tench, Trouts, Eels, Turbots, 
and many other Sorts, unknown elſewhere; particularly 
Streamling, leſs than a Pilchard, which are taken in Shoals, 
and ſalted up in Barrels, and ſent to all Parts of the Country. 

The Natural Hiſtory of theſe northern Countries will be 
more particularly conſidered in the Deſcription of Narway. 


1 
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Of its Name, Situation and Extent. 
T H Is Kingdom which is called in Latin, Danie, fome 


1 derive from Dan, or Danus, one of their firſt Kings; 
and ſome from Sinus Codanus; but others from the Bounds and 
Marſhes of its Inhabitants, the Danes, whaſe Country, hor- 
dering on the antient Bataviaus and Saxons, was thereupon call- 
ed Danemark, and now altered to Denmark. 

This Kingdom is very antient, and was formerly of much 
larger Extent than at prefent ; far ſince the late Wars be- 
tween Charles Guſtavus of Sweden, and Frederick III. which 
terminated in a Peace in the Year 1660, Denmark has been o- 
bliged to ſubmit to the Loſs of all its Territories, which lay 
on the other Side of the Baltic Sea; Schonen, Halland, and Ble- 
Ein, remaining to the Swedes, notwithſtanding ſeveral Attempts 
have been made to recover them. 

Denmark is ane of the moſt northern Kingdoms of Europe 


and 


Of DENMARK.' ug 
and the Bidergrom, which luſt, from very antient Time, has 
been known as the Boundary between theſe Counteies, It is 
waſhed by the North Sea on the Weſt ; 'by the Waters af the 
Cattegate, or Schaggeriacl, on the North ; and by thoſe of. the * 
Eaſt Sea, or Baltic, on the Eaſt. | 

Between the Continent: and the large Iſlands of Funen and 
Zeeland are the famous Streigbis, called the ſmall and great 
Belt, and the Ore: ſund, which laſt ſeparates Denmarſ from Stu- 
dn, being at Helſengoer, about 131 Fathom, or Half 'ai Mile 
in Breadth, and is the uſual Paſſage out of the Nerth into the 
Eaft Sea; over all Which, the Ring of | Denmark lids: the Sove- 
reignty, and all 985585 obliged to pay him a certain Toll. 

The Extent of mark, therefore, comprehending its 
Iſlands, lies in Length-between- 535345, and 58˙: 3&” N. 
Latitude; the Breadth, not being proportionable, is from about 
8: 15/, to 73“: 10” of Longitude E. from London. 

This Country is divided, and their ſeveral-Dimenſions there- 
of given by Mr, Templeman in the following Table. 
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L -] = A TS 
b NN | Chief Cities, I = 
7 atland, 9,600|155 98 \Wiberg, "15 117 
leſwick, . 2,115 70] 63 [Sleſwick, 124 | 
Zeland I, 1, 351 60] 60 CorENKAGEN, | | | 
2 Funen IJ. | ' 468]["387 32 ou 73 
— Falfter and ö | ” - thoping 346 
; E Laland I. ia Bud Flap Naxkaw, (447 25 
1 | 3 FermerenT, 50 13] 3 Dre * 73 
=> .\Mſexnl, , i54%-T5| 6 [Son er berge, 2 P 
f 8 125 27 
& Mons I. 39 * eg... | \ 93 
5 Bornboim I. 160 | 20] 12 Rottomby, © 74 | 
I?land I.  46,600[4351185 — MW 1050 
Norway, M77, oo ef Bergen, 845 
1 | Wardhus, | 28, ooj2851172 |ardbas, .. 3 
Weſfiphalia, Oldenburg, 1250 62| 32 [Oldenburg, 220 | 
- | Lower Saxony, Stromar, .| _- 1000 52| 32 IGluckſtat, | . 43674252 
2 ER „ ; 
ö — Total >|, 163,003) 4 11 Ne 4. 1 * 1 


In the geographical Deſcription of this Country, we ſhall = 
begin with the Continent from Rough to North, anc continys = 
with the Iſlands, &c.. . 


The Continent is divided ae ang South Jon, and 
the Dukedom of en . | 
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Dioceſes. Principal Towns, 


North Futland 180 Miles j Aalbourg, — Aalbaurg, N. W. 
from N. to S. and 88 from (2 Wiburg, — 
E. to W. contains 4 Dio- | 3 Arbuſen, — 


ceſes, Viz. © 4 Ripen, 


* 


Chief Towns. Situate. 


S8. Futland, or Duchy ( Gottorf, Slefwick, Yfrom N. 
of Slefwick, has Slefwick | Hederflive, | Hederſtive, (to S, on 
for its Capital, is 45 | Apenrade, | Apenrade, | the Bal- 
Miles from E. to W. Funſburg, & Flenſburg, J tic Sea. 
62 from N. to S. and j Tendere, Tendere, N. to 8. 
contains the following | Huſum, | Huſum, Je the 
Bailiwics, viz. Eyderſtede, ] Eyderſtede, ] German Sea: 
Principal Iſlands are 
5 Principal Towns. 
Seland, or elm. J fs. 
| | | - Odenſee, or 
1 —_ 3 Otter. 
. Leier Iſlands. 
Amack, entering Copenhagen. 
ö Arroe, — —— | Kopping. 
Langland.ͤ—:? — — 
Lalland, I Naxchw. 
Falſter, or Falſtra —— |{ Nicoping. | | 
av or Mune, —— [Stege, or Stekaee 
Saltholm, — | Sam. < 
Alſen, — —— LSunderſbourg. 
Femeren, — Samos. 
Bornholm, — — ] Nx, 


Chriftians-Oye, a Cluſter of ſmall Iſlands; the largeſt is in 
Form of a Creſcent, and is well fortified ; they all incloſe 2 
ſafe Harbour for about 3o Sail of Ships. 

As theſe Iſlands lie in the Baltic, or Egſf. Sea, we ſhall ob- 

ſerve, that this is properly a large Bay, between Denmark, 
Germany, Pruſſia, Courland, Ruſſia, and Sweden; it has nei- 
ther Ebb nor Flood in it: Though a natural Current ſets thro 


the Sound into the Ocean, yet it is hindered by a N. W. * 
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Of: DENMARK / 
f Gime long Continuance, which alſo drives large Volumes of 
Mater Into it from the German Ocean, and is the Reaſon of its 

lung in the Harbours of the Eaſt Sea. When the North 

— blows, the Water of this Bay is pretty ſweet; and in 

„it is not fo falt as that of other Seas; from ſo many 
freſh-water Rivers falling into it; and in Winter, it is com- 
monly frozen up for 2 or 3 Months. 

This Sea Vfanches out into three Arms to the Eaft « of FI 

nd; one of which runs to the Eaſt; and is called the'Gulph 

of Finland; the other, which is the Gulph of Bothnia, runs to 
the North. There are in this Sea four other 'Gulphs, which 
deſerve to be taken notice of, vis. 1. The Gulph of Libonia, 
it the Mouth of the Dwite, where lies Riga. 2: The Gulph 
of Courland, at the Mouth of the Niemen, where is Memel. 

3. The Gulph of Dantzic, at the Mouth of the YVi/tula ; and 

4. The Gulph of Lubeck, at the Mouth of the Travo. The 

three laſt of which are more propetly Bays than Gulphs, if GP 

Form be ſuch as is uſually repreſented in Maps; 

The Sea is very dangerous in bad Weather, all the Coalts 

eſpecially that of Sweden and Finland being full of Shelves and 

Sands; but then there are here ſeveral ſafe Harbours. 

Copenhagen, the capital City of Denmark, is in the Iſland of 

Zealand, and lies about 300 Miles South-Weſt of Stockholm, 

Latitude 55* : 400 North, Longitude 12® : 5o/ Eaſt, and is a J 

commodious City for Trade. It lies on the Eaſt Shore of the 

Iſland of Zealand, on a fine Bay of the Baltic, five Miles from 4 

the §treight, called the Sound, or Oereſund, and not above 16 

from the Coaſt of Schonen, in Sweden. It is oppoſite to the Iſle 

of Amack, which forms the Harbour. The Town is about five 

Miles in Circuit, and contains 100, ooo Inhabitants. It is di- 

vided into Old Copenhagerr, New Copenhagen, and Chriſtianſwaum; 

and theſe are ſubdivided into twelve Quarters. It ſtands in a 

marſhy Ground, but is fortified in the modern Manner, and 

has a Citadel. The Hatbour is defended by Forts and Plat- 
forms, and the Entranee to it is ſo nartow, as to admit only of 
one Ship. In certain Places of the Town are Canals for large 
dhips to come to the very Houſes. It appears, however, that 
their Fortifications are not a' ſufficient Defence againſt a Beem. 
bardment by Sea, nor from the Attacks ef 'a Land Army on 
Vo "BY; i I that 
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that Side ; ; fince the Baltic has been ſo firmly frozen ſor, 
Years, that the Swedes have brought their Artillery over the 
Ice, and beſieged Copenhagen; and by its lying in a Morat, it 
is more eaſily approached, on that Side, in Winter than Sun 
mer. It has an Univerſity, and was formerly the See of a R 
ſhop; but. the Danes, like other Lutheran Princes, have ne 
duced their Prelates to Superintendants, having ſtripped them 
not only of their Lands and Revenues, but alſo of their Power, 
In the Year 1479, Chriſtian I. founded a Univerſity her 
which has been ſince conſiderably augmented and improvec 
by Chriſtian III. in 1539, and Frederic II. in 1569, and by 
their late and preſent Majeſties. 
The Government of Denmark was formerly ieee 
but as this Kingdom has undergone many Revolutions with re- 
ſpect to its Government, about the Year 1660, it became ag 
almoſt abſolute Monarchy ; and for a conſiderable Time, from 
an undue Exerciſe of that Power, it had very apparently the 
moſt injurious Effects on the Circumſtances, the Temper, and 
Diſpoſition of the People, as appears from all the Hiſtories of 
that Period: But fince the Acceſſion of the late King Chriflian 
VI. ſuch Regulations have been made, as have greatly contri 
buted to the Advantage of the State in general, and the Satis- 
faction and Emolument of the Inhabitants, whe had long ſince 
complained of their Oppreſſion. 
His Son Frederick V. the preſent Poſleſlor of the Throne, 
ſucceeded to it on Fuh the 26th, 1746, in the 23d Year of his 
Age. He eſpouſed, about three Years before, the Princes 
Louiſa, of Great Britain, by whom he has an Heir apparent, 
born January the 18th, 1749. Upon his firſt taking the Reins 
of Government into his Hands, he ſteadily purſued his Father's 
Maxims in maintaining Peace, improving the Trade, and pro- 
moting the Induſtry of his Subjects. The national Debts were 
diſcharged by him, through a well regulated Oeconomy 
The Forces are now well paid, and are numerous enough to 
prevent an Invaſion. Their Fleet is in excellent Qrder, and 
the Daniſh and Norwegian Sailors are eſteemed equal to any; 
ſo that it is almoſt incredible, how much the Face of Affaus 
are Changed in that Nation within ſo ſhort a Time, New 


Ports have been opened, which has been-owing'to the t 
nden 


Of DENMARK gy 
„channels of Trade, The Shipping has been doubled, and 
de Revenues of the Crown have increaſed in the ſame Propor- 
- within that fmall Space. The Court is ſplendid, without 
.ofufion ; the King rich, without Oppreſſion; the Miniſters” 
entive to their Duty, and the King aſſiduous to preſerve and 
omote the Happineſs of his Subjects, in which he places his own. 
They have long enjoyed Peace, and they feel the happy 
ſequences of it with reſpect to Plenty. The Inhabitants, 
ewiſe have been uſed with more Lenity ; ſo that their Con- 
on and | Circumſtances ' are much more elegible than in for- 
ner Times; and, from the Diſpoſition of his mu Majelty, 
likely to continue and be improved, 


Of the INHABITANTS, 


The moſt antient Inhabitants of this Kingdom were the Cim- 
and Teutones, who were a very formidable and warlike Peo- 
le; the Former had almoſt overturned the,Roman Common 
ealth, when in the Zenith of its Power; and the Latter eſta- 
fiſhed themſelves in Germany and Gaul. After the Irruption 
n theſe Nations, the Jutes took Poſſeſſion of their old Terri- 
ries, who beſtowed their Names on that Part of the Conti- 
ent which remains under the Power of the Daniſh King, from 
ence called Futland. They are a robyſt, hardy People, very 
borious and induſtrious, The Gentry are fond of Gardens, 
lit ſeems to be the Study of many, to improve the Propa- 
ation and Growth of Fruit-trees of different Kinds, and to 


2 et Melons, Grapes, Peaches, 6. very early, and in great 
eins 
erection. Many others are peculiarly fond of a mili- 


ary Life, and eſpecially to be Officers; for it muſt be allowed, 


aw lat they have a Degree of Vanity which runs through the ſe - . N 4 
IJ il Ranks of People. Though ſome may viſit, feaſt, or dreſs, 
T* ſuperior Manner, or with greater Propriety than others, 4 f 
1 it too often exceeds the Bounds of Prudence. It has been 1 
— narked of this People, that they are very cunning in their f 
raus henings; and if they know a Perſon is fond of any Thing 


ch they have to ſell, e will be ſure to improve it to, their 1 I 
n Advantage. 7 hs  *_ 
Arts and Sciences have not been much encouraged there till | 
late Years, nor are they noted for imitating, or improving 
12 „ 
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the Inventions of other Countries, Agriculture bas been Appen 
rently improved in the preſent Century. Many Trades are 
likewiſe eſtabliſhed and carried on amongſt them; but not- 
withſtanding they have of late diſcovered their Genius in ths 
Imitation of ſome Trades, ſuch as the making Silks, Drinking. 
glaſſes, Sc. They ate much crampt in theſe Reſpects by the 
Nature of i their Climate, and are obliged to turn the; 
Thoughts, and employ their Hands in Things better ſuited i 
their Soil, and Situation in the World. Pk 
Learning has been in a very flutuating State in Detmark. Ii 
formerly could boaſt of very learned Men, ſuch as:the famous 
Mathematician and Aſtronomer Tycho Brahe, the Burtholin; 
for Phyſic and Anatomy, and Barrichius, who left a conſiders 
ble Legacy to the Univerſity at Copenhagen : But Mr. Mal 
cborth obſerves, that in the laſt Century, Learning Was at 
very low Ebb; though it muſt be acknowledged, there is a 
improving Taſte for Learning of late Years ; that many 
regularly educated in their Univerſity at Copenhagen, and 
Roſchild ; many others are ſent to England, and. trained up { 
different Profe ſſions in the Univerſity. of Oxford ;, fo, that thi 
Kingdom appears to be in a flouriſhing State, as well with re 
ſpect to Learning, as with regard to ciyil Privileges and Em 
luments. | i | | | 
Their Religion is Lutherani/m, Which was effectually and un 
verſally eſtabliſhed there in the Reign of K. Frederic I. in 1536, 
The Laws. of this Country demand ſome Notice, as the 
have been deſervedly in Reputation, as lying within a very na 
row Compaſs; a moderate Quarto containing them all; ant 
the Adminiſtration, of Juſtice is ſo. well looked after, that du 
in this Country are but few, and thoſe very ſpeedily determined 
The King makes, and repeals Laws, as to him appears necella 
for the Good of his Subjects; ſo, that Denmart may be tru 
faid to be the only legally abſolute Government in Europe. 
 LanGuaGe.—This, Wermius tells us, is mightily change 
within, this 490, Years 3, which is evident, from their antien 
Monuments, Of late, they horrow many Words from. il 
Hi h Dutch, which the Court, Gentry, and Burghers,, uſe il 
their common Diſcoutſe, and they ſpeak. French, eſpecially 
politer Part, to Strangers, to whom the Daniſb is ee | 


. 
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hecauſe of its bad and languiſhing Tone; and though it may 
te deemed a Spezies of Pride, many in high Employments 
toaſt, that they could not ſpeak Daniſh. | | 
 Cus Toms and MANNERS. Theſe, as we have had oc- 
cafion to mention already, have been altered by the Nature and 
Change of their Government, which being more mild, 
ue much more encouraged to improve their Time and Abilities 
to Gain, Property, and Subſtance, and find Methods of enjoy- 
ing themſelves with what they have. It is obſerved, that the 
Women are extremely fruitful here. Perhaps for this Reaſon, 
the Parents are not very forward to marry their Children; for 
they are uſually preceded by Contracts, which will laſt ſome- 
times three or four Years before they proceed to a public Wed- 
ding by the Miniſter; ſo that too often the young Couple grow 
better acquainted before theſe Formalities are diſpatched. The 
Gentry, as in moſt other Places, give Portions with their 
Daughters; but the Burghers and Peaſants, if they be able, 
give Cloaths, and ſome Houſehold Goods; but, if nothing elſe 
till they die, they have Entertainments on their Wenne 
which very often laſt for a conſiderable Time. 

Their Fux kRAILS.— Theſe are generally ſumptuous, and the 
Monuments of their Nobility are remarkably ſo. They keep 
the Corpſe above Ground a great while before they bury thong: 

Dztss.——— The Gentlemen and Officers go very fine, after 
the French Mode; but the Ladies Winter-dreſs is Damſh, very 
becoming and convenient. They ate in general very neat wa 
cleanly ; they love Change of Oy white Linen, which is 
here made cheap, 

Their Foop.—PFor the Guiry it is plain, and not deli- 
eately dreſſed. In this: Reſpect, the Gentry's Tables far ex- 
ceed the Peaſants, being well furniſhed from the Country with 
Plenty, and Variety too, but not very good in Kind, except 


Fiſh, which they are err with in vant CEE and Per- 
tection, 


The A1 R. 


Though t tis very cold | in Denmark; yet it is not b Map s | 
in ſome Places of ; which are ſituated much more to 
the South, which may be aſcribed to the Sea flowing about 


Is; 
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it, the Vapour of which melts and diſſolves the nitrous Pati- 


cles, which are carried by the Wind from the northern Coun- 
tries before they arrive into this, (as is alſo the Caſe in Eng. 
ud) by which Means, the Sharpneſs. of the Air is very much 
abated, the gentle Breezes blowing from the. Sea continue 


alſo to make the Air cooler in the Summer. However, Mr. 


Moleſtuorth obſerves, there are but two Seafons of the Year; 
inter and Summer; thoſe. two other more agreeable Ones, 
Spring and Autumn not being commonly known; at leaft 
Spring... You immediately leap from Extremity of Heat to Ex- 
tremity of Cold; and fo on the Contrary, when M inter is over, 
from Cold to Heat, During the three Months of June, Fuh, 
and Auguſt, the Heat is much more intenſe than in England, 
and very ſultry in the Nights; but it is a gloomy Heat, and 
People generally perceive ſome Interpoſition of thick Vapours 
between them and the Sun. In Copenhagen, during theſe three 
Months, they are very much traubled with Flies, which they 
endeavour to deſtroy by a poiſonous Water, upon laying of 


which in their Kitchens and Chambers, great Quantities are 
deſtroyed. | | 


The 8011. 


Though in moſt Places it is barren, and beſet with Moun- 
tains, yet it has good Paſtures, where vaſt Herds of Kine 


are fed; and an excellent Race of ſtrong, though ſmall Horſes; 


| bred more eſpecially in the Dioceſe of //5bzrg.\ They ſend 2 


great many Cattle to the Netherlands ; and it has been ſuggeſted 


by ſome Writers, that the Danes may have it in their Power to 


ſupply the French, and other Nations, with Beef, Butter, and 
other Proviſions, upon as eaſy Terms as they can be had from 


Ireland, which would certainly prove a very great Advantage 
to them, and no ſmall Prejudice to us; but it has fallen out 


unluckily for them, during the Courſe of the late War, that 
a contagious Diſtemper prevailed amongſt their Cattle, which 


prevented thoſe Experiments from being made, by which this 


Matter might otherwiſe have been determined. However, it 
is certain, there is very good arable Land in ſome Parts, which 
has of late produced Corn enough to export it to other Plates. 
North and South Jutland, and the Iſle of Zealand are remarka- 
ble for the Produce of Corn, as well as Paſture, Wood- 

Lands, 
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JOY Game, c. the Latter, viz. Zealand, takes its Name 
fom its Fruitfulneſs. The Iſlands of Falter and Moen are very 
{-uitful, and export their Corn to Mecklenburg. ————-Laland 
produces all Sorts of Corn in Abundance, and chiefly. ſupplies 
Copenhagen; and the Dutch ſhip off great Quantities from hence 
every Year 3 and the Iſlands of Bornholm and the ſmall Iſlands of 
Tunen, Ripen, Sc. afford ſuch Plenty, as not only to) ſupply 
the Inhabitants, but ſend abroad. The Foreſts of this 
Country are exceedingly well ſtocked with Bucks and Does, 


Plenty. 
The chief Commodities of this ee for export are 


black Cattle, Horſes, Butter, Tallow, Hides, Stock- fiſſy, 
Train-oil, Tar, Pitch, Iron, and Timber of various Kinds: 
But the Exportation of Oak is forbid. Their Frade of Im- 
port is Salt, Wine, Brandy, Silk, Sc. which Latter they 
bring principally from Portugal and France; and within theſe 
few Years, their Trade is conſiderably augmented with the 
Engliſb. 

MounTAINs in DENMARK. — The principal Ones are thoſe 


of leſs Note. 


in South Jutland, or the Duchy of Slefwick, which contribute to 
render the adjacent Parts "ng more fruitful; but Mr, Maleſ⸗ 
worth obſerves, as a great natural Defect in. Denmark, that the 
King has not in all his Dominions one navigable River for 


reckoned as ſuch, and the Elbe is rather to be eſteemed one of 
the Confines and Boundaries of his hc than thay I ways 
belonging to him. 

LAk ES. -In this Kingdom hom are nich many of 
them, particularly in the Dioceſe of Vyburg, and of Gottorp; 
alſo near Haderſſeben, in the Duchy of S{efwick. Both the Ri- 
vers and Lakes abound with great Variety of Fiſh, as Salmon, 
Pikes, Perch, Tench, Trouts, Eels, Turbots, and other 
Kinds, which are ſomewhat plenty in theſe northern Parts, 


* neee 


Inhabitants, but conduce to their Trade and TY the moſt 
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Stags, Elks, Wild-Boars, Hairs, - and Wild -F owl in great 


on the N. E. Side of Gottorp : Though there are ſome others 


RiveRs,—There are Numbers in this Kingdom, pose | 


dhips of any conſiderable Burthen; for the Z£yder cannot be 


and not only contribute to the more comfortable Support of the 


remarkable of which we purpoſe to . in our Hiſtory o 
Norway. 


dhe North Pole; for Nordway, in the Language of that Coun- 
try, ſignifies the Way to the North. Though ' ſome of the 


ſome Parts about 50 Norway Miles, and in others not near ſo 


divided from Sweden by a long Ridge of Mountains; called at 


IY 
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Mines. There are but fv of ets However, thers 
are ſome Iron Mines and Forges, particularly near the moun- 
tainous Part, on the N. E. of Gottorp; and they have ſuffici. 
ent, not only for their own Uſe, but likewife for to batter fot 
other Commodities with other European Nations. 
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The Natural H IST OoRx of NORWAY. 


HIS Country i is called in Latin, Norvegia, or Norwgid 
Regnum, and had its Name from its Situation towards 


Daniſh Antiquarians pretend, it took its Name from one NM. 
rus, the Founder of the Kingdom; but in this Hiſtorians art 
not agreed. | 
Its Ex ENT. This Country is of a very large Extent, 
reaching from Cape Lindeſuaes South, to the North Cape on 
the Borders of Ruſſia; above 300 Norway Miles . Thus M, 
Ramus, in the Chorographical Deſcription of 1 
putes its Length from Lindeſnaes, which lies in 57 4.4 
the North Cape, at the Exttemity of Finmark, at 717: 300 ; 
but its Breadth is very unequal to the Length, being in 


much, reckoning from the Frontiers of Sweden, Weſtward to 
Cape, Statt, near Sundmoer, in 21* Longitude, from the Ca. 
naries, is the wideſt Part. 

Its BouNDARIES. Alt is bounded on the South 110 1 
trance into the Baltic, called the Schagerac, or Categate, on the 
Weſt and North by the Northern Ocean, and on the Eaft it is 


different Parts by different Names; as H Wanne  Diftefub 
. — Dearfield, c. 


* The common Miles of Noravay are com ated to be about One 
fourth larger than a German Mile ; at which Rate, they are near 
equal to 5 or 6 meaſured Exgliſ Miles. 


the 
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Tue Norwegians were very antiently governed by Kings of 
heir own; but in the Year 1350, Norway was made ſubject to 
the King of Denmark, and each of the Provinces has been ever 

governed by Viceroys, appointed by the King of Den- 
mark, The Norwegians have indeed made ſeveral Attempts to 
ſet up Kings of their Nation, particularly Hermolaus Hulda- 
ut, &c. but to no Purpoſe. 

Norway is divided into four Goyernments or Preſectorſhips, 
which are choſe of Bergen, Ager buys, Drontheim, and. Ward- 
hys ; beſides that of Bahus, which is ſubject to Sweden, and 
the ſeveral Iſlands dependent on Norway. 

Bergen, which is the principal Town of the Province and 
Government of Bergen, and indeed of the whole Country, 'and 
ſands on the Main-land in a Valley, in Form of a Semi- 
circle, is an antient and famous Sea- port, mentioned by Pom- 
mus Mela and Pliny, in the crooked Bay, called Jelleſurd, 
into which we enter by a narrow Streight, named Carmeſundt, 
bordered on each Side with high Rocks for ſeveral Miles toge- 
ther, Lat. 61*: 15” N. Long. 6* : 5” E. This City is ſituate 
near the Middle of Norway, 137 Miles from Chriſtianſand, 
to the N. W. The Bay is ſo deep, that Veſlels of almoſt 
ny Burthen may go into it, to load and unload, before the 
Merchants Warehouſes. Here is the principal Mart and Ma- 
guines of ſeveral Merchandizes, vaſt Quantities of Hides, 
Tallow, the Skins of many curious Animals for Beauty and 
Uſe, Bever, and other fine Furs. Fir- Timber, &c, are 
brought hither from the neighbouring Provinces, and ſhipped 
off to foren Parts. The Inhabitants drive alſo a conſiderable 
Trade in Stock-fiſh, which are taken on theſe Coaſts in Janu- 
ay, and dried in the open Air. The Privileges which are 
granted by the King of Denmark to Strangers make them flock 
to this Town, and import thither ſuch Neceſſaries of Life, as 
the Country does not produce; as Wheat, Rye, Biſcuits, 
beer, Wine, Brandy, &c. which they exchange for the Mer- 
chandizes above mentioned. This is the See of a Biſhop, Suf- 
ragan to the Archbiſhop of Drontheim. The Churches here 
ue pretty well built; as alſo are the ſeveral Edifices raiſed by the 


Merchants of the Hans-towns, and particularly their Ex- e 


change, The Houſes were wont to be built with Timber 
Vor. II. K only; 


_ 
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only; hut that Bit yery FAYE LIEN as. there. were fre. 
quent Fires, and the City being 4 85 reduced, to Alhes in 
1702, the Houſes were Able Wich tone: 80 that it is noy . 
juſtly eſteemed the largeſt, molt. beautiful, and Populoug 
Town in Norway. On the Weſt Sie of the Town ſtands 3 . 
Ray al Citadel, in which the Goyernor reſides, and I whigh bog 10 
a to defend the Harbour. 
There is a F actory here, called the Cl iter, i in which a Com: 


munity of Merchants live, whq are ſtiled LD * 0 5 
wear no particular Habit to diſtinguiſh thee, . 1 
TY Z {5 ex 

ena xs. Hide ;@ fr 


The moſt antient Inhabitants of Norway were moſt probably fi 
driven out of 7 a by Por. pey the Great, and ſpread themſelves un. 
the North, as far as they found habitable Countries ; 3. but did na + 
envy the antient Inhabitants of Norway their Retregt among the 
cold Mountains of Kolen and Finmar, the eaſtern Hide of which i; 
was e from the ſame Motives, by Fugitives fram duda 
and Finland, near the Bathnic Hay, who have giyen their Coun: 
try and People their Name in cammgns, as as they had met wich r 
the ſame hard Fate of being pelle from theis Cquntry by te; 
Me w_ a 

The more modern Nortpegiant, like the Reſt of the rock q 
Nations, were a Mixture of the remaining Celto-Soytbiaw, adi; 
the new Race of Afaatics, who ſpread and ſtrengtbeneſſg, 
themſelves by a more ciyiliſed Manner of living ; ſometine; 
under the Government of one, and at other Times, of many: 
Kings : Theſe, both before and after Gauer, were into 
—4 but chiefly in the tenth, Century, under Ki ng ; Harald, 
Bene who ee all "oe petty Kings - ww | 

| 140? 1 1 
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The Natural H. ibory of Noravay, vanllated from 1 yt Ont 
inal of the Right Reverend ee Pon onto ory Bio of 
| , calf and Member of the Royal A of Sciete ; at 
$9 5 illuſtrated with Variety af * -P ates, Folio, Sr. 
whoſe authentic and 1 ingenious Hiſtory, we fab chiefly. borrow the 
following Deſgription of this Country ; and al * ſomewhat 
larger in our Account, as this Country and the Inhabi itants | there 
7 f zar to be but little known, 8 


o 
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Sin qutntly raiſed man) Malecontents, ſent ſeveral Colonies out of 
oy be Country to inhabit Leland, Greeiland, Ferorne, Hetland, 
lous and ths Gag e Wy FE 1 Ge * ä WE 
ls According to ſome antient Hiſtories, the Norwegians failed 
"oY is tlc 1797 ladies long before, the Spaniards, judging, of the 


Points of the | dompaſs by the Courſe of the Sun . But tho” 
much is ſaid of if in this Hiſtory, and our Reverend Author 
ſems to favour this Opinion, we ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine it; but find it inconteſtible, that they were very early 
expert ih.he practical Part of Navigation, and; with great In- 
frepidity of Mind,* ventured far in Queſt of diſtant Shores, in 
order to obtain Settlements, improve their Knowledge, or gra- 


tify their natural Curioſity, ——— Many conſiderable Colonies 
es 1088 dave, at different Times, removed from hence, particularly at 
| not the End of the ſourteenth Gemury, by which Means, this 
; the Country has, been greatly weakened, and ſtripped of its Thha- 
wich biants in many Places; but later Times have recovered this 
7 0 ; ſo that the old Habitations are again occupied, and ie 
gag Ones added to them; from; whence we may ſee the Benefits of 
wich Peace, and What Advantages it brings to a Country, not only 
weng n the, Number of the Huſbandmen, but ſeafaring Men, and 
the great Improvements made in each Branch, even withitt 
herq the Space of one Century. here are likewiſe great Num- 
ana bers of Foreigners, who come into Norway; and fettle there, 
ned BY particularly Daniſh; Engliſb, Scotch, Dutch,; and Germans, The 
0 Fir of tneſe have more frequent Opportunities and encourag- 
nan ing Motives ; eſpecially ſince the Union of Gahnar, which in- 
Itr0- corporated thoſe two Nations into one, profeſſing the ſame 
rad Religion,” ſubject to the ſame Government, and ſpeaking the 
anl-W (ime Language, For, at the general Diet, held in Bergen, Annes 
g 1450; in A Letter, ſubſcribed by the Senators, are theſe 
Words: „ Both Kingdoms, Denmark and Norway ſhall hence- 
8 * K 2 i Det „ ee 
enba- . od «5 os Hl nite i ? 
ml we think proper here to 6bſerve, wich out Author, that, as 
hne have no particular Knowledge of that Part of Neravæy, called 


Fimark, which lies in the frigid Zone, or near the polar Circle ; it 
the Country of Norzvay, properly ſo called, at the Extremity of 
tte temperate Zone, that is here to be chiefly treated of. 

f Part II. p. 226, | 
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64 forth be united in brotherly Love, in Trade and Friendſhip,” 

And both are regarded in Norway with the ſame Aﬀec. 
tion by People in general, and by the Government in particu. 
lar, The Engliſh were early admitted to great Privileges 
by the King Otuffe Kyrre, who gave them a convenient Place 
to build on; and theſe Privileges deſcended to their Poſterity; 
and through their Means, the Chriſtian Religion was firſt A 
pagated. ——— The Scotch have ſettled in great Numbers in 
theſe Parts, and likewiſe greatly ſubſerved the Tntereſt of 
Chriſtianity. The Germans, in ſome Meaſure, have ſuperſeded 


the Engliſh of Jater Years, both with 08 to Trade and 
Privileges. 


k 8 * 
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The e Form and clue F their Bi: 0 | 


Though the outward Aſpect is ſeldom regarded as the prin- 
cipal Endowment ; yet, as it ftrikes the Eye, we may obſerve, 
that the Norwegians in general are of a good Appearance, tall, 
well-made, and lively. The Peaſants, who live among the 
Mountains, are generally taller than the Reſt, and have a 
certain Severity in their Countenance, which commands Re- 
ſpect. But along the Coaſt, they are more corpulent, and 
ſhorter of Stature. Some Hiſtories mention, that ſome of the 
antient Inhabitants were of a gigantic Size, which is ſome- 
what confirmed, by ſome large human Skeletons that have been 
dug up in the Mountains ; but waving that Point, it is certain, 
the Nertoegians are a very ſtrong, robuſt, hardy Pesple, fome- 
what differing, according to the Situation they live in the Air 
they . breathe, their Diet, &c. but they are generally healthy, 
and many live to more than 100 Vears of Age, attributed, in 
a great Meaſure, to their conſtant Labour and chearful Diſpo- 
ſition, which is equally applicable to both Sexes. bei 
Hair and Eyes are for the moſt Part lighter than thoſe of other 
Nations, as we find the Coldneſs of that Climate changes the 
Colour of the Hares, Partridges, and moſt of the Norwegian 


Animals; and the Alteration in the human Species is Amen 
viſible the farther from the Equator.” A 161 e ON 
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ik Genius in Arts and en Ke. #3. 


2 are generally Jextrous,: penetrating, and- ingenious, 
pegially in all Kinds of mechanic Performances. Even the 
4 in a Farm Houſe, by their accurate Imitation of ſeve- 
ral Trades, make themſelves, many, Neceſſaries, which they 
muſt otherwiſe. purchaſe ; and where. a peculiar Genius pretty 
much leads them to any one Thing, we find them proportion- 
ably diſplay ſurprizing Invention. Many of their young Men, 
who are fond of Muſic, make their own Violins, and ſame of 
them very good; but they appear peculiarly i ingenious in build- 
ing Ships, which they perform by, Imitation only. Many are 
curious in carving Wood and Sculpture; ſo that in their Royal 
Muſeum, ſeveral Curioſities of theſe Kinds are preſerved as. 
Memorials of their Ingenuity. What ſuch Geniuſſes are capa- 
ble of when affiſted by a proper Education, the three great 
Maſters, Berg, Beg. and Arbin, have given ample Proof. But 
the Norwegians. are. in nothing more remarkable, than their 
Skill in Navigation; in which, even their Anceſtors have been 
ſo juſtly famed in Hiſtory; which we have before taken Notice of. 
EARNING. Nor is the Capacity or Taſte of the Ner- 
ucgiant for Literature, inferior to their Skill in Mechanics. 
Had they the ſame Opportunities, for Improvement as their 
Neighbours have in Denmark, they would probably make very 
great Progreſs in the liberal Sciences, and ſhine in the Repub- 
lic of Letters. Their Children; take Learning very, faſt, and 
the Number of their Schools are of late greatly increaſed, which, 
together with the greater F reedom they enjoyed than in former 
Times, are no ſmall Advantages and Encitements to, ſuch Im- 
provements. And it has been pretty general amongſt the po- 
liter Part, in Places diſtant from Academies for Education, to 
ſend their Children abroad ſor that Purpoſe; which has pro- 
duced ſome eminent Scholars, who oy diſtir nguiſhed üer 
ſelves in their Writings on ſeyeral important Subjects, of 
which our Author gives us a conſiderable Catalogue, and, 
amongſt the reſt, Gunnerus, who was born at Chriſtigna ; at 
prefent Mag. Legens, at the Univerſity of Jena, reckoned by 
many to be one of the greateſt Metaphyſicians and Philoſo- 
Pers! in the preſent Age, from the Works which he publiſhed * 


in 
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in 1748; and that ſome others in particular Sciences have 
diſcovered very extraordinary Capacities. 
MENTAL Quarrttts, Tc They are of a very civil 
and courteous Behaviouf, for which they expect a ſuitable Re. 
turn; and though this may degenerate fomètimes into Flat. 
tery and Craftineſs, in order to deceive, - they 'dre in genetal 
faithful and hongſt; atid theit Fidehty to theit Sovereign ſnews 
irſelf remarkably, of whoſe Throne they are #KKriowledgld ty 
be no ſmall Support. And in private inteſtine Broils, as welk 
as public Wars, Yalour; united with Fidelity, has been from th 
greateſt Antiquity, the Characteriſtic of the Virtbiglant. Pi, 
ſays dur Author, their natural Courage ſhould! degenerate {9 
often into a Diſpoſition to fighting among themſelves ! Which 
may be juſtly attributed to their Ambition; but when we ſpeak 
of this inherent and general Principle of their Conduct, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that they are from thence anitnated 
to many laudable and worthy Purſuits. ' From hende the Mr. 
tvegian Peaſant is excited to live independent of any, and with- 
out being in any Body's Debt. If they can buaſt a Deſcehr 
from the antient Nobility, of which they ite not à little ptbld, 
they are inſpired with fuch Principles of Honour, as vety rate- 
I to ſully their Dignity of Character. And of Colitſe, they 
are fond of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by fine Cloaths, tegant 
Houſes, gay Furniture, &c, This is very compicudus in moſt 
of their trading Towns, whete Commerce giyes them an Op- 
portunity of convetſing with Foreigners; eſpecially the Ang. 
hb, whom they chiefly endeavour to imitate, With reſpect to 
Generofity, another Species, or Offspring of Ambition, they 
excel many other Nations; a Traveller is ſeldom ſuffered to 
pay for his Lodging; which may partly proceed from the ſmall 
Number that vifit thoſe Parts therefore they think it their 
Duty to treat the Stranger as well as in their Power lies, and 
look upon it as an Honour done them, if he accepts of their 
Civilities. Notwithſtanding all this, the Peaſant never gives 
| the upper End of the Table to the- greateſt Gueſt that ever 
comes under his Roof. They keep open Houſe for three 
Weeks at Chrni/tmas, when their Tables abound with Variety 
and Plenty. | 6.71.00. 2 ĩ5 
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Len e e eſtabliſhed Religion in Ks is 
e the ſame as in Denmark, viz. Tutheraniſm. —ͤ— They haye 
an Archbiſhop. at Drontheim. | 
q LANGUAGE. Inis js in moſt Places the fame 2s in Terr 
2 land, viz. a Diale& of the antient Rum, and, accorging to 
4 IWormius, the pureſt that is ſpoke any where at this Time, 
\ making uſe of ſome Hieroglyphics ; but in the civilized and 
y more polite Part of the Country, it differs but little from that 
0 of Denmark. 


I} EXERCISE and DivERSIans,——— Formerly. the Norwegian 
e Youth, not only among the common People, but alſo amongſt 
, thoſe in a more elevated Station, were trained up to Wreſt- 
0 ling, Riding, Swimming, Throwing the Dart, Scaling, Climb- 


ing ſteep Racks, &c. and the other Part of their Education, 
conſiſted in writing the Runic Characters, Blowing the Horn, 
Dancing, and Compoſing Songs, Odes, &c. “ and they ſtill 
practiſe ſome of the politer and leſs dangerous Arts, ſuch as 
Running, Hunting, Swimming, Shooting, and other military 
and manly Exerciſes ; and ſomewhat differ in reſpect to their 
Situation, Seaſon of the Year, and other wee of Edu- 
cation. 
Cusrous, &c. In Matias here, as in Denmark, 
the Women have many Admirers, being eſteemed the Hog 
and more ſlender in Proportion than the Men; fo that their 
Parents have many Offers generally, which they take Care to 
improve, paying no ſmall Regard to Birth and Education. 
Contracts are, therefore, as in Denmark, carrying on for a con- 
ſiderable Time by the Parents, before they can ſettle the Con- 
ditions of the Nuptials, which are celebrated by the Miniſter, 
as in Denmark. Here was a very remarkable Jubilee-wedding 
in the Year 1733, at Frederick/hall, when four Couple. were 
married, each of them more than 100 Years old; ſo that the 
Royal Family and many of the Nobility, were ee at their 
Marriage and ſubſequent Ball. 

FUNERALS. -They are very difterent frond mann other 
Countries; it being no uncommon Taking! for them to fit at 

Jy ' thy 


* A pecking of their Gadd have in a Tranſlation of an 
elegant and pathetic Lapland Ode, in the aac Vol. VI. No. 407) 
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the Head of the Coffin, playing all Day long on the VI Gin, 
perhaps to drive away Melancholy. They do the ſame, when 
the Corpſe is carrying to Church in a Boat, which is frequent 
in the weſtern Parts ; but even'this is not fo ſtrange, as an 
old and ſuperſtitious Cuitom, in ſome Places in the Dioceſe of 
Chriſlianſand, where they aſk the dead Perſon, Why he died ? If 
his Wife was not kind to him? Or his Neighbours civil to him? 
In ſome Places of Lardal, every one coming into the Room 
Where the Corpſe is, kneels down, and aſks Forgiveneſs from 
it, if ever they had offended him. This Cuſtom, ridiculous as 
it is, the wiſer and more modern Clergy find it difficult to 
reſtrain them from. | 

DREss. The Peaſants here, as in moſt other Coun- 
tries, do not trouble themſelves much about the Change of 
Faſhions. Thoſe Peaſants, generally called Strile Farmers, 
| Have this Particularity ; they wear their Breeches and Stockings 
of a Piece; ſomething like thoſe of the Hrfſars. They do not 
wear a Jacket, with Plaits, Pockets, and Buttons, like thoſe 
of the Danes; but a wide, looſe Jacket, made of a coarſe, 
woollen Cloth ; their Waiſtcoats are the ſame ; but thoſe that 
will appear finer than ordinary, wear Lace of the ſame, or 
different Colour, and Value, and even ſome of particular Pla- 
ces diſtinguiſh themſelves by ſuch Kind of Variations in their 
Dreſs. They generally wear a flapped Hat, and a black quartered 
Cap. The Peaſant never wears a Neckcloth, except when he is 
dreſſed, affecting to go open-breaſted, for the Snow: to beat 
in and lodge, which is thought an Ornament. About the Body 
they wear a broad, leathern Belt, ornamented with convex 
Braſs-plates. To this Belt hangs 4 Chain, to which - they 
faſten a Toll-knife, a larger Knife, a Gimblet, and other 
Things, which they call their Shire. —The Women dreſs 
in Jackets, laced cloſe, often with Silver Ornaments, a Silver 
Chain three or four Times round their Necks, with a gilt Me- 
dal, hanging at the End of it. Their Handkerchiefs and Caps 
are often ornamented with Rings of Silver arid Braſs, and 
many other Trinkets ; but this is much more extravagant on 
her Marriage-day. 2 

Foo. They make their Bread, and dreſs moſt of their 
Victuals in the Danifs. Faſhion, and feed on —_—— 
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Kind of Proviſion. They eat more of Oat-bread than in 
Denmark ; for this Country is remarkable for the beſt of Oats, 
which are ſometimes mixed with Rye; and in Time of Scarcity 
and more barren Parts, they grind the Bark of Fir-trees, and 
mix it with their Meal. The Peaſants are, however, pretty well 
provided with freſh Fiſh from their Lakes and Rivers ; as like- 
wiſe with great Variety of Game, and ſome Cows, Sheep, and 
Goats. They kill and pickle for their Winter Stock; but fo 
order Matters, that it requires Ploughmens Stomachs to digeſt it. 
Here it muſt be obſerved, that they are very fond of Brandy, 
and other Liquors, ſuited to the Coldneſs of their Climate, 
Cc. in Winter eſpecially ; and they likewiſe keep good ſtrong 
Ale againſt Chriflmas, Chriſtenings, Entertainments, tc. but 
for their common Drink, very indifferent Small-beer, and in 
Summer, Milk and Water. a1: tet 


The NATURAL HisTORY of NORWAY. 


Aris. — The Air, together with the Light, Warmth, Humi- 
dity, and other Properties thereof, varies much more in Nor- 
way than in moſt European Countries. This may very well be 
accounted for from the vaſt Extent (which we have already 
mentioned,) The longeſt Day at Bergen conſiſts of 19 Hours, 
and the Shorteſt is only fix. 1 0 
It is very obſervable, that, as in the Beginning of the Vear, 
the Day-light increaſes with remarkable Celerity, ſo it de- 
creaſes, at the Approach of Winter, in the like Proportion. In 
Summer-nights, the Horizon is fo light, when unclouded, that 
you may ſee to read and write, as in the Day. Towards the 
Extremity of Norway, and the Iſlands of Finmark, the Sun is 
continually in View, in the Midſt of Summer, and is obſerved 
to circulate Day and Night round the North Pole, contracting 
ts Orbit, and then gradually enlarging it, till at length it 
leaves the Horizon; ſo that, in the Depth of Winter, it is 
inviſible for ſeveral Weeks. $37 GE a 
From · the Light, which is the firſt Object of Perception in 
the Air, the Degrees of Heat and Cold muſt be conſidered, 
which ate very various, not only from the annual V iciffitudes 
of the Seaſons, but in the very ſame Seaſon, and on the very 
ology and are gteater than Strangers can well imagine. 
ol. II. 
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This, as our Author remarks, is one Inſtance of the Powg 
and Wiſdom of the Creator; for on the Eaſt Side of Norwg, 
in a mild Winter, the Peaſant-Inhabitants ſuffer great Incon- 
veniencies, and without that ſevere Froſt and Snow, and thick 
Ice, which is generally there, they could neither convey the 
Timber they have felled, nor carry their Corn, Butter, Furs, 
and other Commodities on their Sledges to Market- Towns; 
and after the Sale of them, carry back the Neceſſaries they 
are there ſupplied with; and many other Variations, in Sen- 
ſons and Places, equally, ſubſerve the Happineſs of the; Inha- 
birants i in thoſe Parts, and hirn would be thought almoſt 7 iN» 
credible if mentioned. 

After this Account of the Winter $ Cold, n tha Sum- 
mer $ Heat will be thought more ſurprizing;“ for Nothing is 
more certain, than that ſeveral Vegetables, and eſpecially Bar- 
ley, grow up and ripen in fix Weeks, or two Months; ſo 
that we find, where Nature has but a ſhort, Time ta work, ſhe 
accelerates her Operations, and that though there are ſome 
pernicious Night-froſts, great Quantities of Corn are produced 
in Norway; and the Country, in many Places, is much more 
fertile than Foreigners imagine: So that they export Oats and 
Barley; and of Peas, Vetches, Hops, Hemp, Flax, &c. they 
have ſufficient for their Conſumption.- Their Paſturages, 
in many Places, excel thoſe of other Countries; fo that they 
import no F Rl, Butter, Cheeſe, c. except ſome Bacon 
from Denmark. Garden. Vegetables are plenty ; the Pro- 

pagations and Preſervation of which, they have greatly im- 

proved the laſt 40 Years ; which is more eſpecially apparent, 
with regard to medicinal Plants, and ſundry Kinds of Frait, 
And from hence our Author concludes,” that notwithſtanding 
the Severity of the Cold in Norway, the impartial Sovereign of 
Nature has wiſely provided for the Support and Happineſs of 
its Inhabitants ; which will appear ſtrictly true, when confidere 
ed with regard to their Health and long Life. | 

There is likewiſe great Variation in the Winds and Rains 3 

© ſome 


The North 0 South Poles, (as mer are called) are well known 
for being the co/deft Parts of the Earth; but are little thought of as 
the here of all others, tho they really are ſo, as We * elſewhere 

Crate: 4 


5 


of Norway” as: 


ſme that appear regular; others more ſudden and 1 

ous; ſametimes on the Coaſts, are Mountain-ſqualls, or Guſts 
from the Land; yet all appear to have their Uſes, and anſwer 

the Purpoſes of 'the ſupreme Wiſdom and Goodneſs. . 

The Soil varies greatly, as conſiſting of a black Mould, 
gand, Loam, Chalk, Gravel, Turf, Mud, &c. in ſome Pla- 
ces where the Inhabitants dig deep. The Sand of Nertuay 
;s ſeldom white, generally greyiſh ; ſometimes a ſhining Sand, 
with Antimony, uſed in Writing, and prized in other Coun- 
tries. — Clay, both yellow and blue, is found in the 
Creeks ; but in greater Plenty every where up the Country: 
—— —Turf, both brown and black, in many Places, more 
eſpecially in Tracts of Land, or Peninſulas ; where, in the 
Wiſdom of Providence it was moſt neceſſary. There-is 
much fenny, ſwampy Lands in ſome Places; and it is conjec- 
| tured, there are large Caverns of Water under them, that 
ſupport only a thin Cake of Earth, and that very rotten. 

Mines of ſeveral Kinds are in Norway; one, of pure, maſ- 
ſy Silver Veins, at Numedale, near Drammen ; another, the 
moſt antient, though not equally rich, at Kengſberg, ſaid to 
de more than 1 50 F: athom deep; another at Farl/berg,” and, its 
Ore is very rich. Copper Mines, one called the Indſet, 
ten Norway Miles from Dranthein; one likewiſe called the Sek, 
be, fix Miles Eaft of Drontheim, firſt diſcovered. in 1612. 
Ditto at Aardale, in the Dioceſe of Bergen. Iron Mines 
abound in many Places, too numerous to mention. Leads: 
Quickſilver, Sulphur, and Salt Mines, Vitriol, Allum, and 
many curious and uſeful Kinds of Loam. Coal Mines. in the, 
Dioceſe of Aggerbuus, and many other of leſs Note in dhe * 
land P arts. 83 

Mountains and Rocks cover the greateſt Part of the Country. 
which are of various Kinds, - ſuch as the continued Chain of 
Mountains, that run from the South towards the North Pole, 
and the tranſverſal and ſingle Mountains, The higheſt Parts 
of this whole Chain of Mountains are every where ſo ſmooth: 
and level, that, if they were not conſtantly covered with Snowy” 
a might travel much eaſier than in the lower Parts 3 
eſpecially, on the Mountain near Hardanger, over which Hes 
the Road to Kong ſberg; and for the Refreſhment of Strangers 
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and Travellers, there are Mountain-ſtoves, or Reſting-hquſes, 
maintained on Filefield, at the public Charge. EI 
The other Mountains, for the moſt Part, lie tranſverſely, o 
ſingly, fo as to admit of fruitful Vales between them. Some 
of them are extremely romantic in their Figure, viz. that called 
the Sifters, near Aflabouge; and at the Sides are many ſurpri- 
Zing Cavities, into which it is ſuppoſed many haye fallen, that 
have never after been ſeen. Our Author concludes with enume-. 
rating likewiſe ſome peculiar Advantages ariſing to the Inhabi- 
tants from them. | 
If we ſurvey the Sea-Coaſt and Harbours of Norway, we 
ſhould find great Variety. Indeed, probably the ſame Heights 
and Depths ; the Analogy is the fame at the Bottom of the 
Sea, If we may regard the Account of Mariners, the Norwg 
Shore is in few Places level, but generally ſteep, angular, and 
impendent ; in like Manner, as ſome Parts of the Sea are 2 or 
300 Fathom deep; in others, there are large Sand- banks and 
Shoals; and it is obſervable, as the great Fiſh breed and fat- 
ten beſt in the deeper Parts, they are eaſier catched in the 
ſhoaler Water ; and by this Means, the Fiſhermen meet a het- 
ter Subſiſtence to reward their Induſtry.— "Tis obſervable 
of the Sea-water here, that it is not ſo ſalt as in the Balti, 
from the great Number of Rivers running into it; but this 
varies greatly. In ſome Parts near the Torrid Zone, it is 
warmer; and the Fatneſs, or Unctiouſneſs of the North Sea is 
a very confiderable Property of it, and adds greatly to the in- 
numerable Shoals of large and ſmall Fifh, which are bath en- 
gendered and nouriſhed there, ſerving not only for Food, but 
contributing to light almoſt all Countries in Europe, 
SPRINGs——The many Springs iſſuing out of the Moun- 
tains in Norway, and from the vaſt Maſſes of Snow accumula- 
ted on the Summits of them, ſend down vaſt Quantities of 
Water to fructify the parched Sides of the Mountains, and re- 
freſh the Vallies and level Country beneath. By the Junction 
and Confluence of ſeveral of theſe Rivulets, are formed thoſe 
large Streams and Rivers, which were called by the general 
Name of Elven, from whence that of the Elbe in Germany de- 

rives its Name, | ab 5 Es. 
*Rivers, ——— The principal Rivers in Norway are Agr 
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Ne, the dul, Gaulen Otterom, Sire Nid, Tyrafiord, or Dramas 
Lien, Glaamen, or Glommen, (and as it is the largeſt i in this 
Country,) ſometimes called Ster Elven, + 

LAKES, ———— The maſt noted are Ryſſuand in Nerdland, 
Haaſen, the Lake Seiles, the greater and leſſer Afiae,  Stire- 
vand, Sperdille, Rand Veſten, Saren, MAadum, Lund, Norfeoe, 
lid, Furiſvand, Ocysuand, and ſeyeral others ; the Situa- 
tion of which may be found in the Mapa. Our Author ob- 
ſerves, that tho? at any great Diſtance from the Sea, the Rivers 
of Norway are not navigable for Veſſels of any conſiderable Bur- 
then, yet the Water-falls, cauſed by the intervening Rocks 
and Cliffs, and thoſe great Lakes formed by them, contribute 
greatly to their Convenience, and are of eminent Service for 
conveying Timber *, and for driving Mills, and other Pur- 
poſes of Trade and Merchandize, &c. 

The various Productiant of the Sea, and on the Banks of the Lakes, 
are little known, yet ſo far as they are known, or common, are found to 
be greatly beneficial. There are Sea-trees of amazing Figures, 
Variety of Colour, Branches and Leaves of prodigious Dimen- 
ſion, and adapted to many valuable Purpoſes. 

Gems and Stanes in Norway—— Many very curious Pebbles, 
Marble of different Fineneſs and Contexture.————Spar, or 
littering Stones, Alabaſter, Chalk-ſtone, &c. Sand- 
ſtone, Mill-ſtone and Slate, Talk, the Amianthus, or Aſbeſ- 
tos, Pyrites, and Quartz of Marcaſite Cryſtal, and Iſinglaſs, 
Granate, Amethyſt, Chalcedony, Jaſpar and Agate, Thyn- 
derbolts, and other figured Stones, and fome Stones, that 
plainly indicate their having been once ſoft and fluid Subſtances. 
The next Part of our Hiſtory may properly be of RE 
peculiar to, or moſt remarkable in this Country. 

The Horsts :——— Theſe are generally of a deep, * 
colour, and fare hard; yet are ſpirited and ſwift; not fubje&. - 
to many Diſorders, common to Horſes in England ; are very eaſy 
to ride, and ſure footed, and climb Racks to great Admiration, 
and of remarkable Sagacity 3 for, when: going down a flippery 
Deſeent,' 


* Fir and Pine, Elm, At, Ewe, Benvead, (a very curious Wood) 
Birch, Beech, Oak, Eel, or Alder, Juniper, the Aſpin Tree, Pine, 
— Comel, or Slow Free, Haſel, 11 2 2 and even Ebony; (undes 


the Mountains of Kol: e, Willows, &c. are the common 
Growths of this — 2 * 


them near, if he has a Mare, or Gelding with him, he puts 
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Deſcent, they will draw their Hind- legs together, and fide 
down ; but in Nothing more remarkable, than in their Courage 
and Conduct, when fighting Bears, Wolves, &c. which they 
are often obliged to do; and when the Horſe perceives any of 


the Weakeſt behind, and attacks his Antagoniſt with his Fore. 
legs, and frequently kills, unleſs he turns round to kick, and 
then the Bear commonly jumps upon his Back, and conquers 
the Horſe. 

The Oxen and Cos are, in general, of a yellow Colour, 
and for the moſt Part ſmall ; they produce, in ſome Parts 
of Norway, 'a good Quantity of Milk ; but other Parts very 
little, and of a fiſhy Taſte, owing to their Want of proper 
Nouriſhment, and being often obliged to eat the Bones of Fiſh, 
and ſometimes thoſe of their own Species, which they grau, 
and eat with the ſame Greedineſs as a Dog. 

Their SHEEP are neither numerous nor large; but they have 
very good GoarTs, which, in a great Meaſure, ſupply that De- 
ficiency. They frequently ſtray wild, and the Owners with 
ſome Difficulty catch or kill them ; but even from Bergen alone, 
there is ſhipped off annually 70, or 80,000 of raw Goat-ſkins, 
excluſive of ſeveral Thouſands which are dreſſed here for Su. 
fian, Corduan, and Ruſſia Leather, 3 

"Their HoGs are of the long and ſhort-bodied Kind; but 
their Food comes too dear for them to be plenty. Their 
Dogs are numerous in Kind and Uſes ; two Things are re- 
markable ; they are trained up to catch Birds; and go on 
Slopes, that a Man would not be able to follow them; and 
they likewiſe are faithful Guards by Day and Night. 

WIID BeaAsTs. Of theſe we cannot enumerate the' 
Whole. Here are the Wolf, the Elk, the Bear, the common 
Deer, and the Red- Deer; but as the REIN -· DR ER is more pecu- 
liar to the northern Country, they firſt claim our Deſerip- 
tion. This is a Species of the Stag, ſcarce found any where 
elſe; or if brought into other Parts, will not generate and 
thrive. The Shape or Make of the Rein-Deer reſembles the 
Hart, and their Horns are covered with a Fur, and the Bran- 
ches are turned forward, as well as backwards. They, for. 
the moſt Part, run wild about this Country, and are ſhot 2 
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fold like other Game. Their Fleſh is very delicate; ſome- 
thing drier than the Hart, and their Hide, which is. fine and 
ſoft, is very much valued by the Curriers and Leather-Dreſſers. 
They ſometimes herd in Flocks of 2 or 300; but ſhould one 
be killed in the Midft of them, the Reſt will trample him to 
pieces; ſo that they generally ſhoot ſtraggling ones. In Hu- 
mark the Rein-Deer abound moſt 3 not only wild, but tame; 
and they are the Finlanders, or Finlaplanders greateſt Riches. 
They live upon their Meat, Milk, and Cheeſe. They make 
Cloching, Tents, and Bed- covering, with their Skins, and of their 
Tendons, or Sinews they make ſewing Thread. They follow 
their Owner about, wherever he ſtrolls, providing for themſelves, 
by cropping Graſs, or Leaves, or Moſs; for they live on very 
little Food: Theſe Rein-Dcer are likewiſe very uſeful to dra 
the Sledges for the Convenience of travelling ; and *tis admi- 
rable with what Swiftneſs they ſkip along, and convey the Paſ- 
ſenger over the ſnowy Mountains, generally with great Safety; 
though, according to Hiſtory, they are not ſo governable as 
our Engliſb Horſes. They are a neat, clean, briſk, entertain - 
ing Creature; and Dogs are brought up as their Leaders and 
Protectors; for the Wolf is their great Enemy, tho” they will 
defend themſelves with their Horns for a conſiderable Time; 
and, by the Aſſiſtance of their leading Dog, often - eſcape 
Harm. | 5 | Dae Ne 

The BEAR is a Creature ſo well known, as not ſo much to 
need Deſcription, The Male is called by the Natives Bamſin, 
and the She-Bear Bingſen. Theſe are deſcribed as of a light- 
brown, or ſilver-grey, ſmall Eyes, ſhort Ears, wide Swallow, 
ſtrong Loins, but their greateſt Strength is in their Fore · feet; 
very ravenous Creatures, but moſt dangerous to a pregnant Wo- 
man, which they will devour, if poſſible, for the Sake of the 
Fetus; otherwiſe he "chiefly acts upon the defenſive only. 
On the other Hand, it may ſeem very ſtrange, that it was 
never known, that a Bear hurts any Child. His Food, in Ne- 
ceſſity, is Roots, Graſs, and Greens, He won't meddle with 
any dead Carcaſe, unleſs he has firſt butchered it. They give 
us many ſtrange Accounts of the Sagacity of this Creature, 
Uz, that if he meets with Bullocks, or Sheep with a Bell, be 
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will inftantly tear that off, and ſtamp it flat with his Foot, 
or daſh it to Pieces, that it may never ſpeak more. Te 
wards Winter, he ſeeks his Den in a Rock. Here he makez 
himſelf a Bed of Moſs z he hides the Opening with Branches 
and Boughs of Trees, and will lie there a whole Winter, ot 
at leaſt a great Part of it faſt aſleep. 

WorLves are ſeldom ſeen in the Dioceſe of Bergen. This 
Creature is ſhaped much like a Dog ; and his Colour is gene. 
rally grey; but in the Mountains in Winter tutn white. They 
have generally 5 or 6 Young at a Time, which the Norwegians 


take great Pains to deſtroy, and which they effect very often 


through the Careleſſneſs of the old ones. Their Food is any 
Thing they can conquer; yet it is ſaid, that they will luer 
Hunger for a long Time. 

The Govvs are ſomewhat different from the Wolf in Kind, 
in Form, and in the Places of their Habitation, &c. moſt 
commonly lurking in private, and ftealing on their Prey; and 
generally kill, yet they eat but little, being very delicate, 
Perhaps feaſt themſelves only with the Head, or Udder. 
Here ate Foxts of different Kinds and Colour. The extra- 
ordinary Relations of their Cunning, and of Squirtels, we ſhall 
omit the particular Deſctiption of. 

- Eamins are very common. This little Creature hides itſelf 
in the Cracks of Rocks, and Heaps of Stones. It is remark- 
able for its precious, white Skin, which has a Spot on its 
Tail, and few Women of Faſhion but have a Cloak, faced 
and ornamented with this Skin. So extremely cleanly, and 
delicate is this Creature, that it would rather run through the 
Fire, than through the leaſt Mud and Dirt; yet, notwith- 


ſtanding, ſtinks almoſt as bad as a Poll-Cat, living or dead ; 


but eſpecially, when the Male and Female couple. 
The BEAVER is an amphibious Animal, and feeks its Food, 


generally in ſtill, or gentle running Water. It is found moſt- 


ly in Sollber, and Jemptiland. Its Shape is like a long-bodied 
Dog, with ſhort Legs, a ſhort and flat Head, ſmall, round 
Ears and Eyes, à large, thick, ſcaly Tail, conſiſting of ſe⸗ 
veral Jolnts.—-On this Creature 1s 4 Bag, in which is the 
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Nein * rich Pt is ' carried on a conſiderable Trade, at El- 
termus Fair, and is greatly valued by all the commercial States 
of the known World. 

There is another, Creature, called the Iven, or Erran, 
which few other Countries know farther than by Report. They 
are frequently called Kola. In their Shape they reſemble the 
Beaver, but are ſmaller ; they are exceeding fierce and devour- 
ing; though he ſeldom goes into the Water, but ſeeks to fas 
tisfy his voracious Appetite chiefly by Land. He is black, va- 
riegated with brown and yellowiſh Streaks ; his Skin ſhines , 
like Damaſk; it is covered with ſoft Hair, and is very preci- 
ous; well worth the Huntſman's While to kill, if without 
much damaging the Skin. 

The Haaren is alſo hunted on account of its Skin, which, in 
Form, is like a large, brown, Foreſt Cat, the Head and Snout 
ſharper. Under their Belly, they ate of a bright, yellow Co- 
lour; their Bite is dangerous, and their Smell is very diſa- 
greeable. 

Belides theſe, there are others, UE. 18 Porcupines, 
Moles, Rats, or Lemings, of different Kinds, Colours, He 
but as we can form Ideas of them from thoſe in our own Couns | 
try, we may omit a particular Deſcription of them. 
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Of the BIRDS of Notwar. 


With reſpe& to Birds, which are peculiar to, or abound in 
greater Quantities in Norway, than elſewhere, they are of dif- 
ferent Claſſes, with regard to the Element, in which they take 
up their Abode. Tho? their Magnitude, Colour, and F orm, their 
Manner of ſubſiſting, their hurtful, or harmleſs Nature, &c. 
may deſerve diſtin Notice; yet, we muſt be leſs minute in 
pur Account. 

The Claſs of Land-birds admit of few, but da; are alſo 
known in Denmark, and in moſt other European Countries, EX» 
Ept the Tiuren, Rypen, and Ferpen. | 

The Tiunxkx is a large Bird, reſembling an Eagle, but 
far more harmleſs in their Nature, They are ſat, and good 
Eating. In Winter they hide themſelves deep in Snow, but 
Vat does not prove a Security to them from Men and Foxes. 
Vor, II. | M —— - The 
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he Rypen is a Kind of Partridge, which are delicious 
for Food. There are great Quantities taken, and ſent to dif. 
tant Places. It is alſo remarked of them, that they change 
their Colour three Times a Year, The Ferpen, ſome⸗ 
times called the Francelin, is an excellent Land · bird, and ſerveg 
the Norwegians inſtead of Pheaſant or Moor- game. It is like a 
Pigeon, or Partridge; but in Feathers and Colour, it is more 
like the Wood-game. It is variegated very beautifully in 
Stripes; and for its white, ſound, and tender Fleſh, and for 
its delicious Taſte, is preferred to almoſt any Fowl. The 
Fowlers entice and ſeduce them to their Snares, by blowing 
a Pipe, in Imitation of their own Note. eg 
But that Claſs, which abounds in greater Number, and is 
little known in other Places, are Water and Coaft-fawl, and 
which, as our Author obſerves, may deſerve to be conſidered 
as one of thoſe Bounties the great Creator hath beſtowed on 
this Country, for which the Country ſeems adapted,. as their 
Refuge and Aſylum in the high Cliffs, and whoſe numerous 
Flights ſeem, as it were, to exceed our Ideas, and extenſiyely 
provide for the Support and Relief ef thoſe, who otherwiſe, in 
the more ſevere Seaſons of the Year, might ſuffer great Want. | 
This our Author conſiders, both with reſpect to their Feathers | 
and Down, their Eggs, and their Fleſh ; many of which are 
eſteemed well-taſted and ſubſtantial Food. How Nature has 
provided for the Nouriſhment and Support of theſe innumera- 
ble Flights remains in ſome Meaſure inſcrutable to us, in theſe 
inacceſſible Rocks. It is, however, certain, tho' the Manner 
of taking them is very hazardous, they are eſteemed a Reward 
E 8 ſufficient to great Attempts for that Purpoſe: Among 'thele is 
i what they call 3 ks | 
.* The Aarfugl, or Growſe, ſhaped not unlike to a common 
Cock, but black, or dark-brown in Colour, and red about the 
| | fe Aker Rixe, is made a good deal like a Snipe, browniſh, 
with a pretty longiſh Neck and Legs. Its Fleſh is white, and of 

a delicate Taſte. ; mn - ow ; 
The Al, is a Bird peculiar to this Country, and for its 
Feathers, as well as Fleſh, much admired.” It is as big as 4 
large Duck; the Wings are ſmaller in general, the Body 
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black, but the Ends of the Wings are white, and a white 
Streak runs all down the Neck and Breaſt. They can fiſh and 
ſwim; but at Land, theit Wings nor Legs are but little Secu- 
rity ta thefn. 

The Berg Ugle is a ſmall Sea-bird, like the A in Colonr, 
but not much bigger than à Thruſh. 

The Dem Paps, or Cocothraus, are very remarkable for their 
melodious Voice, reſembling that of an Organ, Its Body is 
beautifully variegated z red, black and white on the Wings; 
and grey on the Back; the Hen is only of a blue-grey. The 
ſcarceſt are thoſe that are green, with * Tufts of Feat 
on the Head. 

The Drofſel, or Thruſh, are Liſtinguiſhed into thirty different 
Sorts 3 but in many, the Difference is ſo ſmall, that it may ra- 
ther be looked upon as accidental, than ſpecifio. | 

There are likewiſe vatious Kinds of Pigeons, varying in 
Colour and Size, as they are wil or tame, reſiding in the 
Woods, or Rocks, Sc. 

The Edler, or Wild Duck, found all along that Coaſt, 
and in Iceland, Greenland, Faroe, Cc. are very remarkable, 
with reſpect to Colour. The Cock on the upper Part is black, 
mixed with a dark green; under the Eyes, white, mixed 
with light green. The Breaſt'is black; under the Belly and 
Wings of a light grey, and the Tail of a dark green, ſhin- 
mg Hue. They are peculiarly careful of their Eggs, and 
tender of their Young. Their Breaft is covered with an un- 
paralleled ſoft Down, which the Hen plucks off, the latter End 
2 Time of Setting, to make the Young a er warn 

Beſides theſe, there are great Variety of Birds, as the Edge 
Nightingale, the Elve, Konge, ©c.——The Falt, or Falcon, the 
Gaze, or Gooſe, is of different Colours, &c. the Gog reſembles 
a Hawk; the Hav-Aare is ſhaped like a Duck. The Hav-- 
Sl is a large Sea-bird ; the Head and Neck are formed like 
thoſe of the Stork, the Hoeg, or Hawk, The Hons, one of 
the moſt extenſive among the Bird-kind, are very plenty; in 
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© . voids it; becauſe the leaſt Touch of it by his Hand would 
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Of Sea-SERPENTS, and ofhet marta Fisr,” 


18 2 31 0 

There are Land- Serpents of different Fomns 3 3 but the mok 
aſtoniſhing is the Serpent of the Ocean, or large  Sea-Snake, 
which, our Author ſays, he once took. for a Chimera; but that 
he was now fully convinced, they7are found in the North Seas. 
The Head of this Snake, which is faid to reſemble. that of thy 
Horſe, is of a greyiſh Colour; the Mouth is black, and very latge, 
with black Eyes, and a White Mane; hanging down. from its 
Neck to the Surface. of the Water. Between the Head and 
Neck were ſeven or eight Folds, which were very thick, and the 
Length of this Snake was more than 100 Yards. They hays 
been ſeen to raiſe themſelves out of the Water to a ſurprizing 
Height; and ſometimes ſpout the Water out of their Noſkrils, 
like the Whale; but this don't oſten happen. Whenever it 
approaches, they put the Water in great Agitation; ſometimes 
overſet Boats, or Veſſels, by flinging themſelves acroſs... To 
attempt to row from them is impracticable; but the-Fiſhermen 
have Methods to avoid their Purſuits When, they come near, 
they generally fling ſomething at them, and then they dive, 
and do them no Injury; but what is more remarkable, they 
have an extraordinary Quickneſs of Smell, and ſuch an Aver- 
ſion to the Smell of Caftor, that moſt Fiſhermen, and other 
Mariners in general, provide themſelves with this Drug; for 
they find they will conſtantly avoid it. In the remote Parts of 
Norway, in Summer, there is a viſcid Matter, Which iſſues 
from them, and ſwims on the Surface of the Water. If a 
Fiſherman finds this Matter near his Net, he very carefully a- 


cauſe a Swelling, and very often requires an Amputation of 
the Arm. This, and many other ſtrange Accounts of thit 
Snale, our Author ſays were atteſted upon Oath. Mr. Pa 
Daſs, in his Deſcription of Nordland, is of Opinion, that this 
Sea- Serpent may be called the Leviathan, He has publiſhed 
ſome Verſes on the Subject, which our Author has inſerted Page 
205, to which we muſt refer the Curious, 

The KRAKEN is the largeſt and moſt ſurprizing of all tho 
animal Creation, It appears to be of the Pahpee- kind; but hi 
Size is ſo enormous, that che beſt Idea we can ſorm of it i 
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by that of a Floating -iland; and of the amazing Strength of 
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its vaſtly large, and wide- extended Limbs, by ſuppoſing, if it 
Jaid hold of a Man of War, it would be able to ſink it. Be- 
ſides its uncommon, Size or Bulk, it has likewiſe a peculiar 
Scent, which it can emit, at certain Times, which is well 
known to many experienced Fiſhermen, and by which he is 
woided by Men, but thereby he will begulle and draw a 
great many Fiſh near him; and immediately ſwallows his wel- 
come Gueſt. There ate very large Accounts of this ſtrange 
and uncommon Creature; but we purpoſely omit them, leſk 
they ſhould ſeem incredible. Our Aut lor concludes his Ac- 
count with the Words of the Son of Sirach. Me hath ſeen 
him, that he might tell us? And who can magnify bim 'as | ets? 
There are hid yet greater Things than theſe"be ; for we have ſeen but 
a fre of his Works, Ecelus. ch. xiii. ver. 31, 332. 


Amongft the many Sca- monſters which are in the North 
Seas, is the Mex- Man, Whoſe Mate is called Hav: Tun, or 
Mex-MaAip. Theſe Creatures are ſometimes called Sea-apes. 
According to the beſt Accounts, the Length of this Fiſh, 
when full grown, is about eight Spans. Its Head is oval, and 
its Face reſembles that of a Man. It has an high Forehead, 
little Eyes, a flat Noſe, and large Mouth B but has no Chig 
or Ears. It has two Arms, which are ſhort, but without 
Joints, or Elbows; with Hands, or Paws; to each of which 
there are four long Fingers, connected to each other by a 
Membrane, Their Sex is diſtinguiſhed by the Parts of Ge- 
neration. The Females have Breaſts, with which they ſuckle 
their Young ; ſo that the upper Part of their Body reſembles 
that of the human Species, and the lower Part that of a Fiſh, 
The Fleſh is generally eſteemed, and they are uſually very fat; 
but they. make a lamentable Noiſe, when taken, An Account 
of their being catched, &c. we have from Wormius, Guiccardino, 
oc, 

The SEA-HoRsE is ſeen ſomtimes on this Coaſt, but not ſo 
common as about Jceland. Alſo the Whale, the Gooſe-beaked 
Whale, the Black Sharke, the Golden Sharke, the Fhing-fiſb, the 
Steen-croſmar, the Frog-fiſh, the Sturgeon, the Saw-fiſb, the 
Walf-fiſh, and the Walruſs Fiſhes, ſo remarkable in their Form, 
that our Author has yery particularly deſcribed S_—— 
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luſtrated hie Deſeription by Copper-plate Prints; to whoſe large 
and particulat Accounts of the Fiſh, that abound, or at left 
are often 'ſeen' in thoſe Seas; we muſt refer our Readers for 
further Information and Amuſement, on this extenſive Sub- 
ect. 4 * N 4 21 24 1 * ** 
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T Country is, by ſome Writers, called Lappia; by 
X others, Lappenia; by the Stwedes uſually Lepmarka; by, 
the Danes and. Norwegians, Laplandia ; which is moſt agreca- 
ble with the Derivation, we thall not attempt to determine. 

We purpoſe to treat of that vhich is ſubject to the Govern: 
ment of the Stoedes, which contains about 100 German Miles 
In Length, and go in Breadth. All this Country comes under 
the Name of Lapland. To take an Account of the Climate of 
it by the great Compaſs of Earth, we muſt feckon from the 
64* of Latitude ;. and ſo to the 71 in Longitude, it muſt ex- 
tend at leaſt to the 27th Meridian, or more. 

Lapland is divided into Eg and Me. Eaftward, it reaches 
to the White Lake, towards. the North, comprehending diverſe 
Provinces, and extends itſelf beyond all Knowledge. On the 
Net, towards the and, it joins to Part of Norway; and on 
the' other Side of Norway, tis bounded with Sweden, Finland, 
and both the Bathnias. | | | Wy 

T hat the Situation of Lapland is very near the Pole, appears 
from its Latitude, inſomuch that, for ſome Months in the 
Summer, the Sun never ſets, and on the Contrary, in the 
Winter, it never riſes; which, Herberſten ſays, is but forty 
Days; and tho' for three Hours in the Night, the Body of it 
is ſomething darkened, ſo that its Rays appear not; yet is 
there ſo much Light, that the Inhabitants continue their Work 
all the while. But this is not equally true of the whole Coun- 


try; fince Part of it lies nearer, and Part farther diſtant from | 
the Pole; and of theſe too ſome Parts are more to the Eaſt, 
and ſome more to the Weſt; from whence ſome Difference 


muſt neceffarily enſue. 
*. The 


| The Air of Lapland is cold, but freſh and clear; and con- 
ſeguently, very wholfome much purified by very frequent and 
violent Winds, and frequent ſtrong and ſudden Gufts, that 
throw down all Things in their Way; when Men are forced 
to convey themſelves, for Security, to Dens and Caves, or 
fall down, and be buried for a Time in the Snow. In 
F the Midſt -of Summer, this, and likewiſe the neighbouring 
— Countries have very ſeldom any Rain at all. In Winter, they 
are covered with Snow, by which they make this Advantage, of 
travelling more ſecurely in the Night; for the Light of the 
Moon, reflected from the Snow, fo enlightens the Country 
xound them, that they can eaſily diſcern Pits, Precipices; 
wild Beaſts, &c. that might otherwiſe annoy them. 80 con- 
yenient are the Ways for travelling, that two Rein-deer will 
draw a greater Load over the trodden Snow, than a Cart and 
ten Horſes can in the Fields at other Times. On the Tops of 
the higheſt Hills, theſe Snows remain perpetually, even in the 
frongeſt Heat of the Sun. They have alſo very great Frofts 
and Miſts, which ſometimes ſo thicken the Air, that Paſſen- 
gers cannot ſufficiently diſtinguiſh-to avoid running upon one 
another. The Cold here, in Winter, is fo extreme, as not to 
be endured but by thoſe, who are bred up in it. The ſwifteſt 
Rivers are ſometimes frozen ſo hard, that the Ice is more than 
three or four Cubits thick. Nor is the Summer, which to 
me may ſeem incredible, more moderately hot; for tho* the 
dun de very low, and tle Rays oblique, yet lying upon them 
b long together, their Force is ſtrangely increaſed; the only 
Allay being from the Vapours riſing out of the neighbouring 
dea, and from the Snows, which, as well in Summer as Win- 
ter, continue undiſſolved, in hollow Places between the Hills. 
As for Spring and Autumn they know neither; there being ſo 
rery little Space between tlie Extremity of Cold in the Win 
ter and Heat in Summer, that, by Strangers it is looked up: 
8 a Miracle, to ſee every Thing ſpringing freſn and green, 


. 


n. ben but a Week before, all Things were overwhelmed with, 
A Froſt and Snow. | ene W 
"SF Their Soil is generally neither very fertile nor barren ; full 


 Flint-ſtones and Rocks; every where appearing high, by 
which Unevenneſs and Roughneſs, the Reſt of the Ground a- 
| nd | bout 
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bout it is uſeleſs —J The Ground is generally very ſoft an 
wet, from the Lakes and Rivers overflowing ; but might exfiy 
be made, fit for Tillage or Paſture, at the Expence of draining 
| Dt, he Land affords plenty of /Graſs, and that fo good, 
that their Cattle are fattened much cheaper and ſooner with 
it, than by any other Means, -——— There are many la 
Woods and Foreſts; eſpecially towards Norway. Steep Rocks 
and high Mountains, and below theſe, moſt pleaſant Valles 
abounding with Fountains, and Rivulets innumerable, which 
emptying themſelves into the Rivers, at length are carried int 
the Bothnic Sea. This Country is rich in an incredible Num 
ber of wild Beaſts; eſpecially the leſſer Sort, which ſerve not 
only their own Uſe, but to carry on a conſiderable Trade with 
their Neighbours. They have Birds alſo of all Kinds, and 
Fiſh in ſuch Abundance, that a great Part of the Natives are 
entirely fed by them. 

Tho' the Natives, in general, are of low Stature, yet, in 
Truth, their Features and Proportions are good enough. They 
are of remarkable Agility of Body; and the Women much 
exceed the Men, with reſpect to Complexion, and Regularit 
of Features. 

The Laplanders are much given to Superſtition, live in Wood 
among wild Beaſts ; and great Numbers maintain little Corref 
pondence with each other. They are, beyond Imagination, 
fearful and timorous, terrified at the Sight of a Stranger; and 
above all Things dreading War, and therefore uſeleſs in it; 6 
that tho” ſubject to the Swedes, can furniſh no Men een, 
port of their Government. 

The Variety of Land Animals that an! in nth Coun- 
try are, in general, ſuch as have been taken Notice of, and 
deſeribed in our Hiſtory of Norway, and ann 
repeat the Account of them in this Place. 


. 2 This Account of Lapland we have collected from the  Hiftry 
7 Schaffer, Profeſſor of Law and Rhetorie, in the 
Univer * in Sweden, which we eſteem ths mol malen 
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HE Empire of Ruſſia, or Muſeovy, which Is pa 
Eurae, and partly: in , had its Name, as moſt Au- 
thors agree, from an antient People of the Country, called 
Riſk, or Ruſſe, ſo named frem the Word Reffia, which ſigni- : 
ßes Diſperſion ; becauſſ they lived anticntly ſcattered up an | 
down, withqut any ſqttfed Form of Government; and th 
Name of Ada/couy is ſuppoſed to be derived from the Riv 
Miſca, whic gave Name to the City Moſcow. 5 | 
Ruſſia is hounded on the North. 4 5 5 Sea, or Me 


lern Clean; on the Baſt, by Great, gr Chineſe Tartary, a 
Pact of the Fapanic Sec 2 I the South, by. the Calmuchi, Cu 
tan Tartary,' Georgia, Nutſia the Caſpian og r, al 
on the Weſt, by P, and Sweden.” 

Its Extent from Eaſt to Weſt, that i is, ny 15 12 2 of *© 

Sweden to thoſe of China] is computed by moſt Geographers to 

be 1500 Leagues, and from North to South, that is, from che 
Frozen Sea to the Euxine, 600; tho ſome allow it to be but ta 30 = 
in Length, and 1100 in Breadth. The whole Country, however, | * 5 
les between the 47h and goth Degree of North Latitude, ek«ũ“4k . 
ept in ſome Parts eaſtwards, where it exceeds; and from - 7 
ug on the Weft Boundary; to Kamiſratia on the Eaſt, between 4 
ie zoth and the 160th Degree of Eaſt Longitude ; ſo th it 4. 
xtends itſelf from the th Climate of the Temperate,” ta; the _—_— 
d of the Frigid Zone," The longeſt Day in the ſoutheryPart © + 
f it is about 15 Hours and a Half; and in the Northern, it 
nay be ſaid to be two Months long, the Sun 1 not c in all wo 
a Time, when -near'the N:. x * 2 
But tho? this be the preſent Extent of this vaſt Empire, yet 
muſt not be imagined, to have been always the ſame, or even 
Thing near it; ſo far from it, that it hath enlarged itſelf. by 
ow Degrees, and its moſt conſiderable Increuſe, eſpecially to- 
ads the Eaft, is not of above a Century ſtanding 1 und more 
articularly under the * Reign 1 the * Fer 
Vol. II. N . 1 
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dee 
HE Empire of Ruſſia, or Maſcovy, Which Is partly in 
Eure, and partly: in Ma, had its Name, as moſt Au- 
thors agree, from an angiefit People of ibe Cbuntry, called = 
Roſſi, or Ruſſe, ſo named frem the Word Roffia, which figni- 
tes Diſpetſion ; becauſe the oo lived 2 ſcattered up and 
— 2 any ſqtfed Form of Government; and th 
Maſcouy 'is ſuppgſed to be erived from the Riv | 
Y 105 ie gave Name to the Cit ty Aon. * 

Ryſſia is hounded on the North by | Frozen S: 4, or Ner 

4 872 125 ages by | 
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den to thoſe of Cade cnet DIES to 
1500 Leagues, und from Nortii to South, that is, from che 
11zen Sea to the Curie, 600; tho ſome allow it to be hut tag 
Length, and 1100 in Breadth. The whole Country, however, 
es between the 4th and goth Degree of North Latitude, ex- 
t in ſome Parts eaſtwards, where it exceeds; and from V. 
g on the Weſt to Kamtſzatha on the Eaſt, between 
e 30th and the 1601f of Eaſt Longitude ; ſo M it 
tends itſelf from ey Climate of the Temperate," tay the 
of the Frigid E] The longeſt Day in the fouthery'Part ' 
it is about 15 Hout and a Half; and in the Northern, it 
y be ſaid to be two Mons long, the Sun not Ma N 
it Time, when near dhe Nei. 
But tho' this be the preſent Extent of this vaſt Eepire, yet 12 
nuſt not be imagined, have been always the ſame, or even 
Thing near it; ſo far from it, that it hath enlarged itlelf, by 
Degrees, and its moſt Conſiderable Increnit elpettally to- 
n is not of above a Century ſtanding 2 
rly SN EG EYE after 
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the Great, whoſe Conqueſts are too 218 pa to need paritei 
lar Mention in this Place. | 7 

Ruſſia is variouſly divided by ee $ as firſt, ints 
Rvuss1A IN As1A, and Russ1A IN EvuRoPt ; the Latter of 
which we at preſent confine ourſelves to. This is again 
divided by ſome into Northern and Douthern 3 by ren,! int 
Eaftern and Weſtern. | 

This Country is divided, and their ſeveral Dimenfoutttely 
100 by Mr. . in the n Table. 


— — — * — — — * _ 3 4 
1 3 3 7&1] | 92 Diſt.fr, 

Ruſffia. Dh. Chief Cities. * Peterſ. 
| | Miles, | Q | 78 — 


| q n 


| N Ru or Ma. 184,650|116o| 1656 Maſcow, 1386] 360 
Belgorod, | 72, 900 375| 285 Waronetz, 1480 567 
| Greek Church,s, DonCoffacks, ! 57, ooo] 400 280\Panchina, 1800 goo | 


Uk, Coſſacks,| 45,000] 330] 205|Krow, 1150 % 50. 
Lapland, 72,00 405 270 Kola y vl 515 | 
| Conquer'd C Finland, | 41,310] 320} 180[Peterſburg, | 477 
| from Swe Livonia, 21,5251 21 145 Riga, 385 280 
fince 1700,  Ingria, 9. 100 175 | r 1170 
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But according to Monſ. Roberts's Map, publiſhed at Reis 
1751, Ruſſia in Europe conſiſts of tho e "I. we 
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The City of Moſcow. was the antient Capital of the, Ruſhiatt 
Empire, and formerly the Reſidence, of the Czar's, and the 
largeſt City in all Europe, and ſituated in a delightful Plain, 
on the River Aeta. Its Form is circular, and upwards, of 
24 Engliſh. Miles round. The Number of its Churches, in- 
cluding Convents and Chapels, amount to 1600, eleven of 
which are Cathedrals, Several of their Towers are gilt; 
their Inſides finely decorated; and their Prieſts are ornamented 
very magnificently. Here are 43 public Buildings and Squares; 
moſt of the Streets are paved; in the Innermoſt of which, 
called the Kremlin, ſtands the Imperial Palace, and ſaid to con- 
tain 150,000 Inhabitants. But ſince Peterſburg is become the 
Imperial Reſidence, Moſcow is very much declined. It lies 
471 Miles South-Eaſt of Peterſburg, 812 Eaſt of Stoctholm, 
915 North-Eaſt of Vienna, 1012 North of Con/tantinople, and 
1414 North-Eaſt of London. 

But as Peterſburg is now the principal City, the Deſcription 
of this Capital will be beſt adapted to-our Purpoſe. 

PETERSBURG, the Capital of Ruſſia, lies in Latitude 60® 6 
North, Longitude 30 25” Eaſt, and the Reſidence of the Em- 
preſs, Before the Year 1703, the Place where this conſidera- 
ble City now ſtands contained only a few ſmall Houſes of 
Fiſhermen ; but upon Peter the Great's erecting the new For- 
'trefs on the River Neva, and making bimſelf Maſter of the 
Country of Livonia, the Year after the famous Battle of Pul- 
tow, he determined, on Account of its convenient Sitution for 
trading towards the Baltic, to build ity with a Fortreſs here, 
and to call it by his own Name. At firſt, this deſart Iſland was 
only a Heap of Mud; in the ſhort Summer of theſe Cllmates, 
and in Winter a frozen Pool, not to be approached: by Land, 
but by paſſing over wild Foreſts, and deep Moraſles, Above 
300,000. Men, whom the Czar had called together from all 
Parts, were employed in it, and laid the Foundations of the new 
Fortreſs ; tho' it was with great Difficulty neceſſary Subliſtence 
was procured for them, Houſes of Shelter, neceſſary Tools, Cc. 
However, the Czar had drawn the Plan of the Town, the For- 
treſſes, the Ports, the Quays, and the Forts, to defend its En- 
trance ; which he determined to execute, in Spite of all Diffi- 
a Wnile the Fortreſs was building, the Foundations of 
1. * * 8 the 
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the City was laid, and his Majeſty obBiged, notonly the Nelly 
of Ruffia, but Merchants and Tradeſmen of al Sorts to — . 
there, and deal in fuch Commoditzes as he thsught wok 
advantageous. Aftificers, Merchants, and Seamen, were in. 
vited hither, and in about two Year's "ime 3050800 Houſes 
were erected, and now there are above 60, 0 and a great 
Number of Shipping were likewiſe built, and the Art of Navi. 
gation and Trafic encouraged, not only by Privileges granted 
to Natives, but Foriegners, who ſhould contribute to-the ſame, 
with reſpect to Duties on Imports and Exports, &c. 

The Citadel is a long and irregular Hexagon, with fix pa- 
rallel Baſtions, except two; one of which, oppoſite to Carelia, 
has an Orillon, or Blind, and that oppoſite to the River Mus; 
but each of the other four has one. All were built with Earth 
and Turf, but are fince lined with a ſtrong Walk On the 
Flanks are two Rows of arched Caſements, one above another, 
Bomb-Proof. On one of the Curtains is a royal Dien, 
the fineſt in Europe. 

It is now one of the largeſt and fineſt Cities in Furche, about 
T6 Engliſh Miles in Circumference; but without Gates or Walls. 
The Neva is about half a Mile broad, but not of Depth con- 
venient for large Shipping; ſo that the large Merchant Ships 
| generally load and unload at Xrm/iadt. This River is divided 
into two principal Branches, called the large and Twiall Nevis; 
and theſe uniting with the Rivers Fontenka and Mocha, aun che 
Iſlands on which Petirſpiggis built. 

The five general Sub Mſions of this City are, he Pate 
zurg Iſlands, "Boſs Iſland, the Admiralty Iſland, the A 
1 on the main Land, and laſtly, the //ybourg Side. 

In this Capital there are twenty Ruſſian Churches, kad 1 
| Lane beſides thoſe of the Refocunen'® Alſo Engiſh, Bw, 
and Roman Catholic. 

The Trade of this City is confiderable 3. vaſt Nutibers & 
Ships of maritime Nations being ſeen here. The Inliabirants, 
including Foreigners, of which they are the greateſt Patt, ex- 
ceed 100, 00. The Academy of Sciences, and the fever 
Manufactories, Ac. c. will be taken Notice of, in their pro- 
per Place. In Autumn, a South-Weſt Wind uſually: oecaſions 
— and is a A with confiderabls'Da- 
mage. | 
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Here it may be ptopet to introduce the Government of Riſſin, 
by a Mort Abſtract of 'the Succeſſion of their Monarchs, eſye- 
cially from udvut-the Middle of the 1 Sth Century to the pteſett 
Time.?“ 

The Government of Ruſſia might be conſidered as always in a 
great Meafure deſpotical, tho? not without ſome Difficillty main- 
tained ;" For, in the latter Part of the 15th Century, John Baſile- 
witz, the Czar, or 8 Lord, tho' he had for a Time been 
treated with a high Degree of Reverence, that even favoured 
of divine Honour; yet upon ſome Attempts to exerciſe an un- 
due Authority, the Inhabitants became jealous of it, and he 
ſtrove, but in vain, to extend his Power and Revenue. 
In the'16th Century, the Troubles in the Ruſſian Empite 
gave great Advantage to the Swedes, who made themſelves Maſ- 
ters of ſeveral of the Diſtricts neareſt their own Dominions, as 
well as extended their Conqueſts in Livonia, which at laſt hum- 
bled the Pride of the Riſſian Monarchs fo much, that, towards 
the Cloſe of that Century, they were glad to conclude a Peace 
n Stoeden, 
| But this Peace laſted not long; for inteſtine Diviſions break 
ing out again in Ruſſia, the Swedes made their Advantage of 
them as before; by which the Ruſſians not only quitted "all 
Claim to Livonia, and Efthonia, but likewiſe gave up the Pro- 
vinces of Ingria and Carelia ; together with all the adjacefix 
Country, as far as the River Neva, and the Iſlands at the Mouth 
of that River. 

The Treaty laſt- mentioned, by which ſuch impbridht Celti- 
ons were made to the Crown of Studen, was concluded With 
Michael Foedorowitz, the firſt Prince of the preſent reigning Fa- 
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Years, during which the Empire recovered, in a great Meaſures 
from the deplorable Condition in which he found it. He was 

ſucceeded by his Son Alexius Michaelribitæ, who, with a View. to 
recover the Provinices torn from his Dominions by the Swedes, 
entered into a War with Charles i „King of Sun ; 
but a Rebellion breaking out in the ingdom of 1 he 


vas obliged to give up that Deſign. 
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printed at London, in in 1757. 


mily. He aſcended the Throne in 1613, and reigned many 


dem the M anagement of this Affair, aſſigned the new Empreſs a 
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This Monarch dying in 1675, Feder, the eldeſt Son, fuc- 
ceeded the Father, and being of a ſickly Conſtitution, . way af- 
ſiſted in his Adminiſtration by his Siſter Sophia,——He died in 
1682, and nominated Peter, his younger Brother, for his Sue- 
ceſſor. 

This was that Peter Alexowitz, juſtly ſurnamed the Gow. the 
Father and Founder of that Ruſſian Empire, which makes ſo 
glorious a Figure at this Day, and which will probably be known, 
as one of the greateſt Powers in the World to lateſt Poſterity. 
At the Time of his Acceſſion, he found the greateſt Part of his 
Dominions mere Deſarts, ſprinkled here and there with a few 
Cities, and ſcarce defended by any Fortreſs of Conſequence. 
The Port of Archangel! was almoſt the only one in his Territo- 
ries, at leaſt that was frequented by Strangers. He was. not at 
firſt much regarded by the neighbouring Powers; nevertheleſs 
he left Things in a much better Condition than he found them. 
He erected his new Capital of Peterſburg, and made not 
his Neighbours only, but all Europe reſpe& him, and eſtabliſhed 
not barely a new Power in the North, but a new maritime Power, 
created by his own Skill; and was not only a Soldier and Sea- 
man, as well as a Stateſman, but was theſe in great Perfection. 
He was called, and which was a much higher Honour, he de- 
ſerved to be called, the Father of his Country. He aſſumed the 
Title of Emperor, and left it to his Conſort, and to his * 
mily, who now enjoy it. 


This great Monarch died in the Year 1725, and was fu 
ceeded by his ſecond Conſort, the Empreſs Catharine, who 80 
verned this great Empire on the ſame Principles by which it was 
- founded ; and during her whole Reign, was reſpected by her 
own Subjects, and by all the Powers of Europe, as the worthy 
Succeſlor of ſo great a Monarch. But this Dignity ſbe enjoyed 
but for a ſhort Time, dying in the Month of day 1727, and 
Peter the IId, Grandſon of Peter the Great, aſcended the 
Throne; but without effecting any Thing conſiderable, he died 
in January 1730; upon his Death, the regular , Succeſſion be- 
ing extinct, Ama Fwanmwna ſucceeded to the Throne; but 

The Princeſs Dolgorouki, and their Faction, who took upon 


uod, formed a new Conſtitution for the Empire, and * 
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her Authority as they thought proper; but as ſoon as the Cxari- 
1a was fixed upon the Throne, ſhe cancelled all theſe Limita- 
tions, and baniſhed the Authors of them. She made her Go- 
vernment as much revered as from the Power of her extended 
Dominion it ought to be, and ſettled ſuch Alliances, as were 
neceſſary for ſecuring the Syſtem of Government ſhe laboured 


to eſtabliſh. 
She brought to her Court her Niece the Princeſs Ami of 


| Melenburg, Daughter of her eldeſt Siſter, and married her to 


Prince Ulric of Brunſwic Bevern, reſolving to call the 
Hue of this Marriage to the Succeſſion. She died in OZabe 
1740. The Princeſs of Mecklenburg having a Son, according 
to the Conſtitution of Ruſſia, he ſucceeded to the Throne, who 
tho' he was immediately owned by the Senate ; yet there hap- 
pened a very great and ſudden Revolution, and Elizabeth Pe- 
trawna, Daughter of Peter the Great, was ſeated on the Throne, 
who gave the higheſt Marks of thoſe Virtues which rendered 
her worthy of ſuch an Elevation, and her Wiſdom appeared in 
nothing more than in taking Care to ſecure'the Succeſſion.” She 
therefore reſolved to ſend for her Nephew, the young Duke of 
Holftein, Charles Peter Ulric, who was the preſumptive Heir to 
the Imperial Crown, born the 1oth of February 1728, who ſoon 


after his Arrival at Peterſburg, was declared grand Duke of Ruſ- 


fa, and Heir apparent of the Empire, in which Quality he has 
been acknowledged by the Senate, as well as by all the Nobility 
of that great Empire. He has thereupon relinquiſhed his Right 
to the Crown of Sweden, and profeſſed himſelf of the Greek 
Church, and reſides with the reigning Empreſs in Ruſſia. But 
to return from this Digreſſion. 

The Government of this great Empire, though a aka 
but little underſtood, may be, however, explained in à few - 
Words. The Czar Peter the Great was the Legiſlator of his 
Dominions; and tho' no Prince was more abſolute than himſelf, 
yet it is certain, that he aimed at ſetting ſome Bounds to, the 
Power of his Succeſſors; and for this Reaſon, he eſtabliſhed a 
Senate, in which, it is thought, he had the Governmenit of France 


in View, and that he meant this ſhould reſemble the Parliament 


of Paris, which it does in many ReſpeRts, and in none more 


Oey NR ITO to ſanctify, and give the Form and 
" 2_ 


Subjects are at his Diſpoſal. The legiſlative and the executive 
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þ of Laws to Acts, that ſpripg. from the Will of the 
Prince. 

But ſtill the old Conſtitution prevails, and the true Govem. 
ment of Ruſſia is what it always was, monarchical, hereditary 
and deſpotic. In Minorities, indeed, and other Conjuntture 
ſuch as in the late Revolution, there ſeems to be an. aQtual 
Power attributed to the Senate, which to People at a Di 
may repreſent the Form of Rule in Rufſea as a limited Go- 
vernment; but when we come to examine it more cloſely, we 
ſhall perceive ſo ſtrict a, Conformity between the Will of the 
Prince.and the Decrees of this Aſſembly, as evince, that the 
Imperial Power is rather ſtrengthened than controlled by their 
Proceedings: As to the ſeveral Colleges, as they are Riled, in 
Ruſſia, or as they are called by us, Boards, to which the vari 
ous Branches of the Adminiſtration are aſſigned, though the 
Form is German ; yet the Thing is French, and Peter the Great 
contrived them after the Model of the ſeveral Councils in France, 
Not only the Eftates and Fortunes, but the Lives of his 


Power are ſolely in him. He appoints the Haywodes, or Go- 
vernots of Provinces, and all Civil and Military, as well a 
new Eccleſiaſtical Officers, The High Chancellor is generally 
conſidered as Prime Miniſter, and the Vice-Chancellog as. his 
Coadjutor. The preſent Chancellor is the Count dg Buſtr: 
cheff,, a Man of moderate Views, indefatigable in Buſineſs, 
and very, eaſy of Acceſs. The Vice-Chancellor i is Count e. 
romaff, who ſpent ſome Time in making a Tour ae 
cipal Courts of Europe. | bur we 
The Inhabitants of this vaſt Tract of Ground, are FRO 
to he the Deſcendants of Maga, the ſecond. Son of Il, 
whilſt thoſe of Gamer, the eldeſt Son, ſpread themſelves, tha 
the more pleaſant and warmer Countries. of Europe, viz 
France, Spain, lealy, & 7 It is likewiſe conjectured, from a 
great Number of Monuments which thoſe Deſcendants of. Mg; 
gog have left behind of their Progenitors that this Country, wat | 
peopled hy them, not long after the Diſperſion from Hats 
5 tho th they were gradually divided into different Tribes, liſ· 
iſhed theraſclves,. and were by other Nations called by 


ae yet ** retained ſtill their aer Ol 
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flioſe of Bomm did theirs; and do to this Day of Gomera; whilft 


the Former had that of Scythians, and the Latter that of Cohn 


them by the Greths and Romans, 
With reſpect to their antient Character, Hiſtory repreſents | 
to be rude” and unpoliſned, and as having an invincible Fond- 
neſs for their barbarous' Cuſtoms, depriving themſelves of the 
moſt effectual Means of improving their Minds and Manners, 
by Travelling and Learning; fo that we may impute much of 
their Vices to their being quite illiterate. But of late Yeats, by 
the extraordinary Care of Peter I. their late Monarch, to im- 
prove their Minds, and the ſevere Laws enacted againſt thoſe 
who intoxicate themſelves with Liquor, except on their 
or Holy-Days, lere has been ho final) Reformation of their 
Manners ; and theſe Laws had probably à greater Inſtuence, as 
they are bred up with high Notions of their Sovereigns, and of 
a blind, implicit Obedience they owe to them, except, 
that extends to Innovations in their Religion. In all dubious 
Caſes, they are free enough to acknowledge their Ignorance, 
and make Uſe of this Phraſe very commonly, God and the Czar 
ily Invivs. bey are very much addicted to Sm 
and both Men and Women accuſtom themſelves to Sleep after 
Dinner; and where Circumſtances will admit, ready enough to 
indulge themſelves in Eaſe; but as the Ruſſians in general are of 
a robuſt and health y Collftiturior, and live to a great Age, they 
xc much-inured to Labor, and can undergo any F atigue, 


They will live, or travel many Days, upon the Strength of a 


little Oatmeal, mingled with Water, or ſome raw Roots; but 
that which they generally chuſe, on their Marches, s Rye 
Bread (which is moſt uſed here) cut into ſmall Pieces, and dried 
again in the Oven, as being light of Carriage. They every 
now and then put a Bix in E e and when they come / 
to any Water, complete their Repaſt. They are extremely fond 
of hot Baths and Sweating-bouſes, into which they go twice 4 
Week, if they can afford it, into which both Men and W me 
make no Scruple of going promiſcuouſly. 3 6 = 
The Muſcovite Women are y fair, comely, and wat: 
ſhaped ; and have not that natural Moroſeneſs and Auſterity of 
Behaviour, which is ſo remarkable * the Men; but N 
condeſcending and obliging. r cee 6 ordy; *. 
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the Conſent of Parents, the Man goes to ſee her the next Day, 
Caſe the Preſent is rejected, it is looked upon as an abſolute De- 


fort ) in the following Manner. The Bride and Bridegroom are 


that Correction is not ſo agreeable to the Auſcovite Were as 
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The Mamners and Cuſloms of theſe People pretty much reſern- 
ble thoſe of Stueden. 

Their Court/hip is generally ſhort ; for when a Man bas ak. 


en a Fancy to a Woman, he ſends her a Preſent, accordi 
her Rank; if the Preſent is accepted, which is ſeldom — 


or ſoon after; and it frequently happens, that the Matter is a- 
greed on, and finiſhed out of Hand, in a Week or two; but in 


nial. After all the uſual Preliminaries are ſettled, 
The Marriage- Ceremony is conducted (according to Mr. Tourne- 


attended to Church by their Sponſors, Friends, &c. The Prieſt 
receives them at the Church Door, and when he has enquired of 
the mutual Conſent of both Parties, he puts Garlands upon their 
Heads, embelliſhed with Ribands and Lace; after this he puts 
on the Rings ; i. e. a Gold one on the Bridegroom, and a Sil- 
ver one on the Bride, which, with a great deal of Ceremony, 
he exchanges ſeveral Times, The Sponſors likewiſe exchange 
them ſeveral Times, Then the Bride-man and the Bride- woman 

take off their Garlands, and elevate them a little over their Heads; ; 
then they turn themſelves, Hand in Hand, thrice round ſuccel- 
ſively, The Prieſt after that, mixes Bread bind Wine in a.Baſon, 
and "Iminiſters a Spoonful to each of them, and repeats ſeyeral 
Prayers, Benedictions, &c.*” Other Authors, ſpeaking of 
their Diſpoſition, Cuſtoms, c. relate, that, as the Women 
are in a very great Degree ſubmiſſiye to their Jordly Huſbands, 
and even ſubmit with Patience to their Chaſtiſement; it is not 
without Reaſon they afterwards crown the Bride with a Garland 
of Wormwood, whilſt the Bridegroom has one of Hops, to in- 
timate the Fruitfulneſs of that State; and it is no yncommon 
Thing, for Parents to contract with the Huſband for wholeſome 
Food and good Ulage, and to ſecure the Performance of theit 
Engagements by joint Bonds, &c, + which, by the Bye, ſhews, 


fome Authors would infinuate, 


cart's Hiſtory of the Greek Ceremonies, | p on | A 
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- Biganty, according to the Muſcovite Law, is permitted tho” 
ſeldom praQtiſed ; it being looked on, as a Mark of Incontinence 
and baſe Mind, for a Man not to be contented with one Wife; 
eſpecially, as it ſeldom proceeds from any juſt Provocation given 
them. 

Their Fux xRAILs being attended by the Prieſt, he recites the 
Prayers appointed by the Church, burns Incenſe, and implores 
the Divine Majeſty to receive the Soul of the Deceaſed into his 
heavenly Manſions. The Wife follows her Huſband's dear Re- 
mains generally (at leaſt to all outward Appearance) with Exceſs 
of Sorrow, Cries and Lamentation. Ricaut adds, however, 
there are ſome Women, leſs extravagant in this Particular 
and as there are Women, who are Mourners by Profeſſion, ma- 
ny make no Scruple of 5 one or more of them in her 
Stead. 

| Are and ScixxcES. Many of the manual Arts have been 
induſtriouſly followed by the Natives; but Trade and Manufac- 
ture in general principally owe their Encouragement to Czar 
Peter the - Firfl ; by whoſe Penetration and Foreſight into the 
Advantages that would reſult from it, as well in regard to his 
Revenue, as to the Emolument of the Public, he has eſtabliſhed 
the Linen and Woolen ManufaRories at Peterſburg, together 
with Paper and Powder-mills, Rope-yards for making Cables, 
and other Tackling, and a Foundery for caſting great Guns, Mor- 
tars, and ſmall Arms, great Quantities of very good Iron Ore 
being found near the Ladega Lake; which, with other Advan- 
tages Providence has indulged to them, are induſtriouſly im- 
proved. Their Merchants are remarkable for their Skill in 
Traffic. A Printing-Office is alſo eſtabliſhed here; and ſevetal_ 
Books are printed, not only at Peterſburg, but elſewhere, the 
Government encouraging the Subjects to inquire into the State 
of the World abroad, inſtead of keeping them in Ignorance, 
according-to their antient Maxims. Aſſemblies, Plays and 
Operas, were alſo introduced by the Czar, who, tho' he had 
do Reliſh for ſuch Entertainments himſelf, encouraged them, in 
order to ſoften the natural Moroſeneſs of his People; fo that, 
to formerly Reading and Writing was all the Learning g they, 
aimed at, the Acquirement of the liberal Arts becomes 2 
and more in Uſe with them g ſpecially among their a 
O 2 
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and Gentry ; and Proceſs of Time will probably convinces, 
that they are ſenſible of their Advantage and Emolument z and 
Mr. Alarlky, in his Hiſtory of Ruſſia, ſays, they are ſe much 
improved of late, as even to vie with other European Powers in 
the polite Arts. 


_ LEARNING, with reſpect to Languages, was likewiſe at ſuch 
a very low Ebb, even among their Clergy, till the Reign of the 


Af that they could not ſo much as preach to then 
Flocks; but inſtead of Sermons, uſed only ſome ſhort Homi- 
lies of ſome of their Greet Saints; but immediately after ha 
Acceſſion to the Throne, he cauſed himſelf to be ackn 
Sovereign Pontiff,, or Chief of the Ruſſian Church; and ſet hin- 
ſelf to reform it. To this End, he convened a Synod, and en- 
quired into the Truth of thoſe Complaints, that had been made 
of the Prieſts, and diſcharged ſuch of them, as, through Iguo- 
rance, were not qualified for that Office, He forbad any Per. 
ſon being admitted, who was not well read in the Ely Serj» 

tures, the Fathers, Canons, and Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtery; whole 
Life was not exemplary, and who was not as capable, as deſirs. 
ous to undeceive the People. To this End, in £724, this Eu- 
peror founded an Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres, at He- 
terſburg, called the Petropolitan Society. Another adm fot 
the Marine; where young Gentlemen were inſtructed in the 
Art of Navigation. He eſtabliſhed One for learning the deal 
La nguages, and likewiſe another for military Improvements. 

Their DRkss varies. much, according to the different Parts and 
Seaſons of the Year, The cold Weather laſts from Ag 
May in the northern Parts, Then their Garments are Veſts of 
Rein-Deer, or Buck-Skins, reaching down half Way their eg 
They have no other Openings, but at the Top and Bottom. 
They have a Kind of Muffs, faſtened to the End of thei 
Sleeves; ſo that they can put them on, or let them hang down 
at their Pleaſure, Their Boots are lined, with the Fus on the 
out- ſide. Under their Veſts, they wear Shirts, made of the 
Skins of young Rein-Deer, which are ſofter tan Linen; and 
under theſe, they have Drawers, Their Bonnets, Which ate 
commonly of Cloth, are ſo large, that they hang dom ou 
their Shoulders, and are generally lined with, Fur, In the woſb 
An they are cloathed A en 
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i the woolen Manufactory, which "is chiefly imported fran 
The Rich, however, in many Parts, diſtinguiſh and 
adorn themſelves with curious, valuable Furs, unleſs for 7 Cones 
nience of Buſineſs, e. they wear woolen Apparel. 

1 Foop. This likewiſe varies, in ſome Meaſure, according 
« the different Produce of the different Pärts of the Country. 
They eat but little Bread, live chiefly on Roots and Herbs, in the 
Summer ; and regale themſelves with Fifh, Fleſh, and Fruits. 
The Peaſants, who are in a Manner Slaves, thro? a fervile Sub- 
jection to the arbitrary Power of their Lord, fare extremely 
had. Their Houſeholds are extremely mean; theit Drink, Water; 
their Food, Oatmeal, Bread, Salt, Muſhrooms, and Roots. 
On great Days, à little Fiſh, or Milk, if it is not a Faſt; but 
Fleſh very rarely: for mere Cuſtom ſhames them into ſuperſti- 
ous Auſterities, and to abandon too frequently the Comforts, if 
not the Neceſſaries of Life. It will, however, be eaſy to infer 
from hence, that the · wiſer and richer Part, enjoy the Gifts of 
Providence, and. the Fruits of their Induſtry, ia much more 
extenſive Manner. 

RELIGION, The Ruſſians boaſt, that they 3 Chriſti- 
anity, according to the antient. Rites and Doctrines of the Greet 
Church; tho' in many Reſpects, they appear to have ſo far de- 


Vated "ay it, and to have introduced fo. many ſuperſtitious; 


Ceremonies and Cuſtoms, and to lay ſo great Streſs upon them, 
25 too nearly reſemble the bigotted Papiſts. of Ram They pte- 
tend that St. Angrew. planted the Goſpel among them ; when 
it plainly appears, they were ſunk into che loweſt, Pit of Idola« 
try, till the Time of the great Yaldomer,, Duke of Ruſſia, im the 
Year 989, when, having made ſeveral conſiderable, Congueſts,. 
he was honoured* with a grand Embaſſy from the Empero Beſt» 
lius and Others, ta: convert the Reſigns to Chriſtianity, wha had 
the Pleaſure to. ſeg it eſtabliſhed in his Time; and as they receiv 
ed it from a. Cogſtantinopolitan Prelate, ſo they, have alyays con- 
tinued in the Faith and Communion, of the Greek Chutch, ſame 
few Articles and. ſugerſtitiaus Cuſtams only excepted. They. 
differ from the Church of Reme. in their Niſheligf of Tranſub- 
ſtantiation, Purgatory, the Pope's I and —— 
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and diſallow the Athanaſign Creed; but they worſhip the Virgin 
Mary, and other Saints Reliques, and the like. “Many of their 
Churches are filled with miſerable Paintings, without Shade or 
Petſpective; particularly a celebrated Piece of the Virgin 
with three Hands, which is preſerved in the Monaſtery of Jeru- 
falem, 30 Miles from Moſcow. The Reſpect paid to theſe Pic. 
tures is the groſſeſt Kind of Idolatry.“ For a particular Ac- 
count of the Doctrine and Diſcipline of this Church, we reſer 
to our Magazine on the Subject of the Chriſtian Religion, Page 
386 & ſeg. | 
LAnGUAGE. That which is uſed in this Country is a Dia- 
lect of the Sclavonian, but ſo corrupted, and blended with o- 
ther Languages, that it is hardly underſtood even by thoſe who 
ſpeak the pure Sclavonian; which, nevertheleſs, is uſed by the 
Ruſſians in their divine Service. 


NaTuRAL Hisrokx. 


The Arx, in theſe Climates, in the Winter-Seaſon, is (6 
exceſſively cold, eſpecially towards the North, that many feel 
its Effects by the Loſs of their Hands, Feet, and Noſes; and 
this Misfortune is the more inevitable, if they come too haſtily 
near a Fire. In this Country, Water, ſprinkled upwards with 
the Hand, will freeze e'er it comes to the Ground. Birds, 
as they fly in the Air, often fall down and die; and Men, tra- 
velling in Sledges, come, frozen to Death, into the Cities and 
Towns. The Snow and Ice are upon the Earth generally 
for nine Months of the Year ; the Ice on the Rivers is above 
five Feet thick, and is not melted till ſome Time after the Snow 
| is gone. This cold Weather begins generally ia Augu/f, and 

laſts till May. | ho Nate 

| SoIL and PxopU ck. The Land is very barren, except on 

the South-weſt Side, near Poland, where they have ſeveral Sorts 

= of Grain in great Plenty; and from the extreme Heat of the 
Summer, immediately following the Cold, they have their Har- 

veſt in about two Months after the Land is plowed, ſowing in 

May, and reaping in Fuly : The Soil needs no Dung, the 1 5 | 
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fapplying the Place of that, and all other Manure. * As; ny 
a Territory of great Extent, it differs much in the Riches an 
Produce. Near the Banks of the ſeveral Rivers, the Land is 
deſt tilled, and yields moſt of the Neceſſaries of Life, as well 
a5 for Commerce. In the ſouthern Parts are large, unfrequent- 
ed Plains, of ſeveral hundred Miles, exceeding Plenty of Graſs, 
and all Sorts of ſweet Herbs, and Flowers; but wanting in 
Wood, and good Water. From Lithuania to Moſcow are large 
Foreſts of Wood. The Soil about Moſcow is ſandy, and not 
very fruitful 3 but ſufficiently ſupplied by the Convenience of 
Rivers in — and Cheapneſs of Sledge-Carriage | in Win- 
ter. f 
They ſow very little Corn; That having been too much ne- 
glected, as the Employment of their Peaſants, or meaneſt Peo- 
ple; but they have of late greatly improved in Agriculture ; and 
many large Tracts, heretofore uncultivated, are now renderdl 
very fertile, and contribute to the Intereſt of the State, and the 
Happineſs of the Inhabitants. Mr. Hanway (in his View 
of the Brityh Commerce and Factory at Peterſburg) obſerves, 
« As the Productions of the Earth and Foreign Trade are the 
great Sources from whence the Riches of every Nation proceed, 
Ruſſia has made great Strides in the Improvement of Both ; ſhe 
enjoying ſome Advantages beyond other Nations. The Num- 
ber and Greatneſs of her Rivers open a Communication almoſt 
to every Part of the Globe; but particularly within her own 
extended Dominions. As to Timber, Hemp, and Iron, which 
ue the inſtrumental Cauſes of Trade, no Country in the World 
produces a greater Quantity, which is a natural Conſequence 0 of 
the Cheapneſs of Land and Labour.“ 

The Produce of the European Part of this Country, according 
to Mr. Malachi Poſtlethwayte, is in general © 

From Ruſſia and the North Part of this Country, Tar, Honey, 
Ruſſia-Leather, Pot-Aſhes, Timber and Plank, Hemp and Flax, 
Linen, Furs, Raw Silk, Se. 

From the Part conquersd from Sweden, Tar, Deals, Fir, Tim- 
ber, Maſts, tron and and W 5 


—— ws 


| | From © 
0 yds to the Life of Peter. 
} Whitwergh's Agcount of Ruſta, Page 33 
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From Livenia, Eſthonia, and Narva, new KN 
Flax, Linen, Sail-Cloth, Canvas, Foe- Albes, Fine: Ta, 
Sturgeon, Cavear, &c. _ . 

From Siberia, Rich Furs, as Sables, Ermins, F ax, Wii 
Year. and Beaver Skins, Ce. 5 

The Mix Es for Inox are very ar TW TI for they * 
both Wood, and Hands, and Ore in Siberia 3 and tho” it is not 
more than 50 Years fince the Ry//ians began to open Iron. 
* Jeb in the Year 1750, they exported 2 20,000 Tons. 


allo Mines of Copper at Olonitz.- Of Brimſtone at Co/an; 
and in the Mountains which bound Siberia -—— TheSaltpetre at 
Chieff and Rebena, in the Ukraine, is as good as any in the Word 
nn 1709, an Engineer, ſent down into the Deſerts be. 
tween Aſoph and Chia, found three Mines of different Ore; 
one of Vitriol, one of Tin, and the other of Quiekſilyer. 
Hot Baths and Mineral Waters are found about Telly on the 
Caſpian Sea.* A dy 4 
MovrTains in Ruſſia are too numerous to enter into De 
tail of them. They ate principally remarkable for their val 
Height and Extent, and for their continual Froſts and 8nows; 
at leaſt for three Parts of the Year ; ſo that little Pleaſure can 
be expected in travelling. in theſe Parts, which were much mord 
dangerous and incommodious till the late Czar, ſrom an Ex- 
perience of the great Difficulty attending Travellers, otdered 
Houſes for Accommodation to be erected, at proper Diſtantes, 
in all the great Roads; e the D is in enten 
ſure removed. 0 40 
Lak Es are likewiſe very mUMErour 25 well as very lage, 
and produce great Plenty of Fiſh; but withal breed" innume- 
rable Swarms of Flies, Gnats, and other Inſects, during the 
two or three Summer Months, as are very troubleſome to tht 
: Inhabitants. | 174 . 
The Lake of Ladiga is reckoned one of the largeſt.in ge 
and is ſaid to contain the greateſt Number of Fiſh of , be- 
ſides Salmon, Sturgeon, and a peculiar Kind of Fiſh called 
Laa, of the Size of a Herring, but of a finer Taſte ——— 
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M hitwert's Account of Ruſſia. 
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Of. RUSSIAN BUROPE. 10g 
This Lake lies between the Gulph of Finland and the Lale of 
Orga, and communicates with the abovementioned Gulph; by 
the River. Nieua. In 1718, Peter, the Great began a large Ca- 
nal on the South-Weſt Side of this Lake, from Schuluſſaburg to 
Nev Ladoga, which was 'finjſhed by the Empreſs Ann in 1732, 
and runs into the River Holchoiw. "This Canal has 25 Sluices. 


The Lake of Onega is the next in Bigneſs, being about 40 


Leagues in Length, and 18 in Breadth, having the Country 
of Carelia on the North, and the Lake of Ladoga on the Weſt, 
the Province of Volagde on the South, and the Cargapol, or 
Territory of Onega on the Eaſt, and receives the Waters of 
many Rivers, as thoſe of Mitegra and Suſta, Saala, Pudaa, 
&c, Peter the Great made an Attempt to unite the Rivers Witegre 
and Kowſcha with each other, and by that Means to open a 
Communication between the Onega Lake and the Bzleſſero, or 
Mite dea; but his Death put an End to the Deſign. - 

The RiveRs in Ruffia are very cofifiderable z the largeſt of | 
them is the Wolga, eſteemed the greateſt in Europe, as it tra- 
verſes the far; greater Part of Muſcovy, and, after a winding 
Courſe of near 400 German Leagues, or upwards of 2000 
Englib Miles, falls into the Caſpian Sea. It hath its Spring 
Head at the Lake of Uranow, at a ſmall Diſtance from the 
City of Rzeva, Ulodimerſti, near the Frontiers of Lithuania, -a+ 
bout 56* 15“ Latitude, and begins to be navigable, about ſix 
Miles below its Spring. In its Courſe, which is, moſtly 
from Eaſt to Weſt, it receives near forty Rivers, ſome of 
them very large *, waters the Walls of near double that 
Number of Towns, fertiliſes all the Lands on each Side, 
ſupplies them with prodigious Quantities of Fiſh, particularly 
Sturgeon, Salmon, Pike, &c. of a large Size and exquiſite 
Taſte ; there: grow likewiſe along the Banks the fineſt Fruf- 
fles, 9 a Kind of large Aſparagus of a ſpontaneous Growth 
and of a delicious Taſte; the Banks are likewiſe ſaid to pro- 
duce the fineſt Oaks in Miſcry. The Maga, towards the lat- 
ter End of its Courſe, takes a Winding towards. the! South, 
and then, as it was before obſerved, fas into.the Caſpian Sr 
about 36 Miles below Mracan. * 

The Don, or Tanais, is the next moſt. 3 River in 
this Country, and divides. it in its moſt eaſtern Parts from 

. P Aja. 

5 Martinire. | | 
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at the Head of the Oby, the Fanirea, and other Lakes In die 


 PlldbphicalG £ook Ar; 
It has its Spring it the Provinee uf Reva, om the W. P. 
of the Lake froan-Ofere, und in its Courte townnds"the Eck 
comes ſo near the Moꝶa, that the lite Ozar $24 undertakth 
to have cut a Communication betwern them by | Meafis of 4 
Canal; but this Deſign, grand and uſeful as it would nate 
been, he was forced to lay aſide, by Means of the Inciirſoin 
of the Nargayin Tartars. From thenee, the Dot turing its 
Courſe towards the South-weft, and having teceived 4 prin 
many Rivers, traverſed fevetal Cities, and formed tnany biat. 
tiful Iſlands, it diſembogues itſelf into the Pulis. Moti, at thh 
famous Fortreſs of Afeph ; the Length, in a direct Line from 
its Spring Head to this Place, is about 400 Engl Mites, bik 
including its e and T mcd more conlider- 
able. 

The Palus Metis is about 300 Enghh Niles in Length, 
and generally about ro broad z it ebbs and flows as "the Me: 
diterranean, the Water is very ſhallow towatds the Shores, and 
very ſubject to great Storms and thort Waves. 

Beſides theſe, are the Rivers Oar, Dion the Nn, the 
Oly, or Umar, the Jugs, the Perura, the egi, We. of 
which we muſt omit a particular Account in this Place. - 

On the eaſtern Side of this great Empire, ant dn, or nen 
the Banks of the Great Tas ihe they have yreat Quantities of. 
Rock-ſalt, which they dig out of the Furth, them diflblve it 
in its own Brine, as it may de called, that is, in falt Watet 
which riſes out of the Mines of Salt, and then bail it up + 
gain, to a very fine, white, ſtrong Salt. 

They drive a conſiderable Trade in this Salt, inter, 
that it is c de ſes 2850p. People employed in thaking it 
at a Time. 

They bring this Salt down the River Keijiny Wenge carry k 
up the Wolga and the Orcs, to Micra, and down the Rivet 
Hoge to other Ciries, even as fat as the'City of Harun. 

They cure alſo vaſt Quantities of Fiſh a ee 
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Frontiers. of Kathay, which Fiſh is brought down = 9-r 7 
to Caſan, and ſo into the Wolga ind up to MH 

Amongſt other mountainous Productions in ſume # dhe 
wehen Pr, ben meet with wan abe and venue 
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Stones, particularly thoſe commonly known by the Name of 
Ruſſu, or Corkia Rubies, and alſo many curious as well as 
uſeful Foſs, ſuch as that known here by the Name of Muſ- 

n Glaſs, a Subſtance capable of bein vided in exceeding 
x64 tranſparent Laminz, that will 1 45 burn nor break. _ 

The next Part of our Hiſtory may properly be of Animals 
peculiar to, or moſt extraordinary i in this Country. 2 

This Country i over-run with Bears, Wolves, Hyznay 
Lynxes, Foxes, Elke, Beavers, Sables, Ermines, and various 
other dangerous and deſtructive Animals, (many of which we 
have deſcribed) which not only ſupply the Natives with warm 
Clothing, but conſtitute a great Part of their Trade, both i in 
Furs and Leather. 

The LyIHx, or Ounce, has the moſt piercing Sight of al 
Animals, and it is fo herce. a Creature, that all others of the 
fame Size are afraid of it; and had not Nature given it the 
Power of diſtinguiſhing them before it is ſeen itſelf, it would 
ſeldom have any Thing except Carcaſſes to feed on. This 
Creature differs in man) Reſpects from other Beaſts of Prey; ; 
it inhabits a different Part-of the World from moſt, of the 
others; the Lyon, „ and Tyger are Natives of the bot- 
eſt Countries only, but theſe are common in the Pine-tree 
Foreſts f in Ruſſia, and other northern Climes. © 


. Bras are not altogether fo plenty as they are farthes up 5 


de North and North-eaft; yet many are deſtroyed in this 
of Ruſſia, ſometimes for their Skins and Fat, which ate equ 
ly uſeful, and ſome eat their Fleſh, 9 the young ones. 
The H YENG is a very, miſchievous and furious Animal, that 
lives entirely on Prey 3 theſe Creatures, like the Lynx, whi | 
are likewiſe pretty common here, place themſelves in Tree 
and lie very ftill and cloſe, till an Elk, a Doe, Hare, or An | 
other Animal runs under the Tree, from which they =" pot 
dim, and deyour it immediately. 5 
Their F oxxg are likewife of diverſe Colours, as red, or 
Brick-duſt Colour z others, called Croſs Fo oxes, have a  Mixtlte 
of black and grey, and others are quite black; the Skins of 
theſe latter Sort are very valuable, but their Sable: are more lo, 
ſometimes called the Queen of A urs ; and the Ermines, alrea 
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The Hares here are "likewiſe numerous, and ee their 
Colour at the ſevere Seaſon of the Year, as in. Norway, © n 
Rix Dex are alſo very common in "theſe Parts, and are 
principally employed to draw in Sledges for the Convenience 
of travelling over the ſnowy | Mountains, 

"TheDRoMEDARY and CAMEL were antiently ant the Ei 
Kind of Beaſts that were made uſe of for Burthen and 1 e 
but the late Czar, finding a much greater Utility in che Uſe of 
Horſes, encouraged the Importation and Breed of Horſes in 
great Degree; ſo that now they have a great Number of Höre 
trained up to the Purpoſes of War, Agriculture and Travel; 
of the Latter they are but of ſmall Size, owing probably to 
the Severity of their Climate, and che Scareity of good Proven- 
der in the Winter Seaſon, 

Their Cows and SHELP are likewiſe ſrall; though. m the 
Summer Seaſon of the Year they grow fat, and are very good 
Meat ; but in this Particular they find a very reat Selkein 
and are not ſo happy as many other European Nations, being 
obliged to ſalt, and lay up the greater, Part, For the ; Sypply « of 
their Wants in Winter. 

Russi alſo affords a Variety of . as Swans, Geek, 
Ducks, Cc. but ſomewhat different from ours; d à nume · 
rous Tribe of ſmaller Sorts, particularly & their Croſs Bills, 
ſomewhat reſembling our Green Linnet, or, Finch, but their 
Bills are a little longer than our Linnets, and more booked 
croſs each other near their Ends, from whenc their Name.— 
Alſo Partridges, Woodcocks, and black A Be in Abun- 
| dance; 3 Eagles, and other Birds of Prey; Kites, (Hawkes 
Horned Owls, and white Crows; beſides many other Birds of 
: beautiful variegated Colours, whoſe Fleſh ſerves for their Suſte- 
nance, and whaſe Feathers ar exported, and contribute, to pd: 
cute Neceſſaries from other European Nations. | 
Fisk, in Rufſa,, is the moſt plentiful Part of {heir Food, 
where, at all Scaſons of the Year, they have them i in the great 
eſt Perfection, being alſo, i in ee of their Plenty, ve. 
ry cheap. It is a common Saying, indeed, in Muſervy, that 
they have Plenty of Bread and Fiſh ; but it is more apparently 
true of the Latter great Numbers of Ships being . in 
ng Corn from the Co Liuonia and a even 
Aubing aſt of PO ws 
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* Dontaie itſelf ; : while, at the ſame Time, they kave ſuch 
vaſt Quantities of Fi iſh,, as to employ great Part of their ſmall 
Veſſets f in the Catching of them, and of their Ships i in the Ex- 
portation of them to many other Parts of Europe. The Northern 
Ocean ſupplies all Ruſſia. with great Plenty of Sturgeon, Cod, 
Salmon, Belugas, and other valuable Sorts. Of che Roe of 
Sturgeon they make Caviere, as they do alſo of the Belugas, a 
Fiſh about twelve or fifteen Feet in Length, reſembling a Stur- 
geon 3 whoſe Meat is ſald to be whiter than Veal, and delicious 
23 Marrow. —Beſides Trout, Turbot, Mullet, Pute, &c, the 
Produce of the Lakes, Rivers, Cc. 

At Petzora, in the northern Part of Muſcovy, they, — a 
Fiſh, called Merſa, with the Teeth of which they make Han- 
dles of Knives, and Scymeters, * | | 

In ſome Parts they have Shell-fiſþ i in great Variety and Plea 
as Oyſters, Scallop, Cockle, Muſcle, the Limpet, &c. 
what is more. extraordinary, many of theſe Species of F iſh, oft 
commonly found in Salt Water, are here often found, in Enfide. 
rable Quantities, in the Freſh-water Lakes, Rivers, &c. as the 
Freſh-water Muſcle, Limpet, ſome Species of the Sea-inail, Wc. 

INSECTS, 2 as well thoſe that haveWings, as thoſe which creep, 
are very common in the Summer Seaſon ; and, as wWe have 
taken Notice already, Swarms of Gnats, and other troubleſome 
| Inſects, breed. on. their r great Lakes and Banks, whereby the Air 
is rendered noxious, and the Inhabitants greatly incbmmoded; 
but it laſts but for 4 Hört Time: The cold Seaſon comirig on, 
they are for the moſt Part deſtroyed, and other Kinds bury them- 
ſelves in the Earth, or Rocks, till the Seaſon of the Yea will 
permit their appearing Abroad, and Providence ſhall provide for 
their Suſtenance and | Propagation, "hs + | 

Beſides the general Account we have given of the Produce of 
this Country, there are ſome other Things which claim particu- 
| lar Notice, * A 

Their Woops, or F ORESTS, produce Fir Trees of various 
Kinds and Goodneſs, 1955 ane uniper, and many * 

ade X 458 5 n Finn et 
21 * FR leger 
BY ir eee e a mane: 
pt Account of theſe Party, from which we principally collect the 
following Paniculars, | 
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f inferior Ware and Shrubs ; which notonly abundantly en 
the People to build vety comfortable Dwellings, but ſupply them 
with Fuel at a very cheap Rate: And the great Service weir Fig 
Timber Is of to thera, we in England, and many ather Coun. 
ping in Europe, are very ſenſible of And 'tis remarkable, that 
the futther vie 2 the © folter and whiter the Fir Timber, which 
is not ſo much eſteemed with us as that which grows more 
ſoutherly, more yellow and durable. However, they bave 3 
Method of rendering g any Kind, and even the Arms and ſmall 
Branches of great Uk, in making Tar, Pitch, Ec. the Method 
of which, for the Satisfaction of the Curious, we may give the 
following conciſe Account 

They prepare a circular Floar of Clay, declining a little tos 
wards the Center, from which is laid a Pipe of Wood, the up- 
per Part of which js even with the Floor, and reaches ten Feet 
ithout the Circumference. Under the End of this Pipe the 
arth is is dug away, and Barrels placed to receive the Tar as it 
runs upon the Floor, upon which is built a large Pile of 
Pine and Fir Woad Boughs, Branches, Sc. ſurrounded with a 
Wall of arth, ,which covers it all over, except a ſmall Open- 
ing at the Top, where the Fire i is firſt kindled. After the Fire 
x begins to bury pretty briſkly, they cloſe this alſo wich Earth, to 

the End there may be no Flame, ay Be. Hung to 
force down the Lar upon the Floor, tem the 
pleaſe, by thruſting a Stick through. A 
letting in Air at as many Places as they | ſee.ghnvenient 
"by 5 18 mage of T 1 boiling, 4 a Ka 

let 1 rom this Wood, or rather the green, OY is made 
tient 1255 uſeful Remedy, Spruce-Beer., 8-1 M Ke 7 7 wk 
1, Alle fepm the yellow Sort, or 155 N Ky 
Men Mountain Pine, is Extracted, hat is called, common 
T urpentine, and from this is diffilled ; il of Tuiz ntine; 
RARE of which, being finer and more ze 
called the Spirit, and what is left in the 'ttom of * the v 
the common Rofin ; which,” if taken out before it is 10 | 
high, is called the yellow Roſin, and the black Roſin is the 
ſame, only evaporated more. Mlſo, by a pechfiat 7 
Fra KL a bid extracted from 7 cies of Fir and Pine. 
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| Biſides this vety Ufern Wood, len grows alitioft every 
wher i this ee they tive tikhy Geer natural Produc 
6115 worth Notice. Tobzceb, for Tüffance, grows in many gf 
the ſouthern Parts bf Mfuſthy, and would be ks good as that 
which grows in Amteica, If culfivited with equal Care, Man 
Places bordering upon Afrdzan and Siberia, produce that valua- 
die Drug, Rhubarb; and many think this Sort preferable ts 
what comes from Turi, or China. 
They have Fxvit in great Abundance, as Apples, Pears, 
Plumbs, and Chertits; yet they are never quite ripe, nor can 
they be preferved as in other Places. Fruits and Herbs of ſud- 
ten Growth are very good here, as all Sorts of Berties, Me- 
Johs, Oc. ih great Perfection. Strawberries grow wild in great 
Quantities, and {6 do Damaſk Roſes and ſome other odorife- 
rous Flowers. CN | l ; 
But whit is moſt N from the Relations given hy 
ſome of our Travellers and iorians, is the Bararnetz, or 
Laub- plant. Tt is fald to reſemble = Lamb ſomewhat in Shape, 
with its Skin ö White cutled Woo. —— But it is of a rank 
Growth, higher and fronger than other Plants in general, and 
is likewiſe deſcribed, as imbibing the Nutrition of che Exith is 
much, as that no other Plant will thrive neut t.“ Scalliger adds 
another Particular concerning it, that no living Creature will 
prey upon it, but the Wolf, and that it is made Uſe of as a2 
Bait to catch that Animal. What other Utes it ferves, or 
what are the peculiar Qualities of it are not known, | 
Notwithſtanding we meet with much Account of this extra- 
ordinary Plant, from ſeveral reputable Authors, upon ſtricter 
Enquiry we diſcover the Account ts be an Impoſition on the ere · 
dulous People of thoſe Parts. The following is related to us as 
Fact, viz. That, for che Sake of Gain, they open their Sheep, 
when at the very Point of yeaning, and taking out the Lamb, 
they flea it, extend the Skin upon the Graſs, and by the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Dew and ſour Milk, with which they ſprinkle it as 
it grows dry, bleach it in this Manner till it is as white as Snow. 
Ry this Contrivance they obtain a Lamb-Skin wonderfully thin, 
imooth, ſoft, and white, extremely valued by the Rich for in - 
3 | ſide 
1 80 
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it, and is never rung but on ſome extraordinary Occaſion. 
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fide Garments, And as the Mohummedam, to whom they {cl 
thoſe Skins chiefly, are forbidden, by their Religion, to wear the 


Skins of any Animals whatſoever, the People, who find their 


Account in this Trade, invented the Story of a vegetable Lamb, 
2 Kind of Plant-Animal: And Travellers ſeeing theſe Skim, 
and hearing the Tale roundly affirmed, have ſuffered themſelues 
to be ſo far impoſed upon, as to lend their Authorities to impoſe 
the Cheat upon Mankind. . „ 

They have many other Plants of a ſpontaneous Production, 
more eſpecially on the Banks of their Rivers, which are found 
of ſingular Uſe in particular Diſorders of the Body; and othen 
ſerve for Food. In ſome of the ſouthern Parts there are grea 
Quantities of fine, large Muſhrooms, and Gourds, that the 
common People are very fond of for Sauce, and furniſh many 
agreeable Repaſts. | 2 

Though it is ſomewhat beſides our Province to take No- 
tice of artificial Rareties, yet, as the Great Bell at Anu is 
mentioned by all Hiſtorians of Ruſſia, we may juſt obſerve, 
that it is ſuppoſed to be far the largeſt in the World, Its 
Weight 366,000 sb, Height 19 Feet, Diameter 23, Compaſs 
70, and Thickneſs 2. It is ſaid to require 100 Men to rails 
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The. Grockavny of POLAND, 


Of its Name, Situation, and Extent. 


HE Kingdom of Poland is now of vaſt Extent, being 
almoſt of a ſquare Form, and about 700 Miles either 
Way. It owes its prefent Name to ſome Colorfies of the Sclavi 
who came into that Country and either drove out, or mingled 
themſelves with the Sarmatæ, and were called the Land Pol, 
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n 

ad which ſignified Plain, ſince altered to Poland. 

13 This Kingdom is bounded on the North with Livonia, Muſ- 

at 019}, and the Baltic ; on the South with Upper Hungary, Tranſyl- 

he vic, and Valachia; on the Eaſt with Muſcovy and Little Tar- 

%; and on the Weſt with Germany. N. Lat. between 47 and 
585 A, and E. Long. between 15 and 35% ñ 

0 Paland is variouſly divided by Geographers. According to 

is WW the moſt modern Accounts, it conſiſts of theſe Parts, viz. 

e, I. Poland, properly ſo called, in the Weſt. 

ts Il. Pruſſia, on the Banks of the Haltic. 

1 III. The great Dukedom of Lithuania, in the Eaft, 

ils IV. Samogitia, and Conrland, in the North. ö 


V. Warſovia, Polachia, and Poleſia, in the Center. 
VI. Red Ruffia, and Padolia, in the South. 
VII. Volhinia, and the Ukraine, in the Eaſt, 


The Subdiviſions whereof are thus: 
Poland, properly ſo called, divided into Upper and Lower, 


Upper Poland, called alſo, the Leſſer CCracoo, 
Paland, contains the three Palati- Sendomir, 
nates of Lublin. 


Lrugr, or Greater Pillai contains wn Erda > 
the Falatinates of —— ä 
| Sirad, . 
Kada, 8 cf 
| Ploezho, - 
L Dobrizin, 
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Ducal P ruſſia, now called 
the Kingdom of Pruſſia, 
Pruſſa is divided into and Pruſſia Royat, which 
| belongs to the King of 
Poland. 
"Witna, 
Troky, 
Breſlaw, 
Lithuania is divided into the Palati- | Navogredech, 
nates of y Minsly, 
| | Mezciſlaw, 
Witepst, 
| Poloeza, 
| Roſrem, 

Midnick, 

Sehivende, &c. 
Courland js divided into — c. 
WWarſwvia, otherwiſe called ny Czersow and the City of 

hath one Palatinate of Waiarfew. 


1 Polachia, the Palatinate of 3 Biel. 


1 Pelefia, © 3 Breſci, or Breſt 
Je. 5 


— 


Samogitia hath three Cities, 


Red Ruſſia, contains three Palati- Bela, 
nates, Chelm. 


Piodolia, divided into Upper, where- 3 Camini ” 
in is the Palatinate of | 
And Lower, wherein is the Palati- : 8 
nate of | 
Jolbinia, divided into the Upper, 
which contains the . 2 3 Luſuck, 
The Laver, which is otherwiſe cal- C . 
ed, the Ukraine, the Palatinate of 3 Kio, 


This Country is divided, and the ſeveral Dimenſions thereof 
given, by Mr. Templeman, in the following Table: 


Poland. 
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9.7 Square 
Poland, {| Miles, 
” Lithuania, { 64,800 
Podolia, . 29, 000 36 
Volbinia, 25, 00 95” 
Red Ruſſi a, 25,200] 2321 185 — 910] 200 
Great Poland, | 19, zo] 2080 180|Gneſna, | 660) 120 
popiſti. 4 Little Poland, | 18,000 230} 130|Cracory, 746] 150 
Polaſia, 14,090] 1866 97 Rreſe, $75] 108 | 
Ma ſovia, 8,400} 152] 90 Warſaw, 766 
Samopitia, 8,000] 155] 98} Raffem, $70] 220 
Pruſſia Reyal, 6,400] 118 104|Elbing, 739] 109 a 
Polac bia, 4,000} 133] 4Bielb, 8781 121 | 
Proteflonts, Courland, 4414] 174] Sof Mitaw, | $88] 2% | 
Total—1226,414 | | 
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Cracow, once the Metropolis of the Kingdom of Poland is 
gtuated on the Veichſer and Pendawa, in a fruitful Country, 
about 40 Miles Eaſt of the Borders of Siigſa, and 140 S. W. 
of Warſaw. | Lat. 50 10 N. Long. 19% 307 E. The City, 
properly ſo called, is walled round, as is the Royal Caſtle, and 
fortified with Towers and Bulwarks, where the Regalia, and 
Crown Jewels are kept, and the ſupream Courts are held, iS 
the See of a Biſhop, and an Univerſity. It is the largeſt and 
beſt built of any City or Town in Poland, The Houſes in 
general are built of Free-ſtone, and are 4 or 5 Stories high, 

The public Buildings are remarkably magnificent; amon 
which are the Cathedral of St. Staniſſaus; the Church of St. 
Mary, in the Grand Place, ſurrounded with four Rows of very 
fine Buildings; with 50 other Churches, and, before the late 
Fire, 17 religious Houſes, and 32 Proteſtant Temples : But 
they have not all of them been rebuilt, tho* there are a Greek 
Church, a Jews Synagogue, and many of the Proteſtant Tem- 
ples now erected. There was likewiſe a magnificent Palace of 
the King of Poland, with an ineſtimable Collection of Pictures, 
Books, Antiquities, and Rarities; but were * conſumed by 
an accidental Fire in the late War. 

Warsaw, the Capital of the Kingdom af Puland, ſituated 
on the Weſt Bank of the Viſtula, is a large, handſome, popu- 
lous City, defended by a double Wall and Ditch : It is the Reſi- 
G&nce of the King of Poland, who has two Palaces, in one 
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of which the general Diet hold their Seſſions. Over the Ri. 
ver, there is a Bridge of curious Workmanſhip; about half ; 
League from this City, near the ur of Wola, is a Plain, 
where the Nobles of Poland meet, and encamp in Tents till th 

have elected a King. It lies 138 Miles South of Dantzich, and 


148 Miles North of Carcow. Lat. 52? 217 North, Long. 22 
107% Eaſt. + | | 


The GovERNMENT of PoLAnD is a Mixture of Monarchy, 
Ariſtocracy, and Democracy; it is Monarchical, becauſe they 
have a King; but he is no more than the Prime Regent in a 
free Common-wealth : Ariſtocratical, becauſe the King cannot 
reſolve upon any Affair, relating to the Intereſt of the State, 
without the Conſent of the Nobles, and Gentry : And Demo- 
cratical, by reaſon of the Power theſe have in the Diets con- 
vened by the Monarch, which are ſeldom aſſembled but for the 
Election of a King, and they preſcribe the Rules by which he 
muſt govern, which is called, the Padla Conventa. The King 
cannot raiſe Forces without the Concurrence of the Gentry, 
who are petty Sovereigns in their own Territories ; and the 
Crown General will obey no Commands but thoſe of the 
Diet. Armies, and Qfficers of State are all maintained by the 
Republic, and accountable to it alone, though nominated by 
the King, with this Limitation, that he can prefer none but 
Gentlemen. The King of Poland's Revenue is 140,000 |. a 
Year, beſides his Patrimony, Crown-Lands, and what he 
makes by diſpoſing of Places. The Senate 'confiſts of the 
Biſhops, beſides the Primate, who is Chief, the ten great Ot- 
ficers of State, the Palatines, Caſtellans, and Deputies of the 
Nobility, whom, in all public Acts, the King conſults. The 
general Diet is compoſed of the King, Senators, and Deputies 
of Provinces, who ought to aſſemble once in three Years, and 
ſit only fix Weeks: In theſe, the legiſlative Power is veſted- 
Every Province alſo has its provincial Diet, which makes Laws 
for its reſpective Territory. There are alſo ſome free States 

and 


+ As the ſeveral Geographers of this Kingdom vary in then 
Accounts with reſpect to the capital City, the Sy/em- of Geography and 
other Authors mention Cracoww, others War/aw as the principal City; 
and even Buſhing, tie moſt Modern celebrated German Writer, calls 
each of them the capital City; we have therefore choſe to give à 
ſhort Account of each: But we think War/aw the preſent Capital. 
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Ir independent Cities, governed by their own Princes and 
Magiſtrates 3 as the Kingdom of Pruſſia by the King, Cour- 
land by its own Duke, and Dantzick by its Magiſtrates. 


Of the INHABITANTS. 


The PoLEs are naturally active, bardy,. and robuſt. The 
Gentry have many Virtues ; they are open, generous, at d 
hoſpitable 3 very civil to Strangers, and, for the moſt Part, 
Men of Honour: Their greateſt Failing is, Vanity, and a 
ſtrong Inclination to live, after their Manner, in a wild Kind 
of Magnificence. ; 

The Poliſh: Ladies are generally fair and comely, and abhor 
Painting, and Waſhes ; they are ſaid to be Women of exem- 
plary Piety and Virtue, both in their public Behaviour, and in 
their domeſtic Oeconomy, But q to the meaner Sort of Peo- 
ple, they are, toa Fault, ignorant and flothful ; which, how- 
ever, is rather to be charged on the Conſtitution of their Go- 
vernment, then any natural Diſpoſition or Temper; for where 
the Law has rendered Peaſants incapable of poſſeſſing Property, 
one cannot ſuppoſe they will take Pains to acquire it. They 
have a Diſpoſition to Arms, and good Fellowſhip; but, from 
domeſtic Feuds and Animoſities, their Valour is moſtly ex- 
. perienced upon each other: And, by their inteſtine Diviſions, 
they have often become a Prey to thoſe Nations whom, if they 
had been united, they had ſufficient Strength not only to repulſe, 
but conquer.— They have never diſcovered any Genius for Trade 
and Commerce, they having no Ports, ſtrictly ſpeaking, but Dant- 
zi : And when they were in Poſſeſſion of Livonia, and had 
more Sea Ports, they ſhewed but little Inclination to improve 
mem: Their Gentry are even forbid to carry on Trade; fo 
that their principal Commerce is. carried on by Foreigners. 
They cultivate the common Arts and Manufactures for Neceſ- 
ſaries;; and as Nature has furniſhed them with the Means of im- 
proving in the politer Arts and Sciences, they have eſtabliſhed 
Schools in every noted Village; and the Jeſuits have Colleges 
in all their moſt confiderable-Towns, for teaching the Latin 
Tongue: So that this Language is almoſt as commonly known 
as their Mother Tongue. Nevertheleſs, they have four Uni- 

verlities, 
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verſities, viz. at Cracow, Koning ſberg, Poſna, and Vilna. Their 
Univerſities do not abound in polite Literature ; their Clergy 
ftudy little elſe but School- Divinity and Metaphiſics, and are 
quite ignorant with reſpect to the oriential Languages, the Scrip. 
tures, Church Hiſtory, &c. yielding an implicit Obedience to 
the Church: And, of all Proſeſſions, the Phyſicians are ſaid 
to be the leaſt qualiſied; for which Reaſon, they are for the 
mott part Foreigners. 

The Poliſh LANGUAGE is a Dialect of the Stevie, is not 
ebpious, and, at the ſame time, harſh, and hard to pronounce; 
for it fo abounds with Conſonants, that ſome Words have 7 
or 8 without any Vowels; yet, in Speaking, they ſound them 
with Vowels. The Lithuanians have a particular Language of 
their own, which mightily abounds with corrupted Latin 
Words. 

RELIciox. The Inhabitants of Poland were converted 
from Paganiſm to Chriſtianity by Aldebort, Archbiſhop of 
Gneſna, about the Year 964; and ever fince, the Religion 
of the Church of Rome hath been predominant here, except in 
Red Ruſſia, where many of the People adhere to the Greek 
Church. The King, tho” a Papiſt, is obliged by his Corona- 
tion Oath to tolerate Lutheraniſm in Poliſh Praſſia, where there 
are whole Cities of Lutherans, as Dantzick, Elbing, Thorn, and 
Marienburg, with ſome Calviniſis, eſpecially in the Kingdom of 
Pruſſia. Fauſius Socinus was of this Nation, and his Followers 
grew very numerous the laſt Century, The Papiſts here are 
for the moſt Part great Bigots, and believe, at leaſt profeſs 
that they atone for public * by Attendance at a 
private Maſs, Sc. &c. | 

The Cusrous and ManNtRs of this People greatly vary, 
according to their Difference of Rank and Character. The 
ehief Exerciſes of the Gentry are, Hunting, Vaulting, and 
Dancing, and are paſſionately fond of Plays, Operas, &c. 
The Peaſants ſkeat on the Ice, run, kap, and hunt, according 
to the Seaſons of the Year, Cc. 

The Poliſh Dx Ess is, for the general Part, gay and expen- 
| five; the ſeveral Ranks of Gentry diſtinguiſh themſelves by it: 
Some wear rich Furs from Miſcrvy, Sables, Ermins, Cc. 
whilſt the poorer Gentry wear the Furs of Tygers, Leapardss 
and Panthers : Nor are they ſparing in every other coſtly Orna- 

ment. 
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ment. The greater Part wear a Veſt generally of Silk or Cloth, 
according to their reſpective Rank and Dignity, lined or faced 
with Furs, and other Decorations. A Poli Lord is ſaid to 
have generally 40 or 50 Suits of Clothes; their Ladies ap- 
pear likewiſe very Brilliant, and even their Servants are cloth- 
ed with Profuſeneſs. But the Peaſants cloth themſelves with 
the Skins of Sheep, the Wool on the Inſide, in the Winter; 
and in the Summer they wear a cloſe-bodied Coat of a coarſe 
Cloth, generally of an Aſh-colour: The Women, in the 
Country eſpecially, dreſs very Plain, and Neat; but their 
Petticoats are ſhort. 

The Foop of the richer Sort is generally freſh Meat, Fowl, 
and Fiſh. The Butchers Meat is very delicious of their Kinds ; 
but the Fleſh of Elks and other Beaſts are eſteemed great Rari- 
ties, when hung up till it almoſt ſtinks. They drink the ſtrongeſt 
of Rheniſh, French, Spaniſh, Italian, and Hungarian Wines; 
and their Sauces are generally very ſtrong of Spices.— The 
common People have a Liquor diſtilled from Wheat, Barley, 
Oats, and Cyder, which the Rich reQify with Anniſeed and 
Spices ; and their common Food is, for themoſt Part, Vegcta- 
bles, with Meat dreſt and ſerved up in a coarſe Manner. 

The WEDDING FEAsTSs of the Gentry are very expenſive, 
and generally laſt three Days: On the ſecond Day, all the 


Gueſts make Preſents to the Bride, which is generally the beſt 


Part of her Portion. The Match-makers inquire, generally, 
more into the Houſewifry, Induſtry, and Frugality of the 
Perſon, than their Stock of Corn, Cattle, or other external 
Advantages ;z which is thought to be no ſmall Incitement te 
the Women to deſerve a good Character. 

The FuNERALs of the People of Quality are ſo pompous 
and magnificent, that they look more like Triumphs; the 
Decorations of the Coffin, the Hearſe, and of their Atten- 
dants, of Prieft, Monks, and Friends to carry his Sword, his' 
Launce, his Dart, his Arms, Ct. make a very grand Parade. It 
Is uſual to break the Arms of the Deceaſed over the Coffin, at. 
the Grave. After this Ceremony, there is a Feaſt attended with 
conſiderable Expence, and commonly with Exceſs. The 
Mourning Cloths of the Widows is extremely coarſe, eſpecially _ 
their Linen. N | | ai ated 
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By the Situation, one would imagine the Climate to he 
Temperate, and the Air not exceſſive Cold: Yet, ſometime; 
its Lakes and Rivers are ſo frozen, that Coaches and Carts paſs 
over them for 5 or 6 Months together. Their Winter is ſevere, 
but the Summer is warm and pleaſant. 

The Sox is generally fertile, fit for Tillage and Paſture, 
and produces a vaſt Quantity of Corn : Of which, from the great 
Quantities annually exported from Dantzick, it is called, Th 
Granary of the North. It abounds alſo in Cattle, About any 
Exggerations, beyond moſt Countries in Europe. Its Foreſts 
furniſh Timber of all Sorts, and for moſt Uſes, and that in a 
Degree more than ſufficient for the Conſumption of its Inhabi- 
tants, notwithſtanding that they frequently employ Timber to 
thoſe Purpoſes for which, in other Countries, they make 
Uſe. of Brick and Stone, even covering their Houſes with 
Wood, cut out in Form of Tiles, in Nature and Thickneſs 
fuſficient to anſwer the Purpoſe of good Healing. Lithnama, 
in particular, produces Honey, Wax, Hemp, Flax, Pot-aſhes, 
Salt, Salt-petre, Amber, Brimſtone, Vitriol, and Quickſilver: 

With theſe ſimple Commodities they purchaſe thoſe of other 
Nations, viz. Wines, Cloth, Stuffs, wrought Silks, Jewels, 
Sables, Martins, Tin, Steel, Iron Ware, Brandy, and Spices, The 
Country of Poland produces all Kinds of Fruits and Herbs, 
in great Abundance ; there are likewiſe Vines in many Places, 
whoſe Grapes are grateful to the Taſte, eſpecially if the Sum- 
mer and Harveſt is favourable ; but their Wine is very Sharp 
when drawn off. There is a Sort of Manna in this Country, 
which they gather in May and June; they ſweep it off the 
Graſs with Sieves, together with the Dew, and _— ſeveral 
Diſhes of it. 

The MounTains in Poland, beſides that called Mon 
Caluus in Leſſer Poland, with a Monaſtery on the Top, are 
principally thoſe that make the Frontier to Hungary, which is 
a craggy Ridge of 300 Miles in Length, and called, the Cropach, 
or Carpathian Mountains. In theſe Mountains there are great 


Variety of Ores and Minerals, 
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Mines of Gold at Sandecz, 33 Miles S. E. of Cracow and 
Movoturgus. | 

Of Silver, at Severia, and at Slacovea, 25 Miles N. W. of 
Cracow, and at Ihewffia, and the Palatinate of Sendomr. 

Of Copper, at Noveturgus, at Malagofh, Polotveir, and at Xielex. 

Of Lead, at Jleuſſia, and Sechow. 

Of Iron, at Alſtinia, and many other Parts. © 

Pit-coal, at Tencinum. 

Vitriol, at Sendzmir : And Marble of all Colours, at Silſia, 
Kunow, and Cherin. But the Salt Mines are of all others the 
moſt conſiderable : Theſe are of four Kinds, one extreme hard, 
like Cryſtal ; another ſofter, but clearer ; a third White, but 
brittle: Theſe are all brackiſh; but the Fourth, ſomewhat 
freſher. Theſe four Kinds are dug in different Mines, near 
the City of Cracow; on one Side of them there is a Stream of 
Salt-water, and on the other, one of freſh, At Wietiex, 25 
Miles Eaſt from Cracow, is a Mine of the moſt excellent Rock- 
ſalt, diſcovered in 1252, and makes one of the beſt Branches of 
the public Revenue. They call theſe Salt-Gem-Mines, See 
Philoſophical Tranſactians, Ne 61, p. 1099. They uſually cut it 
out in large Pieces, which are gtound in Mills and other Engines. 
Here are alſo ſeveral Springs, the Water of which boil into Salt. 
They have likewiſe ſome Mines of Arſenic. 

There are a Variety of Kinds of Earth dug in this Country, 
of different Colours and Properties. — At Itza, about 70 Miles 
North- eaſt of Cracow, ſeveral Kinds, excellently adapted to the 
Potters Uſe, and ſupply all Poland with Earthen-ware. In other 
Parts, Pipe-makers, and other Kinds of Clay, viz. blue and 
red; and likewiſe Veins of Stone of different Colours, and 
found to be fit for different Uſes, more eſpecially for Building 
and for Flooring. But what is ſtill more extraordinary is, 

A MouxTain, or Hill, in the Palatinate of Cracow, of 
the Leſſer Poland, called the onder ful, covered both with aro- 
matic Plants and Flowers, and aged Oaks, reſinous Pines 
and Firs, and abounding both in freſh and Salt-ſprings, and 
full of Metals and Minerals of different Kinds. Near the 
Middle, to the South, a Spring of very clear Water tiſes with 
2 remarkable Noiſe and Vibration; and its Ebulition, or Swel- 
ling, increaſes or decreaſes with the Moon. The Slime fet- 
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tling at the Bottom is ſaid to be of Service in the Itch, inveterate 
Gout, Palſey, and the like more obſtinate Diſorders. The 
Odour of the Water, in the Spring, is obſerved to be ve 

fragrant, and highly Balſamic in Taſte; it reſembles the 
Sweetneſs of Milk; and, beſides its medicinal Virtues, which 
was experienced in the different Diſeaſes of Horſes, it alf 
purges Men, ſometimes by Stool, and ſometimes by Urine : 
Yet fo, that it does not operate immediately, but they ſeel 
a Chearfulneſs and peculiar Vigour from it: Hence, the 
neighbouring Inhabitants ſcarcely have ever any Fit of 
Sickneſs, but are very long liv'd, fo as generally to ar- 
rive to 100 and 150 Years of Age. It may be carried a great 
Way, and be kept for a pretty long while, without ſpoiling, 
Upon Evaporation, it exhibits a Sort of blackiſh Bitumen, 
very ſerviceable both in recent and inveterate Ulcers. In the 
Spring, it freezes not by any Degree of Winter-cold ; nay, 
which is ſurprizing, by approaching a Torch thereto, it flames 
like the ſubtileſt Spirit of Wine; ſo that the Flame is agitated, 
and ſkips upon the Surface of the Water, like Bubbles ; and 
therefore this Spring is called Ignis Fatuus And this Fire ne- 
ver goes out of itſelf, unleſs it be bruſhed with Brooms ; as, 
about 35 Years ago, the Inhabitants neglecting to extinguiſh 
it, by gradually proceeding thro' ſubterraneous Cataracts, it 
reduced the Roots of the Trees, and, thereby, much of the 
neighbouring Wood to Aſhes, laſting almoſt for three Years 
before it could be entirely extinguiſhed. From which Time 
public Watchmen have been appointed, to prevent ſuch Burn- 
ings : But while the Water burns, tho” for a little Time it 
loſes much of its Force, which it ſcarcely recovers under four- 
teen Days, and tho' the Flames ſoon conſumes Wood, it is 
ſo ſubtile as not to heat the Water; but when the Water is 
drawn out it feels as cold as that mentioned by Lucretius; nay, 
neither does it flame out of its Spring, tho* kept in Veſſels 
cloſely ſhut, The Inflammability of this Fountain, unknown 
to former Ages, is evidently ſhewn, by being ſet on Fire by 
Lightning : Hence the Woad Hewers, from the neighbouring 
Wood, cutting Twigs from the Trees, have extinguiſhed the 
Fire by beating the Surface of the Water therewith ; from 
which Time, being ſometime afterward ſet on Fire by apply- 
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ing a Torch, it was extinguiſhed _ by the Motion of the 
Twigs. T 

Under the Mountains, adjoining to Fiend; are divers Grottos, 
where a great Number of human Bodies are preſerved, tho” 
buried a vaſt many Years ſince, being neither ſo hard nor fo 
black as the Egyptian Mummies ; among theſe are, two Princes, 


in the Habits they uſed to wear. The Place where they are 
preſerved is dry and ſandy. 


The eaſtern Part of Poland is in general a plain, flat Coun- 
try, in which are a great many Foreſts, Marſhes, and Rivers, 
which afford a very delightful Proſpect in the Summer Seaſon, 
and produce a Variety of Corn, Fruit, and Vegetables, both 
for Support and Accommodation. The Rivers are, principally, 

I, The Yiflula, or Weyſel, runs North thro' Craww, War- 

„Sc. and falls in the Baltic, after a Courſe of 320 Miles, 

I. The Worta runs thro? Poſna, and falls into the Oder. 

III. The Nigſier, or Tyras, runs South-eaſt, and falls into 
the Black-Sea, after a Courſe of 420 Miles. | 

IV. The Nieper, or Beoriſhenes, runs South-eaſt thro' Kiow, 
and falls into the Black-Sea, after a Courſe of 520 Miles. 

V. The Niemen runs North-weſt thro' Novogordect, and 
empties itfelf into the Baltic, after a Courſe of 200 Miles. 
VI. The Beg, or Vagus, runs thro' Bracklaw, and falls 

into the Black-Sea, after a Courſe of 280 Miles. 

VII. The Duma runs North-weſt thro' Duneburg, and falls 
into the Baltic, near Riga, after a Courſe of 310 Miles. 

Theſe, according to their Situation and Extent, ſubſerve 
the Purpoſes of Commerce, as well as yield a Variety of Fiſh, 
in ſuch Quantities, as to be the principal Food, in ſome Seaſons 
of the Year, to the adjacent Inhabitants. 

Their chief Harbours, or Sea Ports, are Dantz:c, Elting, 
Libau, Memel, Konigsberg, and Frawenberg. 

LAk Es in Poland are not many; the Chief of them is Gopto, 
in the Palatinate of Byzeſiy and Birals, or, the bite Lake, and 
is ſaid to dye thoſe who waſh'd in it of a ſwarthy Complexion. 
Here are ſeveral Kinds of Fiſh, as the freſh-water Herring, 
the long Cod, Ling, Turbot, and Eels ; and Variety of a 
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ſmaller Kind, which are ſometimes catched in Nets as welt 
as by Hook and Line. 
On the Sea Coaſt, there is taken up large Quantities of 
Amber ; the Method of doing it is generally by Horſe-nets faſtened 
on long Poles, when the Tide flows : ſometimes Pieces three 
or four Inches Diameter are taken up, of which we have the 
following Deſcription : F Amber is a Bitumen, produced in 
Poland, Pruſſia, &c. but eſpecially in the bituminous Soil of 
the Coaſt of Sudau, and concreted to a proper Degree of Hard- 
neſs, emulating a Gem in its Properties, as in Brightneſs, 
Colour, Smell, its Force of attracting light Bodies, or its Elec- 
tricity ;z and in its medical Virtues, exceeding all Gems and 
Bitumens, nay, Ambergris it ſelf. 
The Foreſts, as it has been obſerved, are large, and pro- 
duce great Quantity of Timber and Under-wood'; and theſe 
furniſh Shelter and. Suſtenance for a Variety of Animals, which 
abound in great Numbers in this Kingdom ; more eſpecially, 
the Maſavian Foreſts have plenty of wild Oxen and Horſes, 
Wolves, Boars, Elks, Deer, &c. The wild Oxen are ſome- 
times called Ur; and Buffaloes, whoſe Fleſh, when powered, 
the Poles eſteem a great Dainty. Near the Ukraine there are wild 
Horſes and Aſſes, whoſe Fleſh are greatly eſteemed by the 
Natives, eſpecially the Nobility. 
Here is a particular Kind of Wolf, reſembling a Hart, or 
the European Lynx, ſometimes called Lupus Cervarius, and 
by the Natives Nis, with Spots on its Belly and Legs, which 
afford their beſt Furs. The Quails in Podolia have green Legs, 
and their Fleſh is ſaid-to be unwholſome. But more extraor- 
dinary is the ELK, an Animal very common in Pruſſia, Courland, 
Livonia, Norway, and Poland, and the other northern Countries, 
is as high as a large Hocſe ; his Body is of the Deer make, but 
much thicker and Jonger ; the Legs high, the Feet broad and 
cloven, the Horns large, rough, and broad, like a wild Goat's, 
yet not furniſhed with ſo many ſmall Horns as the Deer. Its 
Fleſh is good to eat, and ſerved up at the Tables of the 
greateſt Perſons. | 


This 
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This Animal is ever and anon ſubject to the falling Sickneſs, 
2 Circumſtance that favours its being taken, which would other- 
wiſe prove a very difficult Matter: Upon diſſecting one, there 
was found in its Head ſome large Flies, with its Brains almoſt 
eaten away : And it is an Obſervation, ſufficiently atteſted, 
that in the large Woods and Wildernefles of the North, this 
poor Animal is attacked, towards the Winter chiefly, by a 
Jarger Sort of Flies, that, through its Ears, attempt to take 
up their Winter-quarters in its Head. Whence it is no dif- 
fcult Matter to conceive how the Humming and Buzzing of 
theſe Inſects, with their devouring its Brains, muſt needs ſub- 
ject it to ſuch a Diſtemper. 

Here is likewiſe a Beaſt called Bobac, which reſembles a 
Guinea Pig; they are noted for digging Holes in the Ground, 
which they enter in October, and don't come out, except occa- 
fionally for Food, till April: They have ſeparate Apartments 
for their Proviſions, Lodgings, and their Dead ; they live to- 
gether by ten or twelve in a Herd. When they go out to get 
Proviſion, they have one or two at the Mouth of the Hole, as 
Centinel, to give Notice, which they do by a peculiar Noiſe, 
on the Apprehenſion of Danger, and then they run to their 
Holes. They are eaſily tamed, and are very diverting. 

There are many other Animals of a more common Kind in 
this Kingdom, as Boars, Sheep, Deer, Foxes, Hares, Coneys, 
Ec. which, being in general well known, we ſhall not attempt 
to deſcribe. 

Fowls, both wild and tame, are numerous in this Kingdom. 
Theſe, as in other northern Countries, may be ranged under 
more different Claſſes, as Land-birds, or Water- birds, as feed- 
ing principally on Fiſh, or Worms, or, Fleſh, or Vegetables ; 
as ravenous and hurtful, or as harmleſs and agreeable : Others 
again, chiefly eſteemed for Food, others for their Feathers, 
and likewiſe varying in Form, Shape, and Magnitude, as may 
moſt ſubſerve their Defence, Safety, and Support, in the dif- 
ferent Seaſons of the Year, and Places of their accuſtomed 
Reſort. Theſe Particulars having been ſomewhat enlarged on 
in our Hiſtory of Norway, we muſt content ourſelves with the 
Mention of them in general in this Place. 


Inſects 
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Inſects are numerous likewiſe, in the Summer Seaſon ; but 
none ſo peculiar to the Country, or ſo remarkable, as to te- 

quire a Deſcription. 
Before we cloſe the Hiſtory of this Kingdom, it may he 
neceſſary to take Notice of that peculiar and epidemical Dix. 
order, called, the Plica Polonica, which is ſaid to be occaſioned 
by their Mines of Anſenic ; of this Diſtemper we have the 
following Account. Thoſe who are affected with it, loſe the 
| Uſe of their Limbs, and have great Pains in their Nerves, 
which continue generally for a Year ; after which, they fall 
vi into an exceſſive Sweat, which glews their Hair together, and 
'\ gives it a nauſeous Smell; and if they cut off their Hair, the 
Humour will fall into their Eyes, and make them blind, and 
ſometimes either kills, or makes them mad. A remarkable In- 
ſtance of this Kind, we have in the Philoſophical Tranſaftim, 
Ne 417, of a Woman in the Diſtrict of Novegorod, who la- 
| boured under this Diſorder for 52 Years; her Lock of Hair 
Ti) was four Ells in Length, four Inches wide, and two Inches 

31 thick. 
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The GEOGRAPHY of PRUSSIA. 


HE Kingdom of Pruſſia, tho* one of the lateſt, and of 
ſmall Extent, is very far from being the moſt inconſiderable 
Kindgdom in Europe, and ſeems to be every Day increaſing in 
4 Power, in Extent, and Reputation. Authors are divided a- 
14 bout the Original of its Name; but it was moſt probably 
derived from the Boruſſi, its moſt antient Inhabitants. 

14 This Kingdom was antiently called Ducal Pruſſia, to diſ- 
Ti tinguiſh it from Royal, or Poliſh Pruſſia : But ſince Frederic 
III. (Grand-father to the preſent King of Pruſſia) took on 
him the Title of King, Jan. 1, 1701, in Contempt of the 
Pope, and the Great Maſter of the Teutonic Order, and was 
1 recognized as ſuch by the reſt of the Powers of Europe, it 
— 1 ceaſed to be Ducal, and was denominated the Kingdom of Pruſ- 
1.| fa. And as his preſent Majeſty, Charles Frederic, Elector 


4 of Bandenburgh, &c. who aſcended the Throne of this King- 
| : dom, May 20, 1 740, whoſe Mother was the Queen — 
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of Pruſſia, Siſter to his preſent Majeſty George the Second, and 
alſo moſt faithfully and gloriouſly allied to this Kingdom by 
Treaties, we ſhall here take Occaſion to give a conciſe Ac- 
count not only of this Kingdom of Pruſſia, but of his Ma- 
jeſty's other Territories, Provinces, and States in Europe, and diſ- 
tinguiſh, for the moſt Part, ſuch as are Hereditary, or acquired 
by Conqueſt, Treaty, &c. 

Theſe, according to Mr. Templemgn, are thus diſtinguiſhed, 
and their particular Dimenſions aſcertained, as follows: 


EOS ; [ Square j ; x Sia. fr. 
| Proteflants, Countries Names, 1 Z 5 hief Cities. 2» Bet 45 
n [3 5|__ 
Poland, "Pruſſia, 9,950 160| 112[Konincss.| 3col 283 © 
Brandenburg, 10,910] 27 $| 1 Berlin, 46 | l 
Up.Saxony.y Pomerania, 4. 150 of Camin, 560 96 
Seve, . 2,997} go 43 Stetin, , 298 67 | 
—_—- urg * 1,535] 63] $0|Magdeburg, | 447] 70 
Lo,Saxony. 141. Berftar : 450 42 — Halberſtat, 420] 105 
Sileſia. c., | 550] 33] 28|Crofſen, 570 [ 63 
Minden, ' 595] 42} 26{Minden, 32 190 
IE, 525] 38] 34|Rawventburg, | 30 215 
; ingen 120} 151 nijLingen 2724 252 
Wefipbalia Clever, - 630 43 | 21 how.” | 210 ns 
Meurs, r 10 G6|Meur; | 230] 293 
Mark, 980} $52} 43 Ham, | 270] 250 
Netherlands. Gelder, © 360] 34] 23jGelders, 228] 302 
Switzerland, Neufchatel, 320] 32] 20 * 266 424 
| Total— 34,771 = x 
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The Kingdom of Pruſſia is bounded by Samogitia on the 
North, by Lithuania on the Eaſt, by Poliſh Pruſſia on the Weſt, 
and South-weſt, and by Warſevia on the South; about 160 
Miles in Length, from Eaft to Weſt, and 112 from North to 
South, It contains a vaſt Number of fine, trading Towns, 
beſides many populous Villages, and has the moſt inland Na- 
vigation of any Kingdom in Europe, of its Bigneſs, 3 
the Netherlands. . 
KRoNINGSBURG, the capital City of this Kingdom, i is ſituated 
en the River Pregel, over. which there are ſeven Bridges. It 
is upward of two German Miles, or ſeven Engliſh Miles in 
Circumference, 55 Miles North-eaſt from Elbing, 84 from 
Dantzic, 41 South of Stetin, and 153 North of Warſaw, Te 
ia Hans Town, large, and well built, and divided by its Ri- 

0 ; vers 
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vers into three Parts. Here is the large Cathedral of the 
Biſhoprick of Swaz/and, and many other magnificent Churches 
— Likewiſe, a Univerſity founded by Duke Albert, in 1 544, 
which has been much reſorted to by Scholars, from Poland, 
Lithuania, Hungary, Livenia, c. and produced many learned 
Men. This City ſuffered greatly by the Plague, in : 170g; 
but is ſince become rich and populous. 

The King of Pruſſia, in the Year 1707, effected a Recon- 
elliation between the Calvin/ts and Lutherans, by a Meeting 
convened in this City, the Inhabitants whereof are, in general, 
Lutherans; but, by the Interpoſition of Sigiſmumd III, the 
_ Catholics are allo tolerated in the Uſe of their Religion: 
The Government of this Kingdom is by a Regency of font 
Chancellors of State, viz. 1. The Great Maſter ; 2. the 
Great Burgrave ; 3. the Great Mancellor; and, 4. the Great 
Marſhal. There are alfo ſome other Councils, and 37 Bailli- | 
wicks. The States conſiſt, 1. of Counſellors of State; 
2. of Deputies from the Nobility, and 3. from the Com- 
mons. 

The Revenues of Pruſſia are very great ; for the Demeſnes, 
the Duties of Cuſtoms, and Tolls, and Subſidies yearly granted 
by the ſeveral States, bring in great Sums. The ſole Gather- 


ing of Amber is worth, to the King, 200000 Livres. 
As we have already given an Account of the Inhabitants, 


Cuſtoms, and Manners of the Poles, and the Natural Hiſtory of 
that Country, we think it unneceſlary to repeat any Particulars 
of that Nature in this Place, as they are ſo much the ſame. 
The King of Pruſſia's German Dominions are ſeparated from 
thoſe in Poland, by Poliſh Prafſia. In which Empire, the King 
of Pruſſia poſſeſſes, beſides his Electorate of Brandenburg, the 
beſt Part of Pomerania 
The Dutchy of Magdeburg, with the Biſhopricks'of Halber- 
flat and Minden : 
The County of Rhin/lem- 
The Dutchy of Cleves, with the Counties of Lo Mark i 
Ravensburg 
Cothus in Lower Luſatia; ; Petz, Somerfeld, and Pains, by a 
Treaty with the King of Bohemia: 
Lipfiadt in the County of La Lippe 


Part 
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Part of Upper Gelderland, viz. the Towns of Gelders, Straten, 
and Vachtendonk : 

The Principality of Neufchatel and Valenden in a Switzerland. 

The Lordſhips of Lowerburg and Bulaw, b 

The County of Tecklemburg and Hobenſtein. 

The County of Mæurs, Buren and Leerdam. 

The Marquiſate of Vere. The Barony of Breda, Hanſlardicy 

Ryſwick, and the Palace that is at the Hague. 

All Silefia, except the ſmall Part called Upper Sileſia, which 

belongs to the Houſe of Auſtria, ſaid to be 196 Miles in Length, 

and 92 in Breadth. This Dutchy was an antient Fief of the 

Kingdom of Bohemia, and was governed by Dykes under the 

King of Bobemia, Theſe Dukes had agreed with the Elector 

of Brandenburg that, upon Failure of Heirs Male, they ſhould 

ſucceed to his Dominion; but the Houſe of Auftria pretended, 

that thoſe Agreements were null, Upon this, the King of 

Pruſſia took his Opportunity to obtain it by Conqueſt, had it 

confirmed by Treaty, and guaranteed by his Britannic Majeſty, 

about the Year 1740. 

The Capital of Szlefia is Breſlow, one of the richeſt Towns 

in Germany, by its Commerce in woolen Manufactury. The 

Squares, Churches, &c. are very magnificent, particularly the 

Town-Houſe, which is a ftately Piece of Architecture, and has 

a Tower called the Clock-tower. Every Time the Clock ſtrikes 

the Hour, a Concert of ſeyeral Trigppets and other Inſtruments 

are heard in a high Gallery, 

Upon the Whole, the King of Pruſſia is ſaid to have the 

Juriſdiction of about one ſeventh Part of Germany; the ſeveral 

Diſtricts, Dukedoms, Counties, &c. are very remotely fituated ; 


and in the preſent State of his Affairs it is difficult preciſely to 
aſcertain his Rights. 
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* Situation, and . e 


V A RIO Us are the Conjectures with reſpe& to the Nane 
of this great Empire: By the Germans themſelves this 
Country was called Teuchland, a Name ſaid to be derived fron 
its moſt antient Inhabitants, the Teutones. It was called, by 
the Latins, Germania, probably, a Derivation from Gare, i., 
to Gather, as the Germans are an Aſſemblage of many Nations; 
or, laſtly, from Gar and Man, to denote that they are a war. 
like People. 

This extenſive Empire is bounded by the German Ocean, Da. 
mark, and the Baltic, on the North; by Poland and 
Hungary, including Bohemia, on the Eaſt; by Switzer. 
land and the Alps, which divides it from taly, on the South; 
and by the Dominions of France and the Low Countries, on the 
Weſt, from which it is ſeparated by the Rhine, Moſelle, and 


the Macs. It extends from 45* to 55* of North Latitude, i 
720 Engliſh Miles in Length, and 600 Miles in Breadth, 


GERMANY is differently divided by Geographers ; it wa 


antiently diſtinguiſhed by Upper, or, Southern Germany ; and 
Lower, or, Northern Germany; each of which were divided 


into eight Provinces : But the Emperor Maximilian I. having 
in the Year 1500, divided the Empire into ten great Parts, called 
Circles, and that Diviſion having been confirmed by Charles V. 
in the Diet of Nuremberg, in 1522, it continues to be confidered 
under that Diviſion, except that the tenth Circle, viz. that of 
Burgunay and the ſeventeen Provinces of the Low Countres, be- 
ing long ſince detached from the Empire, Ger mam now con- 
ſiſts of the following nine Circles only, vix. 5 
Upper Saxony, 


Lower Saxony, 8 On the North. 
and W:/iphalia 5 SAS 
Auſtria, . a Bn | 

Bavaria, and 805 the South. 
Suabia | 2 
The Upper Rhine, 33 WP ON 
The Lower Rhine, : About the Middle, 
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The Diviſions and Dimenſions of Germany. are ſpecified by 
Mr. Tampleman, in the following W : 
= 
Py 95 + — Tee 5 
Countries Names, e. 4 1 Chief Cities, TS 2 
| Q. — 
Germany. | os = | 1 2 ad a 
- Bobemia, I 72,060] 162| 142|Progue, _ 645} 128 
Silefia, 10,250] 196 92 e 633] 158 
Auftria, , 180 136] 58% EN NA, Ee 
Moravia, 5,424 1204 $$10/mutz, 1 642 75 
Cirele of / Stiria, f 5,000 * $6|Gratz, 664] 63 
Auſtria, Carmola, 43576] 102] 6o|Laubach, 650] 140 a 
Carinthia, 3, 00 115] 44|Clagenfurt, 615] 120 | 
Tirol, } 390oſ 132] 6o[[nſpruck, | 520] 210 
Trent, 2,100} 72] 44jarenm, 55831 253 
Brizen, 1,300] 62 37 Brixen, 540] 210 
Bur gow | 650] 46 34 Burgow, 4401 240 
—_ Towns, 4801 37; 25|Rbinefield, 330] 347 
Circle of 4 ra | 3380] 43 vo (ot ar Old, 360} 345 
Swabia, nburg, 379] 37 Hobenburg, 395; 305 
| — 230] 25 12|Nellenburg, 409] 295 
Conflance, 50 15 2$|Conflance, 420] 296 
Total— 56,949} 2 4 6: | 5 
The moſt modern Sub- diviſions of theſe Circles are as fol · 1 
low : : 
. * f * . ; i 
In the Circle of Upper Saxony are, 0 * 
PoMERANIA, divided into Eaſt and Weſt: The former, N 4 
lying Eaſt of the River Pene, is ſubject to the King of Pruſſia, _— 
and all on the Weſt Side to Sweden. - 
BRANDENBURG, divided into Altmark, Alidilemar , and 2 
Newark, | | 1 4 
Principality of Anbalt. | | _ 
Earldom of Mansfield.  - Kr SEES, 1 
Langraviate of Thuringen. 4 
The Territories of Erfurt, and Eiſchſeld. I 
The Dukedom of Sara. —_ 
The Marquiſate of Miſnia. .. =— 
The Counties of Schwartzburg, Hobenftein, and ſeveral others, 3 
ſubje& to the Houſe of Saxony. .  *_ 
PS _ 
8 2 = 8 A 4 In | 1 4 
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In the Circls of Lower ea. 


The Principality of Halberſladt. 

The Dukedom of Mecklemburg and Rave baue. and 
County of Rataeburg in the Center. | 

Part of the Dutchy of Holfein, in the North. 

The Dukedoms of Bremen, to the Weſt, 


Brunſwick and Lunenburg to the South, and the Biſhoprick of 
? "nv . Hi ldeſheim. — — 


- In the Circle of Wellphalia 


The Principality of Adinden. 
The Biſhopricks of Munter, Oſnabrug, Paderborn, and Liege. 
The Dutchy of Veran, Wefiphalia, and of Berg, Juliers, 
ahd Cleve. 


The County of Embden, or Eaft Friefland; Mark, Oldenburg, 
with Delmenhor/t, Bentheim, Meurs, and Engern, with ſeveral 
other lefler Diſtricts and imperial Cities, 


In the Circle of the Lower Rhine, 
The EleRorates of Mentz and Triers. 


The Electorate of the Rhine, including twelve Bailiwicks, 
and the Biſhoprick of Hormes. 


In the Circle of he Upper Rhine ure contained, 


The Landgraviates, Heſſe- Ca, Marpurg, Darmſtadt, Upper 
and Lower Alſatia. 


The Counties of Walzect, Arparch, Catzenellebogen, and the 


_ Witteraw, containing 9 other Counties. 


The Dutchy of Zweibruggen, or Deux- Fonts, and Montbellard 
and Sundgaw, 


The Biſhoprick of Hire, and of Baſil. 
3 or the Lower Palatinate. 


| 85 ä In the Circle of F ranconia: 
The Principality of Heneberg. 
The States of the Great Maſter of the Tintonic Order. 


= — = — — 
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The Marquiſate of Nurenburg, Culembech, Aer and Be 
1 eith, 


The 
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The Dutchy of Hildburghanſen. 
The Biſhoprick of Wurtzberg, Bamberg, uu, cog many ; 
other Counties and imperial Cities. 


In the Circle of Suabia. 


The e Principality of Hoenzollern, Baden, and lahmer 
The Marquiſate of Burgaw and Ortenaw. 

The Dutchy of Hirtemberg. 

Territory of Briſgow, Hegow, Ulm. 

Biſhoprick of Aug ſburg and Conflance. 

Langraviate of. Nellenburg. | 
The County of Rheinfelden, and 14 other 8 im- 
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| perial Cities, and Abbeys. 


The Circle of Bavaria. 


Non ro. or the Upper Palatinate, including the Langra- 
viate of Leuchtenburg, Ane of Amberg, and County we 


Cham. 


The Electorate of Bavaria, divided into the Teniteries of 
Munich and Ingeldfladt. 

The Biſhoprick of Frigſingen, Ratishon and Paſſaw, 

LOWER BAVARIA, including the Territories of Straubing, 
Landſbot, and Burt hauſen. — "x. 

Archbiſhoprick of Saltzburg. 

The Dutchy of Newburg. 

The Provoſtſhip of Bergtelſgarden. 

The County of Sultzbach, and Partenkirk. 


In the Circle of Auſtria, 


The Archdutchy of Auftria, divided into Upper ind Lower, © 
The Dutchy of Stiria, Corniola, or Crain, and Carinthia. 
The Marquiſate of Windeſmarck. | 


The Biſhopricks of Brixen and Trent. 

The Counties of Cilly, Tirol, and Gn 
The Kingdom of Babemia, divided into 16 Circles. 
The Putchy of Silefia, divided into Higher and Lower : 
And the Marquiſate of Moravia, into Eoftern and W; W 


Theſe conſtitute and compoſe the Empire of the W, „ or 
In each of theſe Circles there is a a Director, and a 


Chief: | 
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Chief: The firſt, for the Management of Civil, and the later 
for regulating Military Affairs. 
VIENNA, the Capital of Lower Auſtria, and of all the Dine 
of Hungary's Dominions, and of the Empire itſelf, is ſituated on 
the little River Mien, which falls near it into the Danube. It 
is well fortified, in the modern Manner, with twelve large and 
capacious Baſtons, and a deep Ditch. The City is only about 
three Miles round, but has large Suburbs, and is very populous, 
- moſt of the Nobility and Gentry in the Hereditary Countries 
refiding here. Some of the Houſes are well built with Stone, 
fix Stories high, with flat Roofs. It is the See of an Arch- 
biſhop, and its Cathedral, which is dedicated to St. Stephen, a 
ſtately Fabric; but the Windows are darkened by its painted 
Glaſs, ſo as to derogate from the Ornament intended. Among 
its rich Convents is one for the Scotch Nation, built in Honour 
of their Countryman St. Colman, the Patron of Auſtria. Here 
is a noble Univerſity, frequented by Sudents of moſt Nations 
in Europe, The Imperial Palace is here, but is not eſteemed - 
- ſuitable to the Grandeur of an Emperor, the Apartments be. 
ing too low, and not furniſhed in a ſuperb Taſte ; tho? it is ac- 
knowleged, the Tapeſtry is ſo grand, as to be ſcarcely equalled 
by any Prince whatſoever. The Emperor's Library is inferior to 
none, for, Number and Value of Books, and ſeveral antient 
curious Manuſcripts. Here is the beſt Arſenal, in the Empire. 
One of the ſix Gates of this City is called the Scots Gate, in 
Remembrance of ſome notable Exploit performed there by the 
Troops of that Nation. The ſeveral Suburbs of the City, 
which communicate with one another, encompaſſes it in the 
Form of a Bow; the Principal of theſe is, Leopold/iat to the 
North. The Peat, which is a Grove on an Iſland formed by 
the Danube, is greatly frequented in fine Weather, This City 
has ſubſtained ſeveral Sieges, particularly a very terrible one 
from the Turks in 1683, which laſted two Months; was re- 
lieved by John Sebiesti, King of Poland, and the Duke of Ler- 
rain. The Palaces of the Nobility and great Officers of State 
are magnificent, particularly that of the late Prince Eugene is 
muſt admired, both for Grandeur, Conveniency, and rich 
Furniture. Vienna lies 134 Miles South-weſt of Prague,” 615 
of London, 205 Eaft of Munich, 554 of Paris, 312 Noh: 
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Of the Government of GERMANx. 


The Holy Roman Empire, as it is commonly ſtiled, was found- 
ed by Charles the Great, and under him and his Son the Govern- 
ment was Monarchical: And the Dominions of thoſe Princes 
being very large, and accruing to them by different Titles, they 
were governed either by Perſons veſted with Powers from the 
Emperor immediately, or by their natural Princes, Vaſſals to 


the Emperor: And both-theſe Kinds of Governors were ſtiled 


Dukes. In reſpect to ſpiritual Affairs, they were adminiſtered 


by Biſhops ; and, as there was a great Spirit of Religion in 


thoſe Days, this rendered thoſe Prelates very conſiderable. __ 
The Caſe of Juſtice, within the Diſtricts into which the 


large Provinces were divided, belonged to an Officer called, in 


the Latin, Comes, from whence the Word Count is derived; 
but in the German Language he was ſtiled Grave. From theſe 
Courts there was an Appeal to that of the Emperor, and there- 
fore the chief Juſtice, or. Preſident of the imperial Court, was 
filed Comes Palatinus, that is, Count Palatine, or Count of 
the Palace, and, in German, Palſgrave. The ſame Reaſon of State 
introduced other neceſſary Offices, ſuch as a Governor of the 
Frontiers, or Marches, then {tiled Marguis, and by the Germans, 
Margrave, anſwering to our Lord Warden of the Marches. The 


Landgrave was an Officer of the ſame Nature with the Grave, or 
Count; but had a greater Extent of Country, and that generally 
in the Heart of the Empire. The Burgrave was the Emperor's chief 


Officer in Towns and Caftles, that is to ſay, of thoſe which im- 
mediately belonged to the Emperor, and in which, when he 
came into the Country, he was wont to reſide. 

As the imperial Dignity was originally abſolute and hereditary, 
and as thoſe Monarchs had very great Powers, their Succeſ- 
fors always kept up a Claim to, and ſometimes have, indeed, 
exerciſed great Prerogative. 


Thoſe Emperors being Protectors of the Reman Church; the 
Popes thought fit to make them greater than any other Princes, 


and therefore ſtiled them, the Temporal Heads of the Chriſtian” 
World: And it was along Time before they gave the Title 
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of Belgrade, and 712 in che ſame Direction from Conſtantinoplt. 
Lat. 48* 14 North. Long. 16? 350 Eaſt. 


of 
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| Palatine as High Steward, 


but Allies of the Emperor. But notwithſtanding their Sove- 


Dignity to the Princes of Germany, in the Reign of Lewis of 


Marſhal, the Margrave of Brandenburg as Grand 
Chamberlain, the Duke, or Elector of Bavaria, as High 
Sewer. And, in 1692, a ninth Electorate, in Favour af 
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of Majeſty to other Kings; but now, even the Emperor, ſet. 
ting aſide the Point of Precedence, has ſcarce any Prerogative 
ſuperior to other Monarchs. It muſt be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that, on ſome particular Occaſions, they have very high 
Marks of Reverence paid them, and very powerful Princes not 
only ſubmit to, but contend for the Right of acting as their 
menial Servants. 
And tho' the Kings of Germany, ſince called Emperors, were 
alway elective, yet, to confine and ſecure the Poſſeſſion of that 


Bavaria, they formed the Electoral Union, which was con- 
firmed by the Emperor, and ratified afterwards by the famous 
Conſtitution of Charles IV. fo well known to the World by the 
Golden Bull. By this Conſtitution, the Number and Titles of 
Electors, and the Manner of Election was determined: The 
Archbiſhop of Mentz as great Chancellor of the German Em- 
pixe, — —the Elector of Calgn as Great Chancellor 
of the Empire in Itah, — — the EleQtor of Triers az 
great Chancellor of the Empire in Gaul and Arles, - the 
King of Bohemia in Quality of Cup-bearer, the Count 
the Duke of Saxony as Grand 


Erne/l- Auguſtus, Duke of Lunenburg, Grandfather to his pre- 
ſent Britannic Majeſty, now the Elector of Brunſwick, Lunn- 
burg, Hanover, who 1s Arch-treaſurtr, 

GERMANY is full of ſovereign Princes, who are. more fs 
and abſolute in their own Territories, than ſeveral crowned 
Heads; which might give the Emperor ſome Cauſe of Jealouſy: 
for which Reaſon, the Bmperor finds it for his Intereſt, at 
his Coronation, to confirm to all of them their reſpective Rights 
and Privileges, and they are all deemed, not only as Subjects, 


reignty, Freedom, and Privileges, if any Prince or State of the 
» Empire is wanting in his, or its Duty, or depart from their 
Fidelity, they are liable to be put under the Bax of the Empire. 
The Sovereignty of theſe Princes ſprings from that Union 


which conſtitute the Empire. So that the SubjeQtion ariſes from 
the 
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me Conſent of theſe Sovereigns, and the Puniſhment is ſuitable 
to this Notion: of the Thing, viz. Deprivation of thoſe Terri- 
tories Which render ſuch Princes Members of the Empire.? 

We ſhall conclude our political Hiſtory of Germany with a 
ſhort Account of the King of the Romans, who is choſen, generally 
ſpeaking, at the Requeſt, and for the Eaſe 'of the rei 
Emperor : Yet this Election gives rather a Title, than an Of- 
kce ; for the King of the Romans promiſes not to intermeddle 
with the Aﬀairs of the Empire, during the Life of the Emperor ;. 
but, upon his Demiſe, he becomes Emperor, after the Cete · 
mony of his Coronation, without any ſecond Election. 


Of the INHABITANTS. 


'Tis generally ſuppoſed, ' that the antient Germans wete 
originally one and the ſame Nation with the Celtes and Gauls, 
and both deſcended from the antient Gomerians, or Deſcendants 
of Gomer, the eldeſt Son of Japhet. Thoſe Germans only were 
very much mingled with the old Sqgthians and Sarmatians, who 
lived on that Side which joined with their Territories, and 
particularly between the Rhine and the Danube; and theſe, no 
doubt, had adopted many of their Cuſtoms, and ſome of their 
Words: But in all other Parts of Germany, we find ſuch a 
Conformity in their Religion, Laws, Cuſtoms, and their very 
Language, as ſcarce leaves Room to doubt that they once de- 
ſcended from the ſame antient Stock, as the Celtes or Gault, 
and came by gradual Migrations from Aſia. The Germans ap- 
pear to be but little known to the Romans, or indeed to any but 
their next Neighbours, till a long Time after, the coming of 
M. Agrippa into thoſe Parts. As to the Preference of the Gault, 
or the Germans, in Point of Antiquity, we ſhould conchude it 
to be on the Side of the Gault, not only as their Origin can be 
more clearly traced from the antient Gomerians, but as they are 
found ſeated in the beſt Climate of the two; while the Ger- 
mans, as the younger Branch, were perhaps forced to ſpread 
themſelves towards the northern and inclement Parts of Europe, 
till by Length of Time they croſſed the Rhine and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the ſouthern mn. * a more particular 
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Account of the antient Inhabitants, and the Derivation of their 
ſeveral Names, we refer our Readers to the Unzverfal Hiſtry. 
Their LANGuACE. The Germans, whoſe Language is a 
Diale& of the Teutonic, value themſelves extremely upon ſpeak- 
ing a primitive Lauguage, and have obſtinately refuſed to borrow 
Words of their Neighbours, tho they are forced to make v 
uncouth Compounds to be able to expreſs themſelves intelligibly: 
the radieal Words themſelves are very harſi, and abound with 
Conſonants and founds, as untuneable as the Molch, and very 
difficult to learn; but they eſteem it manly : However, it muſt 
be owned, that the politer Sort have of late thrown off their 
Prejudice in ſome Mcaſure, and aim at a Refinement in their 
Language, and in moſt of their Courts they ſpeak French ; but 
the Court of Vienna, the Palatine, and ſame other prefer the 
Italian: And the Latin is ſpoken very fluently by a great Num- 
ber of their Gentlemen, Merchants, &c. 
The RELIGION of antient Germany was Paganiſm, which was 
driven out of the greater Part of it by the Preaching of St. 
Clemens, St. Creſcens, St. Mark, and other immediate Succeſ- 
ſors of the Apoſtles; fo that in the Middle of the ſecond Cen- 
tury Chriſtianity was in a flouriſhing State in Germany + But the 
remote northern Parts remained long in their blind Superſtition, 
the Saxons not being converted till the Time of Charles the 
Great. The Corruptions that crept into the Raniſb Church in 
the middle Ages diſperſed themſelves hither, and, in a great Mea- 
ſure, prevailed, till the Time of Martin Luther, Fohm Huſs, and 
Ferom of Prague, who. publickly preached againſt the Pope's 
Power of pardoning Sins, and publiſhed Theſes- concerning 
Purgatory, Penance, &c. Several Princes and States of Ger- 
many adhered to Luthers Remonſtrances; others zealouſly in- 
veighed againſt them ; So that after many Councils, conyened, 
and Wars had commenced and ſubſiſted for a conſiderable Time, 
it was decreed at Augſburg, 1555, that neither the Emperor, 
nor any other Prince or State ſhould. hurt or injure any Man for 
the Confeſſion of the Auguſtin, or Proteſtant. Religion; nor 
force any of the Princes, or States, to forſake their religiqus 
Ceremonies, or Laws; nor that the Emperor, or Princes, 
ſhould .contemn the ſame, but ſuffer them freely, to ws 
the — * and n enjoy their Goods and 
2 — LA 
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Eſtates. 4 80 that at preſent the Electorate of Sardny, the 
Marquifate of Brandenburg, the Lundgraviate bf Hasse, Straf- 
berg, Lunenburg, Noremberg, Ulm, Conflance, and ſeveral other 
imperial Cities, are Proteſtants ; Au/trin, Bavurias the N 
Electorates, &c. are Raman Catholics. 

The Reformation of Gencu, or Culviniſin, is profeſſed wy 
the King of Prugfha, the Landgrave of Heſſe, St. and the Cal- 
vim/ts enjoy the ſame Privileges in Germany as thoſe granted to 
the Proteſtants of the Augſburg Confeſſion, vis. Lutherans. = 

The Jui Religion is tolerated in many Places of the 
German Dominions, and efpecially in the imperial Cities. 
But notwithſtanding the Laws of the Empire give free Tolera- 
tion to the publie Exerciſe of the R:man, Lutherian, and re- 
formed Religion, and great Indulgence to the Jes, and the 
Proteſtant Religion was ſecured by the Treaty of Meſiphalia, 
the Papiſts are every Day endeavouring to incroach upon, and 
retrench ſome of the Proteſtant Libetties: So that it is abſolutely 
neceſſary for the Proteſtant Princes to be upon their Guard, 
and ready to maintain the (Goodneſs of their Cauſe by the 
Sword; and af they united heartily in joining their Forces to- 
gether, the Papiſts neither durſt, nor could reſiſt them. 

LEARNANG, -both with reſpet-to Language and Science, is 
almoſt univerfally cultivated in Germany. So that there are 28 = 
public Univerſities, chiefly for Theological Studies, viz. at ( 
Viema, Mentz, Cologne, Treues; Liege, Heidelberg, Leipfic, Er- A 
furt, Tubingen, Roftack, Friburg, 1ngold/tadt,'Straibarg, | Gipſwald, - 

Dillingen, Wittenberg, Frankfort,  Marpurg, Jena, Heln/tadt, 
Lewenghen, Paderborn, Neil, oe, G e Sergen, Oy and 
Olnuts, 

Beſides theſe, they have many other Eftabliſhments more 
immediately under the Emperor's Patronage, as, 1. That cal- 
led the Fruitful Society, for the Advancement of the Hebrew and 
the High Dutch. 2. The Royal Society, for the Improvement 
of Natural Philoſophy and Phyfic. 3. The Imperial Hiſtoricul 
College. 4. The Imperial dathematical College. And at Leipfic 
they have formed a Society of a very extenſive Nature, not only 
for improving Subjects in Philoſophy and the Mathematics, but 
to extend to all Branches of Literature: Tis firſt commenced 

T 2 about 


t See Sbidas's Hiſtory of the Reformation in Geymary, tranſlated 
into Engliſh, ; 
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about the Year 1680, and ſoon after they publiſhed their ff 
Eſſays under the Title of Ad Eruditorum Lipfie Publica, 
This Society has greatly floriſhed, and continues to oblige the 
Public with their new Diſcoveries and Improvements in the 
Latin Tongue, and which are tranſlated into Variety of Lan- 
guages, and propagated in the ſeveral European Nations, 

The Genivs of the Germans hath appeared in the Invention 
and Improvement of many mechanical Arts, eſpecially Clock. 
work; they have exceeded all the World in the Variety of Mo- 
tions, to ſhew not only the Courſe of the Hours and Minutes, 
but even of the Sun, Moan, and Stars, whereof the Clocks at 
Straſburg, Prague, and many other Places, all over German, 
are ſufficient Inſtances. The Emperor Charles V. had a Watch 
in his Ring, and the Elector of Saxany had a Clock in the Pome! 
of his Saddle. The Germans claim the Invention of Printing, 
by Jobn Gottenburg, an Alderman of Straſburg, in 1440 ; tho 
the Dutch controvert the Point, which we ſhall not attempt to 
determine. The Invention of Guns is indiſputably theirs, a- 
bout the Year 1330: We muſt likewiſe acknowledge that Im- 
provements in Chemiſtry, Muſic, and Poetry, have been very 
much cultivated amongſt them: But martial Deeds, and mili- 
tary Atchievements, moſt of all ſuited to their Genius, and 
made the common Topics of their Poetry. Their moſt ſolemn 
Oaths were wont to be tendered and taken on the Back of a 
Sword, and curious Arms are valued as the greateſt Ornaments 
of Furniture: The Youth are extremely impatient till they arrive 
at the Age in which they are permitted to bear them, for the 

Abuſes in the Uſe of them required ſome Limitations in this 
reſpect. Their Fondneſs for Arms, and Love for military 
Glory amongſt all the politer Sort, have animated many of them 
to underſtand the Art of War, ſo as not only to furniſh Num- 
bers of well qualified Officers for the reſpective Provinces and 
States of Germany, but likewiſe France and ather European 
Powers; eſpecially as ſubaltern Officers are not fo well provided 
for at home : For the French eſpecially have a'high Opinion 
of their Valour, and yet are Men of ſuch Government of their 
Paſſions, that Duels are ſcarce ever heard of; and the Nobility 
and Gentry would rather have no Son, and have their Eſtates 
paſs to another Branch, than that the Luſtre of their Family 
| ſhould be ſtained by a baſe Action- * 70 
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The Clergy have all the Qualities of the Gentleman and the 
Paſtor ; they are univerſal Scholars, are affable to Strangers, 
have a ſerious and folemn Way of Preaching, a proper and 
moving Action, their Matter is ſolid and pathetic, and 
their Lives generally uniform and conſiſtent : Not fo the Ra- 
man Catholic Biſhops, who aim at temporal as well as eccleſiaſti- 

cal Juriſdiction. —— The Proteſtant Parents are alſo very 
careful in the Educatian of their Children, ſo that there are 
few even of the higher Ranks but are capable of giving a good 
Account of their Faith. However, it is true, that the Ger- 
mans are much more fond of the Study of Arts and Sciences, 
than of the Languages, of which the more Modern, viz. the 
French and Italian, are not learned by Schooling, but by being 
accuſtomed to them in the Houſe. 

In civil Life, the Germans are fond of Feaſting : Generally 
cold Deſerts of Biſcuits, Sweet-meats, Fruits in Seaſon, ac- 
companied with Muſic and with Wine, circulated in Bowles 
rather than Glaſſes. Births, Marriages, and Funerals, are 
more expenſive here than any where: The latter of which, 
among Perſons of Quality, being celebrated with ſo much 
Pomp and Ceremony, that they are more like Triumphs than 
Interrments. The Corpſe is kept a Week, or more, above 
Ground, during which Time open Houſe is kept for Relations 
and Neighbours, and Variety of good Cheer to accommodate 
them. 

They are likewiſe very fond of Titles ; from whence, the 
Cuſtom of deriving the Father's Title to all the Children : So 
that if he be a Duke, all the Sons are Dukes, and Daughters 
are Ducheſſes, which very much increaſes and impoveriſhes 
their Nobility. 

The Buildings in Germany are exceeded by none in Europe, 
except in /taly, Their Town-houſes are very magnificent, and 
moſt of their Palaces and Cathedrals are Gothic, in the Domi- 
nions of Auſtria and Bavaria, which lie near Ttaly, Their 
Houſes are built with flat Roofs, many of them very fine Fronts, 
and curiouſly painted on the Outſide, and variouſly decorated 
within. Their Market - places are commonly neat and ſpacious, 
their Gardens beautifully diſpoſed in the Italic Taſte. The 
frontier Towns, in general, ſortiſied according to Art, and ww 
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dered very ftrong, eſpecially in the King of Pruffia's Damitiions, 
The high Roads have Mile-poſts ereQed, and, in ſome Parts, 
Sheds with Seats in * che Shelter and Reſt of Travel- 
Jers. 

But after all that has 1 ſaid of the Prodigality, or Hof. 
pitality and Generoſity of the Germans, and Freedom of their 
Government, yet the greater Part of the Body of the People, 
and particularly the Peaſants, are at the Mercy of their Lord, 
and liable to the quartering and paying of Soldiers, and to be 
made Soldiers too, without regard to their Trade, or Families, 
tho the latter is not common. The Huſbandman is ſubjected 
to his Lord, and himſelf and Horſes are at his Service when he 
pleaſes to travel, Yet fo renowned are this People fox Faithful. 
neſs and Fidelity to their Prince, and ſuch Enemies to Nevolu- 
tions and Seditions, that-they live very quietly under their re- 
ſpective Government. 

The Diverſions in Germany are very numerous, the chief Do- 
meſtic ones are Cheſs, Cards, Dice, and Aſſemblies; and their Re- 
creations abroad are, going out upon the Water in the Summer, 
and ſcating on the Ice in Winter, or riding in Sleds, of Which 
there are divers Sorts ; ſome are open, and runs by Springs; 
others are like the Reman Triumphial Chariot, drawn by a 
Horſe, or ſome wild Beaſt trained up to it, riehly adorned : This 
is principally the Diverſion ef the Prinee, or Nobility, But 
the more common and favourite Diverſion is Hunting, at which 
they are allowed to be very expert. 

The Men in . Germany are tall, fair, and rung, and much 
Inured to laborious Exerciſe, as they are by Nature fitted for it. 
They dreſs plain, but affect to wear good Cloth. The Wo- 
men of Quality dreſs much in the French Mode, but without - 
looſe Gowns or Paint; their Apparel is-exceeding modeſſ, but 
rich, and they are fond of Jewels. In the imperial Counties, 
the Women of the better Sort line their Caps; Cloaks, Hoods, 
Gloves, Ce. with rich Furs. 

Their Diet is Beef, Mutton, y eniſon, Bacon, Fowls, 
Fiſh, Sc. as with us, which they dreſs in great »Quantiues: | 
As they feed very freely at ſome Seaſons of the Year, they eat 
Abundance of Snails, and ſome have Inail Houſes on Pupole 

in their Gardens. Their Drink is Beer of Several Sorts, ſame 
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very bitter, or other wiſe, according to the Cuſtom of ſeveral 
Countries; and, they have likewiſe, Plenty of Wine of dif- 
ferent Sorts, of which Rheniſb and Moſeilr are the chief. 

Natural HIS TO Rx. | 

The A1R in Germany differs greatly in different Parts; but, 
in general, it is very temperate, eſpecially on the Banks of 
the Rhine and the Danube; in the northern Part it is cold, and 
the Ground Tefs fruitful. The Seaſons likewiſe vary; in the ſouth 
and weſtern Parts the Weather is more conſtant, and the Seaſons 
more regular, than of thoſe Countries which border upon, or 
lie in the Ocean, in thoſe Provinces that. lie next the Sea, and 
that abound with Lakes and Rivers; There is Plenty of Rain. 
In other Parts, where the Surface of the Earth is drier, there 
are ſometimes conſiderable Droughts. The North Wind, from 
the Baltic and the bleak Mountains of Sweden, bring Froſts and 
Snow. The eaſtern Blaſts, coming over a vaſt Continent 
of three or four Thouſand Miles from China and Japan, bring 
dry and unwholeſome Weather. The South, in the Summer, 
brings refreſhing Breezes from the Alps; but the South-weſt 
Wind, as with us, is both the moſt frequent and wholſome 
that blows in Germany. In general, this. Country, and Poland, 
are ſo like to Great- Britain, both in the Air and Climate, that 
no Countries in Europe agree better with the Exgliſb Conſtitu- 
tions, or are productive of greater Health and Vigour to its In- 
habitants. 

The Soll in Germam is exceeding fruitful, in general pro- 
ducing Plenty of Corn, Paſture, Wood, Flix, Madder, Fruits, 
and Vegetables of all Kinds, Ven great Perfection. The Coun- 
try abounds with Cattle, Sheep, Horſes, and even the Foreſts 
and Waſtes afford many Things both for the Suſtenance of 
the Poor and the Kece dti5g of che Rich. They furniſm 
Plenty of Timber ſor Building, and Fuel for Firing: There 
are Variety of wild and tame Beaſts, wild Fowl, and great 
Numbers of Deer, which. feed at large, and fatten fo kindly 
that Veniſon is very Plenty, and very delicious in its Seaſon, 
The Foreſts likewiſe feed many Herds of Swine, and Flocks of 
Sheep. The Orchards are full of our moſt common Fruit- 
trees; and in the ſouthern Provinces there is Plenty of the 
moſt delicious Kinds. They have rich Wines likewiſe pro” 5 
| | duced 
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duced from their Vineyards, of which the Rheniſb and the 
Moſelle are in greateſt Quantity and Perfection, whereof much 
is exported to foreign Nations. In ſhort, no Country perhaps 
in the World abounds with ſo great Variety of every Thing 
conducing to the Accommodation, as well as the Support of 
Life, as this; tho' others may perhaps exceed in the Good. 
neſs of ſome particular Articles; and yet even of theſe 
might enjoy greater Plenty and Perfection if Agriculture had 
been more the Study of the Natives, and had been more en- 
couraged by Gentlemen of Eſtates and Property in that Coun- 
try. So that large Heaths and level Foreſts, capable of great 
Improvement, have, *till very lately, remained uncultivated, of 
which the preſent Hiſtory of Germany mentions many Millions 
of Acres, notwithſtanding the Fertility of the Soil. Nor are 
the internal Parts of the Earth leſs liberal of its Productions, 
for the Emolument and Commerce of its numerous Inhabi. 
tants. 

Tis acknowledged that, in general, the Surface of Germany 
is a ſpacious Plain; yet interſperſed with agreeable Hills, no 
where to be deemed Mountainous except towards the South and 
South-weſt, where the Alps, and a few Mountains in Al/ace, ſerve 
as Boundaries and Bulwarks againſt Italy and France; and of 
thoſe, that are ſometimes denominated ſuch, in Suabia, at 
Thuringen, in Upper Saxony, at Hirchburg and Zottenberg in Silt- 
fa, dividing it from Moravia, &c. Their Surface furniſhes 
Paſture for Cattle, and their Bowels are enriched with various 
Metals, Minerals, Foſſils, precious Stones, and even Gold- 
duſt, oft Times found, eſpecially on the Banks of the Mine, 
tho* generally intermixed with a red Sand. 

The noted Mines of Silver are in Bohemia and other Parts of 
the Circle of Au/?ria, in Sileſia, in Suabia, in Bavaria, in Upper and 
Lower Saxony, and in the Circle of Meſiphalia. Of Quick- 
filver, likewiſe, in Auſtria and Bavaria. — Of Copper, in 
Auſtria, Bavaria, Suabia, in the Upper Rhine, and Lower 
Saxony. Tin, in Auſtria and Bavaria, and a Variety of 

other Metals. Iron, of the beſt Kind, and in greateſt Quan- 
tity, in Bavaria, W/:/iphalia, and in the Lower Rhine. —— Lead, 
in Auſtria, Bavaria, Upper Rhine, in Weſtphalia, Silgſia, Upper 
and Lower Saxony, memes Sulphur, Nitre, and Vitriol, in 


* 


tfria, Baba and Sileſia. Salt-petre, in Auſtria, and 
Bavaria. Salt Mines, and Salt Pits, in Auſlria, Bavaria, 
Sileſia, Lower Saxony, c. Precious Stones, as Carbun- 
cles, Amethyſts, Jaſper of ſeveral Colours, Saphire, Agate, 
ge. in Auſtria and the Lower Rhine; in the Palatinate, Alabaſ- 
ter and ſeveral Sorts of Pearls, Turquois Stones, and Rubies, » 
for which this Country ſurpaſles moſt in Europe, and of which 
there are great Quantities preſerved in the Cabinets and Rarity- 
Chambers of the Emperor, the Electors of Bavaria, Branden- 
burg, Hanover, and Saxony, and by many Virtuoſos in ſuch 
Kind of mineral and foffil Curioſities. Bohemian Cryſtals, which 
have a very good Luſtre when poliſhed, are ſet in Earpen- 
dants, Rings, Buttons, Sc. and are vended in moſt Parts of 
Europe. Another natural Curioſity is the Schioffer/tein, a 
blackiſh glittering Kind of Stone, or Salt, whichs when pulveriſed 
and ſmelted, yields much Copper, and ſome Silver. 

Quarries of curious Marble, and other beautiful Stones of ex- 
traordinary Figure, more eſpecially in Bavaria, Tirol, Liege, c. 
belides many others of Slate, Chalk, Oker, Red Lead, Ane 
Bitumen, &c, 

A remarkable ſtone Quarry near Magſiricht, which looks like 
a vaſt ſubterraneous Palace, it reaching under a large Hill, ſup- 
ported by ſome Thouſands of ſquare Pillars, (commonly twenty 
Feet high) between which are ſpacious Walks, and many pri- 
vate Retirements of great Uſe in Time of War, they ſerving 
as a ſure Refuge to the neighbouring Country People, who 
commonly reſort thither with their Goods, alarmed by an ap- 
proaching Enemy. 

Near Blakenburg, in the fame Country, are two high Rocks 
fronting one another, which repreſent two Monks in their 
Habits, as if they had been formed by Art, and are therefore 
called the Monts Craggs. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral Stones * out of the Ground, 
bearing on them the Repreſentation of divers Animals, and even 
ſometimes a human Form. Of this latter are commonly found 


upon Mount Calenberg, about 9 Miles from Vienna, and others 


with the Repreſentation of Trees: There are alſo other 


Stones, equally tranſparent with Sugar-candy refined, . 
Vor. IL, U Coal 


ternally. 


Sulpburo: ſalſo- nitrous, being impregnated. with Nitre and Sulphur; 


theſe Baths there is a Fountain of warm Water, much reſorted 
to in Summer Mornings, and drank for chronical Diſorders. 
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Coal Pits are found in moſt of their Circles of different 
Quality, many of them well ſituated for the Convenience of 
the Inhabitants near them, and Supply of different Parts; but 
we don't find they differ much from thoſe in England. 

In the Electorate of Mentz there is a Quarry of curious red 
Marble with white Veins, of which the Electorate's Palace is 
built, and many of their moſt beautiful Buildings are decorated. 

Here are likewiſe ſome curious Sorts of Earth, one called 
Terra Sigillata, tis of a hard Conſiſtence, with white, yellow, 
and red Veins, and is ſaid to be an Antidote againſt all Kinds of 
Poiſon. | 

| Springs are not only numerous in this Empire, but alſo ſalutary 
Fountains and Baths ; *tis thought there are more in G 
than in all Europe beſides; in Moravia, only, are reckoned 
thirty; and that in the Limits of the ſeveral Circles there ate 
1000 Springs of acid Waters alone, ſome hot,. ſome cold, and 
others, that are both hot and cold at different Times. Some 
of theſe are taken Notice of, and deſcribed in the Philoſophical 
Franſattions, &c. viz. 

The Mineral Waters at the Spaw, in J}Y2/tphalia. Here are five 
Wells, three of which are eſteemed the Principal ; they have 
been known ever ſince the Tunes of the Romans, and their diſ. 
tin Qualities and Virtues long ſince experienced of ſingular 
Uſe in many difficult Caſes. That of Paubon, which is the 
Middle of the Square of the Spaw, is very good for the Gravel 
and Sciatica : That of Sauvanaire is remarkable for all ſcorbutic 
Diſorders ; and Geronflere, the Third, is recommended as of 
à balſamic and ſalutary Nature, whether uſed internally or ex- 
Pyrmont is likewiſe famous for its Mineral Waters; yet 
more noted are thoſe of Aiæ la Chapelle, of which Dr. Brown and 
Dr. Blandell ſays, they are divided into the Emperor's Bath and 
the little Bath, and the Springs of both are ſo hot, that they let 
them cool ten or twelve Hours before they uſe them : They are 


ſometimes Cakes of Sulphur and Salt-petre are taken out of 
them; they are very unpleaſant to the Taſte at firſt, | Near 


Thole 
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Thoſe in the new Town, which are the Roſe Bath, the Poor's 
Bath, and St. Corneille's, are not ſo hot and clear as the former. 
Near the hot Springs there are many cold ones, by which their 
Heat might be tempered. For the Difference of theſe Baths, 
the Way of uſing them, and for the Agreement between them 
and our Baths in Somerſetſhire, we refer the Curious to Dr. 
Blondel's Differtation on the Nature of Baths, &c. | 
Embs is noted for its Baths ; they are impregnated with 
Vitriol, Alum, Sulphur, and Iron, and are good againſt, Weak- 
neſſes in the Thighs, Arms, &c. give Eaſe in the Gout and 
Cramp, are good againſt Shortnefs of Breath, Obſtructions in 
the Breaſt and Stomach, and moſt other Diſeaſes cureable 
Bathing. The chief Bath here was built by the Prince of He 
Darm/tadt, in 1583. 
Wiſbaden is remarkable for its hot Baths, impregnated with 
Sulphur, Allum, and Salt-petre 3 but Sulphur is the moſt pre- 
dominant, which makes them the hotteſt in all Europe, thoſe 
of Carelſbad in Bohemia excepted ; beſides which, there are others 
of Jeſs Note in this Landgraviate. HE 
Schwalbach, in the Landgraviate of Heſſe, is famous for its 
many medicinal Springs, which are of great Virtue for the Cure 
of particular Diſorders, and reſorted to by Perſons of the greateſt 
Quality. Their Virtues have been treated of by ſeveral Ger- 
man Phyſicians. The Waters taſte much like thoſe of the Syaw, 
but are reckoned ſtronger, and the ſame Regimen is obſerved, 
as in taking thoſe of the Spaw, but with much greater Mirth ; for 
here is a great Room where every Body meets without Diftinc- 
tion, and where they play at ſeveral Kinds of Game; and it 
is likewiſe ſurrounded with, Toyſhops: Here is commonly a 
Ball, and ſometimes a German Comedy, and here are often 
great Feaſts, at which each pays his Quota z but there are ge- 
nerally Princes here, to take the Waters, who make Enter- 
tainments for the Gentry, The Taſte of theſe Waters are 
ſomewhat tart, like Rheniſb Wine, and are very gentle in their 
Operation, and eſteemed a great Purifier of the Blood. 
At Mildungen they have Mineral Springs ſtrongly impregna- 
ted with Vitriol, they will corrode all Sorts of Stone, and will 
intoxicate as ſoon as Wine, for which Reaſon chis Well is in- 
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At Saltſburg in Bavaria is a Bath called, the Gaſtein, which is a 
remarkable Remedy for the Stone, the Cholic, the Venereil, 
and other malignant Diſtempers, by bathing in them only, with- 
out drinking the Waters, which are very hot ans taſte ſtrong 
of ſeveral Minerals. 

An odd Spring in the Dioceſe of Paderborn in 17: fiphalia, which 
loſes itſelf twice in twenty-four Hours, coming always, after fix 
Hours, back again with great Noiſe, and fo forcibly as to drive 
three Mills not far from its Source : "The Inhabitants call it the 
Bolderborn, ſignifying, the boiſterous Spring.“ | 
About two Leagues from Paderborn is a treble Spring, called 
Methorne, which has three Streams, two whereof are not above 
two Feet from one another, and yet of ſuch different Qualities, 

- that whereas one of them is limpid, bluiſh, lukewarm, bubling, 
and holding Sal Armoniac, Iron, Vitriol, Allum, Sulphur, Nitre, 
Te. uſed againſt Epilepſies, Spleen, Worms, Ce. The other is 
Tee: cold, turbid and whitiſt, much ſtronger in Taſte and heavyer 
than the former, holding much Orpiment, Salt, Iron, Nitre, 
and ſome Sal Armoniac : Birds which drink it die ſoon,” unlek 
relieved by giving them common Salt, or Vinegar, which latter 
1s a more certain Cure, The third Stream, which lies between 
the other two, about twenty Paces diſtant, is of a {greeniſh 
Colour, very clear, of a ſour-ſweet, and pleaſing -'Taſte 
it hath a middle Weight between the other two, and' pale 
of their Nature: So that equal Quantities of the two former, 


being mixed together, makes a Water of the ſame Colour and 
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Taſte of the third, or laſt mentioned Spring. f 

There is another at Carelibadt in Bohemia, (i. e. Charless Bath) 
about 65 Miles Eaſt from Prague, of which there are two Sorts 
that differ both in Heat and Strength, and are ' diſtinguiſhed by 
the Names of the Sproudel and the M{ublbadt : The firſt of which 
is very hot, the latter little more than /lukewarmy/and are both 
bathed in and drank, as thoſe-in Somerſetſire.” They were firſt 
found out in 1370, and take their Name from the Emperor 
Charles IV. They were recommended for various Kinds of 

aladies. Dr. Summer, Dr. Strobelberg, and Dr. Hoffman Pro- 
feſſor of Phyſic at Halle, l have wy AT deſcribed theſe 
Waters, 

bots 


1A „ Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. 2. Page 3o5. 
+ Philoſophical TROY, Vol. 2. Page 331. 
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Waters, and how they ought to be uſed. They are particular- 
y recommended as an Expedient againſt the Gravel, Barreneſs 
of Women, c. but great Care muſt be taken that the Perſon 
don't catch cold afterward. The laſt mentioned, viz. the 
Water called Muhlbadt, is recommended where the Uſe of the 
other may be thought too powerful in its Operation. | 
Near Geesbach in Alſace is a remarkable Spring, whoſe Top is 
covered with a foul, fat, oily Subſtance, ordinarily uſed by the 
Peaſants thereabouts as common Wheel-greaſe : But being diſ- 
tilled and prepared according to Art, yields a Phlegm of great 
Uſe againſt Putrefactions of the Lungs and Liver, and is an ex- 
cellent Balſam againſt foul Wounds, Ulcers, Ec. | 

In the Road from Frankfort to Hanau is a Spring, whoſe 
Waters have the Taſte of Brandy, and will have the ſame Ef- 
ſect on the Head if drank too freely. 

Here are alſo Salt-ſprings, particularly that near Bieta, 
another at Halle in Upper Saxony, another at Saltzwedel. in the 
Marquiſate of Brandenburg : Others noted for a purging Quality, 
as thoſe at Stutgart in Wirtemberg, one at Aix la Chapelle in 
I:/iphalia, and thoſe in the Marquiſate of Baden, from Wikegce 
the whole Country derives its Name. 

At Baden in Auftria, are ſeveral Baths ; that OP the Dul#'s 
Bath, is of a bluiſn Colour and very tranſparent ; it will heighten 
the Colour of Gold, but turn all other Metals black in a few 
Minutes. The ſour Bath is very clear, the Steam turns 
dilver-black, and gilds it if held at a Diſtance ; but if cold, 
don't change the Colour of any. Metal. The Germans recom- 
mend theſe Waters for the Head-ach, Maladies of the Eyes 
and Ears, and for the Gout and Dropſy. 

There is no Country in Europe has ſo many great and noſe Ri- 
vers as Germany; the Chief are, firſt, the Danube, which riſes in 
Swabia on the Borders of Alſace, and in the Black, Foreft, whenee 
tending Eaſtward, it encircles the City of Ulm where it begins to be 
navigable, paſſes thro Bavaria, and increaſing by the Conflux 
of ſeveral Rivers, | glides to Vienna, Presbury and Gran: Then 
running South, paſſes by Belgrade, where it loſes it Name and 
is called er, and running Eaſt between Servia and 'Halachia, 
as alſo between Moldavia and Bulgaria, falls into the: Black Sea : 


It is very . runs with a rapid Current, and hath three 
great 


every Year to the Channels where they were ſpawaed. 
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great Cataracts, which renders it very difficult to paſs, 
8 with all thoſe Fiſh which are to be found either in or 


running or ſtanding Rivers, and they are generally larger than 
ours: There are ſeveral Fiſh in it not common elſewhere, which 


It 1. 


ſeem to be of the Salt- water Kind; of theſe, the moſt remarks. 
ble is the Hanſon, a grifly Fiſh, ſomewhat like our Sturgeon, al- 
moſt as big as a Crocodile, ſome being eighteen or twenty Feet 
Jong ; Shoals of them will come at the Sound of a Trumpet ot 
Horn, and are reckoned a Dainty by the Au/irians. The Courſe 
of this River is 1620 — without including 1 and 
Windings. 

The Rhine riſes in two np! in the Alps, and runs North. 
weſt in different Streams, which falling into Switzerland, unite, 
and ſoon after dilates itſelf into a large Lake called the Baum d, 
or Lake of Conſtance : It runs Weſt to Baſil, and then turns up 
to the North and runs between Swabia and Alſace into the Palz- 
tinate, thence to Coblentz, and receives the Moeſelle Waters at 
Cologne, and paſſes thro' the Duchy of Cleve, and fo to the 
Netherlands. This. River is likewiſe broad, and its Courſe very 
ſwift; but the Navigation of it is interrupted by nine Cataracts: 
The direct Courſe of this noble River is about 500 Miles; 
when it enters the United Provinces, it is about one Third of 
a Mile over, and from 1 + to 6 or 7 Fathoms deep; it waſhes 
the fineft Countries in the Empire, the Electorates of Adentz and 


Caligne, and the Duchy of Clieves and Alſace : Many fair Cities 


and Villages are built contiguous to it, at ſome or other of which 
che Boats are obliged to put in at Night. The Banks are adorn- 
ed with Vineyards, and produce ſeveral Sorts of excellent 
Wine and rich Paſture, feeding Herds of good Cattle: It i 
navigable for 400 Miles, to Baſil in Switzerland, by long round 


bottom Veſſels of a conſiderable Burthen; and People are carried 


in thoſe Boats, at the Rate of 4 or 5 Miles for a Penny, and 
will commonly go about 4 Miles in an Hour: — Tho” it has an 
open Communication with the Sea, moſt of its Fifth are of the 


freſh- water Kind, of which there are ſeveral profitable Fiſheries, 


particularly Salman, a Fiſh which, tis well known, breed in the 
Rivers, tho” they deſcend afterwards to the Sea, and retum 
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The Elbe riſes out of the Mountains near Hirchburgh in 
Silefia, upon the Confines of Bohemia, through which it runs 
North-weſt in eleven different Streams, which, being united 
paſſeth Northward between Miſnia and Luſaria into Saxony, paſ- 
hes by Magdeburg, Lewenburg, and Hamburgh ; it is very large 
and deep at that City, fo that Ships of 4 or 500 Tons anchor 
there: It runs about 500 Miles, but in a winding Courſe, thro” 
the North of Germany. The Tide runs about 10 Miles above 
Hemburgh, and the River is navigable by ſmall Veſſels a great 
Way up, which is of great Utility to the Manufacturers, r. 
It abounds with Fifh, ſuch as are common to pretty ſtill Ri- 
vers. 

The Oder ſprings in Moravia, and ther a Current of 300 
Miles Eaſt thro' Sila and Brandenburgh, falls into the Battic 
Sea, Canals are cut betwixt this River and the Elbe, which very 
much promote the Frade of the Electorate of Brandenburgb. 
Before it falls into the Sea it forms ſeveral Iſlands, and juſt at its 
Mouth there is a great freſh-water Lake called, Freſh Haff, from 
whence it falls into the Sea in three Currents, which makes as 
many ſafe Habours. This River, and the adjoining Lakes, are 
full of Fiſh : the bare Cuſtoms on the Salmon and Lampreys is a 
conſiderable Sum. Not far from the Mouth of this River is 
the Baltic : There is a Herring Fiſhery, which is a great Rarity in 
this Country, the Baltic having few Fiſh of any Sort. | 
The Miſer riſes in the Mountains of Thuringen, runs North 
thro' Bremen, Minden, Heſſe, Neſiphalia, and empties itſelf into the 
Ocean 40 Miles below Bremen, within 20 Miles of the Mouth 
of the Elbe : Its Courſe is about 250 Miles, and is ſo full of Fiſh 
of ſeveral Sorts, that here are ſome in Seaſon every Manth. 

The Aller has its Source in the Duchy of Magdeburg, runs 
North · weſt thro* the Duchy of Lunenburg in Lower Saxony, and 
paſſing by Zell, continues the ſan Wade till it falls i into the Me- 
fer below Verden. 

The Mein riſes near the Borders of Bohemia, paſſes through 
Franconia, the Electorate of Mentz, Cc. Tis not plentiful in 
Fiſh by. Reafon of its Clearneſs, occafioned by the Mines of 
Gold and Silver through which it paſſes. 

The Hm is a large River that riſes on the Pen of galtrrye 
land, runs through Tirol and Bavaria, and falls into the Danube 
at 
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at Paſau.' Its Courſe being among the Alps is only navigable for 
Boats, and as it waſhes ſeveral Salt-pits and Mineral Earth, 
it does not abound with Fi. 
The Moſelle riſes in the Paucillis, one of the vague Moun. . 
tains of Lorain, runs North thro* that Duchy, waters Taul and 
Metz, and afterwards running.North-eaſt thro” the Electorate of 
Triers, empties itſelf: into the Rhine. 
LAkxs in this Empire are principally the following; firſt, that 
called the Czirnitzir Sea in Carmola, it is about 18 Miles long and 
8 broad ; it is remarkable for a great many large Holes, into which 
both the Water and the Fiſh do every Year retire in June, and re- 
turn again about September, with ſuch Violence, that it ſoon covers 
all the Ground over again: After the Retreat of the Waters, the 
Soil produces good Paſture for Cattle and Deer, from the neigh- 
bouring Hills and Foreſts ; and ſome of the Land thus left by 
the Water is ſowed with Corn, and produces plentiful Crops, 
ſo that in this Lake they fiſh, ſow, mow, and hunt in the ſame 
Year. 
The Lake of Conflance, being about 40 Engliſh Miles long and 
10 where broadeſt, runs from South-eaft to North-weſt along 
Part of the eaſt Side of Switzerland, which it ſeparates from 
Swabia : It has fine clear Water, and abounds with the Fiſh 
commonly found in Lakes. 
The Lakes of Carinthia in Auftria, of which many. are ſo 
large as to be called Seas, produce a great Quantity, and 
Variety of Fiſh : — Alſo the Ukerzee in Brandenburg, the Friſe , 
Ha and the Groſs Haff in Pomerania near Stetten, c. furniſhes 
ſuch a Quantity of Fiſh, as not only ſerves for the Suſtenance 
and Accommodation of the Inhabitants near them, but they ex · 
port them to other Countries. 
In Moravia there are many Pits of ſtanding Waters of a poi- 
ſonous and peſtilential Quality, becauſe of a Mixture of Lime 
and Nitre in the Soil, which hurt the Vines and Fruits, andbreed 
_ epidemic Diſtempers. 
In Auſtria, all along the low Country, at the Foot of the 
Alps, the Inhabitants are ſubje to an epidemical Diſtemper, 
called the Hungarian Fever, viz. a ſtrange Swelling under their 
Chin; and theſe are ſo extraordinary ſometimes as to loſe Voice 
| i and 
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and Senſe; ſometimes they extend below the Throat, and prove 
in Obſtruction to Women ſuckling their Children: Hoſpitals 
are provided in ſeveral Towns for the Cure of it. This is 
thought principally to proceed from the cold Bnowy-water often 
made Uſe of there. 

In ſome Parts of Gamany their Water is very unwholſome, 
ſomewhat of a poifonous Quality, which is attributed to ſome 
Veins of Arſenic that the Stream communicates with, which, 
when found, they take Care to Stop up, and ſupply the Want 
of ſuch Streams by Wells. 
The Production of Amber in Germany (which we before omit- 
ted) is very extraordinary, not only from the Quantity found 
there, but becauſe in ſome Parts it appears to be a Produce of 
the Sea, and particular Lakes, eſpecially on the Coaſt of Branden- 
burg, Pomerania, &c. where it is thrown up by the Sea; ſome- 
times gathered in Nets when the Sea flows; but at other Times 
dug out of Rocks or Mines in theſe Parts, and is oſten found 
by Huſbandmen in Tilling their Land, and in Woods at a con- 
ſiderable Diſtance from the Sea. At firſt when found, it is ſoft, 
but when expoſed to the Air, it ſoon hardens into a ſtony Sub- | 
ſtance; 'tis of ſeveral Colouts, White, Yellow, Black and 
Red : Tis ſuppoſed to be an Oil iſſuing from Rocks, like Petro-— 
um, The Pomeranian Phyſicians preſcribe the liquid Amber 
for ſore Eyes, bleeding at the n F e N Sc. See 
Page 124. f 
We may now proceed to give ſore Account of the AN1maLts 
that are peculiat to, or moſt remarkable in Germany. , 
As Germany abounds with Foreſts, theſe furniſh Shelter and | 
Suſtenance for 4 great many wild and tame Beaſts, wild Horſes, 
wild Bulls, Boars, Gluttons, Wolves, Foxes, Deer, Hares, .. 
The wild Horſe and Bulls, need no Deſcription, as they are 
Creatures ſo familiar to us; but the wild Boar may, which af- 
ford them their principal Diverſion of Hunting. This Crea- 
ture, tho? not unlike the common Hog in Form, isperfeQly dif= 
fetent in Colour: When very young, it is beautifully ſpotted 
with tawny, black and whitiſh, and in ſome Meaſure preſerves 
that mottled Colouring to the laſt ; nor is this its only Singu- 
larity, for it has no Hair, but what may be more properly cal- 
led Briſtles. There ſtands upon the Front of the Head a Cluſ- 
Vor. I. X ter 
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ter of Briltles, which are long, and of a coal-black Colour; 


turc's. — This is the moſt voracious of all Animals, and as it ge- 


Hares and Rabbits never eſcape him, the Moment he cam take 


and dies. The Glutton ravenouſly tearing and devouring firſt, 


German Huntſmen ſee a mangled Goat or Fawn, or any. other 


along the Back there runs a Ridge of them, exactly as in the 
common Hog, only they are ſhorter, and leſs rigid: Theſe are 
beautifully varied in their Colour, having many Diviſions on 
it of Black and Grey; but they have ſuch a fierce and ſavage 
Look, as to prejudice the Spectator againſt them. Its Fleſh i; 
much valued by ſome Perſons, and is dreſſed and ſerved. up with 
Elegance at Entertainments, 

Gluttons are the next remarkable Beaſt of Prey. in Germay; 
The Colour of this Creature is a beautiful Brown, with a faint 
Tinge of Red; there is a Streak, coal-black, on the Back, the 
Breaſt and Belly are white, the Tail is long and buſhy, the 
Head ſmall, and ſhary at the Noſe, and the Back is naturally 
ſharp, not broad and hollow as in the Dog, which it otherwiſe 
reſembles : Their Teeth are not large, but very ſharp and white, 
and their Claws are thought to be ſharper than. any other Crea- 


neral] y ſleeps on the large Branch of a, Tree, ſerving for its Safety, 
and for its Prey, ſtealing upon Birds that rooſt on its Branches, or 
drop from the lower ones upon Animals that walk under them: 


the leaſt hold by Teeth, or Claws, they are his ſure Prey; and 
Goats are frequently devoured by them: When firſt they jump on 
the Back, and ſeize the Neck of the Goat, the Goat runs, thinking 
to eſcape the Enemy, till by the Loſs of Blood and Pain it faints * 


or as ſoon as it can, the Heart, then the Carcaſs, till its Sides are 
ſwelled out like a Ton, and its Belly touch the Ground; it will 
cat till it lies down and pants for Breath, and being unable to 
move, for ſome conſiderable Time, is frequently deſtroyed by 
Men, or becomes a Prey to. ſome wild Beaſt : For when the 


Animal of this, Size gnawed to Pieces without being torn Limb 
from Limb, always look about for a Glutton. They generally 
find the ravenous Beaſt near, lying in this panting State, and 
then they ſeldom fail to pierce, them with a Spear z but if they 
eſcape being killed by Men, the Boar will rip them up, tho not 
eat them; and Wolves will kill them, but not feed on them: Lis 
no uncommon Thing when * lies in that defenceleſs, Ste 
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fore deſcribed, even to become a Prey to Field- mice; for there 
feems to be an Antipathy in other Animals to it. They have 
Abundance of wild Goats, the Bodies of which are finely ſhaped, 
and the Face beautifully variegated with yellowiſh Spots, the 
Horns not Jarge but ſtrong and rough, and turns hooked at che 
Top. Here are likwiſe Ertmines; Lynxes, &c. 

Bears, Wolves, Foxes, Badgers, Otters, c. are common 
in Germany, but are much the ſame as we have already deſcribed, 
or as are common in England. There are many other Species of 
Animals, tame, uſeful Kinds, as Horſes, Oxen, Hogs, and 
Sheep; but it muſt be acknowledged, their Oxen nor their 
Sheep are not ſo large and good as we have in Enpland : But 
this Diſparity don't at all appear to be owing to the Want of pro- 
per Paſture for feeding and fattening thoſe Creatures to that Per- 
ſection and Bulk, but rather a Neglect in the Graziers,. who 
may perhaps not ſo well underſtand the proper Management of 
Cattle preparing for Slaughter, or probably he may not fo well 
find his Account in it. They have alſo Deer, and Plenty of 
Goats, which ſupply them with Quantities of Milk, eſteemed 
very ſalutary and nouriſhing. 

Hares and Rabbits are likewiſe very plenty in this Country. 

Fowls, both wild and tame, in great Variety, Plenty, and 
perfection; they reckon no leſs then twenty different Sorts of 
Ducks, and almoſt as many Kinds of Pigeons: Some of the 
wild Fowl, which are moſt in Seaſon at particular Times of the 
Year, they are very fond of for Food, and 6thers they covet for 
their Feathers. The Heron, which is a tall, long legged Fowl, 
and a long Bill, they hunt at the proper Seaſon, which affords 
them much Diverſion. The Larks of Leipſic are very remarka- 

ble, which are ſent all over Germany, Poland, Holland, and Den- 
mark, inſomuch, that Mr. Palluitz tells us, that 12;000 Crowns 
Duty are paid for them yearly; but certain it is, chat the Fields 
bre are covered with Larks from Michathnas to Martin- 
In the Woods alſo are Abundance of Nightingales, of 
which great Numbers' are taken and kept in Cages. And it is no 
Wonder they ſhould have Plenty of Game, fince they have 
a conſiderable Number of large Woods that furniſh Food 
for Variety of thoſe Animals,. and what is wanting for the 
Supply of the tame Kinds, the Produtt of their: fertile Soil 
X 2 | plenti- 
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plentifully ſupplies; nor need we uſe many Words to dt. 
monſttate the Plenty that muſt be produced in this vaſt Em. 
pire, ſince we find not only the numerous Inhabitants, but 
prodigious Armies are ſubſiſted in different Parts for a con- 
ſiderable Time, when but a ſmall Handful of Men, in Com. 
pariſon with them, would ſoon reduce this little Spot to great 
Extremities, | 

This may ſuffice as to the Natural Hiſtory of Germany ; but 
probably it will not be ynacceptable to our Readers, to give them 
a conciſe Account of ſome of the moſt remarkable Curioſities, 
and Antiquities of Art in this Empire. 

Thoſe which firſt claim our Notice are ſome oublic Structures, 
Viz. the Palace of Bavaria, fit to receive the greateſt Monarch 
in Europe, with all his Attendants and Guards. It was built by 
Maximilian the late Elector, and all Germany was ſurprized to 
think where he found the Money. It contains 11 Courts, 20 
great Halls, 19 Galleries, 2600 Windows, 6 Chapels, 40 vaſt 
Apartments, 300 great Rooms richly painted, paved, cieled 
and furniſhed, &c. There is hardly a Cornice, Niche, or Gate, 
but has a Buſt, or Relievos of Marble, and each Branch of An 
is diſplayed to great Perfection in one Part or other. The Mar- 
quis Palavicini has wrote a large and accurate Deſcriptian of it, 
In a little Palace belonging to the Electreſs, ſcarce any Thing is 
to be ſeen but Gold and Silver, Pear] and Gems ; the very Or- 
gans are of Silver, and the Cabinets of Rock-Cryſtal, worked 
in Figures, and the Furniture is ſo immenſly rich that it ex- 
geeds Imagination. 

The King of Pruſſia's Palace at Berlin conſiſts of four Stories, 
with fine Cielings, large Apartments, and truly Royal Furniture; 
there being particularly ſo much of it in Silver as hardly to be varal- 
Jeled in the World. The Tables, Stands, Luſtres, Chandeliers, 
Screens, Looking-glaſs Frames, Couches, Arm'd-chairs, being all 
of that Metal; and in that called the Knights Hall there is a Beau- 
fet very rich indeed, all one Side of the Room; in ſhort, look which 
Way you will, there is nothing to be ſeen but Gold, Silver, 

Marble, fine Paintings, elegant Statues, Glaſs, China, &c. 

The Imperial Palace may not deſerve to be ranked with 
ſome others; but the Emperor's Library and Muſzum claims 

our Notice, as it is perhaps the moſt valuable in all Europe, bY 
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which are included the Libraries of Count Fugger, Tycho Brabe, 
Kepler and Gaſſendus, 16,000 Volumes, with all their mathema- 
tical Inſtruments, were purchaſed by the Emperor Ferdinand, and 
ſince increaſed by many valuable Additions, — Here is a Greek 
Manuſcript, above 1300 Years old, of the Book of Geneſis, —— 
A true Copy of Livy, above 1000 Years old. A fair Greek 
Manuſcript of the New Tgſlament, 1500 Years old, with Gold 
Letters, written on Purple. —— In the Muſzum, 4 6000 Pieces 
of Gold, Silver, and Copper, of antient Greet, Roman, and 
Gothic Medals and Coins, and many Thouſands of the moſt 
valuable Curioſities of Nature and Art, 

The chief Church at the Franciſcans Monaſtery is a ſtately 
Fabric of. hewn Stone, built by the Emperor Ferdinand I. who 
erected a Monument here for his Grandfather Maximilian, on 
the Top of which there is a brazen Figure of that Empetor on 
his Knees, attended by twenty-eight braſs Statues of curious 
Workmanſhip, large as the Life, of the Princes of that Family, 
and eight of them the Empreſs and Empreſſes, which make a 
magnificent Appearance. Here is the Chapel called, the Siluer 
Chapel, wherein is the Image of the Virgin Mary, as big as the 
Life, in ſolid Silver, with many other Saints of the ſame Metal. 
The Town-houſe at Augſburg in Swabia is, for its Magni- 
ficence, curious Workmanſhip, coſtly Ornaments, Furniture, 
Oc. ſaid to vie with that at Amſterdam; and the Fountain is 
greatly admired by all Lovers of Ingenuity. ; 

Here are two of the greateſt Curioſities in Mechaniſm in hal 
Europe, viz. the Secret Gate; and the Water-towers, that 
ſerve great Part of the Town with Water: The former of 
theſe they boaſt much of, and are fond to ſnew Strangers; 
'twas contrived to let in Paſſengers even in a Time of Siege, 
without being ſurpriſed by the Enemy. Tis not eaſy to deſcribe 
it, as Mr. Blainville acknowledges ; the beſt Account of it is in 
the Travels of Mr. right to Ital, where the Curious may fee 
a Draught of it; to come to it from without, ſays he, you paſs 
thro two Doors by the Centry Box, then you come to the firſt 
Gate, which opens by the Machinery, then you go over a 
Bridge of 43 Paces, juſt beyond which is a little Iron Gate and a 
Draw-bridge, which, when let down, the Iron Gate opens of 
itſe}f, and ſhuts as the Bridge is drawn up again; then the firſt. 
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great Gate opens, as do after that two more at ſome Paces 
diſtant from each other, as ſoon as the ſecond opens, and ſo 
of all the reſt. As for the Water-towers, they are alſo 
Curious, the Water being raiſed by the Engines 130 Feet; 
they run thre? the City with ſuch a Torrent, as drives many 
Mills Day and Night, that work a Number of Pumps, which 
raiſe the Water in large leaden Pipes to the higheſt Story of the 
Towers, from whence it is properly. conveyed to more than 
. 1000+Houſes in that City. 

The Cathedral of Straſburg, In the 2 of Alſace in 
French Germany, from the Foundation to the Top of the Spire is 
575 geometrical Feet; but what makes it moſt famous is its Clock, 
finiſhed by Habricht, and two learned Mathematicians; the firſt 
Thing it repreſents to our View, is a celeſtial Globe, with all the 
Motions of the Planets, Stars, &c. the next is a perpetual 
Almanac, in which the Day of the Month is pointed out by a 
Statue: There is a gilt Cock fixed on the Top thaterows, to 
give Notice that the Clock is about to ſtrike ; then the Hours 
are ſtruck on the Bell by an Angel, near whom ftands another 
with an Hout-glaſs in his Hand, which he turns as ſoon as the 
Clock has ſtruck. The firſt Quarter is ſtruck by a Child with 
an Apple, the ſecond by a Youth with an Arrow, the third by 
a Man of full Age with a Tipſtaff, and the fourth by an old 
Man with a Cane. On the Outſide of the Church are ſhewn the 
true Increaſe and Decreaſe of the Moon, with the Courſe of the 
Sun thtough all the Signs of the Zodiac. \ 

The Arſenal here is r&koned one of the four Wonders of 
Germany, for Extent, Strength, nnd Beauty. 

The Cathedral of Magdeburg is a magnificent Structure, built 
after the Englih Model: Here is Othss Chapel, as it is called, 
where he is repreſented in Baſſo Relitvo over the Altar, with 
his Empreſs Edgitha, This Church has 49 Altars, ſuperbly 
finiſhed, with other Decorations of ious Value. 
The Cathedral-of our Lady at Um is 365 Feet in Length: 
The Church has 5 ftately Spires 102 Peet high, and ſupported 
by 36 large Pillars; tis ſaid to have been 100 Years in building; 
the Windows are exquiſitely painted, the fix in the ras = | 
faid to have WEI German 15 &e. ay 
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The noble Organ is ſaid to be the largeſt in Eurgpe, 
which was completed in 1599, is 93 Feet high, 28ibroa® has 
16 Pair of Bellows, and 3000 Pipes, the largeſt about nn 
round and 13 in Diameter. 

Indeed, the coſtly Decorations of the Romſh Churches in i 
Parts of this Empire, of their Altars, Images, Croſſes, Pyx for 
holding the Hoſt, Chalices, &c.-. are. beyond Expreſſion, as 
they are not only many of them of maſſy Arabian Gold, but 
embelliſhed with the moſt valuable Jewels ; particularly in the 
Cathedral Church of Bamberg in Franconia, where not only the 
Altar and Croſs is of maſſy Gold, enriched with coſtly Orna- 
ments, but the Table, Chalice, and a large Image of Cbriſt 
And here is a Nail faſtened to a Pillar of Gold, ſaid to be one 
of thoſe which nailed, Chriſt to his Croſs; to which theſe ſuper 
ſtitious Papiſts make their ſolemn Vows. —+—-But among 
other Curioſities in this Church is, a folio Manuſcript of the 
four Goſpels. in Latin, upon ſine Vellum, in a neat Raman 
Character; the Binding of Wood, covered with curious 
Sculpture in Ivory, inlaid with Gold, and garniſhed; with pre- 
cious Stones. 


Ingoldftads, which is 8 the frongeſt Town. i in Ba- 


boaſts a large Image in their Church of the Virgin Mary of pure 
Gold, embelliſhed with, Jewels, coſt. 50,000 Crowiis, and _ 
fore it kneels a golden Image-of a French King. 
The Bridge at Ratisbon over the Danube, conkfting of 13 
high Free · ſtone Arches, 23, Feet each in Width, ſupported by 
ſquare Pillars, and defended by Buttreſſes againſt the Shoals of 
Ice, is 23 Feet hroad, and 1091 in Length, and has three: 
22 on it with mee them, 128 * 2 V 
uilding. F $533 
A Bridge oo Beans, called de High Bides made-bythe erob- 
ling of two Streets at equal Angles; the Foundation of one of 
which being as bigh as the Tops of the Houſes ; in the other 
they have built an Arch in the lowermoſt Street, to let the Up- 
per paſs over it. 
Here is a Pedeſtal in one xe of the Markets, on which is a groſs 
Repreſentation of the Trinity; the Father like a venerable old 
Man, our Saviour on the Croſs in his Arms, and a Dove hover- 
ing over both, | 


varia, and is ſaid to have the fineſt Arſenal, in Gamany,, 
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The Bridge of Dreſden, over the Elbe, conſiſting of 17 Arch6s, | 
and divides the City into the Old and New, is ſcarcely to be paral- 
leled for its Length, Curioſity, or Subſtance, it being adorned 
with Barriers of Stone well e «nd an equeſtrian Statue 
of the preſent Elector. 

At the Entrance of New Dreſden i is a Palace called, Holland. 
Heuſe, or Palace of the Indies, containing a Collection of Japan, 
China-wares, and Porcelain, not to be equalled in Eurepe. 

Here is a Manufacture of Porcelain, more beautifully painted 
and enamelled than that at Japan. 

At Roveredo in Auſtria, is a Spinning- houſe for the Manufac- 
ture of Silks: A Fabric being erected to carry it on upon tbe 
Banks of a little Brook, which turns a large Wheel that'com- 
municates Motion to a Machine within the Houſe, that ſpins 
raw Silk without any Body's touching it any farther than to ſet 
it a going; and it is remarkable, that it throws, or winds off at 
leaſt 6001. Weight of Silk in an Hout, ſo that ĩt makes a pro- 
digious Quantity in a Day. 

A remarkable Gino in the Electorate of Triers, in the 
Caſtle of Herman/tein ; it is 18 Feet and a half long, a Foot 
and a half Diameter in the Bore, 3 Feet 14 Inches in the Breech, 
the Bullet weighs 1801. and its Charge of Powder is 9414. 

As this Country is likewiſe noted for Bacchanalians, ſome of the 
Cities and Towns vie with each other in the Size of their Tuns or 
Wine-vats, carved, gilt and ornamented to a very great Degree, 
— One at Heidelberg, in the Palatinate, holds 600 wn Ag ol 
Wine, or 200 Tuns Engliſh Meaſure. ' 

At Mentz is a modern Curioſity, which is catefully kept, ant 
commonly ſhewn to Strangers, viz. a Leaf of Parchment, on 
which are fairly written twelve different Sorts of Hands, with 
Variety of Draughts in Miniature, curiouſly done with a Pen by 
one Thomas Schuvicker, who was born without b ho bupper- 

e his Feet. | 
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The GEOGRAPHY of SWITZERLAND. 
Nan, $ ituation, and E xtent. 


HERE are, perhaps, few Nations that are leſs known, 

and yet ſcarce any deſerye it more, than the Swiſs ; they 

are placed in a Country which, tho* ſurrounded with Rocks, 

and in a Manner, inacceſſible, yet it is very conſiderable and of 

great Importance; from its Situation, as will fully appear from 

a ſuccin& Deſcription of it. It lies between 45? 407 and 480 
N. Lat. 

This Country was called Helvitid by the antient Rombns, 
and till retains the Name, in Italian; tho? it is certain, that 
ſome Provinces of tal and of Gaul, now united to it, were 
not included in the ancient Limits of Helvetia. 

Their Dominions are bounded on the North by Part of Alſace 
the Black Fore/t; and the Circle of Suabia; on the Eaſt, by the 
Country of Tyrol; on the South by the Duchies of Savoy and 
Milan, the Territories of Bergamo and Breſcia; and on the Weſt 
by the Franche Compte, or as it is commonly ſtilled, the County 
of Burgundy. 

It appears from hence, that they have for Neighbours the 
Houſe of Auſtria, thoſe of the Crown of Frante, the King of 
Sardinia, and the State of Venice. We need no other u. 84 
to give us a very high Opinion of the Force and Bravery of this 
Nation, than the bare Obſervation; that they have not only pre- 
ſerved their Freedom in Spite, but have been alſo always formi- 
dable to the moſt potent of their Neighbours ; yet their Country 
is very far from being large, in Length ſomewhat leſs than 300 
and in Breadth very little more than 100 Miles. 

But before we proceed further, it may be requiſite to give 
ſome Account of the Diſtribution of the Inhabitants of Switzers 
land: They ate ufually divided into two Parts, viz. the Swiſs, 
properly ſo called, or the thirteen Cantons, which ſtand in the 
following Order: 


Y t. Zurich, 
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1. Zurich, 6. Underwald, 11. Solothurn, 
2. Berne, 7. 12. Schaff hauſen, 
3. Lucern, 8. Glarts, 13. Appenzel, 
4. Mic, 9. Bazil or Baſh, 

5. Stwitz, 10. Friburg, 


Of which the proteſtant Cantons are Zurich, Berne, Baxil, and 
Schaff hauſen, with above two Thirds of the Canton of Glaris, 
and more than Half of Appenzel: The People in the Reſt of the 
Cantons are Roman Catholics. 

Secondly, the Subjects of the Switzers, which are either ſuch 
Towns and Bailiages as belong to them all, or to ſeveral in 
common, or that depend upon ſeveral Cantons of the Former, 
they reckon nine, viz. the County of Baden, the free Villages, 
the Counties of Turgovy, Sargants, and Rhintal, and the four 
Italian Bailiages of Lugana, Lucarno, Mendriſco, and Valmudia; 
to which we muſt add the three Cities without Territory, ws, 
Boemgarten, Mellingen, and Rapperſwail : The four Bailiages of 
Lugana, Lucarno, Mendriſco, and Valmodia were diſmembered 
from the Duchy of Milan, and belong to all the Cantons except 
Appenzel, which, at that Time, was not admitted into the Alli- 
ance. Three other Bailiages in Itah, viz. Belliorzona, Valtri- 
ma, and Riviera were conquered by the Cantons of Zurich, 
Switz, and Underwald, from the Dukes of Milan. The little 
Territory of Alſace, and the County of Warderxbergb, both ſeat- 
ed on the Rhine, belong, the Former to the County of Zurich, 
and the Latter to that of Glaris. The Bailiage of Gaſlerin be- 
Jongs to the Cantons of Switz and Glaris; and the Cantons of 
Bern and Friburg poſſeſs the four Bailiages of Morat, Gremien, 
Echelens, and Swartzenburg, which they conquered from the 
Dukes of Savoy. 


According to Mr. Templeman s Tables, the Dimenſions of 
ach Canton, and the principal Towns therein, are as follow, 
vix. 


Switzerland, 
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Countries Names. Miles. 4 8 Chief Cities. I = Baſil. 
Switzerland, ; ” 1» 2 5 
| (C Berne 2,346] 111] 87 Herne 40 3c 
Zurich 728 Zurich 415 45 
Proteſtants. ö Schaf bauſe 140 = - Schaf hau ſe 405 47 
Baſil! f 240] 21] 181BASIL 375 
Lucern 463] 433] 35|Lucern > | 422 48 
| Underwald 270] 23] 16|Stantz | 430 56 
Uri 612 48] 21 977 | 442 67 
Papiſti. Suiſſe 250} 27 13[Suiffe 4 37 62 
| F. riburg 370 24 211＋F riburg 392 50 
Zug | 1124 18! rTolZug 4.26 '5© 
| So/othurn 253] 31 24 Solot burn | 390 23 
Pra. and & Apenzel 270] 23] 21) Apenzel | 455 8 5 
Popiſts, Glaris 257] 24] 218|Glaris 449 78 
| Baden Baden 408 33 
Bremgarten 216] 26] 120 Bremgarten 413 381 
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All their Cities are well built, populous, and many of their 
Inhabitants live pretty much at Eaſe, owing partly to Induſtry 
and partly to Frugality. 

The Conſtitution of the Gcvernment in moſt of the Cantons is 
the ſame as in Geneva; but ſeven of theſe Cantons are of the 
Ariſtocratical Order, and ſix of the Democratical Claſs. The 
Former are Zurich, Berne, Lucern, Baſil, Friburg, Solothurn, 
and Schaff hauſen ; as theſe, before they were erected into Can- 
tons, conſiſted each of one City only, or with little Territory 
belonging to them, the whole Government was naturally lodg- 
ed among the Citizens, and of courſe continued ſo, notwith- 
ſtanding the great Acquifitions of Territory they have made 
ſince. Whereas, the ſix democratical Cantons having no 
Cities or Villages that could claim any Preeminence above the 
others, the Country was divided into Communities, each of 
which having an equal Right and Pretence to the ſovereign 
Power, they could not well avoid ſharing it for the Promotion 
of their common Good, 

The General Diet ſits about one Month, to concert Meaſures 
for the good of the whole Helvetzc Body; but all other Matters 
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are treated of at particular Diets of the reſpective Religions, thy 
of the Proteſtants being held at Aaraw, and that of the Ramuy 
Catholics at Lucern. So that, tho' the 13 Cantons are generally 
ſuppoſed to conſtitute but one Common- wealth, they are real. 
ly ſo many independent Republics. 

A modern Author obſerves, there js hardly one of the Can. 
tons, States, or Cities, before mentioned, that agrees with 
another in Point of Government ; and, indeed every Kind of 
Government is to be found there, and yet they are all maintain- 
ed under their reſpective Forms, and in their reſpective Rights, 
from that common Love of Freedom and Juſtice which prevail 
generally among the whole Nation. Here we would not omit 
to mention, what moſt Hiſtorians record to their Honour, x, 
the Sanctuary and Support they have always given to the Refy. 
gees ever ſince the Perſecution in France, which began very ſea- 
ſonably, and has continued with great Lenity and Indulgence, 

LANGUAGE, This ſomewhat varies in the different Parts 
of Switzerland, ſome ſpeak the German; but in the Cantons of 
Berne, Friburg, and So/o:hurn, as the better Sort have much of 
the Air and Manners, ſo they uſe the Language of the French, 

Learning is in a progreſſive Eſteem amongſt them: Ther 
are not wanting learned Men, both in Divinity and Law; 
eſpecially in the Uniyerſities of Baſil, Berne, Lauſanne, and Zu- 
rich; but their Knowledge is generally thought mightily limited 
to their Profeſſion, and, with reſpect to Improvement in Arts 
and Sciences, Care is taken that they are qualified for what is 
intended for them to follow ; but neither Inclination, Encou- 
ragement, nor Leiſure will enable them to try unneceſſary Ex: 
periments. 

The Inhabitants may be ſeparately deſcribed, —— the Gen- 
try of Switzerland, notwithſtanding what has been commonly 
reported of them, are pretty well educated, and, from their ſee: 
ing foreign Countries, rendered much more polite than hereto- 
fore: They are many of them reckoned proud, yaluing, very 

| bighly, their Privileges as Citizens, or Sharers in the Govern- 
ment: thoſe who attempt to ſupport any Dignity by Profeſtiong 
and Genius find it difficult, —— Their Traders have great Pri- 
vileges, and many of them in wealthy Circumſtances ; the Ar- 
pificers are ſtout and bold, ſtedfaſt in their Reſolutions, not eak- 
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jy intimidated, and their Make and Conſtitution favour their 
Diſpoſition. —— The Peaſants are 'very hardy and laborious, 
whom Neceſſity has taught to make the moſt of a rough and 
barren Soil, by ſuch Methods and Care in Agriculture as are 
ſcarce to be equalled | in other Parts. 
Marriage is in high Eſteem with them, and ſeveral Privileges 
inforce it; and as their Women in general are juſtly reputed ve- 
ry honeſt, as well as very good Houſe-wives, ſo they are, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, very prolific; and their Country being but nar- 
row, it lays them under a Neceſſity of ſending out Numbers 
every Year to ſcek their Bread in foreign Countries, As 
they are naturally of a martial Spirit, and accuſtomed to Arms 
from their Youth, they uſually ſeek ſome foreign Service or 
other : Thoſe of the popiſh Cantons uſually go into the French 
and Spaniſh Pay, and thoſe of the Proteſtants into that of the 
States-General and of the proteſtant Princes in Germany; and 
wherever they are, they haye the Honour of being accounted as 
good Troops as any in the World; but it is uſual for them ta 
ſtipulate to ſerve for a Term of Years, and then to return home, 
and their Corps are filled up by other Recruits from the Cantons, 
Se. But as to Arts and ManufaCtures, they have not been re- 
markable : They being yery tenacious of their Rights and Privi- 
Jeges, they do not admit of Foreigners working amongſt them 
ſo much as is neceſſary for their Improvement. The Gentry 
think Trade beneath them, and great Part of their Country will 
not eaſily admit of Traffic; but in their frontier Towns they 
carry on a merchandize principally of Pine and other Woods: 
But it is ng Wonder, in their Situation, the Ballance of Trade 
is againſt them. 
Food | in Switzerland is ſcarce and mean, their 8 not ad- 
mitting, in many Parts, of good Crops. However, in Parts 
contiguous to France, they fall into their Method of living, and 
they have a great Plenty of Fiſh in their Rivers and Lakes chat 
contribute to their Accommodation and Support. | 
In their Dreſs they likewiſe follow the French, as far as their 
Purſes will enable them ; coarſe Stuff or Canyas are their prin- 
cipal Manufacture, and the Dreſs of the poorer Sort; but, ma- 
ny of them now imitate thcir neighbouring States, and procure 
iicher Apparel than their own Country Produce. But tho! it 
| may 
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may be the Inclination of the more unthinking Part to indulge 
to Extravagance and Luxury, the Common- wealth are continu- 
ally endeavouring to ſuppreſs Exceſſes of thoſe Kinds, and there. 
fore they ſet Fines upon Plays, Balls, Gaming, and even Dane. 
ing, except at their Weddings. 


Natural His TORY. 


\ The A1R of this Country, in Proportion to the Latitude i 
lies in, is thought to be more keen and piercing than in other 
more northern Countries; and the Reaſon aſſigned for it is, 
that it lies higher than any other ; and likewiſe, by the extraor. 
dinary Heaps of Snow and Ice which always lie in Caverns of 
the Mountains, and are not penetrated by the Sun. 

The Soil and PRODUCE of this Country ſomewhat varies; 
the greateſt Part is rugged in Appearance, and naturally barren, 
and yet, by Skill and Labour, they render it tolerably fruitful, 
Every Canton in Summer produces good Paſture for Sheep, and 
in moſt of them there are ploughed Fields: The Country of 
Argaw, in the Canton of Berne, is a flat Corn Country; and 
that which lies between Mouldon and Morat very fertile and plea- 
ſant: Likewiſe in the Cantons of Zurich, Soleuxe, and Friburg 
there are good Quantities of Corn; and in thoſe of Schaff hauſen 
and Switzerland, but more ſtony and ungrateful. Great Part of 
the Mountains and Vales produce Wood, Foreſts of Pine-trees, 
and others of Firr fit for Maſts of Ships; but they cannot tranſ- 
port them, being ſo far from the Sea. This Country 
likewiſe produces good Wines, one of White, which chiefly 
comes from the Banks of the Lake of Geneva, and another of 
Red, chiefly in the County of Neufchatel, both equally palatable 


and wholeſome. Upon the Whole, the Produce of this Coun- 


try is abundantly ſufficient to their Support, were it not for the 
frequent Injuries ſuſtained by the Rains and Tempeſts; for 
which Reaſon they keep large Graineries of Corn, in Caſe of 
Want, or Failure in their Crops. 

MouNnTAINSs are very numerous in Switzerland, not only ſe- 
parating almoſt every Canton from each other, as their Boundary 
and Fortification, but it is particularly divided from Italy by ſuch 
a long Chain of Alps, that there is no paſſing from one Country 


to another without croſſing one of them. T here are 1 
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of theſe Mountains which have beaten Roads for Travellers to 
paſs; one is the Mountain Cenis, by which one paſſes into 
Pirdmont thro Savoy: The Second is St. Bernard, which 
lies between the Country called the Lower Valais and the Valley 
of Aofl : The Third is the Sampion or Sampton, ſituate be- 
tween the Upper Valais and the Valley of Qala in the Milaneſe : 
The Fourth is the St. Godard, which leads from the Canton of 
Un to Bellinzona, and the other Swiſs Baikages in Italy. 
But tho' this Country is thus mountainous, and ſcarce any 
travelling in many Parts but with ſingle Horſes, Aſſes, Mules, 
Ec. yet theſe Hills, or Mountains, are not like naked or barren 
Rocks; for, tho' covered with Snow during Winter, they af- 
ford good Paſture in the Summer for vaſt Multitudes of Cattle, 
ſo they breed many good Horſes ; and on ſome of the Mountains 
one ſees Corn grow, where one would think it impoſſible for 
Men to climb. 

The Mountain of St. Gothard, or Godard, one of the im- 
portant Paſſes to [taly, Dr. Scheuchzer gives us a particular 
Account of: Whereof the following Abſtract, may give us 
ſome Idea, He ſays, The Road is partly pleaſant and divert- 
ing, and partly rugged and dangerous; in ſome lower Parts, 
Foreſts of Trees; in others, Lakes and Rivers that move with 
gentle Murmur, or with great Rapidity, and rattle down Pre- 
cipices with a frightful Noiſe; ſometimes obſtructed by Rocks; 
and the Rays of the Sun form a Variety of Rainbows and beau- 
tiful Appearances : At other Places Rocks hanging over the 
Road, frightful to Travellers; ſome quite bare, others tufted 
with Trees, and abounding with a Thouſand Kinds of medi- 
cinal Herbs. — In theſe Mountains there are ſeveral Mines of 
Iron, Cryſtal, and Springs of Mineral Waters, that run thro' 
Veins of Vitriol and Salt Petre. 

Near Bex, in the Government of Berne, are ſundry Curioſi- 
ties of Nature, viz. Virgin Sulphur, eſteemed a good Specific 
for the Nerves. % 

At Bevieux, at Roche, and Panex Mountains, within a League 
of each other, are very remarkable and very advantageous 
Springs of Salt Water, ſo that Salt yields no more than three 
Half-pence a Pound. 
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The largeſt Rivers in Europe have their Sotree from the 
Mountains, particularly the Rhine, the Rhone, the Danube, tho 
Ruſs, and the In The Il is another River which has its Riſe 
near Baſil; and tho' the Source of the Auige be properly in the 
County of Tyrol, yet it is upon the Confines of the Gryſms, 
. Theſe are the principal; beſides which, there is a vaſt Number 
of leſs Note, inſomuch that there is ſcarce a Valley that has 
not a Rivulet running through it. This extraordinary Number 
of Rivers, in Proportion to what we find in other Countries of 
the ſame Extent, is brought as a convincing Argument of the 
natural Height of the Country; as it lies upon the riſing Ground, 
or Foot of the Alps, and makes the lower Parts of thoſe extra- 
ordinary Mountains. 

LAKEs in this Country are computed to be near Thirty, 
whereof ſome are ſo conſiderable as to deſerve the Name of Seas, 
as they are called in German. The Lakes of Conflance and Ge- 
neva being near 18 Leagues in Length and Four in Breadth 
and thoſe of Neufchatel, Zurich, and Lucerne are not much inſe- 
rior to them in Length. Theſe Lakes abound in Fiſh, eſpecial- 
ly Trouts of ſo prodigious a Size, that they often catch them of 
50 or 60 Pounds weight, and the larger they are, the ſweeter 
the Fleſh is eſteemed. — The Lake at Zurich is 24 Miles 
in Length, and about Two over: It's Water is not brackiſh, 
but contains a nitrous Salt, and is of a green Colour ; and it is 
obſerved, in the Winter, when it is frozen, that the Ice never 
lies ſtill, from whence they conjecture there are Springs which 
riſe at the Bottom. : | 

There is a ſmall. Lake in the Canton of Berne called, WVidenſee, 
which produces little Turtles, whoſe Fleſh is well taſted, and 
of its Shells are made the uſual Toys. 

Brot Lake, in the Canton of Berne, is ſaid to produce the 
largeſt Lobſters iri Switzerland : But it is ſaid to be dangerous to 
bathe in, being in ſome Places unfathomable. In other of their 
Lakes they take delicate, and very large Lampreys. 

Mineral Baths there are many, particularly at Hymwell, and 
St. Prez, in the Canton of Berne, and at Newhaſs, remarkable 
for the Cure of many Diſtempers; and one at Blumemſtain that 
gives a red TinQure to Linnen. > 


At 
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At Schinzanach and at 'Vyſſebourg, in the ſame Canton, are 
hot Springs, much noted and frequented. There is likewiſe a 
ſulphurous Bath at Gurnigel. 
But of all others, the Baths at Baden ate the moſt noted and 
frequented ; theſe Waters were famous ever ſince our Saviour's 
Time, according to Tacitus, which appears to be confirmed by 
ſme Monuments of Antiquity; Figures of Pagan Deities, 
Pieces of Coin, Sc. There are 7 different Springs by the Side 
of the River Limmat; they have a conſiderable Degree of Heat, 
being impregnated with a great deal of Sulphur, with a Mix- 
ture of Allum and Nitre : They are much uſed for drinking,” as 
well as bathing, and recommended for the Cure of ſundry Di- 
ſtempers, not only of the hot Kind, but alfo ſuch as proceed 
from cold Humours, Aſthmas, Obſtructions, and many Diſor- 
ders incident to Women; ſo that it is no uncommon Thing for 
Women of Diſtinction, when they marry, to contract with 
their Huſbands to be carried to the Bath at Baden every Year. — 
The Reſort of Gentry from all Parts of Stuitzerland is very great, 


and Diverſions are tolerated here, that are no where elſe. To 


this Bat the Town is ſaid to owe its Grandeur and Riches ; 
ſo that it is the Metropolis of that Canton. 

There are many other medicinal Springs; but as their Na- 
ture and Properties are much the _ this Account may 
ſuffice. 

With reſpect to the Lakes, &&c. we have before taken Notice 
of, and which may appear as of no ſmall Diſadvantage to the 
Inhabitants; we ought to obſerve, that though there is ſcarce a 
Mountain that has not one on the Top of it, they are in 
general well ſtored with Fiſh, by the Sale of which they make 
the Inhabitarits amends for the Loſs of the Ground they over- 
flow ; and has this other good Conſequence, that the Huſband- 
man can Water his Land whenever he finds it may be of any 
Uſe to it. 

At Lauffen, on the North-Eaſt Part of the Canton of Zurich, 
is a wonderful Catarach of the Rhine, 40 or 50 Cubits high, 
with a Noiſe which is heard, in a calm Night, 2 or 3 Leagues; 
but this is made ſubſervient to their Advantage, by erecting a 
conſiderable Forge, where, both Day and Night, prodigious 


Quantities of Iron are made, which ſupply the greater Part of 
Vor. II. 22 4 Lui 
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of the greateſt in Europe, it conſiſts of near 20,000 Volumes; 
but the Curioſities of Nature and Art, there collected and de- 
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Switzerland; and it was neceſſary to raiſe a Mote, above 100 
Paces long, to convey the Water that moves the hugh Han. 
mers. This is ſaid to produce a prodigious Revenue to the 
Government, 

And in thoſe Parts of Switzerland where the Land have pro- 
duced leaſt, particularly near St. Gall, the Inhabitants have 
ſupplied the Defect by Induſtry, having erected a great Ma. 
nufacture of Linen Cloth, which is almoſt equal to that of 
Holland. | 

Switzerland affords all Sorts of Cattle, in ſo great Numbers, 
that they are able to furniſh their Neighbours with them ; and 
they are ſo good in their Kinds, that it makes one of their molt 
beneficial Branches of Trade. 

It abounds likewiſe with all Sorts of tame, and wild Foyl, 
which latter being bred in the Mountains, have a richer, ſweeter 
Taſte, than thoſe in the flat Countries. 

The ſame may be ſaid of their Veniſon, under which general 
Name they comprehend wild Boars as well as Stags and Deer, 
beſide ſome others of the wild Goat kind, which are not known 
to us, ſuch as Bouquetins and Chamois, of the latter of which is 
made the Leather we call ſhammy. 

Amongſt the Wonders of Art and Antiquity, that called the 
Devil's Bridge is very remarkable; about 5 Leagues within the 
Mountains, in the Canton of Uri, the Bridge reſts on two very . 
high Rocks, at the Foot of which runs the great River Ruſs, 
and it is ſcarcely to be imagined how it was erected ; ſo that 
many fabulous Stories have been invented to account for it. 

Dr. Burnct gives us an Accoynt of a large Bridge over the 
Lake Zurich, which is 12 Feet broad, 1850 Paces, near two 
Miles, in Length, reaching from Ripperſiucad to Hurden, and 
has no Rails on each Side, and, it being high, People are in 
Danger of being blown over it. | 

Among the "Archives of the Dean and Chapter at Zurich, 
there is a great Latin Bible, written on Parchment, probably 
that mba by Biſhop Burnet, with the Omiſſion of this no- 
ted Paſlage, there are three that bare Vi meſs i in Heaven, | 
The public Library, or Muſeum, is likewiſe reckoned o one 
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rolited, are much more admirable ; among which are, the four 
Evangeliſts in the original Greek, in gilt blue Paper, Quarto 
Size, wrote in the 8th Century. 

At Boſil, in the Canton of Bal, „is a flouriſhing Univerſity, 
wherein is the beſt public Library in Switzerland, conſiſting of 
16,000 Volumes, beſides Manuſcript, E&. - The ſour 
Goſpels, a Greek Copy, above 1000 Years old; the Canons of 
the Gree Church; four Letters of John Huſs to the Bohemians ; 
ſome valuable Paintings, particularly of CHRISH extended and 
wraptup in a Shroud, which Dr. Burnet mentions as one of the 
fineſt Pictures in the World, and that 1000 Ducats had been 
offered for it. The Collection of Medals here is ſcarce to be 
parallelled. | 

There are many magnificent Churches, and other public 
Buildings in theſe Stvizz Cantons. As they are very fond of 
Grandeur and Magnificence in their public Edifices, eſpecially 
thoſe ſacred to Religion in their principal Cities, a Deſcription 
of which may be found in larger Hiſtories. 


The GEOGRAPHY and NATURAL HISTORY 
of ITALY. 


Name, Situation, and Extent. 


ANY and various are the Conjectures of Perſons with 
reſpect to the Etymology of the Name of this Kingdom; 
ſo that it is difficult to determine which is moſt antient, or pro- 
per: Mr. Bachurt derives it from a Phænician Word, ſignifying 
Pitch, this Country, eſpecially thoſe Parts called the Kingdom 
of Naples, abounding in that Commodity. Calabria, Part 
of it, ſignifying the ſame in that Language. 

This great and fruitful Country of /taly has been, as high as 
Hiſtory records, either the Seat of Empire, or the Theatre of 
War: So that no Hiſtory is fuller of Events, and conſequently 
more capable of gratifying the Curioſity, and fixing the Atcen- 
tion of a Reader, than that of this Country, And this is ap- 
Picable to the great Number of illuſtrious Perſonages this 
Z 2 Coun- 
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Country has produced, as Generals, Poets, Hiſtorians, Pair. 
ters, fc. = To their unparallelled magnificent Buildins; 
Temples, Monuments, Aqueducts, Hippodromes, Amyti. 
theatres, and numberleſs other uſeful and coſtly Edifices, where. 
by this ſeems to be rendered the Glory and the Envy of the 
World, Nor has Nature been leſs profuſe in indulging thi 
Kingdom, even beyond Compariſon, Witneſs, thoſe: fertile 
and lyxuriant Provinces of Lombardy, Compania, &c. where 
Ceres and Bacchus ſtrive who ſhall moſt bleſs the Inhabitants ; ſhe 
by filling their Barns with Grain and Fruit, or he by ſtoring 
their Cellars with exquiſite Wines. — Thus bountifully 
dealt with by Nature, .it is likewiſe remarkable for the Ingen. 
ty, Invention, and Application of its Inhabitants, it having 
been eſteemed the Mother of Arts and Sciences, in reſped to 
the Reſt of Europe : Its Reputation is ſtill ſo high in each of the 
receding Particulars, that the Tour of [taly is conſidered as the 
Eniſhing Part of a polite Education. 
We have different Computations of the Extent of [taly, ac- 
cording to the different Sentiments of Authors concerning the 
proper Bounds of this Country : From the beſt Informations of 
the preſent Geography of Itah, from the Frontiers of Switzr- 
land to the Extremity of the Kingdom of Naples, is about 750 
Miles in Length ; and from the Frontiers of the Duchy 
of Squoy to thoſe of the Dominions of the States of Venice, which 
is \its greateſt Breadth, about 400, though in ſome Parts it is 
ſcarce 100. 

As to its Situation, it is banal on the Weſt by the Ah, 
which ſeparates it from the adjacent Provinces of France; on 
the North it is likewiſe bounded on the Alþs, and on the Eaſt 
by the Pominions of the Houſe of Auſiria; on the one Side, 
it is waſhed by the Mediterranean from the County of Nie to 
the Coaſt of the Kingdom of Naples; and on the other, by 
the Adriatic ; and the Gulph of Venice, a narrow Streight, di- 

_ vides it from the fruitful Iſland of Sicily, which, however, has 
been i in all Times reckoned a Part of it. Buſching lays, it ig 
ſituate between the 38, or including Sicily, the 36 and 465 of 
North Lat. and between 7 and 19? Eaſt Longitude. - 
This Kingdom is divided into three Parts, or Claſles, viz. 
Ppper, Middle, and Lower. The Upper, or North Part - 
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tains the Dept of "x Na ie Principality of Piædmont, and 


the Dukedom of Montferrat ; ſubject to the K. of Sardinig. 


The Dukedoms of Milan, Parma, Meena, and Mantua, 
The Republics of Venice, Genoa, and the Biſhoprick of T z 
ſubject to the Government of thoſe Republics, 
The middle Part of /taly comprehends the Lands of the Church, 
the Dukedom of Tuſcam, and the — of Lucca and St. Ma- 
vino; ſubject to the Emperor. | 
The Lower, or South Diviſion of ah, comprizes ky King 
doms of Naples, and the two Siciles : Subject, to Dan Carius, 
who is the preſent King of Spain. | 

Mr. Templeman's Tables of Italy, Diviſion, baden, and 
3 Cities, or Towns, are as . 7 55 


* 


Italy, 


To the 
King of 


Te the 


In 


France 


To 
Genoa 


Penetian Dominion 


Sardinia 


Emperor 
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The Capital of Maly is Rome, a very antient City, and for. 
merly the Miſtreſs of the World, and Seat of the Reman Em. 
pire; and it is at this Day the moſt conſiderable City of the 
World, and the Reſidence of the Pope, who is Head of the No. 
man Church: None can compare with it, in reſpe& to the Mas. 
nificence of its Buildings and Antiquities, the Number of its 
Monuments and Curiofities, ſingular and important Events, 
&c. Itis the Centre, and Magazine of all that is exquiſite in 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. It was founded, ac- 
cording to ſome, 753 Years before the Birth of Cuxis7, by 
Romulus the Iſt King. Its Form and Seat have frequently been 
changed, particularly after the 7 principal Devaſtations of it 
by the antient Gauls, Vandals, Heruli, Eaſt and Weſt Galu, 
and by the Germans under Charles of Bourbon in 1527, when it 
was taken, and the Pope obliged to ſubmit to the Conqueror. 
At preſent, it ſtands.on 12 Hills; but great Part of them are 
waſhed down into the Vallies. This City is ſurrounded with a 
Wall, about 10 [alan Miles in Circuit; but is not all occu- 
pied by Buildings, many Places where ſtately Structures once 
ſtood are now Gardens, Fields, Meadows, and Vineyards. In 
the Magnificence and Splendor of its religious Structures, 
Modern Rome is at leaſt equal to the Antient; it has 300 
Churches, the moft Magnificent of which is that of St. Peter s; 
adjacent to which is the Vatican, or Winter Palace of the Pope, 
with a famous Library of the choiceft Books and Manuſcripts, 
and a delightful Garden called, by Way of Eminence, Belvi- 
dere, having the fineſt Collection of Exotics in Europe. The 
Tiber runs through the City, from North to South, over which 
there are 5 Bridges; but one of them is greatly decayed : The 
Bed of this River being raiſed by the Ruins of ſeveral Structures, 
the City is liable to Inundations, particularly when the fouther- 
ly Wind blows, and its Stream is ſwelled by the melting of the 
Snow in the Appenines. The City has 20 Gates, and 300 an- 
tique Towers ſtil] remaining. It is, in general, magnificently 
built; and the Streets are ſpacious and well paved. No Part of 
the World is better provided with fine Water, than Rome ; for, 
beſides good Springs, here are three grand Aqueducts, which 
Some of the Catacomes, 


many 
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many the Earth is fallen in. The Citizens of Name have di- 
ſtinguiſned themſelves, by public Hoſpitals and Societies, for 
the Cure of all Diſtempers of Bodies and Mind, viz. For thoſe 
of all other Nations, and Schools for public Inſtruction of Boys 


and Girls : For Support of married Women who, for 
juſt Reaſon, ſeparate from their Huſbands : —— Houſes for 
the Reception of penitent Whores: For. the Mainte- 
nance of decayed Gentlemen: One for Foundlings :— 
Alſo, a Congregation of Lawyers, to Right the Poor Gratts : 
Another for reconciling Differences. Here is a 
Society of Prieſts, for aſſiſting Perſons in the Agonies of Death, 
and for condemned Criminals. United Corporations for 
propagating the Goſpel, and for the Converſion of Jews, 
Sc. Cc. Charities, an Author obſerves, that might cover 
a Multitude of Faults were not a Cloud caſt over them by the 
Cruelties of an Inquiſition. 

Rome is ſituate about 17 Miles from the Tuſcan Sea, and 142 
Weſt of Naples, Lat. 41 47” North, Long. 3* 5 Eaſt. 

Here are a great many large Sea-port Towns, and good Har- 
bours, which greatly contribute to their Commerce: And ſome 
of their Towns are well fortified, for Defence, which was 
Neceſlary in former Times. They diſtinguiſh many of their 
Cities and Towns with peculiar Epithets, viz. Rome, the holy; 
Naples, the noble; Florence, the fine; Venice, the rich; Genoa, 
the ſtately 3 Milan, the great; Ravenna, the antient; Padua, the 
learned; Leghorn, the trading; Verona, the charming; Lucca, the 
pretty; and Caſſal, the ſtrong. _ 

Government in this Kingdom is various, ſcarce any ſubſiſt- 
ing elſewhere that is not to be found in /taly. As to the Sove- 
reignty of the Pope, it is peculiar to this Country, as it is veſted 
in a ſpiritual Perſon ; and yet is altogether a temporal Power, 
exerciſed as abſolutely and, as is generally ſuppoſed, with more 
Policy, than in any other Monarchy. The Dominions of thoſe - 
two crowned Heads (for as yet there are no more that lye within 
its Limits) are thoſe of his Sardinian Majeſty at one End, and 
the King of the two Sicilies at the other. — The Duchy of 
Milan, once the largeſt and richeſt in this Part of the World, 
together with the Duchy of Mantua and its Dependencies, be- 


long to the auguſt Houſe of Aaftria. His imperial Majeſty is 
| con- 
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conſidered as one of the Jealian Powers, not only in that Cipt: 
city by which he claims a Title equal to the greateſt Par, if 
not the Whole, but particularly, alſo, as grand Duke of To: 
cany. The Infant Duke of Parma is at Length in Poſſeffion of 2 
Settlement, compoſed not only of that Duchy and of Placentia, 
which was the Patrimony of his Anceſtors by the Mother's Side, 
but likewiſe of Gugſtalla. His Serene Highneſs the Duke of 
MAodena holds that Duchy and Reggio, together alſo with the 
Duchy of Miramdola. And beſides theſe, there are ſome other 
leſſer Princes who would take it Ill if they were not ftiled Sove- 
reigns. The Republic of Venice is an unmixed Ariſtocracy, 
fill venerable for the Wiſdom of its Government, as heretofore, 
formidable by the Extent of its Dominions, as well as a preat 
naval Force. — The Republic of Gema is an Ariſtoeracy 
but not quite ſo pure as that of Venice. Therefore, be- 
ſides theſe, two Free- ſtates, or Common-wealths, viz. of 
Lucca and St. Marino, which are ſurrounded by other ſovereign 
Princes ; yet owe no Obedience, or Homage to them: The 
Support of thoſe two Powers, in their reſpective Claims in Hah; 
is ſtiled, preſerving the Balance of Power: A very fignificant 


Term in Europe. | ; 
The antient Inhabitants are ſaid to be the Gomertans, of which 
there were many different Tribes. The Auſones were 


reckoned next in Point of Antiquity : In Proceſs of Time, the 
Celtes, who inhabited the greateſt Part of Gaul, ſent ſeveral Co- 
lonies into {taly. The Sabini were another antient Na- 
tion. In the mean Time, ſeveral Colonies of the Greeks, fail- 
ing hither, filled many of the Sea - ports: So that the different 
Inhabitants have given riſe to the dividing, or diſtinguiſhing 
this Country in 3 Parts, viz. Ciſalpine Gaul, Italia Prapria, 
and Magna Gracia ; and this Diviſion of tal continued for al- 
moſt the whole Time of the Roman Empire. 

In like manner, we find a Difference in the preſent Inhabi- 
tants : Thoſe of Lombardy, whoſe Anceſtors came from the 
North, are pretty tall, and white; but the other are, for the 
moſt Part, of a- middling Size, have black Hairy thin Faces, 
and their Complexion a little Tawny; they are now leſs given 
to the Arts of War and military Exploits, than formerly, or 
than moſt other Zuropean Nations: They are generally reckoned 


grave, 
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grave, * ſober, Tale fit for Wa lone and 
Trades: They are very ingenious, eſpecially in thoſe Things 
they principally apply themſelves to, viz. Sculpture, Architee- 
ture, Painting, and Muſic ; have a peculiar Genius for Poetry, 
Antiquity, Law and Politics: The politer Arts are greatly in- 
couraged both by public Schools and Nurſeries, and extraordi- | 
nary Veneration and Applauſe paid to it by the Natives in 
general, They are naturally eloquent, very nice, acute, 
obedient to their Superiors, courteous to Inferiors, civil to 
Equals, - affable to Strangers : However, they are charged 
with Difimulation and F lattery, paſſionate in their Amours, 
and jealous even to Madneſs : Their Women are remarkably 
handſome, witty, and amorous, which, perhaps, may occaſion 
their Huſbands keeping a ſtrict Eye over them ; which the Wo- 
men are ſo ſenſible of, that they often prefer Strangers, or Fo- 
reigners, to the Natives, when they can have their Choice. 
They are, in general, modeſt in their Apparel, ſumptuous in 
the Furniture of their Houſes, neat and decent at their Table, 
but extremely addicted to Pleaſure, Sports, Recreations, &c. 
which is a Diminution to their Popularity and virtuous Chas 
racter, 

CusToms - MANNERs peculiar to the ſelves are, reckon- 
ing the Day from Sun-ſet to Sun-ſet, as the Athenians did of old, 
and making their Clocks ſtrike 24 Hours round, inſtead of di- 
viding the Day as they do in all other Countries, and diſtinguiſh- 
ing it into the natural and artificial. They commonly ſleep a- 
bout 2 Hours after Dinner, which is but a flight Meal in Com- 
pariſon of their Suppers, at which they indulge themſelves very 
freely: But ſome of their Diſhes are Soups, boiled Snails ſerved 
up with Oil and Pepper, or fryed in Oil; and they eat many kinds 
of Birds, which are not commonly eat in England, as Kites, 
28 Jackdaws, c. uſing Oil in moſt of their common 

iſhes. 

The Lax AOR of Italy is too well known here, to be ne- 
ceſſary to ſay much of it; the very hearing it ſpoken, ſhews it to 
be a kind of Dialect, or, rather, a Corruption of the antient 
Reman : It hath, indeed, been very much poliſhed of late, and 
it is now deſcribed as a ſoft, - ſmooth, and melodious Language, 
* fit ſor Muſic, Tuſcany i is the Country where the beſt Ha- 
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lian f is ſpoken. In Naples, Venice, Piedmont, and other Parts of 
Traly, it retains ſomewhat of its former Harſhneſs. 

Their REL1G10N is that of the Romiſh Church, even in her 
groſſeſt Errots and Superſtitions ®, either out of Fear of the 
Cruelties of the Inquiſition, or in Reverence to their ehofi] 
Father, the Pope; and, perhaps, principally from their being 
kept in woful Ignorance of the Proteſtant Religion, or re 
felled with Prejudices againſt it by falſe and ridiculous Repreſen- 
tations of it by their Prieſts and Monks. This agrees with the 
general Account given of their Religion; but it muſt be ac. 
knowledged, that among the Politer, diſcerning Part of the 

- Hallam, there are many who entertain more juſt and rational 
| Sentiments : Some of the Italians may acknowledge the Pope 
infallible, but others deny it, and conceive of him and ka 
Church united as infallible ; and there are ſtill a greater Num- 
ber who have no Opinion of either, but think it their Duty and 
Intereſt not to diſturb the State, by urging the Importance of 
5 their differing Sentiments, and would rejoice to fee many of 
1 their Impoſitions and ridiculous Ceremonies laid aſide, eſpecial 
the Severities too often inflicted on thoſe they call Heretics, 80 
that in ſome Parts of [taly the Fews are tolerated, even at Rene 
there is a Sermon weekly for their Converſion, at which one in 
a Family is obliged to attend. In ſome of their Towns 
there are Societics that hold the Tenets, and worſhip God after 
the Manner of the Greet Church; and in the mountainous Parts, 
between Pizdmont and Dauphine, there are ſome Proteſtants, 
called Vaudois, whom Hiſtorians mention to have very early de- 
clined Communion with the Church of Rome, and, according 
to other Writers, never were ſubject to it. 

LEARNING is in ſuch high Efteem amongſt the Palians, that 
no Nation in the World can equal them in the Number of their 
Univerſities : Here were formerly reckoned 22, of which ſome 
are greatly declined; there are at preſent 16, vis. at 


Rome, Bere ey | Mantua, FV. enice, | 
Bononia, Pit. Ja, Pavia, Padua, 
Ferrara, — Naples, Verona, and 


Perugia, Milan, Salerno, Parma. Ft 
 Bonania 
* For a more particular Account of the DoArines and Ceremonies 
of the Popiſh Religion, See our Magazine, Page 392. | 


- 


Banmia was 1 . for the Study of ho 2 Laws, 2 
ind Salerno for that of Medicine, and Rome for Divinity; but 
this Diſtinction is in a great Meaſure ceaſed: And there are 


ſeveral Colleges, in moſt of their Univerſities, for all the dit- 
ferent Branches of Learning, and Profeſſors PR to each. 


| Natural HisTory. 


The Air and Climate in different Parts are as oppoſite as can 
well be imagined: Bordering on Switzerland, and the Country 
of the Griſons, the Mountains are as high as in any Part of Fu- 
abe, the Earth barren, and the Air bleak and ſharp ; the Plains 
of Lembardy, again, are juſtly ſtiled the Garden of Europe, as 
well on Account of their Fertility as the Serenity and Pleaſant- 
neſs of the Climate in the Dominions of the Church, and in 
the Kingdom of Naples, the Heat in Summer is exceſſive; to 
which, however, they are indebted for the richeſt Fruits and 
the moſt adoriferous Flowers, as well as Oil, Wine, Silk, and 
other valuable Commodities. , 

The So1L is in general Fertile, as it is watered by a great 
Number of Rivers, whoſe Courſe cannot be very long by Reaſon 
of the Narrowneſs of the Country; but yet are very large, ma- 
ny of them navigable, and afford great Plenty and Variety of 
Fiſh, and contribute many Ways to enrich the Territories thrg? . 
which they Paſs. —— The chief Product of this Country are 
Corn and Rice; and Grapes of various Kinds, of which many 
Sorts of excellent Wines are made; Oranges, Lemons, Ci- 
trons, Pomgranates, excellent Olives and Olivets, whoſe Oil 
is noinconſiderable Commodity: And in the South Parts of jt 
are Sugar, Almonds, and Abundance of Mulberry-trees which 
feed immenſe Quantities. of Silk-worms, and have rendered this 
Country famous for its various Silk-manufactures. Here axe 
likewiſe great Plenty of all other Fruits in their greateſt Perſec- 
tion, ſuch as Peaches, Figs, Nectarines, Apricots, Pears, 
Apples, and Pine-apples : Their Woods are for the moſt Part 
always green, whence they have Honey, Wax, Saffron, and 
many valuable medicinal Plants. And the Woods are likewiſe 
remarkable for the Variety of Birds that inhabit them, of vari- 
egated Colours, and melodious Notes. Their Foreſts are 
'Aa 2 | like 
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likewiſe ſtored with Ever-greens, and abound with tame and 
wild Fowl. 

There are few Countries in the World better watered than 
this, in reſpect to Springs, Rivulets, an and great Rivers, 
Lakes, Cc. 

Its chiefs ft RIVERS are, 
The Po, which hath its head Spring among the Alps, be. 
tween Dauphine and the Marquiſate of Saluces ; it runs acroſs 
Piedmont, Montſerrat, the Milaneſe and Mantua, waters the 
Cities of Caſal, Turin, Placentia, Cremona, and in the Duchy 
of Ferrara receives ſeveral ſmaller Rivers, and then empties it- 
ſelf into the Adriatic Sea, Theſe Rivers are the Aula, the 

Teſſino, the Oglio, the Mincio, the Tas, the Taro, and the 
. Rem. 
Te Adige, which ſprings from the Mountains of Thr. 
The Trebia, which is one of the Boundaries of Laguira. 
The Arno, which waters the Cities of Florence and Piſa, and 
falls into the Tuſcan Sea. 
The Tiber, whoſe head W is on the Adennin Hills, and 
runs through the Territory of Florence and the Gy of Rome, and 
falls into the Tuſcan Sea. 

The Coriglano flows likewiſe from the Apennine Hills, miu. 
ters the Cities of Veſcia and Arunca. 

LAkks in Itah are, principally, the Lake Major, formerly 
called Verbanus, Lugano, Como, Iſeo, Garda, in the Duchy of 
Milan; Traſimene, or de Perugia, Vulſino and Bracciano in Tuſ- 
cany; Fucino, Fundi, de Caſtello, Grandulphe, in Compania Ro- 
mana : Beſides ſeveral others of leſs Note. 

Lake Major is near 40 Miles in Length, and great Part is a- 
bout 4 Miles in Breadth; it has its riſe near the Aſps: At the 
ſouthernmoſt Point it is narrow, by a ſmall River, called 7%, 
na, communicates itſelf to the River Ps. This Lake is navi- 
gable, and produces great Variety of Fiſh. - _ 

The Lake Jo is about 13 or 14 Miles in Length, but not 
broad in Proportion. 

The Lake of Aganan, near r the Mount Vg eſſuvius, is about 2 
Mile in Circuit, and hath a conſtant Ebullition, tho' no pef- 
ceptible Heat, and produces Eels and other Kinds of F iſh, N 1 
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Near 77 rwoli, in Naples, is a Lake which is not above 5 or 
600 Paces in Circuit; but its Waters extremely deep, and fo 
impregnated with Sulphur, that the Air is infected with it. 
Many People reſort from Name to bathe in them for diverſe Diſ- 
eaſes; and there are ſeveral Iſlands upon it of confiderable 
Bulk. 

MounTAINSs of greateſt Conſideration are, the Alps, the 
Apennines, Mons Maſficus, now Monte Nova, Maſſo Monte, and 
Caro, Mount Barbaro, St. Angelo and Ve ſuvius. 

The Alps, though they are not properly belonging to ah, 
but lye in and between Switzerland and Ttaly, deſerve here a 
particular Agcount. 

In the Name of Alps are not only included the Mountains of 
Switzerland, but thoſe of ſome neighbouring Countries; and ac- 
cordingly they are divided into Maritime, Cottiæ, Grajd, Penni- 
ne, Rhetia, &c, That Part of the Canton of Bern, Eaſtward 


of the Lake of Geneva, likewiſe the Cantons of Uri, - Schwitz, 


Underwald, Glaris, Appenzel, Part of that of Lucerne, and laſtly, 
the Country of the Griſons, conſiſt moſtly of Mountains of a 
ſupendous Height, ſome of whoſe Tops, according to Scheuch 
zer's barometrical Meaſurements, are from nine to twelve thou- 
ſand Feet above the Surface of the Sea. The higheſt in Switzer- 
land are ſuppoſed to be the Schreckhorn, the Grimſel, and Wetter- 
horn, in the Canton of Bern, St. Gothard in Uri, Gemmi, near 
Leukbade ; in Italy, Walliſerland, the Height of which is ten thou- 
ſand one hundred and ten Feet; and St. Bernard, on the Bor- 
ders of Italy, towards the Valley of Ala, which affords a very 


extenſive Proſpe& over /taly. On the Mountain of Grindekoald 


is the Gletſcher, or the Ice- Mountain, whoſe Ice is ſaid never to 
melt, but to increaſe every Year on all Sides, both in Height 
and Circumference.“ 


Whether we aſcend or deſcend them, according to Me. Addi 


ſor s Account, we have generally a River running along with the 
Road, which probably at firſt occaſioned the Diſcovery thereof. © 
The Apennine Hills are by ſo much the moſt Conſiderable of all, 


as they are almoſt a continued Chain, or Ridge of Hills, which 
croſs all Itahy, Length-wiſe, almoſt through the Middle; they 
begin at Savona, where they join to the Maritime . and 


v Keyſler' s Travels, Page 174. 
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ſiaſtical State, divide themſelves. into two Branches, one of 


about 3 Miles. The whole Neighbourhood were greatly a- 


cauſed by the Earthquake at our Saviour's Death: On the Top 


* 


running in a Kind of Serpentine Line from thence to the Eccle. 


which extends itſelf quite up to the Sea of Sicily, and the other 
almoſt to the uttermoſt Coaſt of the Jonzan or Aariatic Sea. The 
moſt remarkable are the Summa, Algido, Alcina, Pulciam, St. 
Julian, Livoli, Redicoſa, and Gigge. The greateſt Part of theſe 
Mountains, with many others in Ita, are famed for preſerving 
aKind of Verdure all the Year ; they abound with Laurel and 
Bays, wild Olive-trees, Tamarinds, Juniper, and other Ever- 
greens, with Oaks, Pines, and a great many other 'Trees and 
pleaſant Shrubs, as well as with a great Quantity of wild 
Thyme, Lavendar, and other aromatic Herbs, on which their 
ſmall Cattle feed, and which gives a peculiarly agreeable Taſte 
to their Milk and Fleſh. Some of thoſe Mountains are very 
high, and difficult to get over, eſpecially that called Summa, 
on the Road to Spaleto, which Pope Gregory XIII. opened a 
Paſſage over. 

Mount Maſſi is chiefly famed for its excellent Wines, and 
the Country adjacent is likewiſe very fertile ; and there are ſome 
medicinal Waters at the Foot of this Hill : It is likewiſe re- 
markable for the Ruins of the antient S:nueſſa, which ſome take 
to be the old Sinope. 

Mount Barbaro was once much' more fertile than at preſent, 
according to ſome Hiſtorians. At preſent, no Culture anſwers - 
the Pains and the Expence on this barren Soil, 

Honte Nova owes its riſe to an Earthquake, in the Vear 
1538: Its Height is 800 Vards perpendicular, and Compaſs 


larmed with the Violence of this Shock, which quite altered 
the Face of the Earth in thoſe Parts; ſeveral Churches, and a 
great Number of Houſes were ſwallowed up by it ; the Seare- 
tired from its uſual Bounds near 100 Yards; and the Lake Lu- 
crino was almoſt abſorbed by it. On the Top of this Mountain 
remains a Gulph, or Chaſm, near 50 Yards in Diameter; but 
has neither thrown up either Fire or Smoak. 
On the other Side of this Pool, is that famed Mount called 
Monte di Chriſlo. Some ſuperſtitious Perſons believe it to be 


of which is a large and deep Gulph. 2 | 
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The Mountains of St. Angelo, Aventine, Alivetto, Efquiline, 
Palatins, Pincio, and Viminal, are chiefly famed for ſome pecu- 
liar Structures, of great Antiquity, erected on them, which we 
ſhall omit to deſcribe. But 

Thoſe Mountains of Veſuvius, Gibel, Eta, Ec. for their 
Vulcanos and frequent Eruptions claim ſome Deſcription. The 
firſt of theſe is deſcribed by Mr. Addiſon in his Remarks on ſeve- 
ral Parts of Italy, of which we ſhall give the following Abſtract, 


biz. 


though, by reaſon of its Height, it ſeems much nearer to thoſe 
who ſurvey it from the Town. In our Way to it, we paſſed by 
one of thoſe Rivers of burning Matter that ran from it in a late 
Eruption. This looks, at a Diſtance, like new ploughed 
Land; as you come nearer to it, you ſee Heaps of disjointed 
ods lying one above another, ſo that the Surface is broken and 
irregular 3 that when the Fire and Ferment gradually abated, 


we came to the Foot of the Mountains, and had a troubleſome 
March to get to the Top of it. It is covered on all Sides with 
a Kind of burnt Earth, very dry, and great Quantities crum- 
bled into Powder. It is very hot under the Feet, and mixed 


with ſeveral burnt Stones and Cakes of Cinders which have been 
thrown up at different Times. Our Feet lip'd back in Travel- 


ing thoſeduſty Aſcents: But when we had clim'd the Mountain, 
we diſcovered the Top of it to be a wide, naked Plain, ſmoak- 
ing with Sulphur in many Places, and probably undermin'd with 
Fire; for we concluded it to be Hollow by the Sound it made 
under our Feet. In the midſt of this Plain ſtands a high Hill in 


Aſcending it were there not Steps in it for that Purpoſe, - The 
Air of this Place appears to be very much impregnated with Salt- 


tain, where one can ſcarce find a Stone that the outſide is not 
White with it. After we got to the Top of this Hill, we ſaws 


ving down on all Sides above a Yard deep, and, as near as we 


round; 


i r „ 


This Mountain ſtands at about ſix Engliſi Miles from Naples, - 


they were adjuſted together as well as their irregular Forms 
would admit. After having quited the Side of this long Heap, 


the Form of a ſugar Loaf, ſo very Steep that there would be no 
petre, as appears by the Specks of it on the Side of the Moun- 


inthe midſt of it, the preſent Mouth of Veſuvius, which goes ſhel- 


could gueſs, 3or 400 Yards in Diameter; for i it ſeems a perfect . #4 
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the next Eruption may probably break in Pieces this falſe Bot. 


Eruption to all its Neighbourhood, the flant Height of it 4s 
reckon- 


l 2 


- 


- 


round: This vaſt Hollow is generally fill'd with Smoak; bu 

by the Advantage of a Wind, we had a clear and diſtina 8; N 
of it. The Sides appear variegated with White, Green, Red 
and Yellow Spots, and have ſeveral Rocks ſtanding out of them 
that look d like clear Brimſtone. The Bottom appeared to us 
entirely cover'd, and the Smoak broke thro? imperceptible 
Cracks in the Sides, In the late Eruptions, this great Hollow 
was like a boiling Cauldron, fill'd with glowing and melted Mat- 
ter, which, as it boil'd over in any Part, run down the Sides of 
the Mountain, and, in Proportion as the Heat ſlacken'd, this burn. 
ing Matter muſt have ſubſided within the Bowels of the Moun- 
tain; and as it ſunk very leiſurely from the Bottom, which co- 
vers the Mouth of that_dreadful Vault that lies underneath it, 


tom, and quite change the preſent Face of Things. | 
Saturday Dec. 1. 1759, at Night, all of a ſudden, and with- 
out any of the uſual preceding Symptoms, happen'd one of the 
moſt violent Eruptions of this V ulcano ever known; it has never 
ceaſed fince to vomit forth, by five different Openings, Vortices 
of Flame, throwing out Streams of Lava running with Impetuo- 
ſity towards Nurciata, and threatning that Town and the whole 
Neighbourhood with ſpeedy Devaſtation: The Inhabitants have 
already left their Houſes, and in the neighbouring Fields, on 
bended Knees, offering up fervent Prayers to Heaven, to put a 
ſtop to this Phenomenon, which, if it continues but a little 
while muſt compleat their Ruin. Happily, the Lava ſtop d 
next Day. | | 
There were ſeveral other Accounts, by which it appears, 
that the Top of the Vulcano is conſiderably alter'd in its Form 
from what it was. 
The Stromboli is one of the Liperean Iſlands in the Tuſcan Sea, 
which is of a round Figure, about 10 Miles in Circuit, wholly 
uninhabited, being properly a burning Mountain of an extraor- 
dinary Height, and ſeen at a great Diſtance at Sea. It lies about 
31 Miles North of Meſſina. Lat. 38* 41” North. Long. 15% 17/ 
Mount tna in Sicily, whoſe fiery Streams and Tor- 
rents of burning Sulphur have proved fatal at Times of its 


reckoned nine Miles, and its Circumference ſeventy. From 
the Eaſt to the South Side it is almoſt covered with Vine; 6. 
and from the Weſt to the North with Woods, Trees, and = 
Shrubs; no Part of it is barren, or uncultivated, but the Top, A 
where there is always a conſtant Stream of Fire and Smoke, and 
burning Coals thrown up at its Mouth. There have been ma- 
ny remarkable Eruptions of this Vulcano. f 
Betwixt the Lakes Agnano and Puzzoli there is a Valley called 
de ſetarn, becauſe vaſt Quantities of Sulphur are continually 
forced out of the Clefts by ſubterranean Fires : There is a Noiſe 
under Ground, in ſome Places, reſembling that of violent 
Flames; and, in others, boiling Water. Naturaliſts think the 
Fire is fed by a conſtant Bitumen, and the Force of the Fire is 
abated by Steams under Ground; for it differs from all other 
Fire, being fluid, and can neither be quenched by Water, nor 
kindled with Sulphur or Tow, and extinguiſhes any other Light: 
$ that it ſeems rather a fiery Water, than pure Fire; and a 
Man, who fell into one of thoſe Clefts, had his Fleſh boiled off 
his Bones in a very little Time. * | | 
There are ſeveral Mountains, as St. Julian's near Palermo, -Y 
Monte Pelegrins on the Weſt Side of Sicily, Monte Gerbono on the | 
Eaſt, two high Mountains South of Meſſina, and Riccis and 
Ceccia on the North Side of it. One may ſay, in general, that 
moſt inland Cities in Sicih are built upon ſome Mountain, and 
thoſe abound not only with ſweet Springs, but likewiſe with' | 
mineral Ones, ſome hot, ſome are luke-warm, - 0 | _— 
chalybeate, and medicinal. _ | „* 
Their Mountains likewiſe abound in Miwes; of which 
there are ſome in Sly that produces great Quantities of E- 
_ meralds, Jaſper, Agate, Porphyry, and eſpecially of Lapis 
Lazuli, and another Stone of a greeniſh ſpeckled Colour called | 
Catochite, which crows ſoftiſh by the Warmth of ones Hand, = 
and ſticks to it like Glew, and is affirmed to be an excellent = 
I againſt woo Sting of e and other poiſonous ** 
ets. $f 145 
Near Tivola in Naples is a Mine of Stone of a greyiſh Cal 
fine, tough, and laſting in its Nature ; the Colliſeum, or Am- 
phitheatre, was covered over with it; and the Church of * | 
Peter is built all of it, as well as many other public Edifices. 9 
Vor. II. n | They I 1 


* 
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They have likewiſe Iron and Copper Mines, though not 
eſteemed very conſiderable; and not far diftant from the Stone 
Mine, laſt mentioned, there is a Mill ereted, where they forge 
and fabricate Copper and Iron. This is ſo much the more cu- 
rious, as the main Wheel, which ſets all in Motion, is no more 
than 6 Feet in Diameter. | 

The Iſland of Corſica is ſo woody and mountainous, and the 
Ground fo dry and ſtony, that few Things grow in it, of Fruits 
or Corn, though ſome Parts are a little more fertile, and their 
Foreſts abound with Deer, But there are many curious Chry. 
ſtals and Coral found there, particularly in the Streights of Bo. 
nifacio. | 

At Todi, on a Hill near the Tyber, there is a foſſile Wood 
dug out of the Earth, which is, in all other Reſpects, like com- 

mon Wood, except that it is veined ſomewhat like Marbled- 
PRs and hath neither Root nor Branches, but appears like 
Blocks of Wood of different Bigneſs, it is ſawn by the People, 

2 and ſerves to make ſeveral Kinds of Utenſils, 

Some Parts of Sardinia, the ridgy Parts more eſpecially, yield 
a great Quantity of Metals and Minerals, as Gold, Silver, Lead, 
Iron, Sulphur, Allum ; and it is ſuppoſed that the Cape of Coſe 

ſeri had its Surname of Lugo D' Ori from the Golden-mines that 
were in its Neighbourhood, which have been either exhauſted 
or neglected: But this pleaſant Country is now much more re- 
markable for whole Woods of Citron, and Orange-trees; and 
as for Olives, Cheſnuts, Pears, Cherries, Plumbs, and ſuch 
- like Fruits, they are ſo common as to yield ſcarce any Thing ; 
it breeds alſo vaſt Herds of Sheep and ſmall Cattle : So that it 
furniſhes Ita) with Wool, Hides, and a fine Sort of Cheeſe, 
ſent for to a conſiderable Diſtance ; and great Plenty of 
Senda is alſo remarkable for fine Fruits, as Oranges, Citrons, 
Olives, and a curious Kind of Palm- trees, which, Mr. Adder 
tells us, do not grow in any other Part of Hah. This Country 
is very warm; for even their Winters require but thin Ap- 
parel. n 
As we find this Country is remarkable for the Produce of 
Silk-worms, and the Manufacture of Silk, we think the follow- 
ing Account thereof may be acceptable. = 
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The Hictionary of Arts and Sciences gives us the following cu- 
nous Particulars, viz. that Silk, in Natural Hiſtory, is proper- 
called an animal Fluid, hardened by the Air; being an ex- 
tremely ſoft and gloſſy Thread, ſpun by the Bombyx or Sill - 
worm, the Body of which conſiſts of 11 Rings. —— The 


Humours, found in the Body of this Inſect, approach to the 
Nature of Silk z ſince, on being rubbed in the Hand, they leave 


a ſolid Cruſt behind. In the Sides of the Belly, all about the 


Ventricle, there are depoſited a vaſt Number of Veſſels, which 
contain the ſilky Juice; theſe run with various Windings and 
Meanders to the Mouth, and are fo diſpoſed, that the Crea- 
tures can diſcharge their Contents at Pleaſure at the Mouth; and 
according to the Nature of the Juices, that they are ſupplied 
with, furniſh diffetent Sorts of Silk. The fluid Contents of 
theſe Veſſels hardening in the Air into that Sort of Thread, that 
we find the Web, or Balls of this Creature conſiſt of, 

As ſoon as the Silk-worm is arrived at the Size and Strength 
neceſſary for beginning his Theca, he makes his Web; which is 
the Beginning and Ground of this admirable Work. This is his 
firſt Day's Work. On the Second, he forms his Folliculus or 
Ball, and covers himſelf almoſt over with Silk. The third Day 
he is quite hid, and the following Days employs himſelf in 
thickening and ſtrengthening his Ball, always working from 
one ſingle End, which he never breaks by his own Fault, and 
which is ſo fine, and ſo long, that thoſe who have examined it 
attentively, think they ſpeak within Compaſs, when they affirm, 
that each Ball contains Silk enough to reach the * of ſix 
Engliſb Miles. 

In ten Day's Time the Ball is in its Perfection, and is now to 


be taken land from the Branches of the Mulberry-tree, where 


the Worms have hung it. But this Point requires a deal of At- 
tention ; for there are ſome Worms more lazy than others, and 
it is very dangerous waiting till they make themſelves a r 
which uſually happens about the 15th Day. 

The firſt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt Balls are kept for the Grain, 


the reſt are carefully wound; or if there are more than can be 


well wound at once, they lay them for fome Time in an Oven 


moderately hot, or elſe expoſe them to the Heat of the Sun, in 


order to kill the Insect, which, without this Precaution, would 


B b 2 not 
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not fail toopen itſelf a Way to 80 and uſe thoſe new Wings it 
had acquired within. 
Ordinarily, they only wind the more perfect Balls ; 3 thoſethat 
are double, or too weak, or too coarſe, are laid aſide, not a; 
uleleſs, but, as being improper for Winding, are made up into 
Skains. The Balls are of various Colours; the moſt com. 
mon are Yellow, Orange- colour, Iſabella, and Fleſh colour; 
ſome of a Sea-green, ſome White, and others of a Sulphur-co. 
Jour. The different Goodneſs, Manufacture, Cc. may be 
ſeen at large in the Philoſophical Tranſactians, Ne. 252. And, in 
No. 362, Mr. Baron tells us, that he found 3319 Silk-balls 
would make one Pound and one Qunce of fine Silk ; from whence 
he calculated what Quantity of Silk might be expected from the 
Worms hatched, by one Ounce of Eggs, which he did in the 
following Manner: I found, ſays he, by - often weighing and 
telling, that 100 Eggs weighed but one Grain'; ſo that if one 
Grain contains 100, a Scruple muſt contain 2000, a Dram 
6000, and an Ounce, at 8 Drams to the Ounce, muſt contain 
48000 Eggs. Now, if every Egg hatch a Worm, and every 
Worm make a Silk-ball, there muſt be from one Ounce 48000 
Silk-balls, which make 15 Pound and 6 Qunces, Averdupois 
Weight, of fine Silk, or 18 Pounds and 8 Ounces, Troy Weight, 
which is very conſiderable: And in the ſame Proportion, one 
Pound of Silk-worms Eggs will produce Worms enough to yield 
180 Pounds of Silk, which is more than is produced in molt 
Countries. 
With reſpect to Animals, we do not find many peculiar to 
Ttaly, Their Oxen, Horſes, Sheep, &c. are of the uſual 
Growth in this and other Parts of Europe. They want very few 
of thoſe that adminiſter to the Support or Pleaſure of Mankind; 
but, on the other Hand, they are incommoded by ſome vene- 
mous and hurtful Animals, not ſo common in other Countries, | 
So that an Author of Note gives us the following Account of the 
Advantages and Diſadvantages of this Country. He ſays, 
« The far greater Part of the twelve Provinces of this Kingdom 
have ſome Advantages peculiar to themſelves; as for Inſtance, 


the Air of the hither Princip or ene it is there 
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called, is ſo ſerene and healthy, that the People generally live 
to a great Age. And the farther Principate abounds in fine Cat- 
le, more than any other, and all its Fruits are excellent, The 
Baſſilicate is famed for fine Saffron, Honey, and Wax; Cala- 
}ria for its Plenty of good Manna; the hither for Corn, Wines, 
and Mulberries; and the farther for its Honey, and beautiful 
Horſes. Otranto is ſaid to produce as much Oil as would ſerve 
all tahy. Moliſe abounds with ſuch Quantities of Veniſon, that 
it ſells for leſs than Beef or Mutton. The Territories of Lavoro, 
Compania, and ſome others, are bleſt with ſo rich a Soil and ex- 
cellent Temperature, that they produce the ſame Flowers twice 
a Year; and the Abruzzo, eſpecially the hither, beſides, that it 
is the cooleſt Part of the Kingdom, produces great Quantities of 
Corn, Oil, and Saffron. The other three Provinces, not only 
come ſhort of thoſe Conveniences, but have moreover ſome 
grievous Diſadvantages attending them: As in the Capitanate 
the Soil is dry, ſandy, and in many Places barren, and the Cli- 
mate unhealthy. In Apulia the Heat is exceſſive, and the Inha- 
tants are infeſted with venemous Flies. In the Province of Bari 
the Air is pretty temperate z but the People are greatly incom- 
moded with Scorpions, Vipers, and Serpents, and more eſpe- 
cially with the little venemous Inſect called the Tarantula, of 
which we may give the following conciſe Deſcription, _ 
The Tarantula is a large 8 legged Spider, whoſe Body is near- 
ly the Size of a middling Acorn; they are of ſeveral Colours, as 
brown, almoſt black, aſhy, and ſome of them ſtudded with lit- 
tle Stars; they live in Holes of the Earth, but moſtly above 
Ground in hot Weather, eſpecially in Harveſt-time, when they 
infeſt the Country-people ſo much, that they are forced to wear 
2 Kind of Spatterdaſhes to defend their Legs: Their Bill, with 
which they bite, is ſomewhat crooked, like a Parrot's, and 
155 that, they emit their Poiſon, as the Vipers do at their 
ulks. 33 TY 8 
Perſons bit by them are immediately ſeized with à general 
trembling, turn pale, ſome roar aloud, others continue ſilent, 
as if out of their Senſes, throw themſelves into many vidlent 
Motions, weep, laugh, vomit, and, if not ſpeedily helped; ex- 
pire in a few Days in extreme Torture and Miſery: But as ſur- 
prizing as the Effect of this Poiſon, is, the Antidote is no leſs 
Won- 
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wonderful, the Cure being only effected by Dint of Muſic ar 
Dancing : A Fiddle, or ſome other Inſtrument, being played 
on, they rouze themſelves up, and immediately fall to capering 
and dancing about in a ſtrange Manner, and ſeemingly greatly 
delighted, which is encouraged by the Company, by which yio. 
lent Exerciſe they are thrown into a great Sweat, and the Poiſon 
is intirely diſcharged ; this ſhall laſt ſometimes for a Day or two. 
Nor does this little Creature only infeſt Bari; they are alſo 
found in many other Parts of the Kingdom, though not fo com- 
mon. There are other venemous Inſects that do not fo much 
confine themſelves to the Fields, but get into Holes, and Cre- 
vices of their Houſes, and bite Perſons in their Beds. 

They have a Kind of Lizard, that runs upon 4 Legs with 
incredible Swiftneſs, and is no leſs poiſonous in its Bite. Our 
Author here mentions, the frequent, and dreadful Eruptions of 

Mount Veſuvius, &c. which we have already deſcribed, among 
the Diſadvantages of this Kingdom; ſo that we ſhould be far 
from envying their Happineſs in other Reſpects, fince, how 
much ſoever theſe noble Countries may excel ours in their great 
Bleſſings, they have Evils to counter-balance them. 

But before we cloſe the natural Productions, we may ob- 
ſerve, that ſome of the Iſlands about Sardinia abound in Quails. 
The City of Capri is ſometimes called the Biſbepric of Quaili, 
from the prodigious Flights of them at certain Seaſons of the Vear; 
at which Times they ſend great Quantities of them into Naples, 
and fell them for 4d. or 5d. per Dozen, and they yield a very 

conſiderable Revenue to that State. } TY 

In another Part of theſe Iſlands they have a very odd Kind of 
Bird of Prey, not unknown to the Antients, who call it the 
Diomedean Bird, from the Name they gave the Groupe of Iſlands 
where they inhabit : Theſe Birds have white Feathers all over, 
they have ſhort Teeth, and their Eyes are the Colour of Fire, 
and they ſeize their Prey with great Impetuoſity. They have 
always two Chiefs, one to lead the Van, the other to bring up 
the Rear. | 5 5 

Having taken Notice of what is remarkable in the Natural 
Hiſtory, we proceed to thoſe of Art, which are many: The 
firſt we ſhall mention is, a Conveyance of Water, at Turin, by 
the Help of a River that runs on the Upper-ſide of the TP 
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that conveys a little Stream of Water through the moſt confi 
derable Streets, and in an Inſtant conveys it to any particular 
Place, where a Fire may Chance to happen, more certain, as 
well as more expeditious than the Inyention of Fire-plugs in 


2 
In the Dutchy of Milan, many of the fine Country Seats 
afford ſomething remarkable: At the Seat of Signor Simo- 
n:ta, among other entertaining Objects, you have an Echo 
which, we are told, repeats 60 Times; or, as Mr. Addiſon 
obſerves, from 60 different Parts of two oppoſite Walls, till 
the Undulation is quite loſt, This is ſometimes attributed to 
Nature, and ſometimes to Art; but the moſt Accurate con- 
ceive this wonderful Echo was defigned by Art, and yet owes 
much to that particular Spot, as it is not known to have ſo good 
Effet any where elſe. 
The Palace of St. Mark, at Venice, is not only remarkable 
in its Structure and Bulk, but for the curious and expenſive ex- 
ternal and internal Ornaments, with which the ſeveral magnifi- 
cent Apartments are decorated, and cannot but aſtoniſh and pleaſes 
every Spectator: As the ducal Chamber of Audience, his Anti- 
chambers, Dining- Rooms, and the Sala, or great Hall, which 
is the Senate-houſe, beſides the Doge's Throne, which is ſu- 
perbly Grand, and hath an excellent Painting, intended to re- 
preſent Heaven, which covers all that End of the Hall, finiſhed 
by Tintoreto. All the reſt of this Place, as well as the other 
Apartments of this huge Fabric, are adorned with the fineſt 
Paintings of the greateſt Maſters. The Arſenal is. another 
grand and magnificent Place, as alſo the Zacca, or Superſtruc- 
ture, for coining the Money. The Patriarch's Palace, the 
ſpacious well-furniſhed Library, c. The Number, of Bridges 
built on the Canal, of which they reckon 450 of Stone; the 
moſt conſiderable of thoſe is called Ponte Rialto, and almoſt in 
the Heart of the City: This admirable Structure conſiſts only of 
one ſingle Arch, all of Marble, and bears upon its Back, two 
Rows of Shops covered with Lead. The Arch is computed to 
- 9 5 Feet wide at the Extremity of the Water, and 25 Feet 
In the City of Florence, which is juſtly ſtiled the Beautiful, is, 
the celebrated ducal Palace of Pitti, where the great Duke re- 
X : | a ſides; | 
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ſides; it the great G ate of which is a Loadſtone, ſald to ven 


000 Pounds: There ate ſeveral Galleties and Rooms filled 


with the moſt coſtly Rarities of Nature and Art; that called the 
Tribune, is 24 Feet in Diameter, covered with an arched Cu- 
pola, the F loor paved with vaſt Variety of curious Marble, the 
Walls hung with Velvet richly ornamented, the Windows are 
of poliſhed Chryſtal, and the Inſide of the Cupola inlaid with 
Mother of Pearl: But the moſt conſiderable of all Curioſities is 
the large Diamond, valued at 100, ooo Crowns, Curioſities in 
Agate, Lapis Laxuli, Rock- Chryſtal, Cornelian, Diamonds, 


Pearls, oriental Jaſper, Chalcedony Rubies, Topazes, and 


other precious Stones of exquiſite Workmanſhip. Here are 
Kkewiſe two Globes of an uncommon Size; the Celeſtial is en- 
riched with the fineſt of Stones, repreſenting the Conſtellations 
and fixed Stars, and caſt ſuch a Luſter as can hardly be borne by 
the naked Eye. Here is eit a curious Cn of large 
ann _ 

At Bologna, in the unfiniſhed Church of Petronico, is the cu. 
rious Meridian Line, drawn by the celebrated Aſtronomer Ca- 


fini, on a Copper-plate, and ſet in the Pavement, and is 220 


Feet in Length; the Ray of Light darts upon it from a Hole in 
the Roof of the Side-Iſle of the Church, which is built almoſt 
South and North. The Line on which the Light falls, begins 
exactly under the Hole, and ends at the Bottom of the great 


Nave, and hath Diviſions engraved upon it for the Degrees of 


the Ecliptic, . with their ſeveral Signs marked at their proper Di- 


Nance. The Hole, thro' which the Light enters, is a little above 


10 Inches ſquare, and about go Feet high from the Line. 
The preceding Accounts of ſome of their public Buildings, 
may ſerve to give our Readers an Idea of ſevetal other noble 
Structures in 7taly, which are too numerous to admit our De- 
ſcription of them; and for which, we muſt refer the Curious to 
Toons knd other * of their public RO: 
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yond that River, which vas the far greater Part. Beſiles 
-theſe two grand Diviſions, Spain was farther Sub- divided into 
14 Diſtricts, each Sabhec to its ſovereign Court, viz. 
1. Galicia, 6. e 1 I. Eftramadura, 
2. Aſturias, 7. Valencia, 12. Andaluſia, 
3. Biſcay, 8. New Caftile, 13. Granada, 
Fen = Navarre, 9. Old Caftit, 14. Murcia. 
5. Arragon, 10: Leon, 6 | 
The' Iſlands are,  Majoret, auen! Yoica, FOR INE and the 
reſt of the Baleares on the Mediterranean, and Gades, Erithia 8 
Ge. onthe Ocean. I W's 


This Kin em is divided, and this „ee of the ſeveral 2 
OO Parts N by Mr. en as follows: 7 
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3 2 958- KS. Countries Names. a 3 1 be ; Chiet Cities, 
3 | . | | = Spain, (4 f * [0 „ #64 4 *. = + 4 4, 
* e . Neun 2,840 2200 1800 MA DAI 
* | 3 Andalufoa 16, 500 273 135|Seville 
* I Caſtile, o] 14,400} 193 1400 Burgos 
. my 4. | Arragon. | q 13,8181 190 105;Sarg goſa 
) I Eftremadura | 12,600] 180 123 Bde. 
i I Galicia + |. | 12,000] 165} 120|Compeſtella 
Pogifts 4 Leon | | 31-200] 167] g6|Leon 
, "Papiſts Catalonia ] 9000] 172} 110;Barcelona 
I | Granada © ] '' 8100} 200] g5|Crenada 
: © 14 Palencia . 6300 use 75 Valencia 
| " Biſcay & "rg 4760 140] 455|Bi/bea ' 
Fü re Aura 4600 124 4 
f | " Murcia 3600 87] 65|Murcia 
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MaAp RID, the principal City of this Kingdom, isarge and 
populous ; it is ſituate in the Middle of a great Plain, which is 
ſurrounded by very high Mountains whoſe Tops are generally 
covered with Snow; theſe Mountains ſerve as Defence, for it 
has no Fortifications ; ; notwithſtanding, you enter it through 
reat Gates, at each of which there is a Guard: The 0 5 
ſomeſt of bn is thi 1 Mo de Hendres, 
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Moſt of the Streets in this City are long, ſtrait, and of a rea- 
Gnable Breadth; they have alſo many good Squares, the hand- 
pmeſt and largeſt of which is that called, the Placa Mayor; 
this Square, which ſtands in the Middle of the Town, is 434 
Feet by 334 Feet, it conſiſts of 136 Houſes built upon Pillars, 
which form an Arcade on every Side; the Houſes are uniform, 
1d all the Squares are adorned with a Number of beautiful 
Fountains of Marble and Jaſper, whereby the Town is ſupplied: 
with great Plenty of excellent Water: The Houſes are chiefly 
built with Brick, and are, for the moſt Part, large and conve- 
nent. But the Palaces of their Viceroys, who generally 
return from their Governments immenſely rich, are vaſtly ſu- 
erb and magnificent, and richly furniſhed, The River 
Hancanares runs juſt without the Town, and Phili II. built a 
yery noble Stone-bridge over it, 1100 Paces long, and 32 
broad, which is called, Puente de Segovia. The King's 
Palace ſtands upon the South-fide of the Town, in the extreme 
Part of it, and is ſituated upon an Eminence, which leſſens by 
inſenſible Degrees till it is quite loſt at the Banks of the River. 
Its Proſpect to the Country is very agreeable, the fine Walks 
upon the Sides of the Mancanares contributing not a little to its 
Beauty. The Avenue to the Palage, on the Townxfſide, is as 
handſome as the other is agreeable : You approach it through 
k Calle Mayor, which is a very broad and noble Street, conſiſt- 
ing of ſumptuous Buildings on each Side : Immediately 
before the Palace is a fine Square, adorned with vaſt Rows of 
gilt Balconies: The Front of the Palace terminates in two Pa- 
nlons: There are alſo ſeveral Courts, which form and ſupport 
Arcades and Gallaries. The Stair-caſe that leads to the 
King and Queen's Appartment is extremely large, and the Ciel- 
ing embelliſhed with Azure and Gilang.— The Statues, 
Buſtoes, and Pictures are admirable; but more remarkable ſill 
is the Hall of Arms: The Armour of Charles V. Philiß II, III, 
ad IV. which Pieces are extremely rich in Gilding and Orna- 
ments: The Sides of the Rooms are adorned with ſmall Arms 
placed in various Figures, and theſe are diverſified with antique 
words, Darts, Arrows, c. Beſides which, there are fix Men 
on Horſeback compleatly armed, and their Armour enriched 
vith Emeralds : —— The Chineſe Arms of Steel enamelled, 
C 8 2 and 
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and the Sword of Orlando, with a n of other Curioſities of 
Nature and Art. 

The CasA DEL Dave: is another Palace belonging to the 
King, on the other Side of the River Mancanares; about 609 
Paces beyond the Bridge is a very agreeable Retirement, and the 
Parks and Gardens of vaſt extent. Among other Curioſities in 
this Palace, there is a fine Menagerie in the Park, ſtored with 
the nobleſt Kinds of wild Beaſts, &c. 

. Butn RETIRO is another ſmall Palace, built for Pleaſure 
and Retirement, and ſtands juſt without the Town, on the op- 
Polite Side to that where the Royal Palace is, and, though this 
is the leaſt, it is built in a modern Taſte, is really magnificent, 
and rendered very pleaſant by Gardens, Parterres, &c. and an 
Equeſtrian Statue of King Philip, in Braſs, beſides a great Va- 
riety of Paintings, Gildings, Nc. that would exceed in Beauty a 
credible Deſcription. 3 

- Laſtly, EL FLor1Do is andre; . Place of Retire- WM 
ment belonging to the King, its Situation is juſt over againſt that Wi 

of la Caſa del Campo, it has ſeveral Gardens, each of which has Wi 
its Terraſſes and other agreeable Decorations, *$ 

There are ſeveral public Buildings in Madrid that . 4 | 
ſerve Deſcription, among which are the Palace of the Marquis | 
of Liche, the Priſon for Perſons of Diſtinction, wherein they 
have ſeemed to ſpare no Expence. for Conveni tence or. Orna» 

at. ' y 
The Pax no awd SARSVELA are other Royal Wee, We 
in a Situation where Nature has been ccd fewer a | 

delightful Proſpect, and is intirely rural. 

But the EsCUR1AL is not only. the grandeſt andinoft magni- 
fent Structure in Spain, but what may ſtand in Competition, at 
leaſt, if it be not ſuperior to any in Eurpe; three or four of her 
Monarchs have ſucceſſively ſupplied her with immenſe Treaſure, 
in order to enrich and complete a Structute ſuitable to the Gran- 
deur of the Spaniſb Monarchy, which the Spaniordt ſay is emi- 
nently diſtingwſhed both by Art and Nature in the Eſcurin and 
Aranjuer. Authors in general repreſent theſe as unparalleled, and. | 
heyond Deſcription : With reſpect to each, we ſhall onl name. 
ſome of the principal conſlituent Wonders in this vaſt Piſe. It 
wo 3 Fbilip II. in the Lear 1586 was 22 i 
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wſhing, and coſt 25, ooo, ooo of Ducats to complete it. It was 
wilt in Memory of a Victory he obtained over the French. Te 
conſiſts of a Royal Palace,'a Church, a Convent, a College, 
ind a Library: There are alſo. convenient Apartments for all 
dots of Mechanics, both for Domeftics and Strangers; fine 
Walks ſhaded with double Rows of Trees, a vaſt Park, exten- 
gte Gardens, vaſt Variety of Fountains, every Thing finiſhed 
in that ſuperb, Manner, as if they ſhould: vie in Richneſs and 
Beauty : In the Church-and Sacriſtry, ſome Authors have large- 
jj deſcribed the ſtately Architecture, the expenſive Materials, 
ich Furniture, and exquiſite Paintings, and repreſented” the 
Eſcurial as a Miracle in Art; while others repreſent Aranjuez as 
uch in Nature, as it is ſituated in a Peninſula formed by the 
Conflux of the Rivers Tagus and Aarama, which you paſs over 
by two very handſome wooden Bridges. Philip III. greatly 
zumired the natural Beauties of its Situation, and greatly im- 
proved them; to which there have been added, ſuch a Number 
of Gardens, Fountains, Parterres, Grottoes, and Caſcades, as 
render it, without diſpute, the moſt agreeable Place in all Spain 
[tis in the Middle of a fine Plain, of 4 or 5 Leagues extent, di- 
rerfified with eaſy, Riſings, and enriched with charming Foreſts, 
full of Stags, Boars, and every Kind of noble Game, in which 
the Fountains of Diana, of Mount Helicon, the Fountain of 
Cammede, the Fountain of Neptune, and, above all, the Foun- 
tain of Love is one of the richeſt and moſt agreeable of them all; 
vith many other Curioſities to attract the Attention, and charm 
the Spetator with Delight: But we muſt be content to reſer our 
Readers to other Hiſtories, for a more particular Deſcription of 
theſe Beauties, and proceed to conſider the Character of the an- 
tient and modern Inhabitants. SUES 

The antient Inhabitants, as we before hinted, deſcended 
from the old Celtes ; and though they were intermixed with a 
Multitude of other Nations which came and ſettled amongſt 
them, yet they retained their antient Genius and Manners, to 
a Degree of F ondneſs, more than any of thoſe which lived with 
them, ſuch as Frugality, Gravity, Statelineſs, Love of Pomp, 
Honour and Liberty, Valour, Fidelity, and Intrepidity: Thoſe 
vho knqw any Thing of their antient Character muſt acknow- 
kdge this, how much ſoever they have been altered in modern 

N Times. 
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Times. Their general Contempt for Agriculture and Induftty, 
for Arts and Manufactures, was likewiſe” common to all the 
Celtic Nations; whether ſettled here, or in Gaul, Italy, or Ger- 
many, they were looked upon as below their martial Genius; 
and the Spaniards are the only Nation in Europe that retain that 
original Reluctance to it, above their Neighbours. They are, 
in general, remarkable for their Loyalty and Fidelity to their 
Prince, zealous in Religion, conſtant in Friendſhip, modeſt in 
their Behaviour, undaunted in Danger, patient in Hardſhips, 
charitable and generous; yet are ſaid to be too much addicted to 
Women, naturally jealous, and too reſenting where that Sex 
comes in Queſtion, and mightily affect to appear in Character 
and Circumſtances ſuperior to what they are, and are extremely 
fond of high Birth: Nor are the Women leſs diſtinguiſhable for 
their Vivacity and Politeneſs, their Beauty and their Wit, which 
render them ſo agreeable, that they have many paſſionate Ad- 
mirers. _ e #0 7 
Their Genius for Learning is hardly inferior to any, as ap- 
pears from the. great Number of learned Men and Works this 
Kingdom has produced in the laft Centuries, tho' greatly lini- 
ted in their Reſearches into ſome Subjects by their invincible Bi- 
gotry to their Religion. As for Wit and Genius in dramatic, 
and romantic Performances, they are allowed to exceed all other 
Nations : Nor are they wanting in Penetration and Skill in Po- 
litics, were they not cramped by their living under ſuch a deſ- 
potic Government. 3. | Ta 
Arts and Sciences are many of them encouraged and improved 
to great Perfection, as Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, &c. 
In ſome Parts of their Silk-manufaQture, in their drefling of 
Leather, in their Printing-paper, in à peculiar Kind of Earthen- 
ware, and in their Glaſs-works, they are ſaid to excel many, if 
not all other Nations. e 4 7 Wy 
With reſpe& to Cuſtoms and Manners peculiar to, and moſt 
remarkable in this Nation, the firſt we may mention is their 
Bull. Feaſt, generally exhibited in the Placa Mayor, the largeſt 
and nobleſt Square in Madrid, upon the Birth of a Prince, at a 
ſignal Victory, or ſome other public Cauſe of Rejoicing. This, 
in ſhort, is a Diverſion of wild Bulls encountered by pon org 
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Horſeback, armed in a proper Manner for their Defence, and 
fatertainment of the Public. 

another Exerciſe, or Diverſion, is of a martial Kind: Two 
Parties of Gentlemen, with managed Horſes, repreſent a Com- 
hat with great Dexterity and Art. To theſe we may add, 

Their Proceſſions, in Honour of the Virgin Mary, begins 
with the Solemnity of Waffe but ends i in a Play, * 
exhibited. 

The Language now in Vogue, in moſt Provinces of Spain, is 
that which they commonly call Romance or Eſpannol, and ſome- 
times Caſtellano. The firſt of thoſe Names is taken from its 
Afinity to the Latin Tongue, or becauſe it was the Language 
of the Romans, who forced all their conquered Nations to learn, 
and uſe it. And, indeed, the Spaniſp, eſpecially the Caſtellan, 
1s by far the pureſt, 

The Religion now univerſally profeſſed in Spain, is that of the 
Riman Church, and for which the Spantards i in general are the 
moſt zealous Contenders, witneſs their Inquiſition, which is 
here more ſevere than any in the Pope's Dominions, to ſay no- 
thing of that vaſt deal of ſuperſtitious Traſh to which they are 
2ddited above all other Roman Catholics : They pretend, that 
Chriſtianity was planted there by the Apoſtle St. James, four 
Years after our Saviour's Death; St. Chryſeſſom and others af. 
fm, that St. Paul was there; and others, that St. Peter ſent 
Biſhops thither. Their Confeſſion of Faith was preſented to, 
and confirmed by, the Council of yours in general, the ſame 
a Pope Pius's Creed. 

There are ſeveral Univerſities very conſiderable, as that at the 
City of Lions. 

Eſtella in Navarre. © 

Valencia in the Province of Zucca. 

Gijon, one of the moſt beautiful of all the Colleges, i is an Or- 
nament to the Place, © | 

At Salamanca, which is eſteemed the largeſt, having no leſs 
than fourſcore Profeſſors. 

At Toledo, together with a fine Library * to the Uni- 
Rrfity, ——— At Avila. ? 

At Seville, — At Saragoſſe. . 9 

At Qſura, built of Marble. 8 At. 
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At Granada. ' M 0 
At Origuela, S. W. of Alicant. 


And at Tortoſa. 


Natural His Tory, 


With reſpect to the Alx, CIIMATE, and Soll of Spain, we 
have already obſerved, that Spain is ſituate about the Middle of 
the temperate Zone, upon which Account, as well as for its 
many Ranges of agreeable Hills, pleaſant and beautiful Plains, 
and Variety of Rivers, we may affirm. it to be not only a very 
delightful, but a very healthy Country, being, on the one Hand, 
free from the ſcorching Heats to which Afric is expoſed, and 
from the Froſts, Rains, and other Inclemencies of the more 
northern Parts. The Summers here are, by us, thought ex- 
ceſſive hot; but theſe ſultry. Heats laſt but about two Months: 
The Remainder of the Year is delightful and temperate; theſe 
Heats are generally alleviated by cooling Breezes. We may 
add, that the Air is generally ſerene and clear, the great Rains 
fall regularly in Spring and Autumn; and it muſt be owned, Mi 
the Degrees of Heat differ very much between the Northern and MW 
Southern Parts of Spain, ariſing not only from the Difference 
of Latitude, but from other Circumftances : The Sea Coaſts are 
cooled by refreſhing Breezes from the Sea, and the Rivers that 
run along their Valleys and Plains communicate much of thoſe 
cooling Winds. 3 f CY th EAT, 22 
The So. of Spain has been miſrepreſented, as dry and bar- 
ren, by ſeveral Writers; But though it is true of ſome Places, 
it is not ſo in general, as is evident from its various Products; 
ſome Parts are covered with ſtately Trees of ſeveral Sorts, Wl 
either for Timber or Fuel; the rocky Parts abound with wild 
Thyme, Marjoram, and: other aromatic Herbs, which ſerve to 
feed a great Number of Sheep, Goats, Oc. and give their 
Meat an exquiſite Taſte. | | 


At Granada they have Abundance of Sugar-canes and Nuts, 
which latter are ſent to Madrid as a ſingular Rarity: And the 
Kingdom of Murcia abounds in Mulberry-Trees and Silk- 
Worms, and is ſaid to produce-200,0001, Worth of 4 W 
Silk annually. n b fd ab DES 
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dome Parts are very remarkable for producing excellent Fruits 
and Herbs; Valencia for the Growth of Melons, peculiarly ex- 
quiſite, and they have a Method of preſerving their Flavour, — 
At Villa Franca is that extraordinary Herb which is called, 
E(curſenera, which is an Antidote againſt all Sorts of Poiſons : 
t has been ſerviceable even in the Plague; it revives the Heart, 
ind is beneficial to the Sight. There is another wonderful 
Herb called, Euſtracia, which being ſoaked in warm Wine, and 
the Eyes waſhed with it, will greatly reſtore and preſerve Sight 
to old Age. Upon the Banks of the River Guadiana, 
there grows a very remarkable Species of Trees called, the Laurel 
Riſe, the Flowers of which reſemble thoſe of a Roſe, but the 
Leaves will Poifon any Animal that eats them. Other 
mountainous and rocky Lands produce great Quantities of that 
famous Plant called, by them, Eſparto, of which they make 
Ropes, and other Cordage 3 beſides which, they have very 

Flax in Galicia. | 
The Spaniſh Wheat is inferior to none, if not the very beſt in 


Furrpe, as is evident from their fine Bread. Barley is alſo very 


good, and in great Plenty, ſo that they commonly feed their 
Horſes and Mules with it, inſtead of Oats; which are here very. 
ſcarce ; and the Straw of it likewiſe ſerves them in the Room of 
Hay. Wine they have likewiſe in Abundance, ſo that the 
pooreſt People drink of it, and of which they have great Variety, 
as Malaga, Sherry, Galicia, Alicant, and Barcelona. As 


tor Fruits, they not only have the different Sorts that grow here 
in England, in much higher Perfection, but many others, as 
Citrons, Lemons, Oranges, Almonds, Raiſons, Prunes, O- 
lives, Dates, Figs, Cheſnuts, Pomegranates, and Capers; the 


ſame may be ſaid of their Herbs, Flowers, and medicinal Plants, 
which, though many of them are excellent in their Kind, grow 
wild, or are propagated with very little trouble. Millet-ſeed, 
Oil, Honey, Sugar, c. are in many Parts produced in great 
Plenty ; and few Countries exceed this in Wool, one particular 


dort is finer than any where elſe, except in a Province of 


Turkty, ——— The extraordinary Fertility of ſome Places re- 


quires our Notice; for in the Kingdom of Arragon, they have fo 
good Convenience for watering their Grounds, that Trees will 
bare Fruit 3, and often 4 Times in a Year; as likewiſe in the 

Vo, Il, D d Pro- 
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Province of Eſtremadura, ſo that in ſome grazing Lands they * 
are forced to bleed their Cattle to keep them in Health, 2 
The moſt remarkable Rivers in Spain, are the Tberus, or Ebro, 
in the Province of Arragen; it riſes at Pontibre, a ſmall Town. 


near Aquila del Campo, on the Borders of Biſcay ; it croſſes Na- 


varre, Arragon, and Catalonia, and falls into the Mediterranean 
below Tortoſa, after a Courſe of about 300 Miles. —— The 


Durius, now Duero, ſprings near the City of Soria in Old Coftile, 
and running Weſtward thro* that Province, and thoſe of Leon 
and Portugal, empties itſelf in the Ocean a little below the Ci 
of Oporto. — The Tagus, new Tajo, deſcends. from the 
Mountains of Molina, runs through the Midſt of New Caftile, 
Eftremadura, and Portugal, and falls into the Ocean at Caſeaes, | 
a little below Liſbon, after a Courſe of 360 Miles. This River 
was famed for its golden Sand, or ſmall Particles of fine Gold 
mixed with its Sand, The famous Arras, now Gnadiana, 
ſprings from certain Lakes in New Caflile, and, in its Courſe, 
runs under Ground for a conſiderable Diſtance, till at Length 
it riſes above Ground and runs into the Ocean of Ayamonte. — 
Laſtly, the Betis, which runs through, and gave Name to 
the Province of Bætica, has its Spring among the Mountains of 
Segura; it bends its Courſe South-weſt, and is navigable thro? 
ſo great a Part of the Country, as to be of great Utility to their 
Traffic and ManufaQtories : Beſides, it is reputed to have a pe- 
culiar Quality for dreſſing, and dying Woolen-cloths : It emp- 
ties itſelf into the Sea, viz. the Bay of Gades, with ſuch a vio- 
lent Current, that the Noiſe of it is heard at a great Diſtance, 
But, beſides theſe Rivers, there are reckoned to be 150 of leſs 
Note. Between Portuges and Pitres, there is a Rivulet of 
clear Water, of a rediſh Hue; and if you put Silk or Thread 
into it, and let it lye for ſome Time, you will find it dyed of a 
_ fine Black. There is another Spring at Alcublas, which is 
greatly efficacious for the Cure of the Dropſy. | 
LAKES are many, and on different Accounts remarkable. 
Benevente, near a ſmall Town of that Name, abounds with | 
Fiſh ; it runs in the Middle with ſuch Violence, that Waves 
riſes like a Sea; and there is a Rock in the Middle, with a no- 
ble Houſe upon it belonging to the Count Benavente, —— BN 
A Lake, on the Top of the Mountain of Pyrenees, of vaſt WM 
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Depth, which abounds with large Trouts. If a Stone be thrown 
into this Lake, it raiſes ſo many Vapours as to occaſion a conſi- 
derable Tempeſt. Likewiſe a Salt-lake near Antequera, made 
into Salt by the Heat of the Sun. 

They have a great Variety of medicinal Waters, ſome hot, 
others cold, whoſe healing Virtues are juſtly eſteemed by thoſe 
who have made trial of them : The Ba/tatonian Hills, and, in- 
deed, the whole Kingdom of Granada, is famed: for thoſe faluti- 
ferous Springs: The moſt famous of which, of the warm Kind, 
are thoſe of Seville, Cordoua, and Granada, which are reputed as 
highly efficacious in the Cure of all chronical, and even veneral 
Diſcaſes, being impregnated with great Quantity of Metals and 
Minerals of exceeding great Heat, and producing great Per- 
ſpiration, likewiſe promoted by the Warmth of the Coun- 
try, —— At Navarre, there are Abundance of fine Springs, 
hot Baths, and other medicinal W aters, At Leon, there 


is a Spring of hot Water, which is an infallible Cure for the Itch. 
At YVal-de- Buentas, is a ſmall Rivulet of a medicinal Na- 


ture, that will Cure the Bloody-flux by bathing in it. A 
lang is much frequented for its Baths, which are rather tem- 
perate than hot, nor are the Waters difagreeable to the Taſte ; 
they are extremely ſalutary which Way ſoever they are made 
Uſeof, but bathing particularly, as it ſeldom fails to ſtrengthen 
and ſortify the Nerves. The King has raiſed a noble Structure 
there, and made it exceeding commodious both for drinking and 
bathing. Tiermas, in the Province of Navarre, is cele- 
brated for the Number of Cures performed by it. Among 
other Properties, it is peculiarly good for the Stone. The Springs 
are hot, and are impregnated with Salt-petre, Nitre, Allum, 
and Sulphur, 

The MounTains deſerving our Notice are, the ſnowy 
Mountain called Sierra Navada, from the great Quantity of 
Snow which lies continually on the Top of it; it is ſituated on 
tze South Part of Granada, and ſtretehes itſelf to the Mediterra- 
nan. The moſt celebrated are the Pyrenees, a long Chain 
of very high Hills, reaching from Cape Olarſo to Hiſara in 
Navarye, through the Valley of Salazar, near 200 Miles in a 
ſtrait Line, On the Frontiers of Biſcay and Navarre, there 
branches out, from the Pyrenean, another conſiderable Chain of 
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Mountains, which, running to the Weſtward, is the Southern 
Boundary of Biſcay and A/turias, and are generally called Altu- 
rian and Biſcaian Mountains, ——- The Mountains of [dubedg 
are a conſiderable Ridge, which Parts, on the South Side, from 
thoſe laſt mentioned. From the Idubedan Ridge juts out Ml 
the famous Oraſpodan Hills, riſing gently and gradually till it Wl 
joins the Mountains called Molinas and thoſe of Cuencas, from 
whence the River Tagus ſprings, —— On the North Eaſt of 
Alicant is a very narrow Vale, formed by Mountains vaſtly high, 
Derpendicular, and craggy : This Yale is watered by a Rivulet, 
and is the ſaſe Retreat of a great Number of wild Fowl, eſpe- 
cially Pigeans ; and likewiſe of wild Bucks and Does. —— | 
Beſides theſe, we might mention a conſiderable Number of 
others, which branch out likewiſe from the Pyreneans, and are 
ealled by different Names, of which we ſhall only mention the 
Baſlilanian and Conte/tanian; for, in ſhort, their whole Coun- 
try is interſected with them: And a great Part of them abound 
with Metals and Minerals of various Kinds, particularly Gold, WM 
Quickſilver, Copper, Lead, &c. which they ſend in large 
Quantities into the Heſt- Indies. Their Lead, Copper, and ex- ; 
cellent Iron, the beſt of which is dug from the Mountains of 4 
Biſcay, is ſent all over Europe. They have likewiſe great Plenty WM 
of Sulphur, Allum, Calamine, and other 'Minerals ; as like- 
wiſe of Jett, Agate, Cornelian, Granates, Cryſtal, Marble, 
Alabaſter, Jaſper, and other Stones, | 3 

Their GoLD Minss, jt muſt be owned, are quite neglected, Wl 
ſince they have been able to draw ſuch immenſe Quantities out 
of America ; but antiently they had it in very great Plenty, ac- q 
cording to Ariſtotle. So that many of the neighbouring Nations 
were enriched by Exchange of many other Commodities, with 
them, far Gold. - Silver was likewiſe here in ſuch ſurprizing 
Plenty, that when the Carthagenians came hither, Strabo tells us, 
they formed many of their Utenſils in Huſbandry of that Metal. WW 
At preſent, the Tabernacle belonging to the Cathedral I 
Church of Cadiz is of maſly Silver, and Weighs 10185. 1 
Hiſtories give us ſuch Accounts of their Riches, in this Parti- 3 
cular, as ſeems almoſt incredible. Poſidonius ſays, of Spain, Wl 
ti.at Plutys had his Reſidence in the Bowels of it; which 55 A 
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wht to envy them, as it proved the Cauſe of ſo many Invaſions 
ind Depredations from foreign Powers. Galicia, which 
was once famous for Gold and Silver Mines, is now moſt remark- 
able for Marble.“ Moron is noted for Cornelian, Agate, 
ind the fineſt Loadflones, Diamonds, and Hyacinths, &c. 
Turquoiſe Stones are often dug up in the North Part of Leon. — 
About 8 Leagues to the North of Seville, in the Village of 
finaden, is a Mine of Quickſilver, which yields a prodigious 
Revenue to the King. They find there alſo, a great Quantity 
of Vermilion, the Rocks being red with it. In the-Moun- 
uin of Filaures there are Abundance of precious Stones, as Eme- 
ralds, Amethiſts, Granates, or coarſe Rubies, and extreme cu- 
nous Alabaſter, + The Mountains of Carthagena produce 
great Quantities of Allum, and many precious Stones. | 
1 Hora, there is a Mine of Stone that is like a Compoſition 
of Coal and Gold- duſt, ſome as big as an Egg, and are uſed as 
Flints, for they yield very ſtrong Fire upon being ſtruck. 
At Gineflar, there is a Mountain that produces a Species of 
Onyx, that is of the Colour of the Nails of a Man's Hand, with 
Veins like the Jaſper and Sardonix. Iron, of a good Qua- 
lity, is found at Taracona, which is wrought into Bars by a Mill 
driven by the River of Queos. Sant Adriano is ſo conſi- 
derable for the Iron ManufaQtory, that they work up no leſs 
than 3000000 b. Weight every Year: And Bilboa, near it, is 
the moſt noted of any Part of Europe, except Toleds, for Sword- 
blades, Salt-Mines, near the Town of Cardona, are of 
many Colours, which they term Foſfile Salt; it is dug out like 
Stones, and ſeem to grow in a Manner as faſt as it is dug. 
At Antiquera, in the Dioceſe of Malaga, they have excellent 
dalt-pits ; the Water that runs from them, in the lower Places, 
is formed into Salt by the Heat of the Sun. — At Santa Maria, 
in the Province of Andaluſia, are Mines of curious white Salt, 
which they export to many Parts of Europe, as well as ſupply 
different Parts of that Kingdom. Mengravila is noted for 
its ſingular Mines of Salt, into which you deſcend by near 200 
dteps, which lead you to a vaſt Cavern, ſupported by a moſt 
extraordinary large and beautiful Pillar of cryſtaline Salt. 
The ANiMALs which are moſt common, or extraordinary, 
n this Kingdom are ſuch, for the molt Parts as we meet 
with 
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with in our own, and moſt other European Kingdoms, 

Fine Horſes are bred in the Province of Andaluſia, reckonel 
the fleeteſt, handſomeſt, and ſtrongeſt of any in Europe; and 
beſides the vaſt Numbers which, are here bred and broken in for 
Sale, the King keeps 500 of the beſt Mares for his own Uſey 
which are repoſited in magnificent Stables, and reviewed by he 
Curious as a great Novelty. The Country of Gijon is alſo fi- 
mous for Horſes. The Foreſts of New Caſtile abound in i 
wild Bulls, Stags, and other Sorts of wild Beaſts. — Fiſh is 
likewiſe very Plenty in many of their Lakes and Rivers. 
The Port of Carthagena, and ſome Parts adjacent, are noted Wi 
for large Shoals of Herrings. The whole Diſtrict of Salene, 
which lies in the Heart of the Pyrenean Mountains, and is a 
Mixture of Mountains and Valleys, abound with Fiſh and all 
Sorts of Game without Meaſure, and is, on theſe Accounts, 
eſteemed a very agreeable Retreat in the Summer; but in the 
Winter, the Roads are ſhut up by the Snow. They have 
various Species of Birds, moſt of which are Birds of Paſſage: 
There are many little Iſlands which abound with Reeds, Bram- 
bles, and Fruit-trees, for their Pleaſure, Shelter and Suſtenance, 
where they principally reſort: Two Kinds are remarkable, one 
is that called the Hamencos, it is about the Size of a Stork, 
the Body is white, and the Wings are ſpotted with white and 
| ſcarlet, and its Form is a Compound of the Duck and Swan. 
The next we ſhall mention is the Sea-cock, ſo called becauſe 
it has a ſtately Tread, and a gallant Air; it has a ſcarlet Creſt, 
and crows in the Night-time ; its Colour is blue, or black and | 
blue, but extremely brilliant ; its Feet are ſcarlet : They fly very 
flow, and are good to eat; and if taken young can be brought 
up tame. They have tame Fowl of many Kinds, and in 
great PerfeQtion ; but at Gorga, in particular, they have Hens 
of a prodigious Size, and diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Gorga 


Hens, 


Curioſities of Antiquity and Art. | 

Near the City of Salamanca are the Remains of a Roman Way, 
paved with large Stones in the ſame Manner as thoſe are in l; 
it was continued to Merida, and from thence to Seville, and 


there ſtill remaines broken Columns, from Space to * 
1 | | Py „ 


hich have been injured and impaired by Time, tho' the Em- 
or Adrian took care to have it repaired, 

Carena is remarkable for the vaſt Number of Stones that are to 
e ſeen, of enormous Size, of irregular and ſurpriſing Forms: 
low they were produced, Hiſtory does not attempt to ſay ; but 
is conjectured, it was the Effect of ſome terrible Eruption. 

Their Granaries for Corn are remarkable at Ares de la Fron- 
um where they have three under Ground that will preſerve 
heir Corn for ſome Years without any viſible Decay. This 
pace is noted for its fine Audaluzian Genets. 

They dye ſcarlet at Aĩxona very beautifully, from little Seeds 
which grow to the Holm Oak, within which Seed there are lit- 
le Worms as red as Blood, and thoſe ſteeped in Wine are made 
into Cakes and appropriated to this Uſe. 

Valladolid is one of the moſt conſiderable Cities in all Spain, 
forthe Number and Beauty of its Squares, its Palaces, and other 
public Buildings, Number of Nobility, and for the Variety of 
religious Orders. We ſhall not particularize any other than the 
Court of the Holy [ngquijitzon, which is remarkable for its having 
n Windows, but receives all its Light through very ſmall 
Holes; whereas the Inguiſition at Cordoba is a noble, magnifi- 
cient Structure, and was built by the Got, tho? not for that Pur- 
poſe, about the Year 700. There is another Inquiſition at Se- 
we, ſaid tobe built of Marble: But to ballance theſe Courts of 
monſtrous Superſtition, and unparalleled Cruelty, this Kingdom 
aounds in Monaſteries, Nuneries, Convents, Schools, Hoſpi- 
tals on charitable Foundations, &c. of which it would be te- 
tous to attempt a Deſcription. | | 

At Agezira is a vaſt deep Cavern; you go down 100 Steps be- 
fore you approach the Entrance; the Cave is very long, and the 
Declivity is ſuch as to make the Deſcent very troubleſome: This 
Cave leads you to a Sort of Labyrinth; but the Paſſages, thro” 
Wiich you go, are 20 Feet wide and 30 Feet high, and it is in 
this Place that one firſt diſcovers the Cryſtalizations with which 
de Place abounds : From hence, you go into a Cave that is vaſt- 
lj larger, and which is filled with an infinite Number of various 
Kinds of F igures, which reflect the Light that comes from the 
Torches in a moſt ſurprizing Manner; and tho' Echos are com- 
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mon in ſuch Places, it is no where more remarkable, a ſitgfs 
Piſtol diſcharged, will reverberate the Sound for 7 Minutes, 

We may juſt obſerve, that the Bridge over the Momozar 
called the Bridge of Segovia, is prodigiouſly long and lofty, and 
is ſaid to coſt 200,000 Ducats building. 

We ſhall only mention one other Building; as claiming our 
Notice, viz. the Moſque at Cordova, ſaid to be one of the Won. 
ders of the World, being 600 Feet in Length, and 500 in 
Breadth, and of a proportionable Height ; the Roofs, which are 
ſurpriſingly bold and lofty, are ſuported by 350 Pillars of fine 
Marble, in 10 Rows, forming 11 Iſles, in which are now 306 


Altars and 24 Gates, every Part enriched and adorned with the 
moſt noble and coſtly Ornaments. | 


A conciſe Account of the J/lands of SPAIN, vie. 


1. Majorca, 2. Minorca, 3. Tuica, 4. Fermentera, 5. Colybers 
and Caprera, others of leſs Note on the Mediterranean; Gad, 
Erythia, &c. on the Ocean. 

Majorca lies the neareſt to the Spaniſh Coaſt, and over againſt 
the Kingdom of Valencia, ſtands 120 Miles Eaſtward of that 
Capital; the whole Length of it, from Eaſt to Weſt, is ſome- 
what above ſixty Miles; and the Breadth of it, from North to 
South, about 56: The Figure of it is a kind of oblong Square, 
whoſe four Angles, or Capes, point to the four Points of the 
Compaſs, viz.. Pedra, Graſſer, Salinas and Formentor: Its North 
and Weſt Parts are mountainous, but fruitful; and thoſe to the 
Eaſt and South are level, producing Corn, Oil, Wine, Honey, 
Saffron, great and ſmall Cattle, fine Cheeſe, Variety of Fruits 
and wild Game. The whole Iſland is ſurrounded with Towers, 
from which an Enemy may be ſeen at a conſiderable Diſtance, 
The capital City is Majorca, antiently called, Palma. 

Minorca lies 33 Miles to the E. N. E. of Majorca; its great- 
eſt Length, from Eaſt to Weſt, is about 38 Miles; in Breadth, BW 
$out'r5.”” ” - 8 

It is chiefly valuable for its ſpacious, commodious Hardours, 
and ſtrong Fortifications, upon which Account the Iſtand has 
been often ſucceſsfully attempted by Adverſaries in War. In 
1708, it was taken by General Stanhope, and was confirmed to 
England by the Peace of Utrecht, and continued in their — 
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bereiblaadug many Attempts of che Spaniards to regain it) 
al April, 17 56, when the French, with 13000 Troops under 
Marſhal Richelieu, invaded the Hand, and, in about two 
Months, made themſelves Maſters of It. Phillip's Caſtle, viz. 
June 29th following. This Country is not very, fruitful, the 
Land for the moſt Part yielding a ſhort, coarſe Paſture, which, 
lowever, feed a Number of ſmall Cattle: It produces ſome 
Wine, Oil, and Fruits ; but the Inhabitants ſtand in Need of a 
Supply of Corn from neighbouring Countries. 
particular Account of this Iſland, fee our Miſcellany, p. 277. 
Yoica, or Tvica, took its Name from the Whiteneſs of its 
dalt-Rocks and Mines: It lies almoſt in a direct Line between 
the Iſland of Majorca and the Kingdom of Valencia, and almoſt 
equi-diſtant from each other, being about 40 Miles diſtant from 
the neareſt Point of the Former, and about 36 from Cape St. Mar- 
tin in the Latter; tho*, from the City of Majorca, it is diſtant 


about 54, and from the City of Valencia about 75 Miles: It is in ö 


Length, from 8. W. to N. W. about 40 Miles, and about 22 in 
Breadth from E. to W. Its Produce are principally Corn, 
Wine, Oil, and Fruits; but what is more remarkable, are 
dried Figs and Rock- ſalt, which are here in great Abundance, 
One Thing extraordinary is affirmed of this Iſland, that no ve- 
nomous Creature is to be found in it, nor will any live on it 
that are brought from abroad. The principal Town is Ivica, 
which is well fortified in the modern Manner; but not fo conſi- 
derable now, as in the Time of the Carthagenians and Romans. 

Fermentera lies about ſix Miles South of the Former, about 
three Miles one Way, and four Miles on the other, but not in- 
habited. This Ifland is ſaid to have many venomous Creatures 
upon it, which has given Occaſjon for many Conjectures by 
Geographers, He. which is beſt founded we ſhall not _—_—_ 
to aſcertain, 

There are many leffer Iſlands ſcattered up and down, inter- 
mixed with the F amm, but are too inconſiderable to merit a 
Deſcription, 

Thoſe Iſlands on the Spari/ſh Coaſts, without the Serainnt, 


ue much fewer, and more inconſiderable, if we except that of 


Gades, which is ſituate on the Bay of that Name, and between 


the Streights of Gibraltar and the Mouth of the Betis, This 
Vor. II. E e ST Illland 
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 raltar, once a celebrated Town and Fortreſs of Andalufia in Spain, 
Which, in 1704, a confederate Fleet of the Engliſh and Dutt 
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Iſland is not ſo remarkable for its Bigneſs, as for the vaſt Con. 
courſe of People, Foreigners as well as the Natives, that reſon 


to the famed City and Temple of Hercules, ſaid to have been 
founded by the Tyrians. There are many Traditions of its an- 
cient Greatneſs and Reman Inhabitants, which far exceed its pre. 
ſent State and Circumſtances, by 4 {1 
We think it proper, in this Place, to take ſome Notice of Gil. 


under the Command of Sir George Rook, after bombarding the 
Town for two Days, obliged the Governor to ſurrender, The 
Spaniards attempted to recover it the ſame Year, when it ſtood 
out a memorable Siege; and, after other fruitleſs Attempts to 
recover it, was ceded to the Engliſh by the Treaty of Utrecht in 
1713, and ſtill continues in the Poſſeſſion , of the Engliſh. Its 
great Importance to the preſent Poſſeſſors has induced them to 
fortify it in the beſt Manner. It is a. commodious Port, and 


formed, by Nature, for commanding the Paſſage of the Streigbti. 


It was originally called Calpe, and was ſuppoſed to have been 
ane of Hercules's Pillars, and Abiia, upon the African Coaſt, to 
have been the other: That on the Eurapean Side is extremely 
high, and terminates, upon the Entrance into the Mediterranean, 
with ſuch an immenſe perpendicular Rock, that Nature has ſel- 
dom produced the like. But the Inſide of the Mountain is ſtill 
more amazing, in the Number, the Vaſtneſs, the Diverſity, 
and the Depth of its Caverns. The Entrance lies more than 
half Way up the Hill, and is narrow at the Beginning, but ex- 
pands itſelf, by Degrees, the farther you advance, till at laſt, 
by the Help of Torches, you are ſurprized to find yourſelf un- 


der a Vault of a vaſt Height and proportionable Extent ; which 


Vault, or arched Roof, as well as the Sides and natural Pillars 
that ſupport it, ſeem, at firſt Sight, to be cut out and wrought 


into innumerable Figures and Ornaments, not unlike thoſe of 


a Gothic Cathedral: Theſe are formed by a thouſand perpetual 
Diſtillations of the coldeſt and moſt petrifying Quality imagin- 
able, and fills this great Cavity with an infinite Number of Ob- 


Jets that bear ſome imperfect Reſemblance to many different 
Kinds of Animals. At the farther End of this large Vault, there 
are Openings thro which you may diſcoyer much larger Caverns, 
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Towards the European Point there is a large Reſervoir of Wa- 
kr, which is in the Form of a ſquare Chamber, under Ground, 
that is ſupported by three or four Rows of ſquare Pillars, which 
us probably been made Uſe of as a Bath. Upon the Top of the 
Mountain there is a fine Eſplanade, and a Tower, from whence 
they make their Signals upon diſcovering any Veſſels at Sea 
from which Eminence you may ſee five Kingdoms, viz. Fez and 
Miruco, Barbary, Seville, and Granada; and towards the 
Humus, on the Side of Spain, there ſtill remains a curious 
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The Streights of Gibraltar are ſaid to be 24 Miles in Length, and 
i5 Miles in Breadth, 1 the Road 5 both from Enemies 


and Storms. 
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Mouriſh Caſtle, called, Torre del Omenage, to defend that Paſs. 


* 


The GEOGRAPHY and NATURAL HISTORY 
of PORTUGAL. 


HIS Kingdom, in the Time of the Romans, was called 
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Limits, than either it was under the Romans, or was for a conſider- 
able Time after its being raiſed into a Kingdom: But according 
to the lateſt Settlements, Portugal extends itſelf more towards 
the North, and leſs towards the Eaſt. At preſent, it borders 


towards the Eaſt, The Weſt and South Sides are waſhed by 


Pirtugal borders on Andaluſia, E firamadura, and Leon Fhe 


weſt, about 79 Gs: 


Luſitania z but at preſent is circumſcribed within narrower 


Northward on Galicia, and is divided from it by the Minbo, next 
the Sea, and by ſome ſmall Rivers and Hills farther up the Land 


the Ocean, including the little Kingdom of A/garve on the 
South ; and on the Welt the Guadlana parts the (aid little King- 
dom from Andaluſia, from whence, drawing a Line Northwards, 


whole Extent of it, from North to South, is 300 Miles, hat 
ls, from 37 to 42 Degrees Latitude; from Eaſt to Weſt; where 
broadeſt, which is about the Middle, it is about 125 Miles, - 
thatis, from 6 to 9 Degrees Weſt Longitude z and, where nar- 
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The REL1610N profeſſed in Portugal, is that of the Church of 
Rome; no other being ſo much as ſuffered excepting that of 
Jerut, and theſe have much ado to avoid the Scrutiny of the In- 
quiſition; which, if they fall under their Cenſure, treat them 
with the utmoſt Cruelty. Indeed, as to Foreign Proteſtants, 
they are permitted to exerciſe their Religion, provided they take 
the utmoſt Care not to cenſure the Religion of the Country, nor 
make Proſelytes: But, as the Office of the Inquiſition is very 
fond of extripating whoever they deem Heretics, many feel the 


Effects of their ſuperſtitious Cruelties, and many more probably 
would if not reſtrained in ſome Meaſure by political Inte- 


reſts. 


The LanGUAGE may be denominated a Corruption of the 
Latin in a greater Degree than in Spain in general, and more 
harſh to the Ear, not only as retaining more of the antient Words 
and Idioms, but many of the antient Pronunciations, It is ſaid 
to be a Compoſition of old Spaniſb, barbarous Latin, obſelete 
French, much Arabic, and ſome Greek; yet is a Language much 
in Vogue. | © 

Their CHARACTER and GENn1vs, according to Hiſtory, 


notwithſtanding ſome invidious Reflections caſt upon them, is 


that of a brave and warlike People, much famed for their Skill 
in Navigation, and for the many Diſcoveries which we owe to 
them, both in the E and Het Indios: Nor did they ſhew leſs 
noble Valour in the Recovery of their Kingdom from the Houſe | 
of Spain, who had kept them in Subjection till the Year 1640, 
when the brave Joan, Duke of Braganza, the lawful Heir of 
this Crown, threw off the Yoke, and mounted the Portugueze 
Throne in Spite of all the Oppoſition of King Philip to prevent 
it. This Revolution was conducted with ſo much Secreſy, 
Wiſdom, and Fortitude, as juſtly perpetuates the Memory of it, 
and confirms the Settlement in that illuſtrious Family. This, 
in all Probability, has given Occafion to private Pique, or, at 
beſt, but diſſembled Friendſhip between thoſe two Nations, for 
a great Number of Years: They are generally eſteemed inge- 
nious in Arts and improving in Sciences. The Women are ſaid. 


to be engaging and modeſt, and, withal, reſerved, and to have 


all the Qualities that relates to what is called the Honour of that 


Ser. The principal Part of the Character of the Nobility and | 


Gentry, 
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Gentry, is that of Ambition; and the Veneration they exact 
rom their Servants is ſuch an abject Slavery, which is juſtly re- 
marked by the Engliſh Spectators, but will never be agreeably 
complied with by them who' have been uſed to greater Freedom, 
ind know how to value their Privilege. 74 

Their DREss, like that of the Spaniardi, is generally a little 
Doublet, wide Breeches, and a long Sword; their Garments 
generally of ſome light Stuff, or Silk, according to the Qu ality 
of the Perſon and Seaſon of the Year. The Women com- 
monly wear long Veils when they go abroad, which cover their 
Heads, Thoſe of Quality wear them much longer. The Maids 
generally appear in their Hair, looſe and curled, and intermin- 
led with Jewels. But of late they have learnt to imitate the 
French Dreſs, by covering their Heads with a ſmall Cap of Muſlin, 
or Gauze. | 


This Country, in general, is well peopled, and has many . 


conſiderable Cities, Towns, and Villages, | 
At preſent it is divided into five Provinces, beſides the little 
Kingdom of Algarve, viz. The Province | 
Entre Duero e Minho Porto, 
Tras-Os- Montes, 
Of < Berra, 
Eftramadura, and 
Alentejo. 
LisBoNn, the capital City, fituate in Lat. 38: 45 N. Lon. 
$: 56 W. (before the late Earthquake) was conſiderable for its 


Antiquity, its Grandeur, the Beauty of its Buildings, its vaſt 


Extent, its Richneſs, the Goodneſs of its Port, its being an 
Archbiſhop's See, and eſteemed a municipal Town of the Ro- 
mans. And tho? it has Joſt much of its Grandeur fince that dread- 
ful Cataſtrophe, we may not altogether omit the principal Build- 
ings, which are now in a good Meafure rebuilt. 


This City, like Rome, is built upon ſeven Hills, that are 


quite as conſpicuous, and full as high: Tt is ſaid to contain forty 
Pariſh Churches, twenty Convents, and eighteen Nunneries. 
There are a great wany magnificent Buildings, both public and 
private, and ſeveral handſome Squares; the Principal of which 
1s called Terreiro do Paco, viz. the Square of the Palace. It is 


in a beautiful Situation; for it is open to the River and the Coun- 
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try on one Side, and the Royal Palace and other fine Buitding 
adorn the reſt ; it is in this Square that the Autos da Fe are 12 
brated, or, in other Words, where ſuch Criminals ſuffer a8 ate 
thought worthy of Death by what they ſtile the Holy Inquiſition 
fo that the King may ſee the Ceremony out of his Window Ml 
Here alſo they keep their Bull- feaſts. 

The King's Palace appears very grand from the River, which WM 
is near three Miles: But the View from the Palace is inexpreſ- 
ſibly fine; for it extends to the Sea, and takes in the Fleets, 
the Towns, the Villages, the Convents, and the Caſtles; and all 
the Apartments and their Furniture are ſuitable to the Maj jeſty 
of the Prince to whom they belong. The Library alſo is | a 
very valuable, being begun by Aiphanſo V. in the 15th Century, 
and has been i improving ever ſince. | 

The Churches, in general, are very e but the meds] | 
noted are the Cathedral : The Convent of the Domini- 
cans © The Santa Caſa, or, the Holy Houſe of the Inqui- 
fition, where all Books that are brought into Lisben muſt be car- 
ried directly for Inſpection: Fhe Convent of the Augu- Ma 
ines The Apoſtles, or, more properly, the four Con- 
vents of the Jeſuits : The Convents of the Franciſcans, Wl 
of the Benediclines. the Palace of Corpo Santa, —— 
the noble Society of Mercy, for breeding up 600 Boys, and 114 Wi 
Girls : — A Royal Infirmary : An Engliſh College, WM 
governed by Engliſb Prieſts, wherein is one Profeſſor of Gram- 
mar, one of Philoſophy, and one of Divinity; beſides a Mona- 
ſtery of Engliſh Nuns. And as the King of Portugal is upon 
good Terms with his Britannic Majeſty, the Engliſß now enjoy Wl 
greater Freedom and Commerce with the ng than here- 
tofore. 


The Natural HisToRy. 

This Country being in the ſame Latitude, and contiguous to 
Spain, the Nature of its Climate and Productions, in general, 
are much the ſame. Its moſt Northern Provinces lie between 
the Rivers Duero and Minbo, the Soil of which is ſo fertile, WM 
and the Air ſo pure and wholeſome, that many Perſons live to 
great Age. The Sheep fed on their Paſtures afford the ſweeteſt 
Mutton in Europe; and. they are ſaid to have almoſt a perpetual 
Spring, which adds much to their Accommodation, 1 — 
lenty 
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Plenty of Wheat and other Grain, Abundance of Wine and 
Oil, Fruits in great Variety, as / Citrons, Lemons, Oranges, 
Pomegranates, Figs, Dates, and Almonds. All the South 
Part of the Kingdom of Algarve is covered with Vineyards, and 
Woods of Almond and Eig- trees; ſo that the Wine, Raiſins, and 
Fg ; which are exported from thence, turn to great Account: 

likewiſe carry on the . greateſt Manufactures from the 
2.8 of Flax, &c. and the Situation and Convenience of 
their Sea · ports and Harbours, And it ought to be obſerved, 
that, as it is in moſt other Countries, the different Products of 
ome Parts are the Source of Commerce with others. 

The moſt conſiderable Rivers have been already taken Notiae 
of in our Hiſtory of Spain, ſuch as the Duero, Minho, Tajo, 
ard Guadiana. Next to them, the moſt noted are, 1. The 
Mmndego, riſing in the Mountains of Sierra de Eftrella, and, run- 
ning Weſtward by the City of Coimbra, falls into the Ocean at 
Buarces : This River was antiently famed for its golden Sand. 
2. The Limia, the famed Lethe of the antient Greeks, 3. The 
dada, the antient Calipus, which makes a capacious Bay at Se- 
wal. 4. The Vanga, which falls into the Ocean near Aveiro 
in Beira, and is mentioned by Pliny as a remarkable one in this 
Province. 5. The Leſa, formerly Celandes, which is loſt in the 
Ocean near the Town of that Name. 6. Ave cuts the Province 
Entre Duero e Minho, and glides into the Ocean, and is naviga- 
ble but a very little Way. 7. Cavado, which runs by. Br:igginto 
the Sea. 8. Zezere riſes in Sierra de Eftrella, and falls into the 
Tajo. 9. Alba ſprings from the ſame Mountains, and falls into 
the Mendego. 10. Goa, or Coa, hath its Spring- head near the 
Frontiers of Caſtile, and runs into the Duero. 11. Laura, and, 
12. Canha meet in the Province of Alentejo, and fall into the 
Tajo. 13. Cata, in the. ſame Province, riſes near Portalegre, 


and falls into the Guadiana. Theſe are all the Rivers we think 
deſerve our particular Notice: Some Authors mention 5000 | 


in Portugal. 

Here are ſundry Springs, Pools, Fountains, &c. of a pecu- 
lar Nature, viz. 1. The two famed Lakes on Mount Hermini- 
v3, and another near Roya, remarkable for a diſagreeable rum- 
bling Noiſe, like that of Thunder, at a Diſtance,, which may 
be heard ſometimes at the Diſtance of 10 Miles, A cele- 

brated 
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brated Fo ountain, of Pool, near the River Mandigo, id to ab 
ſorp every Thing that is throw into it, though of ever ſo ligh 
a Nature, as Wood, Cork, Feathers, &c. as have been triel 
by the Royal Family. This Spring, or Pool, is now called 
Ferventia. Pliny mentions another Spring, near this Ter 
ritory, of a vaſtly different Nature, that caſts up and drives to thi 
very Borders every Thing eee very ponderous Bodies) which 
is caſt upon it. | | 
Here are alſo ſeveral mineral and medicinal Springs of great 
Virtue, and much reſorted to, ſome of a hot, others of a cold 
Nature: One in Particular, of the hot Kind, about 45 Miles 
: N orth of Licbon, hath a kept built near it for the Poor, ; 
5 with proper Phyſicians, Apothecaries, Surgeons, and other 
Attendants. There are ſeveral other ſuch Hot-baths, a8 
that of St. Peter, or Alvor, in POWs Ine others on the Nor- 
thern Parts of the Country. 
At the Foot of the Mountain of 3 runs the River Che- 
vors, near which is a very extraordinary Fountain, which im- 
mediately kills all Sorts of Animals thrown into it, except F 'rogsz 
1 and it will neither boil Garden: ſtuff nor Fleſh. 
4 Near Eftremos, in the Province of Alentejo, is a noble Spring, 
which throws up ſo much Water in Summer, as ſerves to turn 
ſeveral Mills, and, contrary to moſt others, is dried up all the M 
Winter: We are told moreover, that it petriſies Wood, or ra- 
ther ineruſtrates it with a ſtony Subſtance, 
MovuNnTains are no inconſiderable Part of the Natural Hiſtory 
of Portugal, as well from their internal Treaſures, as Height, Ex- 
tent, Se. — r. Sierra de Eftrella, formerly called Mons Her- 
minius ; the Inhabitants near it were called Lead- workers, from 
the great Numbers employed in the Manufactury and Commerce 
of that Commodity: This Mountain, or rather Chain of Moun- 
tains, runs from North to South, between the Provinces of 
Beira and Tras-Os- Montes ; on the Top of it are two Lakes of 
vuaſt Extent, and one of greater Depth, being unfathomable: 
What is ſtill more remarkable, they are calm when the Sea is 
ſo, and rough when that is boiſterous. — 2. Sierra de Maruas, i 
or the Leſer Herminius, in the Province of Mlentejo, and ftretch- 
ing itſelf out to the Town of Marvos. 2. The Rack of 
ras or, as the Mariners call i it, the Rock of * 15 * 
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Weſt of that Capital, on which are two Monaſteries cut out of 
the ſolid Rock. 4. Serra de Arabida, on the South-ſide of 
the Tagus, Or 76, formed for another Monaſtery likewiſe cut 
out of the Rocks 5. Monte Funto, adjoining to the Rock 
of Liſbon. 6. Serra de Algarve, which divides that little 
Kinzdom from Portugal. - 7. Mont EY * divides | 
Portugal from Galicia, &fc. Ce. : 1 
The Mines in Portugal are remarkable for many curious $ and 
uſeful Productions: — In the Province of Eftramadura are 
Mines of Jett, with which they make, and embelliſh many 
Parts of their Houſhold- furniture, as well as other curious 
Things. Here are likewiſe various Kinds of precious Stones, 
of prent Luſtre and Value. About 15 Miles N. W. of Li 
un, arc ſeveral Mines of Maible, of different Colours and Fine- 
nets; as likewiſe near Ebera in the Province of Mintejo- 
At Eflremoz they have a Rock of exceeding fine, variegated 
Marble; fo that great Quantities of it was fetched for erecting 
the King's Palace at Belem. Near Villa /:z5ja are fine Quaries 
of green Marble. 'Chey have here, likewiſe, a very curi- 
ous Earth, of which they make a Manutactury of Red-ware 
that has an agreeable Smell, and was ſome Time eſteemed equal 
in Value with China. To the North of Setubal, are Moun- 
tains covered with Pines and other 'I rees, among which is a 
Shrub which produces a Grain. which makes a fine Scarlet-dye : 
The Rocks of theſe Mountains are of different Colours, as 
white, green, red, and vatriegated Jaſper, which is ſo exceed- 
ing hard, that it will bear a Poliſh like Glaſs, and is uſed to or- 
nament their Houſes, Which makes them look very brilliant : lo 
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that we find no {mall Part of their Riches conſult of theſe 'cu- : 


ious Productions, which lie in the interior Parts of the Earth, 
whilft at the ſame Lime, they receive great Quantities of Gold 
from Braſil ; good Part of which, both coined and in Bars, is 
exchanged for many valuable Manufactures of the neighbouring 
Kingdoms; z which, joined with that Variety of Corn, Fruits, 
Sc. that grow in great Plenty amongſt them, (which we have 
already oba to be much the ſame as thoſe in Spain) it muſt 
be acknowledged, they not only enjoy the Neceſſaries, but ma- 
by of the Superfluities of Life: And, on theſe Accounts, are 
Vor. II. ei iich bad 5 | rather 
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rather courted for their F riendſhip, by other Powers i in Euro 


than treated with 1 and Contempt. * 


The GEOGRAPHY and NATURAL His Tory 
of FRANCE. 


Name, Situation, and Extent. 1 
RANCE is fo called from the Franks, a German Nation, by 
formerly inhabiting that Part of Germany ſtill called Fan- 
a ; which Nation invaded Gaul, and, by Degrees, ſubduing i 2 
à great Part, gave it a new Name, which at preſent includes in 
it a Variety of Nations, which in their Turns have had the 
Sovereignty, ſuch as the Goths, Romans, Burgundians and Ner- 
mans, as well as that of the Franks. _ 
It extends from the 42d to the 51ſt Degree of North Lati- 
tude, and about 8 Degrees Eaſt and 4 Degrees 40 Min. Well 
Longitude ſrom London. 75 
France is bounded on the Eaſt by Germany, Switzerland, * . 
voy, and Htaly; by the Atlantic or weſtern Ocean on the Weſte 
by the Britiſb Channel, and the Netherlands on the North, anc 
by the Mediterranean and Spain on the South. Were it not for the 
Province of Bretagne, which ſtretches itſelf above 100 Miles far 
ther into the Ocean than any other Part of the Kingdom, the Forn 
would be almoſt Square, and the Breadth and Length pretty 
nearly equal, being near 600 Miles over either Way; and if 
is allowed, that France has the Advantage of moſt Kingdoms e 
Europe, in reſpect to the Seas which border upon it, for Com 
munication and Traffic with the Reſt of the World, and which 
they are not wanting in their Endeavours to cultivate and im4 
prove. | 
Its antient Diviſion and State whats differed from the pres 
ſent. | 
In former Times it was divided into twelve Provinces, via 
Normandy, Picardy, the Jie of France, Champaign, Bretagne 
Orlaanois, Burgundy, Lyonais, Guienne, Languedoc, Daupbi 


and Provence: Theſe had N ſeveral Parliaments, who *Y | 
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their Conſent for the enacting the Laws of their Civil Govetn- 
ment; Cc. But they have been diſſolved ever ſince the Year 
1614, and the Kingdom ever ſitice is divided into 36 Provinces, 
which ordinarily go under the Name of Generalities, beings 
1. The general Government of Paris. 2. Of the I/ of France: 
3. Picard). 4. Champaign. 5. Burgundy. 6. Dauphine. 7. 
Provence. 8. Languedoc. 9. The Government du Fix. 10. 
Navarre and Bearne. 11. Guyenne and Gaſcony. 11. Saintongue 
and Angoinois. 13- D' Aiums. 14: Poitou. 15. Bretagne. 16. 
Normandy, 17. Havre de Grace, 18. Du Maine and Perehs, 
19. Orleanois. 20. Nivernois. 21. Bourbonois. 22. Lyonois. | 
23. D' Auvergne. 24. Du Limaſin. 25. Di la Marche. 26. 
The Government of Berry. 27. Touraine. 28. Anjou. 29. 
daumur. 30. Flanders. 31. Dunkirk. 32. Metz and Verdun. 
33. Toul. 34. Alſace. 35. Fanche-Campte. And, 36. Rouſ- 
fillm. But, in all theſe, there are only 12 Parliaments ſubſiſt- 
ing, viz. I Pau. 2. Dijon. 3. Rennes. 4. Genoble, 5. 
Beſancan-. 6. Bourdeaux. 7. Paris. 8. Toulouſe. 9. Met. 
10. Rouen. 11. Air. 12. Doug. . 

This Kingdom is divided, and the Dimenſions of the ſeveral 
Parts diſtinctly ſpecified in the following Table, by Mr. Tem- 


pleman.- | 
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Countrins Namet.| N 8 J 
France. 2 = 8 > 5 n 
' { Orleanais 5 — 230 180 O an 1 
Guienne 216 120|Bourdeaux 
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Pakis, ſituate in Lat. 48% 5o/ Lon. 25 25” Eaſt, the Capita} 
of all France, is illuſtrious for its Antiquity, Extent, Magnificence, 
Riches, Manufactures, &c. for we find, in the Hiftory of the Ro- 
mans, that it was conquered by them 45 Years before Chriſt, and 
poſſeſſed by them 500 Years, without any Interruption from the 
Gault. It is built in a level Plain, upon a hard Clay, between two 
Arms of the Sea. Paris is divided into 20 Quarters, and contains 
970 Streets, 50,000 Houſes, 52 Pariſhes, 80 Churches or Cha- 
pels, 3 Abbeys of Men, 8 of Women, 57 Colleges, 15 Seminaries, 
26 Hoſpitals, 12 Prifons, 55 Fountains to ſupply, the City with 
Water, 30 Bridges, 40 Squares, 5 public Libraries, 6 Royal 
Palaces, $ public Gardens,. with many Thouſands of Glas- 
Lanthorns, Guards, &c. for the Security and Tranquility of 
the City. The Houſes are, for the moſt Part, built of Hewn-. 
Stone, and uniform, the Streets of a competent Breadth, and 
kept clean by Canals and Fountains running for that Purpoſe. 
What adds greatly to the Grandeur of Paris is, that-molt of the 
Nobility of France have a Hotel, or Palace, in the City, with 
Courts and Gardens belonging to it, beſides the 1 Pa- 
laces. 

The U at Paris was deſigned el y for as ordina- 
ry Reſidence of the Royal Family, and, according to the Plan, 
was to be very large, ſuperbly finiſhed and or nahen yet, 
to this Day, is not a Quarter finiſhed. The Palace of the 
Tyhuilleries joins that of the Louvre, and is the moſt beautiſu! 

Part of it, as it is compoſed of 5 Pavilions, which are in the 
Tonic, Corinthian, and Attick Taſte, being very regular and 
beautiful, to which the Gardens, afford a moſt: * Pro- 
ſpect. 
Tneſe Gardens are ſituated „me before who Palace, 

_ conſiſting of about 30 Engliſh Statute Acres, moſt excellent!y 
laid out: On each Side is à lofty Terrace walk; the middle 
Part rather a thick Wood, with Alleys between to preſerve the 
Viſitors from the ſcorching Beams of the Sun during the Sum- 
mer Seaſon : The Parterre contain 3 Pieces of Water, finely 
ornamented with Marble Statues, Sc. The grand Walk forms 
a moſt beautiful Viſto, which terminates in a Wood, called, 
the Elyſian Fields, or Qucen's Courſe, This Garden is much tre 
quented by the beſt Company, and great Care taken that there 
| | _ 
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i x proper Decorum obſerved. Beſides which, here are ws Le 
Palais q Orleans,” and the Palais Royal, built by Cardinal Rich + 
leu, in 17363 in the Jenic and Corinthian Order: To each of 
theſe are public Gardens, but they are much more pleafant than 
elegant, having ſeveral good Walks, Fountains playing, and 
Diverſity of Company daily reſorting. 4 4 
But what particularly deſerves our Notice i is, the Royal Bo. 
tanical Garden; it is ſituated at the Extremity of Paris, and, 
though Public, is more immediately intended for the Study of 
the Learned in that Profeſſion, and, with great Care and Libe- 
rality, furniſhed for this Purpoſe : At one Side of the Garden is 
a large Amphitheatre, in which are given, Gratis, compleat 
Courſes of Lectures in Chymiſtry, Botany, Pharmacy, Ana- 
tomy, Surgery, and the Operations and Experiments, in each 
in Order, to inſtruct Pupils and gratify the Curious. 
On the Right- hand is kept the King's Cabinet of — 
to viſit which a Ticket is required ; but -all Strangers freely ad- 
mitted. The firſt Apartment conſiſts of a curious Collection 
of all Kinds of Skeletons, a Set of Fœtuſſes, a fine Collection of 
Shells and Corals, and all the new Inventions in Machinery. 
The Second is filled with a large Quantity.of Indian, and other 
Stones, Minerals and Chryſtals. -— The Fhird is a fine Col- 
e&tion of Inſects, Animals anatomically prepared, Variety of 
Fiſbes in Spirits, a new invented brazen Sphere, a Collection 
of antique Stones, as Agat, Onyx, Emerald, Topaz, Sc. 
To this we may add, the curious and expenſive Collection of 


ties, which are ſhewn, Gratis, every Sunday in the Summer Sea- 
ſon: This Collection is like that of the late Sir Hans Shane's, 
exhibited to the View of the Curious in London. But to re- 
turn to ſome other remarkable Particulars in Paris: The next to 
theſe may be mentioned, the Town houſe of Paris, which isa 
large Edifice of extraordinary Beauty. — The Abbey Royale, 
St. Germain's, is thought to be the moſt antient Abbey in Eu- 
rope, and, for its Aritiquity and curious antique Ornaments, is 
much admired, but cannot ſtand the Feſt of the modern Archi- 
tects.— The Merchant's Palace is a large Building, in the 
Doric Order, and was antiently the «Reſidence of the Kings of 
Pronce : Tue interior 7 e of ſeyeral Halls, Ms Ap» - 
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propriated to public and important Concerns : Here is — 
Chamber of Requeſts, Chamber of Accounts, but more 
cularly this was the Seat of that auguſt Aſſembly the . 
MENT of PAR1s, who were ſent into Exile, by the eſpecial 
Command of the King, for diſobeying his Orders in regard to 
the Conteſt with the Clergy about the Bull Unigenitus. ——. 

The Sorbonne is juſtly eſteemed one of the fineſt Colleges in Eu- 
rope, by which Name the whole Univerſity is frequently called. 
Here is moreover the Royal Academy of Sciences, of much 
the ſame Nature as that of the Royal Society in London, 
Here is likewiſe an Academy for refining the French Language; 
alſo, Academies for Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture; 
for the Improvement of all Mechanic Arts and ManufaQures, 
as Tapeſtry, Moſaic Work in Plate, Steel, Iron, Braſs, Em- 
broidery, Sc. The principal ManufaQtury in Paris ate Gold 
and Silver Stuffs, wrought Silks, Velvets, Gold and Silver Lace, 
Tapeſtry, Ribbons, Linen, and Glaſs. Paris, concludes 
« Buſching, is the Center of all good Taſte and Merriment, 
<« and here Vanity and Pleaſure reign in a very high Degree.“ 
It lies 200 Miles South-eaſt of London, 550 Welt of Vie, 
680 N. E. of Madrid, and 700 N. W. of Rome. 

The INHABITAN TS, as we have already obſerved, are 2 
Mixture of the antient Gaul, Romans, Franks, Viſigoths and 
Burgundigns, but chiefly the Gauls who, though the Roman: 
and Franks ſucceſſively ſubdued, they did not however expel ; 
the Gauls_ {till remaining the Body of the People, though the 
Romans, and afterwards the Franks obtained the Government of 
the Country. 

The Temper and Diſpoſition of this People Ceſar, in his 
Tims, repreſents as yolatile and unſteady, but quick-witted 
and ready in Apprehenſion; and their Sueceſſors are pretty much 
of the ſame Nature, very pert, and witty in Converſationg and 
love Raillery to excels ; they affect Freedom and Gallantry, 
and ſeldom perplex themſelves with Jealouſy ; their Converla- 
tion moſtly tends to double Entendres, Faſhions, Plays, and 
W to ſuit their natural bs 85 they generally — 
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* Here we might entertain our Readers with a much lar gre * 
count of Paris ; but, as this would not conſſt with gur F 

ſhall refer the Reader to the Curioſities of Paris in IX Letters, 9 18 
liſhed by Mr. Oæcen, and to other modern Hiſtories of that Nation. 
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Talent, it ought to be conſidered as variable, and treated with 
Caution. Their Genius in general tends to the Study of 
the Arts and Sciences; but the military Arts, and Science of 
Defence, are their favourite Studies; and it muſt be acknow- 
edged, that France has produced many learned and induftrious 
Men in all Arts and Sciences, eſpecially in the preſent Age, 
wherein, beſides the vaſt Improvements they have made in the 
Art of War, all the Parts of mechanical, mathematical, and 
philoſophical Sciences have been incouraged and improved: 
Witneſs, their many public Seminaries for Learning, where, 
belide the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, already men- 
toned, they have a great Number of Univerſities. 


3 very early in ſome of the meridional Parts of France. 


but the Franks being Pagans, it was ſuppreſſæd till Clavis, the 
hith King, was converted by the Perſuaſion of his Wife Cletil- 
4, and by their Means brought about the Converſion of the 
Franks, Hence it was; that the Title of 9 Chriſtian King was 
given to the King of France. At preſent, Popery is the 
eltabliſhed Religion of France: But the Gallican Church pre- 
tends to enjoy greater Liberties and Privileges, and to be leſs 
ſubject to the See of Rame, than any other Chriſtian State of 
that Communion. However, we find the Nation divided into 
two great Parties, one of them zealous in defending the Rights 
ofthe Gallican Church againſt the Encroachments of Rome, and 
the other no leſs zealous in aſſerting the Papal Supremacy : For 
many Years paſt, the Jeſuits have appeared to have the Aſcen- 


may be favoured by the Government, the People, in general, 
ve more moderate and rational in their Sentiments,* 


preſent, . the French LANGUAGE is voluble and elegant, and 
much admired for its Sweetneſs. It is true, by Means of the 
Liberty 


* For a more particular Account of the Religion of the Gallican 
Church, ſee the Iſt Vol. of Philology, p. 394, 395» 396. 
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geculiar Politeneſs to all Strangers; but, notwithſtanding this 


The antient RELIGION of the Gault was Paganiſm to the 
higheſt Degree: However it is certain, that Chriſtianity was 


dt. Ireneus is ſaid to have come hither in the ſecond Century; 


dency, to whom we may aſcribe the Conſtitution Unigenitus, 
ater ſo long and warm a Struggle: But how greatly ſoever this 


The antient Language was the fame as the Britons ; but at 
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Liberty they take in the Pronunciation, leaving out harſh Ter. 
minations and Conſonants, it is pliant enough, though not ſo 
ſweet as the Ttalians : And though they have taken a great deal 
ot Pains to refine it, yet it muſt be confeſſed that, by this Means, 
they have left” out and exploded many old Words which were 
ſtrong and expreffive, and have given us none to lupply their 
Place. This is the Reaſon why the French Tongue is not now 
very copious, nor heroic. But notwithſtanding this Tongue 
has nothing of pecukar Majeſty in it, the French have been very 
fond of promoting the Uſe of it in Foreign Courts; and it i; 
now not only made Uſe of in moft Courts of Europe, but is the 
moſt generally e of any modern Language f in Chri- 
flendom. 
In regard to the perhbnsgel of the Men, we may juſtly ſay, 
that they are like our own Nation, tall and ſhort, handſome 
and ordinary ; but generally more ſprightly 111 active, tempe- 
rate in Diet and Drinking. 
| They are extremely laviſh in Drefs, and pride themſelves 
much in this Taſte, and in every Thing relating to it; and 
eſtcem themſelves the Leaders of Europe in "the Modes of Dreſs, 
in which they ſo e ee. vary and change, as if it was their 
principal Study. - The Women may claim a great Part 
of the foregoing Stixe, their greateſt Fault is their immode- 
rate Painting, which is become ſo general, that a Stranger 
would be ready to imagine,. on public Days, all the Women 
handſome and Perſons of Quality. However, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, they have many fine, perfonable Women, who 
walk with a free, eaſy, genteel Air, which is difficult t. to be imi- 
tated by thoſe who wear Riff Stays. - 
Laſtly, with reſpect to the Nobility. and Gentry of France 
their Hotels, or Palaces,” their Coaches, Furniture, and Drels 
is very brilliant, 'and their Attendants and Retinue of. Servants 
very numerous and ſhowy. But the Plebeians, in gene- 
ral, are miſerably poor, and greatly oppreſſed by the Nobility, 
who are all petty Tyrants, and the Peaſants their mere Slaves, 
The Riches of the Nation, accumulated by few Hands, 
is very unequally divided: The ſad Effects of ill-contrived 


' economy, v here the Cultivation of the Land, ane _ Wel- 
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hire of the Farmer, are the leaſt 9 of the legiſlative | 
Power. 

The Government of Frans i is ſaid to be in the Ling and ha 
States : But, with too much Juſtice, we may ſay, that the 
only legiſlative Power is at preſent in the King, whoſe Edits 
(with a SOIT Cr tel eft notre bon plaiſir, ſo be it, for ſuck is our 
Will and Pleaſure) being regiſtered in the Parliament of Paris 
(which is chiefly compoſed of Perſons at the Devotion of the 
Court) have the full Force of the Law. - Theſe Parliaments, 
with much Difficulty, retain little more than Name with Re- 
ſpe& to their Power; the King ſends his Edicts to be regiſtered, 

and if they durſt preſume to make Remonſtrances in Favour of 
Truth, the Liberty or Happineſs of the Subject, they are diſ- 
ſolved, and ſometimes baniſhed, as was the Parliament of Paris 
inthe Year 1720; and we have an Inſtance of much later Date 
when the Parliament took the Liberty of remonſtrating, in Fa- 
your of religious Liberty, againſt the unreaſonable Impoſitions 

of the jeſuitical Prieſt, or the Bull Unigenitusz and in Juſtice to 

the preſent ſubſiſting Parliaments. in, France it muſt be acknow- | 
ledged, they have made many noble Efforts in order to retrieve = 
and ſupport their antient Power, Authority, and Influence, in 1 
the Defence of civil and religious Liberty, againſt the Incroach- | 
ments of the Crown, or the undue Influence of Prieſts. 

Their chief HarBouRs on the Ocean are, Breſi, Dunkirk, 
St. Male's, Havre de Grace, Calais, Mardyke, Dieppe, Blavet, 
Rauen, Rochefort, La Rachelle, Bourdeaux, Brouage, Bayonne, 
S. On the Mediterranean ares OR Temes, and Au- 


tubes, 1 
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The Alx in general is temperate, equally 3 from the 
Extremities of Heat and Cold; on which Account it is preferabl 

to Germany and the Northern Countries, on the one Hand, 4 

it is to Spain and Italy on the other, which happy Situation oc- 

cations a Plenty of all Things deſirable, at leaft neceſſary, i in 

Life, ——— As all Sorts of Corn and excellent Wine, Hemp, | 

Flax, Saffron, the beſt Salt in the World, and Mines of Iran, 

Copper, Lead, Marble, 2 They have likewiſe many uſeful 
Commodities in great Perfection and Plentys as Brandy, A1 5 
Vox. U. Gg „% 
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Saffron, Paper, Glaſs, Almonds, Prunes, Cheſnuts, Coral, 
Wood, Cream of Tartar, Alamode, rich Silks and Brocades, 
Linen and Woolen-cloth, Soap, Verdigreaſe, &c, 

The SoiL'is, however, very different in diſtant Parts of this 
Kingdom : Thus in Provence, in the upper Part, the Air ix 
temperate, and- the Soil fertile in producing Corn, Paſture, 
Fruits, &c. In lower Provence, the Air is exceflive hot, the 
Soil dry and ſandy, and principally produces Pomegranates, O. 
ranges, Lemons, and other Trees and Fruits requiring Heat, 
In ſome Parts of Languedoc, as it is a mountainous Coun. 
try, great Part being barren, produces little elſe than Rye and 
Cheſnuts. In the Viſcounty of Seules Saintong Woods 
abound with Timber, and a great Part very fit for Ship- build. 
ing ; but is too remote from any Sea-port to be rendered of great 
Utility. Other Parts yields Corn in a pretty good Degree, but 
is more remarkable for Fruits, whilſt Burgundy, for its greater 
Fertility, is called the Mother of Wine and Corn. *Tis like. 
wiſe a Saying among the French, that Picardy is the Granary 
and Magazine of France in Corn, Flax, and many valuable 
Fruits. In the Province of Gaftmois they have Saffron in 
oreat Plenty, fine Meadows and Paſture, and ſome of the beſt 
of Butter; nor muft we omit the Foreſt of Orleans, which con- 
tains 14000 Acres of Wood of various Kinds, Oak, Elm, Aſh, | 
c. and the Foreſt of Fontainbleau hear as large; and near Mar- 
chiſnoir is a Foreſt of tall, ſtrait Timber, of 4000 Trees. 

 ManxuFACTUREs, which depend on the peculiar Produce 
of ſome Parts, are thoſe of Salt-Petre in the County of Burgung. 
In the Wood of the County of Sault there are ſeveral large Glaſs- 
Houſes. At Adge in the Provence of Languedoc, they 
have an Herb called Kak, which they ſow, the Aſhes of which 
ſerves to make Glaſs, and Soap. A large ManufaQury of 
Woolen-cloths at Abbeville in Picardy. Likewiſe, Sail- cloth, 
black and green Soap ; alſo Fire-arms, Linens and Stuffs, — 
At Valenciennes they make Woolen-Stuffs, Camblets, and Bara- 
cans; but principally the beſt fine Lawn is manufaQured here, 
for the Sale of which there is a Hall eſtabliſhed. Nevers, 
in Nivemois, is famous on Account of the great Quantities of 
Glaſs, white Iron, and fine Earthen-ware manufactured in thoſe 
Parts. At Pont-de-Se the Trade chiefly conſiſts in 1 
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$:1t-Petre, rehning Sugar, &c, — At Auvergne they have 


ManufaCturies of Iron and Steel- ware, Paper, Paſte-board, and 
Thread, both for Exportation as well as home Conſumption. 

The MounTAINs in France are many of them remarkable: 
Some in.the Provence of Dauphine abound with a great Variety 
of beautiful Flowers, and a vaſt Number of phyſical Plants, &«, 
grow upon them; and many of them produce differend Kinds 
of Wood and Shrubs. Mount Breſier, near the Alps, 
often breaks out into Flames. The Golden Mount, as it 
js called, but more properly the Diamond Mount, in Dauphine, 
affords a Variety of precious Stones. In the Mountains 
of the Seneſchalſbip of Moulins there are Mines of Lead, Copper, 
and Iron, and covered with Fir-trees. — The Mountains 
of Perigard abound with Cheſnut- trees. In Dauphine there is 
an inacceſſible Mountain, ſaid to be fo, as it is an inverted Py- 
ramid, broader at the Top than at the Bottom. In Cham- 
pagne they have ſeveral Mountains covered with Wood, like 
Foreſts, affording Plenty of Game, together with Mines of 
Iron and other Metals, but is chiefly noted for a peculiar Kind 
of Grape, producing a light Wine, well known in England by 
the Name of Champagne. 

There are ſome Mins of Silver and Copper in Alſace, name- 
ly, at St. Geromani, &c. but the working of it is attended with 
ſuch Expence as to be of little Uſe to the Proprietor. Alſo Quar- 
ries of white Alabaſter, black Marble, and Jaſper of ſeveral 
Colours; Mines of Coals at Dyonois. In Languedoc ſeveral 
Mines of rich Metals and Minerals, and Quarries of Marble 


and Alabaſte r... Marble Stones of all Colours, and 


particularly of Fleſh-coloured Marble at Carmette in Languedoc, 
Mines of Coal, and a Kind of Gum, of which they make Tar, 
at Beſeers, in Languedoc. The Province of Caminges abounds 
with Marble; ſo that their Houſes are-chiefly built of it. 

A prodigious Mine of Chalk at Laverdan in Commges, ——— 
Mines of Iron, Copper, Tin, and Lead, in Gritany. —— 
At Berry there is a Mine of Oker, which ſerves for melting of 
Metals, and for Dying, particularly, the beſt Drab-cloths. 
In the Province of Anjer, ſeveral Quarries of fine white Stone. 

There are alſo Subterranean CAvVERNS, as that in the Foreſt 
of St, Aubin du Cormier in Bretagne, through which floweth a 
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mighty Torrent of Water; and another near | Njong, Gow 
which proceeds 2 violent Wind, In the Neighbourhood 
of Niſmes there is a ſubterranean Paſſage which, as they ſay, 
reaches to Arles (under the Rhine) which is 20 Miles Diſtant, 
ln Dauphine there is the Cave of our Lady of Balm, which 
is between 4 and 5 Fathoms broad, and from 5 to 8 Feet deep, 
There is another at Baulme, 12 Miles from Beſancon, and is 
above 300 Feet under Ground, wherein may be ſeen a Numb 
of Icicles hanging in the Vault, and in the Bottom a little Ri. 
ver, frozen in Summer, and flowing in the Winter: So that it 
is a good Ice - houſe, to the neighbouring People. 
In the Valley of Liberthat, in Alſace, there is a Cavern, out 
of which flows an oily Liquor, which being diſtilled and pre- 
pared by Art, yields a moſt excellent ſalubrious Oil.——There 
are ſeveral, very remarkable, near Salins in Burgundy, the Ex- 
tent of which, taken altogether, is about 400 Feet in Length, 
and 60 in Breadth : The Deſcent is under a Pavilion, which 
ſtands in the Middle of a Court, by 40 Stone-ſteps and 20 of 
Wood : At the Bottom of the Cave, you may ſee, by the Help 
of lighted Torches, fix Springs of Salt-water,. and two of Freſh, 
guſhing out and running with great Rapidity ; the Streams are 
kept ſeparate by proper Trenches. Thence you go into other 
Vaults, ſupported by large Pillars, wherein are proper Reſer- 
yoirs, and Engines are employed to bring it to the Top; and 
the Salt-water being put into Salt-pans, great Quantities of Salt 
is made of it. It is obſervable that this Water is moſt ſtrong!y 
impregnated in rainy, or moiſt Weather; and for this, and 
other Reaſons, it is concluded, that this- Water acquires its 
Saltnefs from ſome vaſt Rocks of Salt thro? which j it paſſes j wi its 
ſubterranean Courſe, 
The Laxes of this Kingdom are but few: There is one 
near La Beſſe, in which, if you throw a Stone it will cauſe a 
Noiſe like | hunder :: Another at I/eire in Avergne: — 
There is one at the Top of 2 Hill near Alegre, which is ſaid to 
be Bottomleſs. 
There are ſome init Canals; Pe famous one at * 
guedhe, which was begun in the Year 1666, and compleated in 
1680, at an immenſe Expence, in the Reign of Lewis XIV. to 
make à Communication between the Ocean and the Aediterro. 
nian, 
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wan, for a ſpeedier Paſſage of the French Fleet; but it has, on 
many Accounts, failed of anſwering the Ends propoſed. To which 
we may add, the Canal of Calais, whereby you may go eaſily, 

by Water, from Calais to St. Omer, Gravelines, Dunkirk, pres, 
Fe. a Work of great Utility to the neighbouring Inhabitants, - 

The Canal of Orleans, which begins about two Leagues di- 
fant from the City, runs in a Courſe of 18 Leagues; the Ad- 
vantages to the Public, and the Duties ariſing from it, are very 
conſiderable. * 15 

The RiveRs in this Kingdom are very many; but the Prin- 
cipal are the Loire, the Rhone, the Garonne, and the Seine: 
The Waters of which are, in general, ſoft, clear, and -whole- 
ſome. The Loire takes its Courſe North and N. W. being, 
with all its Windings from its Source to the Sea, computed ta 
run about 500 Miles. The Rhone flows on $. W. to 
Lyons, and then runs on due South till it falls into the Mediter- * 
ranean, 
takes its Courſe firſt N. E. and has a Communication with the 
Mediterranean by Means of a Canal, the Work of Lewis XIV. 
The Seine, ſoon after its riſe, runs to the N. W. viſit- 
ing Troyes, Paris, and Rowen in its Way. All of theſe re- 
ceive Additions, by a Variety of others falling into them, in 
their Courſe, and, in general, abound with Plenty of Fiſh of 
the beſt Kinds, in their reſpective Seaſons, 

MIxERAL WATERS: At Sultzbach, in Alſace, famous for 
the Cure of the Palſey, Weakneſs of the Nerves, and the Gra- 
vel : — In the Dutchy of Burgundy there are four remark- 
able Springs, one at Apoigny, the Water of which is cold and 
ferruginous ; At Promeau, near Nais, the Water of its 
is luke-warm and infipid : At Bourbon- Lanct, a City in 
Autunois, the Spring is called le Grand Limbe, ſo hot that a Man 
cannot bear his Hand in it two Minutes. Theſe have neither 
dmell nor Taſte ; yet it is found, by Experiment, that they are 
impregnated with Salt and Sulphur. Another Mineral Spring 
is at Sainte Rhino, the Water of which is clear, cold, and. inſi- 
pid: Two at Dauphine, riſing. but a ſmall; Diſtance from 
each other; one is Salt, and the other Sweet. At Bagners are 
kveral wholeſome Minerals and Baths, to which People reſort 
« to the Englip Baths, at Spring and Autumn: —— Forges, 

| | h in 


The Garronne riſes in the Pyrenean Mountains, 
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in Normandy, is likewiſe famed for its Mineral Waters: 
One at St. Amand, celebrated for the Cure of the Gravel, ang 
all Obſtructions: —— Another at Sermaize, in Champagne, o 
| the Game Quality. —— There are ſeveral Mineral Springs at 
Neris, in Bourbonnois, which, being ſomewhat me 
united into one Canal that turns 3 Mills. 
.  SeRINGS remarkable in France are, the Friſh-well, near V.. 
ford in Burgundy, about 15 Fathom wide at the Top, and 20 
Deep; but ſometimes flows fo inſtantaneouſly and exceſſively as 
to overflow, and produce a rapid Stream. The burning Spring 
at Saſſenage. At Roqueburne, in Languedoc, there is 3 
Spring, on the Waters of which ſwim a Kind of Oil of exceed. 
ing ſalutary Nature, applied internally or externally : 
But there is a Spring near Aigne, in Auvergne, which boils vio- 
lently, and makes a Noiſe like Water thrown upon Lime; it 
bas little or no. Taſte; but has a poiſonous Quality, and the 
Birds that drink of it die inſtantly. 
The remarkable AnNIMALs in France, either 2 in 
Form, in Size, or Colour, from thoſe in England, e but 
a ſmall Part of the Natural Hiſtory. Auvergne is noted for a 
good Breed of Horſes; but moſt of their Provinces have the 
ſame Variety of Cattle, Sheep, Deer, Fowl, wild and tame, 
as are common in Exgland: Some of their Foreſts abound with 
wild Goats, but their Hair is not ſo valuable as thoſe of Smyrna 
and Aleppo, (which is a uſeful and neceſſary Commodity in the 
Manufacture of Hats) bat is of a more faint and weaker Na- 
ture. It is likewiſe remarkable, that though they have great 
Plenty of Sheep, the Wool in general is coarſer and weaker in 
Nature than that of neighbouring Nations, fo that they have a 
great Quantity brought from Spain for the Manufacture of their 
finer Cloths, and, by Stratagem and illicit Practice, they pro- 
cure a great Deal of the Engliſh Growth, well known to be the 
Bane of that Branch of our Engliſ Trade. It is likewiſe 
obſervable, that they abound with Coneys, both of the Hare 
and Rabit Kind; ſome Warrens are the Property of private 
Perſons; but many of the Foreſts and Places where they are 
Plenty, are appropriated to the Uſe of the Nobility and Gentry 
of ſome diſtinguifting Rank, and Hares are every where 
deemed Royal Game; ſo that Hiſtoriant, in general, agree, in 
Parts 
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Parts where they may de thought Plenty, the Peaſant does 

not dare to kill one under the Puniſhment of Death, or the Gal- 
lies ; as was obſervedof Wool, fo it may be, with equal Truth, 
firmed of the Fur or Wool of theſe Animals, that it is much 
weaker in the Nature of it than that of Eng/þh Growth: 80 
that, could a more effectual Method be taken to prevent the 
Exportation of this Commodity from England, it would abſo- 
Jutely put it out of the Power of the French to rival us in that 
Branch of our Trade in England, as would, in a great Meaſure, 
be demonſtrable from a Compariſon of our Exports in the Arti- 
cle of Hats in Time of War, and in a Time of Peace, eſpeci- 
ally the preſent War; and which would not be an improper Ob- 
ject of the Attention of the Legiſlature. 

ANTIQUITIES and other CURIOSITIES in this Kingdom. "There 
was nothing more famous in Gaul, after the Romans had con- 
quered it, than the Temple which 60 Nations of this Country 
built at Lyons, to the Honour of the Remans and of Auguſtus, 
Each of theſe Nations gave a Statue, with Inſcriptions, to adorn 
the Altar, of which there are ſtill fome Remains. The 
Grotto of our Lady de la Balme at Dauphine. An Amphithe= 
atre and triumphal Arch at Orange, in Languedoc, ereQed in 
Memory of the Battle obtained by Marius and Catulus over the 
Canbrianes and Teutones. Near Poitiers, a Stone of prodi- 
gious Size, 25 Feet by 17 Feet; — it is ſupported by four 
Pillars, and has given Occafion to many Conjectures; but Hi- 
ſtory don't aſcertain the Occafion of it. The Gates and 
triumphal Arch at Reims, three of which do ſtill retain the 
Name of Heathen Deities, viz. of the Sun, of Mars, and of 
Ceres, In the Abbey of Clervanx, in Champagne, there is 
a Caſk that holds 800 Tons of Wine. A curious Foun- 
tain at Doue, in Anjou, in the Form of a Horſe-ſhoe, 72 Feet 
in Circuit, and 3 in Depth, with many pretty Devices. 

We have already given ſome Account of the Royal Palaces, 
Library, Gardens, Cc. at Paris. And though we would not 
enter much into the Account of their publice Edihces, ſome other 
Particulars juſtly claim- our Notice, as the Palace of Verſailles, 
the ordinary Reſidence” of the Royal Family. About 12 Miles: 
from Paris (near which is the Porcelain Manufacture) the Front 
of the Chateau was built in 1691, is of the Corinthian and Doric 
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Orders, very large and magnificent, but not in modern Taſte 
tho” there are many additional Apartments and Decorations ex- 
ceedingly ſuperd. — The Gardens are vaſtly extenſive, divid. 
edinto innumerable pleaſant Walks and rural Alleys, which are 
moſt profuſely crowded with Variety of marble Statues, _ 
The Water-works, in the Gardens, are the Surprize of all Be. 
holders : Monuments of Louis le Grand's unparalleled Vanity 
there is a Dolphin, which, as a Jet d Eau, caſts up the Water 
near 60 Feet high, which is ſurrounded with all Kinds of Ani. 
mals, diſplaying their aqueous Wonders in all the Variety that 
Art could invent; ſo that they are allowed to be the moſt ex. 
traordinary Water- works of any in Europe. What furthers 
more claims our Notice, is the delightful Summer-houſe, or 
more properly the Seat of Love, TRxianon, built in the Taſte 
of an Italian Villa; the exterior Part is cruſted over with varie- 
gated Marble, the Inſide decorated with fine Paintings in Imita- 
tion of the richeſt China. —— Near this is the Menagery of 
foreign Animals and Birds, To theſe Curioſities we may add 
ſome other Particulars which deſerve our Deſcription in diffe- 
rent Parts of this Kingdom, as the Town-houſe at Lyons, their 
Libraries, Obſervatories, and their Exchange. — The noble 
Palaces, Cathedral, and Univerſity, at Avignon : —— The 
Univerſity and Academy of Belles Lettres at Toulouſe : Some 
of their moſt remarkable Bridges, the Pont de P Arch in Picardy, 
of 22 Arches over the Seine A very large one of Timber 
over the Moſelle at Thionville; one of Stone over the ſame 
River, at Toule; —— that ſurprizing Bridge of one Arch at 
Briva, in Avergne, reſting upon two Mountains of prodigious 
Height ; one of 12 Arches at Pontoiſe, built of Free- 
ſtone; and at Corbeil, one of Ten, and the other of Two. 
But it would be almoſt endleſs to attempt a Deſcription of all 
their public Edifices, which are, for the moſt Part, grand and 
magnificent ; whilſt the Hotels, or Houſes of the Tradeſmen 
and Mechanics are almoſt every where mean and low, the Diſ- 
parity or Difference being every where too conſpicuous not to 
fall under the Notice and Cenſure of every Gentleman who 
Travels in France. For which Reaſon we ſhall refer the Curi- 
ous to the Hiſtories of their public Buildings, &c. 
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. Situatlon, and E ti: 
HIS Country was antiently called Gallia . * the 
Inhabitants Belge; But it was then of a much larger ex- 


and likewiſe Father Briet's Tables, no leſs than twenty-one 
Nations were included under that Denomination, taking in good 


Netherlands, or Low Countries, are at preſent, the Britiſb Ocean, 
or the North Sea; on the North; the ſame Ocean with Part of 
Picardy on the Weſt; the ſame Ocean with Champagne and Lorrain 


County of Embden, or Eaſi Frigfland, on the Eaſt. 
The greateſt Part of the Netherlands was. conquered by the 
Romans, and that Part of it which lies towards Gaul continued in 


The Diviſion of the Low Countries, into ſo. many States, is de- 
rived from the Earls or Counts of Ardenne, Towards the Yeat 
940, Luxemburg.or Limburg was given to the younger Sons of 
+ the Earl of Ardenne; Brabant and Namur were alſo included; 
Flanders was a wild, and waſte Country, in n 
included Artois, and both conſtituted the Eatldom of Flanders. 


ſeparate Earldom many Y ears, but, afterward united. Hol- 
land and Zealand, a rude and unpeopled Country, was wade : an 
Earldom, by the Emperor Lewis II. Friefland was but Part of, the 
Country of the antient Friſi, and ſome Patt of Utrecht ; and 
Overyſſel as well as Groningen were Part of the epiſcopal See of 
Utrecht ; But theſe; i in Proceſs of- Time, at different Pe ciods, 

by Conqueſts, * Treaties, &, 1 beepn le + hy 8 
Vor. II. Hh" a a 
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tent than the preſent Netherland; for, according to Julius Ce/ar, | 


Part of Germany and of France Whereas the Boundaries of the 


on the South; and the Biſhoprick of Triers, or Treves, the Dut- 
. chy of Juliert and Cleves, the Biſhoprick of Moyer, and the 


their SubjeCtion tll the Decline of that Empire ;, after which; 
the Franks became Maſters af it, and; under the French Go- - 
vernment, it was Part of the Kingdom of Metz, or Auſtraſia. | 
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—— Guelderlayd was Part of the French Kingdom of ufira- 
fa, and called the Dutchy of Guelderland. — Zutphen was a 
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the Houſe of Auſtria ; but the Particulars we cannot minutely 
ſpecify in this Place. We ſhalt next take Notice of the Diviſion 
and Dimenſions of the ſeveral Provinces, ſometimes, in 
ral, called the Seventeen Provinces, and then of what "a 
tiently called the S paniſb, or, as they are now ſtilled, the Auftri. 
an Netherlands, I heſe, Wie to Mr, Templeman' s Tables, 
are as follows. 


Countries Names. | Squares I I | Chief Cities, 
Net berlands. 2 T 2 * 
Brabant 3,266] 98] 66|[RrvsstLs | 
J | Flanders 2,945] 86] 58|Ghent 
| Hainault | 1,449] 57] 5ol Mons 
1 rei 990 63 32 Arras ' 
: Namur 425] 33] 51jNomur 
P apifis < Luxemburg | 2,700] 74] 65 Luxemburg 
1 Limburg 612 38] 28|Limbury 
Antwerp | 10 |" 2| Antwerp 
Mecblin 30 9 a4|Mecblin 
_ 1 Guelders ' 400} 36) 231Guelder 
" 4 Cambreſis 150 "| 188 oY 
ITN | ö 
Sik | Total— I 12,968 1 | 


The Auſtrian Netherlands, according to ſome modern Geo- 
graphers, contain the following ten Province: 
The Earldom of Artois, the Earldom of Hainault, the Eafl. 
dom of Cambreſis, the Earldom of Flanders, the Duchy of Lux- 
emburg, the Marquiſate of the Holy Empire, the Duchy of Lim- 
Burg, the Lordſhip of Mechlin, the Earldom of Namur, and the 
Duchy of Brabant. 
Ghent, or Gant, ſituate in Latitude 51 3, Longitude 5 
35 Eaſt, is the capital City of Flanders, in the Auftrian 
Low Countries, lying on the four Rivers Scheld, Lys, Liu, 
and Mourwater, which are all navigable, beſides Canals, whence 
it is well ſituated for foreign Trade: It is 30 Miles diſtant from 
Tournay towards the North, 28 from Bruſſe to the North-welt, 
26 from Antwerp to the South-weſt, and 33 from Offend toward: 
the Eaſt: It is one of the largeſt Cities in Europe, being near 7 
Miles in Compaſs within the Walls, defended by Walls and 
Jome other Fortifications z but their principal Security is that, 
by ſhutting up the Sluices, all the Country for a Mile round 
of be laid under Water. The Inhabitants were always deem. 
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bold Attempts to regain, or increaſe, their Liberty, tho? often 
it only tended to their greater Oppreſſion. The City is 
remarkable in Hiſtory for the famous Treaty concluded 1576, 
by the Name of the Pacification of Ghent. The City was, 
notwithſtanding, inveſted and taken by the French King in 
1678. The French however did not keep it lopg, but reſtored 
it to the Spaniards by the Treaty of Nimeguen, — - The City 
was erected into a Biſhop's See, at the Requeſt of King Philip 
and Cornelius Fanſenius the firſt Biſhop, et whom 1 Janſe- 
niſts have their Name. he Cathedral Church is a fine, large, 
and handſome Building; they have, beſides, 20 Churches, 
Chapels, Oc. Several magnificent Edifices for civil Uſes, Hof- 
pitals, Schools, Sc. The Town-houſe, or Guildhall, is a 
double Building with two Fronts, one a curious Piece of antient 
| Architecture, built in 1480; the other in a beautiful modern 
Taſte, near which is a high Tower with a remarkably fine 
Clock and Chime of Bells, one of which, named Roland, weighs 
12,000 b. Wt. The Trade of Ghent copliſts chiefly in Cloths, 
Silks, Stuffs, &c. in which, as well as in other Commodities, 
their Trade is ſo conſiderable, that they have no leſs than 50 
Companies. . There ate here two Canals, one, which 
the States of Randers cauſed to be begun in 1613, leads to 
Bruges ; the other, cut about the Year 1560, leads to Sas Van 
Cbent, and thence into the Sea. 

The Inhabitants are repreſented, by Ceſar, as the moſt Va- 
liant of all the Gaull. Many other Authors of later Date com- 
mend their martial Spirit, Their Induſtry is likewiſe very con- 
ſpicuous, by the vaſt Traffic they, have, for many Ages paſt, 
maintained with all Nations in Europe, and in the more remote 
Parts of the World, Their Ingenuity has alſo appeared in the 
Invention of many uſeful Arts, ſuch as the, making Cloths, and 
worſted Stuffs, which the Englih learned of the Flemings, and 
the Perfection, if not Invention of the Compaſs : And their pe- 
culiar Taſte, and Genius for Sculpture and Painting is evident, 
from the many finiſhed Pieces which adorn their Houſes ——— 
Their Habits and Houſes are generally very neat. The Nobi- 
lity and Gentry imitate the French very much in their Dreſs and 
Way of Living, and they will have ſomething of Silver and 
Gold on their Cloths, if they have none in their Pockets. The 
Hh 2 | Sen- 
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Gentry are likewiſe very fond of Coaches and Equipage; but 
Delicacy in Food is not ſo much regarded. 

With Reſpect to LEARNING, there are but few Univerſities 
in the fufrian Netherlands, viz. at Louvain, Douay, and Lie ge; 
and five in the United Provinces, viz. Leyden, Utrecht, Waker 
Groningen, and Harderwyck ; but at Antwerp, and other large 
Cities, there are Academies for Painting, Sculpture, Architec- 
ture, and Mathematics. 

Their Language is the Flemiſh and 1550 Dutch, a Kind of Di- 

alect of the Teutonic, or antient German, but with many French 
and Latin Words intermixed, which found ſomewhat harſh and 
unpleaſant to thoſe who do not underſtand it : But is greatly 
altered by the Accent and Pronunciation of the more Learned 
and Polite. And there is much the ſame Variation in their Pro- 
nunciation i in different Provinces, as there is of the Engl Lan- 
guage in the different Counties of England. 
The Inhabitants of theſe Countries were antiently Idolators, 
and worſhipged the Britiſh Deities, the Sun, the Moon, Tuiſco, 
Wooden, Thor, Friga, and Saturn, according to the reſpectiye 
Day of the Week. Chriſtianity firſt began to be propagated 
ag by Viniſrid, in the 8th Century; and the RELIGION of 
theſe Countries was that of the Romi/ſh Church, before the Re- 
formation: But the Proteſtant Religion beginning to prevail 
here ſoon after the Reformation, the King of Spain ſet up the 
Inquiſition in the Year 1566, and gave Orders to puniſh, with 
Death, all thoſe whom the Church of Rome declared Heretics; 
which not only gave great Diſcontent to the People in general, 
as an Infringement of their Liberty and Privileges, but occaſion- 
ed a bloody War, which ended in the total Alienation of Seven 
of the Provinces. At preſent, the Roman Catholic Religion 
only is profeſſed in the Auſtrian Netherlands; and in the United | 
Provinces, that of Calvin | is Predominant, but with Toleration of 
al! others. . 

With Reſpect to the CIvII GovERNMENT of the Low Coun- 
tries, ſome Hiſtorians repreſent them 'as under great Diſadvan- 
tages for Want of a Sovereign of their own reſiding amongſt 
them; to enact wholeſome Laws, and conſult the Good of their 
Country: They are ſubje& to the Queen of Hungary, and go- 
yerned by a Deputy under thę Title of Govermr Gengral of * 
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Netherlands, who is aſſiſted by ſeveral Councils, viz - theCoun- 
cil of State, the Privy-council, the Council of Finances, and 
the Chamber of Accompts : But, notwithſtanding theſe Coun- 
cils, the levying of Money and enacting of new Laws belong 
to the Convention of the three Eſtates, compoſed of the Nobi- 
lty, principal Clergy, and Deputies of the chief Cities, who, 
in general, diſcover a zealous Regard to ſupport their antient 
Privileges, and, however they may be ſoothed and flattered, are 
not to be threatened into any Meaſures they diſapprove. 
The two grand Ports belonging to the Queen of Hungary are, 
Oftend and Newport ; though the latter is pretty well fortiſied, 
the chief Strength conſiſts in its Sluices, by Means of which all 
the Country round about can be laid under Water inſtantane- 
ouſly. (Both put into the Poſſeſſion of the French, and gar- 
riſon'd by them, . ſince the Commencement of the preſent 
War. Dendermonde,' which has 4 Gates and 26 Bridges, 
is a Barrier-town, according to Treaty 1715. Bergen- 
p- om is one of the ſtrongeſt and beſt fortified Places in the 
World, its Harbour very fine, defended on every Side by ſtrong 
Forts; beſides which, Namur, © Tournay, Luxemburg, ret, 
Boiſſeduc, and Mons, are exceeding ſtrong Towns, in ſome 
Meaſure fortified by Nature; but no Expence has been ſpared 
to render them ſecure from the . of V by all che 
Methods that 4 — could invent. 

5 De Natural Wauroent. | 

The Clit greatly differs in the ſeveral Provinces; in 
thoſe towards the South, it does not differ much from England, 
though the Seaſons are more regular. In the Northern Provin- 
ces, the Winter is generally very ſharp, and the Middle of Sum- 
mer ſultry hot: But the exceſſive Heat, or Cold, is mw for about 
a Month or fix Weeks, © 
The Arx is reckoned very 'Wholeſome, except when thick 
Fogs ariſe, which are too common in the Winter through the 
Moiſtneſs of the Country: But theſe ate, in ſome Meaſure, 
prevented of any noxious Conſequences by dry, eaſterly Winde 
blowing off a long and in the Months of TE and 
February, . 
The SoiL is general Fruitful but as it aifer in the ſeveral 
Provinces, the Reader will form a better Idea from a conciſe 
De- 
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Deſcription of the Products, Commodities, Trades, Manufae. 
tures, &c. which will follow in the Courſe of our Hiſtory, 
The principal Rivers in the Netherlands are, (1. ) The Nhim, 
which ariſes in the Country of the Grifons, and runs through 
Germany; from thence it enters into the Netherlands at Fort 
Schenck, on the Borders of Guelderland, Sc. (2.) The Leek, 
which is properly a large Branch, or Arm, of the Rhine, ſepa- 
rated from it at Miet- te Duenſtede; whence it runs to Culemburg, 
Vianen, and Schoonhoven, and unites with the Macs. (3.) The 
aal, another Branch of the Rhine, ſeparated from it at Fort 
Schench, it waters Lent, Nimeguen, Tiel, and falls into the Maes 
a little below the Fort of Louve/iim. There is. another ſmall 
Branch of the Rhine called the Vecht, which parts from it at 
Utrecht, and, having watered: Maerſen, Breulelen, Loanen, and 
Weſep, falls into the Zuyder Sea at Muyden. (4+) The Val has 
its two principal Heads, or Springs, in the Countries of Munfer 
and Cleves ; the moſt Northern Branch comes from the former 
of theſe Countries, and, having watered Boiken and Brokals, en- 
ters into the County of Zutphen. The moſt Southern Branch 
of this River comes from two Brooks in the Duchy of Cleves, wa- 
ters Lielburg, and joining then with the other Branch, they run 
together to Dotechem and Doeſburg, where, being joined by the 
Waters from a Canal of the Rhine, thee, which there takes 
that Name, runs by Zutphen, Deventer, Hattem, and Campen, 
where it falls into the Zuyder Sea, in the Provence of Overyſſel. 
(F.) The Maes has its Spring in France, in the Provence of 
Champagne, whence it runs into the Duchy of Bar, | thence into 
the Northern Parts of Champagne, thence into the County of 
Namur, the Biſhoprick of Liege and Dutch Brabant, and thence . 
into Halland, dividing itſelf into ſeveral large Branches; the 
moſt Northern Branches run to Rotterdam, and empties itſelf 
into the Sea a little below che Brial. (b.) The Scheld has its 
Spring in Picardy,and runs Weſtward to Chattelet; thence North- 
ward to Cambray, then, turning North-eaſt,) it waters /alencien- 
nes and Candi, then North- weſt to Tournay,. then North to Ou- 
denard and Ghent, where it receives the Lis, and turning Eaſt- 
ward it paſſes by Dendermunde, thence runs to Antwerp, and di- 
vides itfelf into ſeveral Branches, which terminate in the. * 
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al abounding with great in and Plenty of Fiſh, as fine 
Trout, Mullet, Baſe. 


LAEESõ in this County are but few, the Principal are thofe i in 
de Provence of Hainault and in Brabant. 

CanaALs there are ſeveral, eſpecially from the City of Brages 

to Oftend, Newport, Furnes, and Dunkirk ; beſides which, there 
are three others, one of which leads to Ghent, another to Damme, 
and a Third to $lyys : Thefe ferve not only for the Purpoſe of 
navigating Veſſels, and other Purpoſes of Commerce, but as 
Drainers to what muſt otherwiſe be ſtagnated Waters, and ren- 
ders thoſe Parts unhealthy ; indeed the Waters of the Canals are 
not ordinarily ufed for drinking, brewing, or drefling Food. 
There are like wiſe Canals at Bs. in Brabant, at Bergen-op- 
zoom, and at Breda, &c. 
' ForesTs in the Netherlands are many, of which that of the 
Ardennes is the largeſt in the County of the Belgz. There are 
ſeveral other large Foreſts at Saigny and Maerdale in Brabant, 
Niep, Podſberg, Foignes, Morthant, and St. Amand in Flanders, 
according to the Account of Guicardine But there is a conſider- 
able Improvement of late, by turning great Part of thoſe Forefts 
into arable Lands, ſo as to produce Wheat and other Kinds of 
Grain, Rye, Flax, &c. But the Hills are for the moſt Part co- 
vered with Wood. 

There can be but little ſaid of the MounTains of theſe Coun- 
tries; for, except ſome Rocks and Mountains in Limburg, and 
ſome ſmall Hills and riſing Grounds in the Provence of Utrechr, 
Guelderland, and in the Parts lying towards Germany, there is 
ſcarce a Hill to be ſeen in all the 17 Provinces; thoſe eſpecially 
lying near the Sea are very low, and often overflowed notwith- 
ſtanding the great Banks to prevent it. 

There are Mix Es of Iron in Luxemburg, which furniſh almoſt 
all gn with that Metal. Here are alſo very large Quarries 
of Stone. Of Copper and Iron in the Province of Las- 
burg; and near the City of Limburg many Quarries of different 
Kinds of Marble. Several Mines of Lead and Iron, Quar- 
ries of diverſe Sorts of fine Marble, - Pits of Coal, and a Kind of 
bituminous and fat Earth, proper for Fuel, in the Provinee of 
Namur, and dikewiſe in Hamunt, with great Store of foſſile Ni- 
tre. There are Mines of Lead, Iron, and Brimſtone, 
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and Pit- coal in Abundance in the Principality of Leige, beſides 
many Quarries of Marble, while the Hills are many of them 
thick ſet with Vines, and the Plains abound with Corn and Pa- 
ſtuce, 

The ManuracTuREs of this Country are Loben according 
to the Product of the adjacent Country: Bruges is noted both 
for the Woollen, the Silk, and Cotton Manufactories: Miema 
for Woollen Stuffs, and for the Manufactory of Leather; Tan- 
ners reſide here in furprizing Numbers. Antwerp is noted 
for a peculiar Sort of white Ale, very ſoft and palateable, but 
very heady, as well as for the Manufacture of Lace; Mellin 
is the grand Mart for fine Laces, Thread, and Blankets. —— 
Bois-le-due is remarkable both for the Linen and Woollen 
Manufactures, as alſo for all Kinds of Cutlery-wares, —— 
Pofterwick, though but a Borough, is ſaid to employ 500 Looms 
in the Woollen Manufactory, whilſt Flanders is moſt of all re- 
markable for breeding black Cattle; and Luxemburg abounds in 
Corn, ſoas not only to ſupply their Granaries, but is ſent to fo- 
reign Markets. We have ſome remarkable account of their 
Skill in manuring, improving, and making the moſt of their 
Ground, even of their moſt barren Land, by firſt planting it with 
Flax; after their Flax is gathered in, they ſow Turnips on the 
fame Ground, which produc'd as much per Acre as ſome good 
Corn Land; in the April following, they ſow the ſame Ground 
with Oats or Rye; and, upon the Oats, Clover Graſs Seed, 
Harrowing the Ground with Buſhes ; and after the Oats are 
mow'd down, the Clover grows up, and affords good Paſture, 
till near Chriſimas. They alſo make conſiderable Profit by the 
Sale of their Clover Graſs ; and feed, und fatten both their 
Cows and Sheep with the Turnips. | 

With reſpect to the ANiMALs in the Low Countries, they are, 
in general, the ſame as in England, and therefore any N 
Account of them is unneceflary, _ 105 | 


Other Curioſities in \ Nature 1 Art. 


Among the former is a Precipice, near Namur, and « on the 
Top of the Rock they have a very deep Well, and two > fine 
n and at Limburg they have ſeveral e of differing 
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Qualities, ſome of which are good for the Cure of many of thoſe 
Diſorders, for which Bathing is uſually made uſe of. Still 
more remarkable is the Spaw, 20 Miles diſtant to the Eaſt of 
Leige, and 7 from Limbuig, where are five Wells, to which you 

o down with Steps as at Tunbridge, the Chief of which is call- 
ed the Pohun. The Inſcription denotes its Quality, viz. © Sa- 
cred to Health; thefe Waters opens Obſtructions, concoct Cru- 
dities, dry up exceſſive Moiſture, and ftrengthen what is Weak; 
provided you uſe them with Precaution. — The Seaſons 
for drinking them, are June, Fuly, and Auguſt, 

Of the latter, is the Cathedral Church of Bruges, a very an- 
tient and magnificient Superſtructure. The collegiate Church 
of Our Lady, the Steeple of which is ſo high, that it ſerves the 
Mariners as a Mark to fail as far as O/tend ; and in the Church 
of St. Saviour, at the ſame Place, are two Tombs of gilt Cop- 
per, ſurprizingly fine and ſumptuous: The Treaſure of this 
Church is ſo exceedingly rich, that it is never fhown except by 
two of the Nobility and two of the Burghers. As alſo, the Ca- 
thedral, the Town-houſe, and the Biſhop's Palace at Bruges. 

At Dendermonde were found, in 1607, 1600 Gold- pieces; 
that were a Collection of afitient Medals of Antoninus Pius Aure- 
lius, and Lucius Verius z they were found by a poor Man, dig- 
ging, and he had the ſole Property of them. —— The Town- 
houſe at Preſtburg, _—- A magnificent Cathedral, with a fine 
Steeple and Crucifix of Braſs at Antwerp. A magnificent Ex- 
change ; 4 ſpacious Gates; a noble Kay ; prodigious Vaults 
and Repoſitories for all Kinds of Merchandize. To this 
we may add, many curious Pieces of Painting : But as this is a 
Piece of Vanity too natural to Perſons in theſe Patts, they have 
a Law, when a Perſon dies poſſeſſed of Pictures, and who has 
Children, the Pictures are immediately ſold, and the Money 
equally divided between the Children. A large Arſenal at 
Mectlin.— The imperial Palace and Town-houſe at Bruſ- 
ſel. The Palace of the Prince of Ligne. The Theatre. 
The Cathedral and Sounding gallery, and the Town- houſe, a 
great Number of other Churches, &c. at Louvain ; beſides the 
Univerſity before- mentioned. The Church of St. Ger- 
trude at Bergen- op- Zoom, a noble Pi.ce of Architecture, its Roof 
deing but one ſingle Arch. The Palace of the Marquis is wor- 
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thy Notice for its external Grandeur, and internal Decorations. 
There are many other Curioſities at Maz/tricht, among which 
are, the famous Mountain of St. Peter, which extends to Leige, 
under which are large Quarries of Stone: And in a long Senes 
of Time they have cut ſubterranean Vaults, in which People 
walk for their Amuſement with lighted Torches. 

To theſe we may add, the great Proteſtant Church and ſump- 
tuous Monuments, of black and white Marble, at Breda; the 
Fame of which have brought many Curious in Sculpture to ſce 
them, even from Rome, particularly the Mauſoleum of Angletert 
II. Count of Naſſau, repreſenting him in Armour as when a- 
live, and in Skelcton when dying. —— The Proteſtant Church 
at Bois le Duc. The Town-houſe is alſo a noble Pile, and the 
Houſes are built after the Holland Manner. Their Market-place 
is likewiſe very large and well built: But for theſe and ſuch like 
Curioſities, we refer the curious Reader to the Journey thro' the 
Netherlands, and other Hiſtories of that Country. 


The GEOGRAPHY and NATURAL HISTORY 
of the UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


Name, Situation, and Extent. 


8 the preceding Hiſtory of the Auſtrian Netherlands, we have 
given an Account of the antient Inhabitants and civil Go- 
vernment to the Time of its Subjection to the Houſe of Auſtria, 
with the natural Hiſtory thereof: What remains is to give the 
Reader ſome Account of the Riſe and Eſtabliſhment of this Re- 
public, known by the Name of the United Provinces, and of the 
Government thereof, before we proceed to a Deſcription of 
the Country in general. | 

The People of the United Netherlands formerly enjoyed large 
Privileges under their antient Princes, who, when they were 
ſmall and weak, contented themſelves, each one, with main- 
taining its reſpective Privileges, and cultivating a good Harmo- 
ny and Friendſhip with their neighbouring States. But when | 
theſe States became Subject to one Prince, who had many diffe- 
* rent 
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rent Views and Purſuits, as was their Caſe under Charles the V th, 
it introduced many Inconveniencies upon theſe States, and more 
eſpecially in his latter Days, when he conceived ſome Jealouſies 
of theſe Provinces on Account of Religion, that of Luther being 
at that Time propagated in Germany; and that of Calvin in 
France, The Baptiſts had likewiſe got ſtrong footing amongſt 
them, who were equally averſe to the Church of Rome; fo that 
Charles V. exhibited very rigourous Edicts againſt them: And it is 
even affirmed, that, by various Kinds of Perſecution, 100,090 
ſuffered Death in his Time, on Account of Religion. Such 
violent Proceedings could not but raiſe the Spirit of the People 
always jealous of their Liberties; and the Provinces of Holland 
and Zealand united themſelves for the Retrieval and Support of 
their Liberties, the 25th of April, 1576, under the Direction 
and Influence of Milliam of Naſſau, Prince of Orange. In Pro- 
ceſs of Time, the Example of theſe two Provinces drew ſeveral 
others to unite, who, at Length, entered into an Alliance with 
Hilland and Zealand, which is called in Hiſtory, the Pacification 
of Ghent, and the Provinces thence called the UNITED PRo— 
VINCES, or NETHERLANDS. For the Maintenance and De- 
fence of this Alliance and Union they engage to aſſiſt and ſup- 
port each other with all their Might, Eſtates, and even to ſa- 
crifice their Lives in Defence of one another; and theſe Engage- 
ments were to be, like the Laws of the Medes and Perſians, un- 
alterable : In Conſequence of which, the Fortifications were 
made, and are ſtil] ſupported at the common Expence of the 
United Provinces, But notwithſtanding they were thus {trenthen- 
ed by their Confedracy, they were too weak to oppoſe the va- 
liant Duke of Parma, and were obliged to folicit the good Queen 
Elizabeth to aſſiſt them, which ſhe did effectually. Other Re- 
volutions have taken Place fince, but have at Length terminated 
much where they began, and even the Spanzards themlelves were 
forced to acknowledge them a free and ſovereign People: Which 
Prerogative they have maintained ever ſince. With Reſpect to 
the geographical Diviſion of the ſeveral Provinces, they are 
reckoned eight, viz. 


Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Gelderland, and 
Overiſſel, Friaſand, G roningen, Tulphen, 
in all ſeven Sovereignties. 112 ; Beſides 
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Beſides the Texel and other Iſlands, of each of which Mr, Ten- 
pleman gives the following Dimenſions: 


n SITE als 8 ; 762 
| | Countries Names, meg — | : Chief Cities. 
| | * 
United Provinces. T | > 2 
| Ovweriſſel 1,900] 66 Ws Deventerr 
| Holland 1,800} 84| g2zJAMSTERDAM 
- | Ge: lderiand 986 50 40 Nemmegen 
8 Friefland 8101 44 | 341 Leuwarden 
FO Zurphen —. 371 33 Zutpben 
$ | Croninges $40] 45] 37|Groningen 
* | Urrecbt | 45} 41] 22 oo, 
Zeuland 393] 291 24\M: ur 
. Texel and otber Iſlands 113 TE 
Total—| 7,546] | 


With Reſpect to the Government of theſe Provinces, the So- 
vereignty reſides originally and primarily in the Cities, and thoſe 
Bodies which fend Deputies to the provincial States; yet lo, 
that each of the ſeveral States ſhall remain independent States, 
and enjoy each one their own re'pective Laws, Liberties, and 
Privileges. Being thus allied and confederated together, it is 
requiſite they {hould meet in order to conſult the proper Methods 
to promote their common Intereſt, each particular State ap- 
points ſome Perſon to repreſent it, who, when aſſembled, are 
denominated the Aſſembly of the STATEs GENERAL, In South 
Helland, the Cities of Dort, Haerlem, Del It, Leyden, Amſter- 
dam, Ganda, and Rotterdam. In North Holland, Hoorn, 
Enchuyſen, and Alimaer. = The ſix Cities of Zealand ſend 
each a Deputy. In Gelaerland, each of the three Quar- 
ters ſend a Nobleman, and each of their large Cities ſend a Ma- 
giſtrate. In the Province of Utrecht, the Clergy, the No- 
dility, and Gentry ſend each their Repreſentative. Prieſ- 
land, two Perſons from the Province, and two from the two 
principal Cities, The Province of Overiſſel, of Groningen, 
and the Omelanden, the Number of Deputies are very conſi- 
derable, who are all maintained at the Expence of their reſpec- 
tive Provinces ; but notwithſtanding their Number is ſo conſi- 
derable, there are, in all, but ſeven Voices: This is properly an 
Aſſembly of the Repreſentatives of the ſeven Soverejgnties, whoſe 
Pow-. is limited either expreſsly or tacitly by this 1 Net 
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Not to ſuffer the leaſt Wound to be given to the Sovereignty 
of that Province who deputes them.” The Aſſembly of 
the States-general is fixed at the Hague in Holland, and is made 
perpetual z but they can neither make Peace nor War, without 
the Conſent of the Provinces : Neither can they raiſe Troops, 
impoſe a Tax, enter into foreign Alliance, or abrogate an old 
Law. The provincial States have alſo reſerved to themſelves 
the Liberty of electing a Stadtholder, and nominating principal 
Governors to Towns, Forts, &c. belonging to their reſpective 
Provinces : And the Stadtholder, by Virtue of his Oath, is un- 
der an Obligation to obey the States - general in ſuch Things as 
relate to War, and to regard particularly the States of Holland, 
and the common Rights of the Subject. He, nevertheleſs, re- 
preſents the Dignity of the State, has the chief Command by 
Sea and Land, is Preſident at the Council of State, and of the 
Courts of Juſtice: He can grant a Pardon, or Reprieve, for 
Criminals, and has the ſuperior Authority over all Academies 
and Univerſities. William, Prince of Orange and Naſſau, born 
the 8th of March, 1747-8, is Hereditary Stadtholder, Captain- 
general, and Admiral of the ſeven United Provinces, &c. &c. 
The Government of their Churches throughout the Uniteg 
Provinces is not the leaſt conſiderable, as the ſame is conducted 
by Synods, or Aſſemblies general and provincial, as likewiſe the 
Mallover, or French Synod, which are all regulated with great 
Dignity, Decorum, Unanimity, and general Uſefulneſs. 
The Toleration granted by theſe States is very extenſive ; for 


though the Proteſtant Religion, i. e. Calviniſm, be the Religion 


eſtabliſned by Law, yet all others are permitted, not excepting 
the Roman Catholic ; but they cannot, indeed, enjoy any Place 
of Dignity i in the Government; in all Offices of Truſt, the ge- 
neral Tenor of a Man's Life is principally regarded : And as to 
thoſe whoſe Office it may be to preach, no particular Attach- 
ments arg deemed reproachful while they endeavour to promote 
Peace, and not reproach the Religion of the States : But in Caſe 
they exceed the Limits they may lawfully take in this ReſpeR, 

they are, upon Conviction, preſented with a Pair of Shoes and 
a Staff, and ordered to depart that Province, and never more re- 


turn into it, under a conſiderable Penalty. The Language of 


this Nation we have already deſcribed, and may therefore pro- 
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ceed to ſome Account of the principal City in the Republic of 
Holland. 

Amflerdam, or Amfleldam, 23 Miles N. W. from Utrecht, 
do Miles North of Antwerp, 210 Eaſt of London, and 250 al- 
molt North of Paris, takes its Name from the Dam, or Sluice, 
on the River Amſtel, that runs through it into a Branch of the 
Zuyder Seca called the Me, which lies on the North Side of the 
*Fown, and ſerves as a Harbour or Port to it: It is ſcarce men- 
tioned in Hiftory much earlier than the XIIth Century, it being 
then principally inhabited by Fiſhermen. It ſtands on a mooriſh 
Ground, ſo that the Foundations of it ate ſupported by Piles, 
droven, of great Length, and at great Expence, and has con- 
tinued ever ſince to increaſe in Trade and Populouſneſs; and 
on theſe Accounts, in 1675, the Walls were farther ex- 
tended round it, and includes an Area of 600 Acres; it is like- 
wiſe ſurrounded with a large Ditch, and the Gates are built of 
Free-ſtone, particularly that of Haerlem, is a noble Piece of Ar- 
chitecture; and the Harbour is ſecured by Bombs acroſs, as are 
moſt ſtrong fortified Places: There are likewiſe ſeveral] Bridges, 
iome conſiſt of ſeveral Arches, others are Draw-bridges. The 
Bridge over the Am/tel, which joins one Side of the Rampart to 
the other, conſiſts of 35 Arches, 660 Feet long, and 70 Feet 
broad, with Iron-rails on each Side. The three principal Ca- 
nals that run through the City in the Form of Semi-circles are 
diſtinguiſhed by the Enperors, the Princes, and the Lords; the 
Kays of them are all lined with Free-ſtone, and adorned on both 
Sides with noble Houſes and fine Rows of lofty Trees. In Caſe 
of a Siege, this City may be overwhelmed with Water, by open- 
ing the Sluices. Nevertheleſs from its Situation, the Induſtry of 
its Inhabitants, the good Government of the Magiſtrates, and 
eſpecially the Trade, which was removed hither from Antwerp by 
People who fled away for Conſcience-ſake, have rendered it one 
of the largeſt, fineſt, richeſt, and moſt populous Cities in Eu- 
rope The public Buildings of which deſerve the Curioſity of a 
Traveller; among which is* the Town-houſe, or Guildhall, 
built of Free- ſtone, 110 Paces in Front, 81 deep, and 116 
high. The Exchange is another grand Ornament: Beſides 
which, the Admiralty-office; the Arſenal, and Magazine; 
their Dock; the Eaft- India houſe ; the Weighing- houſes, - 
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People may not be impoſed on; ſeveral remarkable Towers ; 
the Number and Expence of the Sluices ; the Harbour called 
the Pampus 3 the public Priſons and Houſes of Correction, are 
worth a Stranger's Notice; beſides Halls, and others adapted to 
Trade. The Churches are many, generally fine, of all 
Denominations of Chriſtians ; and their Hoſpitals are large, 
well endowed, and well regulated; one Method of ſupporting 
them is, that half the Money paid for ſeeing Plays is appropriated 
to that Uſe. The City is notwithſtanding fond of polite Diver- 
fons, and Coaches are much more common than in former 
Times. The Streets are many of them very long and broad, 
and ornamented with Rows of Trees, The City was beſieged 
by the Spaniards in 1574, when they made a long and vigorous 
Reſiſtance, and was at Length relieved by cutting through the 
main Bank, between Gauda and Rotterdam, when 1500 of the 
Beſiegers were drowned, which Day is at this Time, viz. the 3d 
of Otober, kept as an Aniverſary; ; after the Service of the Church 
is over, a Play is acted to give a lively Repreſentation of it, 
when half the Money is immediately given to the Poor. 

The Univerſity of Leyden, on the Top of which is an Obſer- 
vatory, much improved, and furniſhed with mathematical In- 
ſtruments, was founded by the States of Holland, to reward the 
Inhabitants for their Courage and Intrepidity, where the liberal 
Arts and Sciences are improved; where many Pupils acquire the 
Advantage of a learned Education, and are entitled to many 
Privileges. Of their Univerſities in general, we have —_ 
taken Notice. 

The principal Cities and ſtrong Towns in the United Provin- 
ws are, Leyden, Delft, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Nimeguen, Leutuar- 
den, Groningen, Emdem, Haerlem, and the Hague,” which is, 
on Account of its Pleaſantneſs, and as being the Reſidence of the 
Stadtholder, and of the Ambaſladours from England and other 
Nations, notwithſtanding it is denominated a Village, is more 
temarkable than many Cities and Towns in Europe. 

The Produce of this Country are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, orinci- 
pally Butter, Cheeſe, and Cattle; yet by Reaſon of the many 
uſeful Manufactures which this Nation encourages at Home, 
the Materials of which are brought from other Nations; and of 
the wonderful Trade which by their Induſtry they manage abroad 
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in moſtParts of the known World; their Ea/t and Maſt India Com- 
panies ; their Levant Trade to the North, or Baltic, with France, 
Spain, and Portugal ; their Commerce with England, Scotland, and 
ireland, more particularly in Spices and Drugs, Teas, Coffee, 
fine Linen, c. and the various, uſeful, and valuable Articles 
it Imports, we may reckon it a publie Ware-houſe, wherein 
are contained the richeſt and beſt Commodities of all Nations: 
For here you may be provided with every Thing the Globe pro- 
duces for Money. What may deſerve more particular Notice 
is, their three great Fiſheries, viz. the Herring, the Whale, 
and the Cod- fiſhery, in which the Province of Holland and Zea- 
land are chiefly concerned, and in which it is computed that 
they employ 3000 Ships. We may likewiſe obſerve, that Ley- 
den is the Mart or principal Source of their Woollen-cloth-trade ; 
Delft noted for fine Earthen-ware; and on all Accounts, the 
Hollanders exceed every other Nation in Sail-cloth, Printing- 
paper, fine Toys, &c. | | 

We have already deſcribed the Air, Soil, Rivers, &c. of the 
Netherlands in general; and the Language, Manners, and Diſ- 
poſitions of the People in the Auſtrian Netherlands, which are fo 
much the ſame with the United Provinces, that we ſhall omit a 
farther Account of it, and-conclude this Part of our Hiſtory 
with the Mention of ſome Curioſities in Nature and Art, pecu- 
har to, or moſt remarkable in the latter. 

With reſpect to the natural Productions, the Provinces 
in general abound with rich Paſtures, fine Groves of Trees, 
pleaſant Walks, and great Plenty of Vegetables, Plants, 
and Flowers; Alkmaer, in the South of Holland, is moſt of all 
noted for ſome Kinds of Flowers; ſo that a ſmall Tulip has 
been fold for ſome thouſand Gilders. They have Abug- 
dance of Colewort, of which they make great Profit, and Mad- 
der for Dying. Near Nimeguen, are ſome pleaſant Hills, 
from whence iſſue ſalubrious Springs. - In the Province of 
Overiſſel, there are Stones of ſo prodigious a Size, that like 
Stone-henge, near Saliſbury, aſtoniſh the Spectator: Near which 
they alſo pick up many Bentheim Stones, and in Friefland they 
have a Kind of bituminous Earth that will take Fire ſurprizing- 


ly. And Hiſtorians mention, that in the XVIth e 
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took Fire, and barnt the Length of two Leagues before it could 
de extinguiſhed: 

Among the molt remarkable Cufioſities in Art; beſides thoſe 
already mentioned, are; the Palace of the Stadtholder in the Cen- 
ter of the Hague; the States Chamber; Prince Maurice's Palace; 
the Counteſs of Albemarle's, and of the late Baron Opdam ; the 
great Church; the French Church; the Jes Synagogue; their 
delightful Groves; their failing Chariots . the principal 
Streets, are worthy the Notice of 4 Traveller. - The Pa- 
Jace of the Prince of Orange; the on of Miilliam IJ. 
prince of Orange; the Town-houſe ; the Magazine; the fine 
Grove ; the Canal; and their Imitation of China are remark- 
able at Delft. — Fut fine Buildings; ſpacious Stteets; 
the large Docks and Canals, filled with Ships; and the fine 
ſtrong Kay at Ratterdam, ſtrike a Stratiger with Pleaſure on 
a tranſient View only. - The ſtrong Caſtle and State-pri- 
fon at Worcum. = The exquiſite fine Paintings, bn Glaſs, 
in the Church at Gouda; and its ſtrong Fortifications, —— 
The Town or Village of Sardam, about 5 Miles from Amfter- 
dam, is noted for. Ship-building, 300 Ships of Burthen being 
annually built there: In this Town the Czar Peter reſided ſome 
Time to learn the Art of Ship-buildirig, and wrought with his 
own Hands. — The Town-houſe is adorned with Paintings; 
the Tow, and remarkable Clock and Dial, which coſt i $0,000 
Guilders. A large magnificent Caſtle at Montfort. —— 
The City of Wen, for its Antiquity and ſemicitcular Form, 
in which are many Raman Antiquities; a ſtrong Caſtle, an un- 
parallelled Arch * double Wall, and many ſtately Faifices, 
attract the Attention of the Curious: Geldre, Zcwol, De- 
bentre, Leuwarden, Cc. ate ſtrong Cities, and have many ſtately 
Buildings, Monuments, &c. of which the Reader may eaſily 
form ſome Idea, without deſcending into farther Particulars, - 1 
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The a Gugraphi 11 and Conſtitutional His 
TORY of ENGLAND. 


H O' we have already, according to our premiſed Plan, 
1 (at leaft fo far as we haye gone) given, in a ſuccinct 
Manner, the natural Hiſtory of the ſeveral Counties in Engl 
their Situation, Extent, Soil, Products, and peculiar Cuſtoms; 
as alſo what have been moſt remarkable in Beaſts, Birds, Infeds, 
Reptiles, and Fiſhes in the Sea contigious, and of the Moun. 
tains, Rivers, and Mineral-waters ; in ſhort, every Thing 
conſiderable in regard to vegetable Productions, Mines, Ores, 
Minerals, Foffils, Earths, &c. ſo far as Hiſtory, the Intelli. 
gence of Correſpondents, or our own Obſervation have furniſh- 
ed us with, which therefore need no Repetition; but, in its 
Room, we ſhall ſubjoin the geographical, civil, eccleſiaſtical, 
and commercial Hiſtory, which before we had not touched 


upon. 


i 


Str Arion, CLIMATE, ExTenr, &c. 


England i is ſituated from 4054 to 55 5 North Lat. and from 
6® 10 Weſt, to 1? 50” Eaſt Long. from the Meridian of Londn: 
A Situation, where the Climate is temperate, the Seaſons regu- 
Jar, and the Air healthful. The Sea-coaſt, in ſome Parts, are 
a Defence, by inacceſſable Rocks and Sands; while other Pars 
afford Diverſity of ſafe and convenient Harbours; is accommo- 
dated with navigable Rivers, which convey the Riches of the 
Sea and of foreign Nations into the Heart of the Kingdom, of 
which, three are very confiderable, viz. the Thames, the Severn, 
and the Humber: And a Number of leſſer ones, which have 
their Courſe deſcribed in the Natural Hiſtory already given. 

The Form of it is Triatgular, the longeſt Side from Ber- 
| wick, North, to the Land's End, S. W. 386 Miles; from Ber- 
wick to Sandwich, S. S. E. about 280 Miles; from Sandwich, 
Eaſt, to the Land's End, Weſt by. South, 279 Miles. The 
Land's End, Dover-head, and Caithneſs, ſhooting out into ſo 
many Promontories, making the three Corners. Its Boundary, 
the Sea, has ſeveral Names adapted to the ſeveral Shores: On 
"4 .8he North, it is. called the Northern Sea; on the 3 
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7710 "I on the South, Oy. Chanel ; and on. the Eaft, the 
German Ocean. 7 
The Air in general is temperate, and the Sea, furrounding - 
it, is a Security againſt the violent Colds to- which the Climate 
would otherwiſe be expoſed. The Tides, and conſtant Motion 
of the Sea, ſend us a kindly Sort of Vapour, which quabfies the 
natural Sharpneſs of the Air. 
Great Numbers of ſmaller IsLAnDs lye round, the Pine 
4 which is the e of Wight, the Ile of Man, and others; as it 
were, in Cluſters 3 as the Caſſiterides, the Qreades, and other 
Slips that lie near the Coaſt of Scerland. 
The political Diviſion of Great Britain, including Wales, is, 
fr into 52 Counties; and they are ſubdivided into Rapes, 
Lathes, Wapentgkes, and Hundreds ; and they again into Tithings, | 
According to its ecelelig/tical Fariſdiftion, it is divided into two 
Provinces, or Archbiſhopricks, Canterbury and York: Theſe 
two Provinces into 26 Dioceſes, which are again divided into 
60 Arch-deaconries, and thoſe into rural Deanries, and thoſe 
2gain into Pariſhes, of which there axe in both 9284, according . 
to a Catalogue exhibited to King James I. 
The INSABITANTS of the ſeveral Parts are of a different 


Original; thoſe' of Carmuall and Males are in a great Meaſure 


Polleffion of it, and after that the Romans made a conſiderable - 
ther Nagion among us at this Day. 

It is true, we have mare of the Raman Language, than the | 
elch have; but we had it at Second- hand only, from the Vor- 


and of the Nerman French, r. the Enęliſb Tongue i is a Mix- 
ture and Compound of Languages. The &£ngi/b Language in 


that may ſuit with the Taſte of ſome ; and our Language has 


ly Genius of the FA. 
around of the Mer: N 28 aud 9 the Norman with 
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the Poſterity of the antient Britons: As for other Parts of Eu- 5 
land, though the Britazs were for many hundred Years in full 


Figure among us, yet we cannot much hop. of. the Hood of the nh 


nas: And as we ace a Compound of the Northern Nations, 25 


aſelf is more copious and maſculine than the French, however 


been much improved by Words borrowed from the Greek and 
Latin, two Languages much better adapted jo the ſolid and man- 


Genus and CHARACTER of the Bnglib., Fa a = 


Ha, 4 
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French, ſo we ſeem to retain ſomething of the Humour and Tem- 
perof both, keeping a Mean between the two, neither charge- 
able with 8 great Levity nor Dullneſs, as appears in two im- 

rtapt and moſt remarkable Particulars, vis. War and Learn- 
256 Firmneſs and Bravery, in the former; and ſolid Argu- 
ment, ſubſtantial Matter, and true Philoſophy in the latter 
have been moſt apparently the Characteriſtic of the Engliſh in 
the laſt Age; and which, to the Honour of the preſent Time, 
were never diſcovered in more illuſtrious Inſtances; eſpecially 
as there appears to be a Spirit of Emulation, and various Me- 
thods uſed, as well as great Incouragement given, to improve in 
Arts and Sciences, Mechanics, Trade, and Manufacture, in 
Navigation and Agriculture. The Natives are generally 
of a middle Stature z the Men are not only ſtrong and courage - 
pus, but liberal to Prodigality, open- -hearted, eaſy to be pro- 
yoked, yet eaſy to be reconciled; ſumptuous and ſplendid, 
great Lovers of Hoſpitality » magnanimous, beneficent and learn- 
ed: They are thought to want Caution, Suſpicion, Craft, Ob- 
ſquiouſneſs, and, which is moſt of all to be depldred, Con- 
tent; yet this is abundantly compenſated by many eminent Qua- 
lifications, as Dexterity, Sagacity, Eloquence, F idelity, Friend- 
ſhip, and Public-ſpiritednefs, The Daringneſs of the Soldier, 
the Prefoundneſs of the Scholar, the Magnificence of the Gen- 
try, and the Robuſtneſs of the Labourer, are not r if 
equalled by any People in the World. 

The Women are the Faireſt in the World; are, in general, 
of remarkable fine Senſe; and many of them great Lovers of 
Science. But no Women out-do them in Modeſty, Patience, 
Charity, prudential Care, good Humour, Temperance, Clean- 
lineſs, and, which crowns all the Reſt, Sincerity and Zeal i in 
religious 88 

There are few Curioſities of Art brought over from beyond 
Sea, but are improved here to greater height. Here are the beſt | 
of Clocks, Watches, Locks, Barometers, Thermometers, 
Teleſcopes, Microſcopes, Perſpectives, Mirrors, Dials, 
Spheres, Globes, Charts, Maps, Compaſſes, and all Sorts 
of mathematical Inſtruments, great Improvements in mak- 

ing Glaſs and polliſhing it, in weaving Silks, Stockings, 
in "T* apeſtry, Earthen ware, Printing, Linnen, Paper, Horn, 


and 
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and Hard-ware, in Hats, and many Kinds of Woollen and 
Leather Manufacture. 

The CommonDITIEs and ADVANTAGES of England, which 
are peculiar to it, or ſuperior to thoſe of other Nations in Europe, 
are very conſiderable. As it is divided by the Sea from the Reſt 
of the World, ſo it has, without the Aſſiſtance of any other 
Partof the World, ſo much of the Accommodations of Life, as 
not only are ſufficient for the Subſiſtence, but even for the Gra- 
tification of the gay, the ambitious, or luxurious, in reſpect to 
Dreſs or Food. The fineſt Wheat, which is the moſt 
ellential Article for the Support of Life, is here produced with 
equal, if not greater Plenty and Perfection, than in any other 


Country in the known World: Beſides Barley, which ſerves 


for the Manufacture of Malt, and ſupplies us with the moſt plea- 
fant, palatable, and nouriſhing Liquor in the World : There is 
alſo Rye, Pulſe, Beans and Oates; and the Valleys abound in 
Paſture, yielding excellent Butter and Cheeſe ; beſides Honey, 
Saffron, and many other choice Commodities for Food, Medi- 
cine, and Pleaſure. Here are Plenty of excellent Fruits, as 
Apples, Pears, Plumbs, Cherries, Peaches, Apricots, Nec- 
tarines, Ic. in great Plenty, for Cyder, Perry, Metheglin, Ce. 
Herbs and Roots come to as great Maturity in this Nation, as 
any of the ſame Species in any other whatſoever. It would be 
Endleſs to epumerate the many uſeful Productions of the Field, 

the Varieties of the Flower-garden, the Kitchen-garden, and 
the Phiſic- garden, which adminiſter to the Satisfaction 


of the Sight, accommodate the Taſte, ſatisfy the Thirſt, and 


nouriſh the Heart of Man. Wool is here produced in 
great Abundance, and generally very fine, from thoſe vaſt 
Flocks of Sheep which are fed on the Hills and Downs, ſup- 
plying us with the moſt wholſome Fleſh, while their Skins and 
Wool furniſh our principal Clothing, and contribute greatly to 
our advantageous Employment, Manufacture, Commerce, and 
Riches. — Beſides, England wanteth not Linen for all neceſſa- 
ry Uſes, at leaſt not Ground or fit Soil to produce Hemp and 
Flax; ſo that we ſtand in no Need of any Imports in this Parti- 
Here are alſo great Quantities of Leather, inſo- 


much that the pooreſt People in England wear good Shoes of 
Leather whereas, in our neighbouring Countries, the Poor 


ge 
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generally wear Shoes of Wood, or none at all. —. For 
Building, it wanteth not Timber, not even for Ships, nor Iron, 
Stone, or Slate, Marble or Alabaſter, Lead, or Glaſs.— 
For r Firing here is Plenty of Wood, Pit-coal, or Turf 
Here are many uſeful Animals, beſide thoſe which ſerve for 
Foud, eſpecially Horſes for many uſeful Pyrpoſes, either Tra- 
3 Agriculture, or for Burthen, Hunting, or Racing; 
and Dogs of different Kinds and Nature, for various Uſes, to 
which they ſeem peculiarly adapted ; with few, or. ſcarce any 
of the wild, poiſonous, and devouring Animals, which ſo much 
infeſt ſome other Nations. — Nor muſt we omit thoſe vaſt 
Treaſures which lye concealed in the Bowels of the Earth: 

The rich Metals, Oars, Minerals, Silver, in Wales ; in other 
Parts, Copper, Iron, Tin, Lead, Allum, Salt-petre, &. 
Many other uſeful Articles are produced in Exgland for the Pu- 
poſes of dying, dreſſing, and beautifying ſome of our ap ir. 
tures, as Woad, Madder, and Copperas, &c. —— Hot Baths 
and falubrious Springs, &c, of great Efficacy for the Cure 
of many Diſorders in the human Species. 

Another remarkable Advantage, of a civil Nature, ariſes 
from the diſtant Situation of England, from the uſual Seat of 
War between the contending Powers of Europe, an\Unhappi- 
nets which Germany has often felt, and which, at preſent, many 
of the diſtreſſed Inhabitants of their Cities, Towng, and States 
now deplore the dreadful Effects of. 

England is likewiſe greatly diſtinguiſhed, and coming to all 
other Nations in the Freedom it enjoys with reſpe& to Reli- 
gion, and the Rights of Conſcience : For beſides that Form of 
religious Principles denominated the 39 Articles, and that Me- 
thod of public Worſhip eſtabliſhed by Law, upon the Whole, 
better calculated to anſwer the Purpoſe of Religion, than any 
other eſtabliſhed Religion in the World ; yet, as there are ſeveral 
Denominations in this Nation that differ from the Church of Ex- 
land, as Preſbyterians, Independants, Baptiſts, and Quakers, 
fince the Revolution, all his Majeſty's Proteſtant Subjekts, 
diſlenting from the Church of England, are, by an Act of the 
2ſt of King William and Queen Mary, exempt from all former 
Penalties, and cannot be moleſted upon Account of his Reli- 
gion, who takes the Oath of Allegiance to his preſent 3 
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and the Oath of Abjuration, ogra Act has ſince been ratified 
and confirmed, 


Its Traps and * 


This muſt be allowed to be the moſt conſiderable of the whole 
World; and, indeed, Great Britain is, of all other Countries, 
the moſt proper for Trade as well from its Situation as an Iſland, 
as from the Freedom and Excellency of its Conſtitution, and 
from the Variety of its natural Products and Manufactures, as 
Corn, Cattle, Butter, Cheeſe, Hops, Flax, Hemp, Iron, 
Lead, Tin, Copper, Pit-coal, Allüm, Saffron, Cloth, Hats, 
Hard-ware, Stockings, Shoes, Houſhold-ſtuff, Watches, Rib- 
bands, Toys, &c. Our Tranſportation of many Articles firſt 
imported, as Hides, Tallow, Herrings, Pilchards, Salmon, 
Sc. And in a Variety of other conſiderable Articles of Trade 
from the Baltic, Spain, Portugal, the Streights, 7. urkey, Guinea, 
the Egft- Indies, Newfoundland, &c, which would be too difficult 
to attempt to enumerate. 

Nor are our Advantages, with regard to inland Trade, leſs 
conſiderable ; the great Demand for many Kinds of Engliſh 
Goods furniſh Labour for all induſtrious Mechanics: And there 
is ſo great a Plenty and Cheapneſs of Proviſions in all Parts where 
ManufaQtures are carried on, that Labour is very reaſonable, 
without oppreſſing the Workmen. 

With Reſpect to the Government of England: It is an Here: 
ditary, limited Monarchy, governed by the ſupreme Head, ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed Laws and Cuſtoms of the Kingdom. 
It is a Monarchy free from all Interregnum, and, with 
it, from any Miſchiefs whereunto electiye Kingdoms are ſub- 
jet, —— It is ſuch a Monarchy as that, by the neceſſary Con- 
currence of the Lords and Commons in the making and repeal- 
ing all Statutes, or Acts of Parliament, it has the main Advan- 
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the Diſadvantages and Evils of either, It is ſuch a Monarchy 
as, by moſt admirable Temperament, affords very much to the 
Induſtry, Liberty, and Happineſs of the Subject, and reſerves 
enough for the Majeſty and Prerogative of any King that deems 
bis People Subjects, but not Slaves, dt e wats 

be 
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The Title of the King of England is, by the Grace of Qod, 
of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith. He acknowledges only Precedence to the Em. 
peror. He owns no Superiority to the Biſhop of Rome, 
that arrogated Authority being declared null and void in 1535, 
and the King of England declared to be, by antient Right, in 
all Cauſes, over all Perfons as well eccleſiaſtical as civil, ſu- 
preme Governor. 

The King hath the ſupreme Right of Pattonage thro all 
England. The ſupreme Judge, or Lord Chief Juſtice of 
England, and the Fountain from whence all Juſtice is ſaid to be 
derived, In the Church, the King's Pretogative and 
Power is extraordinary great ; he only hath the Patronage of all 
Biſhopricks, none can be choſen but thoſe whom he hath firſt 
nominated by his Conge d' Elire; the King hath Powet 
to call a national or provincial Synod, and, with the Advice 
and Conſent thereof, to make Canons, Ordinances, and intro: 
duce ſuch Ceremonies as ſhall be thought fit to correct all Heri- 
lies and Schiſms, puniſh Contempt thereof, Sc. — The 
King hath likewiſe Power to diſpence with the Rigour of eccle- 
ſiaſtical Laws, and even to diſpenſe with ſome Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and penal Statutes, when himſelf only is concerned; 
can moderate the Rigour of the Laws according to Equity and 
Conſcience ; can grant ſpecial Liberty and Charter to any Sub- 
jet; and can pardon a Man by Law condemned, except in 
Appeals of Murder. 

The Laws of England, looking upon the King as s Gov's 
Vicegerent upon Earth, do attribute unto him diverſe Excellen- 
cies, not belonging to other Men: Imputing no Imperfection, 
Injuſtice, Error, Negligence, no Stain or Corruption of Blood, 


no Nonage or Minority: Moreover, the Law attributeth to the 


King a certain Ubiquity, that the King is every where preſent in 
- all his Courts of Juſtice, and therefore cannot be nonſuited, as 
the Lawyers expreſs it. There are notwithſtanding ſome 


Things which the King cannot do, in Conſequence of his Co- 
ronation Oath; and, indeed, by the Law of Nature, Nations, 

and e he holding himſelf bound, as do all othet 
Chriſtian Kings, to protect and defend his People; to do Ju- 


ſtice, and to ſhew Mercy ; to preſerve Peace and Quietneſs a- 
| mong 
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mong them to allow them their juſt Rights and Liberties; to 
conſent to the repealing bad Laws, and the enacting of good. 
Two Things, eſpecially the King of England cannot do without 
the Conſent of both Houſes of Parliament, viz. make new 
Laws, and raiſe new Taxes. The one tending: to diminiſh the 
dubject's Liberty, the other to infringe his Property. | 

By ſeveral Acts of Succeſſion the Hereditary Right has been 

eſtabliſhed, and by the Treaty of Union between the two King 
doms, England and Scotland, the Proteſtant Succeſſion in = 
molt ſerene Houſe of Hanover to the imperial Crown of Great- 
Britain, &c. was made a fundamental Part of our preſent happy 
Conſtitution, 

The Government of Eneland is genegaliy diſtinguiſhed and 
denominated, under the Kingy into Reclehaflical, Civil, and 
Military; of which, in their Order.. | 

The Eceleſiaſtical Government commenced. pon the l 
gation of the Goſpely in the VIth Century, Biſhops were then 
conſecratedꝭ and the Number of them increaſed by Degrees in 
proportion to the Growth of Chriſtianity. Our Anceſtors, ac- 

cording to other Chriſtian Ohurches, had one to be Chief in Au- 
a thority over the Reſt, called Archiepiſcopus, or chief Biſhop; 
; whereof we have. two in England, called Primates, Metropoli- 
d tans, or Archbiſhops, the one of Canterbury, and the other of 
ö York : Under theſe two, Archbiſhops are 24 Biſhops. The 
[i Function of an Engh/b Biſhop conſiſts i in what he may act, either 
by his epiſcopal Order, or by his epiſcopal Juriſdiction. 7 
the former, he may ordain Deacons and Prieſts, dedica 
Churches, adminiſter the Rites and Ceremonies of Confirms- 


is either ordinary « or delegated : His ordinary Juriſdiction is what, 
by the Law of the Land, belangs to each Biſhop in his Dioceſe : 


not as a Biſhop, but Lo A Sabject 
he Kingd om. A 
The Archbiſhop of Gini antieptly | 1 — Primacy Ger all 
heland; he was ſo highly reſpected abroad, that, in general 
Councils, he was placed, before all other Archbiſhops, at the 
Pope's. right Foot: He Was, at home, named and accounted. 

Vol, H. . . the 


tion, Cc. e. The latter, vi. the 7 uriſdiction of a Billiop, 


The delegated is what the FG is 2 85 Jo ee Men 
and a confi able Member of 
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the ſecond Perſon in the Kingdom. He is the firſt Pee? 
of England. It belongs to him to Crown the King ; and, in 
ſpeaking to him, the Title of Grace is given, and of mot Rr. 
rend Father in God. He hath in his own Province the 
Probate of all Teftaments, of holding diverſe eecleſuſti- 
cal Courts, c. 

The Archbiſhop of York is nearly inveſted with the an Pri. 
vilege, and Dignity. 

All Biſhops of England are Barons and Peers of the Realm; 
and have ſome tranſcendent Privileges, as, in their own Cviins, 
to judge and paſs Sentence alone by themſelves ;- and-can de- 
pute their Authority to another. In every Cathedral Church 
in England there is a Dean, Archdeacon, a whoſe Office 
and Dignity is well known. For the better Government ef 
the Church, there are diverſe eccleſiaſtical Courts, as, firſt, 
the Convocation, Court of Delegates, Court of Arches, Court 
of Audience, Biſhop's Courts, Archdeacon's Courts, for Mat- 
ters and Cauſes relating to eccleſiaſtical mann 1 


- Civil 8 


The Primum Mobile of the Civil Government of England, 
from whence all the inferior Orbs derive their Motion, is that 
noble, honourable, and reverend Aſſembly, called the Paivy 
Council, a Court of great Antiquity and Honour. — The 
primitive and ordinary Way of Government in England was by 
the King and his Privy-council, and all our Kings have fre- 
quently determined the moſt difficult Caſes of Right, &c. by 
them. Moreover, the Lords and Commons' have often left 
Matters of high Moment to the King and his Privy-council. At 
. preſent, the King and his Privy-council take Cognizance of 
few or no Matters that may well be determined by the known 
"Laws and ordinary Courts of Juſfi ice ; but only conſult for the 
public Good, Honour, Defence, Safety,” and Benefit of the 
Realm, not meddling with Matters of Controverſy” beſpeAing 
Right, &c. Ireland and the Plantations are "on very 


much under the Influence of the Privy- council. 

The Subſtance of their Oath is, that they ſhall, | oli to 
their Power and Diſcretion, truly, juſtly, and evenly _—— 
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and Adviſe the King in all Matters to be treated of in his Ma- 
jeſty's Council ; that they ſhall keep Secret the King's Coun- 
cil. 

The Members of this moſt honourable Council are ſuch as 
the King, of his own Free-will and mere Motion, ſhall pleaſe to 
chuſe, and are commonly Men of the higheſt Rank, eminent 
for Eſtates, Wiſdom, Courage, Integrity, &c. 

They are all to wait on his Majeſty, and, at Council-bozd, 
to ſit in their Order, bare-headed, when his Majeſty preſides. 

A Council is ſeldom or never held without the Preſence of one 
of the Secretaries of State, of whoſe Office and Digaity, more 
conſiderable in England than in other Nations, we may give the 
following brief Account. 

Secretaries of State are two. The Kings of England, till the Reign 
of King Henry VIII, had only one Secretary of State, then it 
was thought neceſſary ſuch a weighty and important Office ſhould 
be diſcharged by two Perſons, both of equal Authority, and 
both ſtiled principal Secretaries of State. Their extraor- 
dinary Truſt and Multiplicity of Buſineſs render them moſt con- 
fiderable in the Eyes of the King, upon whom they attend every 
Day, as Occaſion requires ; and of the Subject alſo, whoſe Re- 
queſts and Deſires are for the moſt Part lodged in their Hands, 
to be repreſented to the King, and make Diſpatches thereupon, 


according to his Majeſty's Anſwers and Directions relating to 


Foreign Aﬀairs, the Church, the Army, the Militia, Grants, 
Pardons, Diſpenſations, Ec. They bave the Cuſtody 
of that Seal of the King which is properly called the Signet, the 


Uſe and Application whereof gives Denomination to an Office- 


conſtantly attending the i called, the Signet-office, where- 
in there are four Clerks, who wait alternately, by Months, and 
prepare ſuch Things as are to paſs the Signet, in order to the 
Privy-ſeal or Great-ſeal. Another Office depending on 
the Secretaries of State, is the Paper-office, the Keeper where- 
of has in his Charge all the public Papers. 

All the Secretaries and Clerks, under the two principal Se- 
cretatiet, are choſen ſolely by them. 
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* 
PARLIAMENTS of EngLanp. 


Before the Conqueſt, the great Council of the King, cons 
ſiſting of the great Men of the Kingdom, was called Magnatum 
Conventus, and, by the Saxons, Wittena- Gemot, the Council or 
Aſſembly of the Sages. After the Conqueſt, about the Begin- 
ning of Edward I. it was called, Parlamentum, from Parler to 
talk together : Still conſiſting only of the great Men until the 
Reign of Henry III. when the Commons alſo were called to 
fit in Parliament; for diverſe Hiſtorians ſay, the firſt 
Writs to be found in Records, ſet forth to ſummon them, bare 
Pate about 400 Years ago, in the 49th of Henry III. But 
other Authors are of Opinion, that long before nothing of Mo- 
ment, wherein the Lives, or Eſtates of the common People of 
England were concerned, ever paſſed without their Conſent. 

None but the King hath Authority to ſummon a Parliament, 
In the King's Abſence out of the Realm, the Cu/tos Regni, in 
the King's Name, doth ſummon a Parliament ; and during the 
King's Minority the Protector Regni doth the ſame, No 
Parliament can begin without the King's Preſence either in Per- 
ſon, or by the Repreſentation in Commiſſion. ——— When 
the King of England is with his Parliament in Time of Peace, 
he is then ſaid to be in the Height of his Royal Dignity, as well 
as when he is at the Head of his Army in Time of War; there 
is then ſcarce any Thing that the King cannot do, his Power 
cannot be confined, for Cauſes or Perſons, within any Bounds, 
A Parliament is ſummoned at leaſt fifty Days before the 
A Time of its aſſembling. The King iſſues out his Writ (which 
i is a ſhort Letter or Epiftle) to the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
fo appear at the Time appointed tojudge of, and give Advice in 
fome important Affairs. Other Writs are directed to the 
Sheriffs of each County, to elect two Knights for the ſame: 
two Citizens far each City, and one or two. Burgeſſes for each 
Borough, according to Statute, Charter, or Cuſtom : In thoſe 
1 Elections, Freeholders chuſe the Knights of the Shires; Cor- 
2 porations of Cities and Towns ſometimes elect their Reprefenta: 

tives; and, in other Towns and Boroughs, they are choſen by 
all ſuch as pay Lot and Scot, or to Church or Poor, 
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Upon the Day prefixed by the King in the Writ of Sum- 
mons, the King comes in Perſon to We/tminfler-Hall, where 
the Parliament of late Years hath been conſtantly held, at whoſe 
coming 21 great Guns, on the other Side the River Thames, 
are diſcharged z as they are again at his Majeſty's Return from 
the Houſe of Lords: In the Room next to that called the Prince's 
Chamber, the King puts on his Crown and Robes, and from 
thence is conduCted into the Houſe of Lords by the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, where being ſeated with his Crown on his Head, 
and cloathed in his Royal Robes, he ſends for the Commons by 
the Gentleman-uſher of the Black-rod, who, at the Bar of the 
Houſe, makes three Obeſances, and ſays, Gentlemen of the Houſe 
of Commons, the King Commands this honourable Houſe to attend the 
Lirds, &c. and then retires with the former Ceremony: And the 
Commons, forthwith attending his Majeſty in the Houſe of Lords, 
are, in the King's Name, by the Lord Chancellor, or Keeper, 
commanded to chuſe them a Speaker: Whereupon they return 
to their Houſe, and make Choice of one, whom afterwards, on 
another Day appointed, they preſent to the King, and, if ap- 
proved of by his Majeſty in the Preſence of the Lords, he Peti- 
tions his Majeſty that the Commons may have, during their 
Sitting, free Acceſs to his Majeſiy, Freedom of Speech in their own 
Houſe, and Freedom from Arreſts. After which, the King makes 
his Speech to both Houſes of Parliament, the Houſe of Com- 
mons being preſumed to be at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords. 
- Before any Affairs are entered upon, all the Members 
of the Houſe of Commons takes the Oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy, in the Preſence of an Officer appointed by the 
King; as alſo to abjure the Pretender. As to the Power, Pri- 
vieges, Method of managing the Debates, chuſing Committees, 
Sc. we mult refer. the Curious: to the preſent Seate of Great- 
Britain, 


Of the Military Government of Excianp. 


Of the Military Power of. England, both by Land and Sea, 
tie King hath: the. ſole ſupream Power, Government, Com- 
mand, and Diſpoſition ; neither one, nor both Houſes of Par- 
lament have any Right to level any Forces, or make any War 


olfenſive or defenſive; as they have at large declared in-Parlia- 
ment, 
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ment, Am 14. Car. II. but by the fame Act the King is obji. 
ged to repay a Month's Pay, formerly advanced, before he can 
raiſe the Militia; for which Reaſon it has ever ſince been raiſed 
by Act of Parliament. Beſides his Majeſty's Horſe-guards, 
there are four Regiments of Foot-guards, to which 

The firſt general Officer is the Pay-maſter-general of all the 
Land Forces, who is alſo Surveyor of the Guards, an 
Auditor of the Muſter Rolls, a Clerk of the Books,. 
the Commiſlary-general, eight Deputy- commiſſaries,.yæꝗ 
the Secretary of War, the Judge-advocate, and Surgeon- 
general of all his Majeſty's Forces, &c. &c. who have their re- 
ſpective Offices. And there is an Hoſpital at Chelſea, for the 
Support of decayed and diſabled Soldiers, where they are amply 
provided for under proper Regulation. 


The preſent Maritime or Naval Power belonging to the Crown of 
GREAT-BRITAIN. 


The Kingdom of Great- Britain being on all Sides ſurrounded 
by the Sea, there will always be a Neceſſity of Maritime Forces, 
and, as Neighbours grow Potent at Sea, the Kings of this Na- 
tion will be neceſſitated to augment their Maritime Forces pro- 
portionally. 

For the tranſacting the naval Affairs, the Lord High Admi- 
ral hath ſeveral Courts, the Principal of which is, the Court of 
Admiralty. Beſides which is the Navy-office, where the Buſineſs 
of the King's Navy Royal is chiefly managed. The principal 
Officers, of which are four, viz. the Treaſurer, the Comptrol- 
ter, the Surveyor, and Clerk of the Acts. Commiſſioners of 
the Navy, &c. the Pay-office, as alſo the Victualling - office, 
with Commiſſioners and pther Officers for victualling his Maje- 
ſty's Navy. There are likewiſe ſeveral Yards belonging 
to his Majeſty's Navy, the Principal of which are Chathen, 
Deptford, Wookwich, Portſmouth, S beerneſs, and Phmouth, with 
all proper Utenſils for building and repairing of Ships of Wat, 
all which is conducted by proper Officers. Nor muſt we omit 


to mention the Royal Hoſpital at Greenwich, for the Support of 


diſabled and ſuperanuated Seamen. 
The antient Dominions of the Kings of England were, fiſt, 


England and all the Seas round about Great- Britain and "_— 
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and all the Iſles adjacent, even to the Shore of all the 
pouring Nations, ———- To England, Henry II. annexed Ire- 
led, being filed only Lord of Ireland till the 33d of Hemy VIII. 
— Edward I. annexed all Wales, and Edward III. the Right, 
though not the Poſſeſſion, of all France; but Hemy V. added 
both: And his Son Hemy VI. was crowned and recognized by 
all the States of the Realm at Paris. King James I. be- 
ing King of Scotland before, upon his Acceſſion to the Crown of 
England the whole Iſland was united under one Head; and ſince 
that Time ſundry conſiderable Plantations in America have deen 
peopled by the Crown of England. 

The Dominions of the King of England, at this Day in Pot. 
ſeſſon, are Great- Britain and Ireland, and all the Seas adjacent; 
moreover, the Iflands of Fer/ey, Guernſey, Allerney, and Sark, 
which are Part of the Dutchy of Normandy ; the Port of Gibral- 
ur, the Plantations of New England, Nova Scotia, or New 
Seatland, New. York, Eaſt and Weſt Ferſey, Penſyluania, Mary- 
hand, Virginia, Barbados, Jamaica, Fhrida, North and Sab 
Carolina, Georgia, Bermudas, with ſeveral other Iles and Places 
in thoſe Quarters, and ſome in the Ea/t-[ndies, Goree and Senz- 
tal on the Coaſt of {ſFice.; and allo on the North Parts of Ame- 
rica, by Right of firſt Diſcovery, to Efatiland, Terra Corteria- 
lu, Newfoundland, and to Guiney in, the South; beſides that vaſt 
extent of Land obtained by Conqueſt, called, Canada in North 
Os bordering to the North on Eſtimaux or New Britain, 

and the Britifh Colonies on Huaſen s Bay to the Eaſt and South 
on the River St. Laurence, the Iraguois or fiye Indian Nations, 
the Lakes of Huren and Illoneis, and. on unknown, Lands to the 
Weſt; and, by late Conqueſt, the Iſſand of Belcifle in Francs. 


But let his Majeſty's Strength be conſidered abſtractedly as 


King of England, which is like a hugh Fortreſs, fenced not only 
by Nature and with:ſtrong Works, ſurrounded. with a deep Sea, 
but is guarded alſo with the beſt built Ships of War in the World, 
and more in Number than any other Nation; ſo abundantly 
furniſhed with Cloths and Money, Provifions.and Ammunition, 
that if all the Potentates of Eures ſhould conſpire againſt it, 


provided it be at "pins nods ir;mjght, en mote an | 
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Match for all at Sea. | 
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of the Intereſt of Grear- Britain with ReſpeR to the other Powers 
of Europe, and be able to judge when that Intereſt is really Pit 
fued, and when it is either neglected or abandoned. 


' 38 always to comply with her Treaties. 


without delay, more eſpecially where it is in — —. to doit 


juſtly attacked, or in any Danger of being oppreſled, 'that it 
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- The Figure that Graat-Britain makes at preſent in Euryy 


ariſes from her being in a Situation very different from — 
held in Times paſt, Which was, in ſome Meaſure, owing to the 
wiſe Conduct of Queen Elizabeth, a due Regard to pre 

the Ballance of Power in Europe: And if we would ſupport ou; 
preſent Power and Influence, we ought to form true Notions 


The Author of the preſent State of Europe: lays down the 
three following Rules for theſe Purpoſes. 
Te fitſt Point dictated by our Intereſt, is the maintaining 
others intheir Rights, or to make uſe of a more known Term, 
to ſupport the Independency of the Powers of Europe; becauſe 
che engroſſing, ſubjecting, or ſubduing ſeveral Countries under 
one Potentate, naturally and even neceſſarily contributes to lef- 
ſen the Number of Inhabitants, to extinguiſh Induſtry amongſt 
them, and conſequently to enfeeble and impoveriſi them, | 
which muſt be Em to bo if wee wen 
them. LAz 1 
Another Point is, chi Aipulativg with foreign Haowrne 
per Terms of Security, Indulgence, and Reſpect 'for- our Sub- 
jets, and for the Effects which from eime to time they ſhall 
carry into other Countties, in return for which we muſt cove- 
nant on our Parts, to do and perform what ſhall be thought rea- 
ſonable;” When theſe Kind of Alliances are made with due De- 
liberation, they become ſacred Ties with reſpect to us, and we 
are bound to fulfil them punctually; ſo that whatever different 
Form Appearances may wear, the true barten; 9 eo order: un 


A third Rule is, to reſent Wrongs ; 2 


Dy employing our Maritime Foree, ſinee in this Caſe it anſwers 
a double End; firſt, it redreſſes the Miſchief; whatever it n;, 
for the preſent ; and next, it raiſes our Reputation for . 
We ought likewiſe to be ready to aſſiſt any Nation that is un 


may be ſeen we are true Lovers of Freedom, and are as 
ling 
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ling to behold the Necks of others put under a a Yoke, as to ſub- 
mit our own. 

Theſe Rules conſtantly attended to, are ſullcicnt to keep us 
upon good Terms with all the World, and to make it the Inte- 
reſt of every Potentate and State of Europe, to court as well as 
to reſpe& our Friendſhip ; which ought to be freely .beſtowed, 
and not either purchaſed or proftituted. It may ſometimes hap- 
pen, that a ſtrict Compliance with theſe Rules will interfere 
with ſome Branch or other of our Commerce; neither in ſuch a 
Caſe muſt that be regarded, for it is not this or that particular 
Branch of Commerce, which coincides with the general Inte- 
eſt of this Nation, but the whole Circle of our Commerce; 
and therefore there is nothing abſurd or contradictory in 1 
Ing, that the whole mult take Place of a Part, any more than 
itis ridiculous to affirm, that whatever reſpects the Intereſt of a 
Nation, becomes worthy, the Concern of a Monarch, let its 
Nature be what it will. And therefore they are in an Error, 
who think the Royal Character any Way leſſened, by attending 
to the Intereſt of Trade, a Thing already acknowledged in 
many Parts of Europe, and which by Degrees will be ſound true 
mn all; to which let me add another Truth, that Trade is a 
mean and inconſiderable Thing, in thoſe Countries oply. where 
this Error prevails, 


The Imperial Aims of Bids aan | 
Quarterly four grand Quarters, 1ſt Mars, three Lions Paſs - 
ſant- gardant in Pale, Sol, the Imperial Enſigns of England, 
impaled with the Royal Arms of Scotland ſince the Union, which 
are, Sol, a Lion Rampant, within a double Treſſure flory counn = 
terſory, Mars. 2d Quarter is the Royal Arms of France; vix. 
Jupiter, three Fleurs- de- Lis, Sol. 3d Quarter, the Enſign of 
Ireland, which is, Jupiter, an Harp Sol, ſtringed Luna. And 
the 4th grand Quarter is his Majeſty's on Coat, wiz. Mars, 
two Lions Paſſant-gardant in Pale, Sol, for Brunſwick, impaled 
with Lunenburg, which is, Sol, Semi of Hearts proper, a Lion 
Rampant, Jupiter: Having Saxony entre en pointe; vir. Mars, 
an Horſe Currant, Luna; and in a Shield Surtout, Mars, the 
Diadem or Crown of Charlemaine, the whole within a Garter, 
ſor the Sovereign of that moſt noble Order of 2% 2 i W 
Motto. Dieu et mon Droit, God and my Right. Osch 
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ber of Iſlands, is bounded by the Ocean: On the Weſt it 
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N Sanstian and "FER 
A Albion was the moſt antient Name of Great- Britain 
was Albania that of the Northern Part, and the ant 
Inhabitants called themſelves Albanich;- and the Highlander: 
{till retain the Name in a Part of their Country called By 
Albin. 

The Original of this Country is very difficult to aſcerta 
Buchanan relates, that they fled from the Oppreſſion in 8 
firſt took Refuge in Ireland, and afterwards removed themſe 
to Scotland; and that in Proceſs of Time they were joined, t 
with ſome Reluctance, by the Pidi, who were Scythians, 
Germans, who 'were likewiſe driven from- thence by Perſe 
tion. The Prefacer to Knox's Hiſtory coneludes, both the $ 
and Picts took their Name and Pedigree from the Seythia 
Others again think the Scots are a Remainder of the antient l 
tons, wharfled Northward from the Roman Servitude: Wiel 
the beſt ſupported we ſhall not pretend to determine. 

The antient Kingdom of Scotland is a Branch of the ſ⸗ 
Continent with England and Wales, and is now united un 
the ſame Government and Legiſlature, and conſtitues a Part 
the Title of the King of Great- Britain, the two Crowns bei 
united under one Head in the Perſon of King James I. of E 
land, and VI. of Scotland, and the Legiſlation placed in q 
general Parliament of Great- Britain, according to the Antic 
of Union enacted by both Parliaments i in the fifth Year of 
Reign of Queen Ann. 

Scotland, excluſive of the ends: 2 barten 1* BY 
and 62 Weſt Long. and between 54? 30%, and 58* 20” No 
Latitude. All that Part of the Continent which lies beyond t 
Counties of Cumberland and Northumberland, with a great Nu 


the 7r:/þ Sea, on the North the Deucaledonian, and on the E. 
the German Ocean. It is in Length about 25a Miles, and 
DEE So | bo 
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Name, Situation and Extent. 
A Albion was the moſt antient Name of Great-Britain, ſo 
was Albania that of the Northern Part, and the antient 
Inhabitants called themſelves Munich; and the Highlanders do 
ſtill retain the Name in a Part of their Camry called Braid. 
Albin. 

The Original of this Country is very difficult to aſcertain : 
Buchanan relates, that they fled from the Oppreſſion in Spain, 
firſt took Refuge in Ireland, and afterwards removed themſelves 
to Scotland; and that in Proceſs of Time they were joined, tho 
with ſome Reluctance, by the Pits, who were Scythians, or 
Germans, who were likewiſe driven from thence by Perſecu- 
tion. The Prefacer to Knox's Hiſtory concludes, both the Scott 
and Pi#s took their Name and Pedigree from the Scythian; : 
Others again think the Scots are 8 Remainder of the antient Bri- 
tons, whapfled Northward from the Roman Servitude: Which is 
the beſt ſupported we ſhall not pretend to determine. © © 

The antient Kingdom of Scotland is a Branch of the ſame 
Continent with England and Wales, and is now united under 


the fame Government and Legiſlature, and conſtitues a Part of 


the Title of the King of Great- Britain, the two Crowns being 


united under one Head in the Perſon of King James I. of Eng- 


land, and VI. of Scotland, and the Legiſlation placed in one 
general Parliament of Great-Britain, according to the Atticles 
of Union enacted by: both Parliaments i in the fifth Yearof the - 
Reign of Queen Ann. 

Scotland, excluſive of the Iflands, is 15 PE 1 3 
and 62 Weſt Long. and between 54? 30”, and 58%. 30” North 


Latitude. All that Part of the Continent which lies beyond the 


Counties of Cumberland and Northumberland, with a great Num- 


ber of Hands, is bounded by the Ocean: On the Welk it has 


the 7ri/þ Sea, on the North the Dewcaledonian, and un the Eat 


the German Ocean. It is in Length . 250 Miles, and a- 
bout 
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bout 140 Broad. Mr. Teniplemon niakes the Length of the 


Kingdom 278 Miles, and the man 194, and gives it an Area 
27,794 Square Miles. b 4368 
Scotland has beetd variouſly Jivided, Seba to the Diffe- 
rence of Soil, or Cuſtoms and Humours of particular Inhabi- 
tants, in a long Series of Time. The moſt remarkable are, 
1. Into the Highlanders and Lowlanders. 2. Into the Scots and 
Pitts. 3. It was once an Heptarchy, and ſhared among ſeven 


Princes, who had each a Sovereignty in his Diſtrict. 4. It is 


divided into North and South by the Mons Gruampius, and\Grantz- 
bain-hills, which runs from Weſt to Eaſt. 5. The Rivers di- 
vide it into three Peninſulas, one to the South, one in the Mid 
dle, and one to the North. 6. The | Romans branched it into 
ſeveral People, viz. the Gadeni, Selgove, Novantes, and Dam- 
ni, 7. Mr. Gordon divides it into two Claſſes, vis. South the 
Frith, and North the Frith. 8. It is now divided into thirty- 
three Counties, or eee which ſend mu enen to —_— 
ment, VIZ. | 


Aberdeenſhire 1 Edinburonghfbire 11 Orkneyſbire'' 3 
Airſhire 1 þ Elganſhire - 1 | Peebleſbire 
Argyleſhire 4 Fifeſhire  _ 21] Perthſhire. 2x 
Bamfjhire 1. Forfarſhire + Tx 1 
Berwickſhire , 1 Haddintonſbire 1 | 
Buteſhire and 51 | Inverneſs ire 1 Roxburg ſhire . 
Cathneſs,by turns U Kincardinſhire Y " Selkirkfrire © g 1 
Clackmanan and Nairnſhire and 1 Stirlingſbir̃ 1 
Kinroſs, e I, Cromarty,by turn Serine 11 N 
Dumbarlonmſbire b. re and 
Dumfrieſpire 1 / Tara, e, 


And there are likewiſe, on this ERabliſhment, 16 Ow * 


ſides their Shires, they have ſome Diſtricts diſtinguiſhed by the 


Name of Szewarties. Other Diſtricts are called Preſchteries, and 
ſome of their Towns are diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Boroughs. 
There are alſo many Iſlands ſurrounding 0 en of n 
we ſhall give ſome Account. 

Edinburgh, 38 Miles from Glaſgow, 40 * S 70. 


from Carlfles and 370 from Landon, is the Metropolis of Sr. 


and, heretofore the Nod 1 of its Kings and Parliaments, - as | 
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it is ſtill of Wi bebe Gore of Judicatife, and now honoured 
with giving one of the ducal Titles to his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales. It had the preſent Name from the Sam; 
but its moſt antient Name was Duned, or Dun Eden, i. e. 2 
Tmun ; and the Latins call it Edinum, which all ſignify a Town 
upon a Hill. The Caſtle, which was erected before the City, 
is very ſtrong both. by Nature and Art, and ſerves to protect it; 
it commands a moſt delightful and extenſive Proſpect, not only of 
all the City, but of the: whole Courſe of the Frith, from the Ba 
to Stirling, the Coaſt of Fife on the other Side of the Sea, and 
many ſcore Miles into the Country, "There are two M 
tains on each Side of the Cannon-gate, viz. Saliſbury Craggs on 
the South, and Caultm Craggs on the North, which, from the 
Top of the Caſtle, look like Wings; one of theſe Hills, which 
is a ſteep Rock, on the South - ſide of the Caſtle, is called 4. 
thur 's. Chair, from the Britih King Arthur : The Caſtle is ſaid 
to have been built 2000 Years, and perhaps one of the ſtrong- 
eſt in the World, it is properly a Citadel; for it both hangs 
over, and commands the Town, it being about a Muſket-ſhot 
from the High: ſtreet; on the South and North-fides it is inac- 
ceſſible, the only Entrance being on the Side of the Town, 
where the Rock is alfo very high and defended by a round Bat- 
tery, half Moons, one of them 200 Feet perpendiculat, Ram- 
parts and an Out-work at the Fbot of it, well furniſhed with 
Cannon, beſides a wide Trench and a Draw-bridge: There is 
2 Royal Palace in it, a uniform ſtately Structure of Hewn- 
ſtone, - with very noble Apartments, in one of which King 
James I. of England was born: Here the Governor reſides, and 
the Regalia and chief Records of State are kept, as alſo the na- 
tional Magazine of Arms. The Caſtle is furniſhed with Water 
from two Wells in the Rock, which is efteemed excellent i in 
its Kind. —— Several Attempts have been made, throuph a 
long Series of Time, to reduce this Caftle, as with it Edinburgh 
muſt ſurrender to the Enemy. It held out long againſt King 
Filliam, the Duke of Gordon defending it againſt his Forces ; 
but at Length ſurrendered at Diſcretion. In the Rebellion of 
1715, a Corporal on Guard betrayed it, and let many of the Ene- 
my into it; but were ſoon repulſed. In the late Rebellion; the 
Rebels attempted the Reduction of it, but it was ſo wiſely and 
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0 raliantly defended by. General Gueſt, . that they could not ſuc- 


ceed, 
Beſides the Caifle which thus 1 or its 4 1 the City 


is incloſed with a Wall on every Side, except the North, which 


appears to haye been Roman : It has ſix Gates, two on the Eaſt, 


two on the South, one to the Weſt, and another lately built to 
the North. Here is a large, handſome Kay, very convenient 
for the Purpoſe of Shipping and reſhipping Goods. The weſtern- 
moſt Part has a very large ſquare Court, with Buildings, call- 
ed the Societies Port, There are two large Streets ex- 
tending the Length of the City, the Principal, called the High- 
Street, is, perhaps, one of the broadeſt and fineſt in Europes with 


Variety of Wynds or Lanes on both Sides, and the Houſes are 


many of them 5, 6, or 7 Stories high, and ſome of them 12, 


and the, whole City well ſupplied with the choiceſt Water, 


brought by Pipes about 3 Miles from the City. —— In the 
Middle of the City, there is a Cathedral Church called St.“ 
Gils's, ſo large, that it is divided into three Parts for Perform- 
ance of public Worſhip; it is built of Hewn-ſtone, beautified 
with Pillars and Arches, in the Middle it forms a perfe&t Croſs 
by four Parts of this Church meeting together, which ſupport a 
ſtately high Tower, with a Top of curious Workmanſhip re- 


preſenting an Imperial Crown. Beſides this Cathedral, there 


are ſeveral other Churches, viz. Gray Friars, Trone 


Trinity Church, Lady. Vier's, St. Mary Magdalen, one Ditto of 


the ſame Name near Cannon Gate, and another very beautiful 
one, built about 30 Years ago, near it, with a Variety of other 
Chapels, Meeting-houſes, &c. both in the City and Suburbs. 
Tear the Cathedral is the Parliament-houſe, where the 


Eſtates of the Kingdom formerly fat, near which is a handſome - 


Figure of King Charles II. - Other public Buildings.are 
the Royal Palace, or Holy-rood-houſe, the Univerſity, ſeveral 
Colleges of Phyſicians, Heralds, &c. —— The Bank, the Ex- 
change, the Town- houſe, the Provoſt's- houſe, ſeveral public 


Libraries, Hoſpitals, Parliament-yard, and many other public 


£ 


Edifices which adorn this antient City, and merit a Deſcription - 


- would it not exceed the Limits of our Deſign. However, we 


cannot intirely omit to mention, vis. what is eſteemed the an- 
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tient Glory of this Kingdom, the ImMyERIAL Crown of dror⸗ 
LAND, depoſited in the Royal Palace of the Caſtle: It js of 
pure Gold, enriched with many precious Stones, Diamond, 
Pearls, and curious Enamellings, conſiſting of various Parte, 
uniformly and exquiſitely rich and grand. —— The Sczprx, 
the Stalk or Stem of which is Silver double gilt, of an Hexagon 
Form, and every Part of curious Workmanſhip, The 
Sword is in Length 5 Feet, the Handle and Pomel of Silver, 
over gilt, of 16 Inches in Length of emboſſed Work ; the Scab- 
berd'of Crimſon Velvet, covered with Silver, Oc, Edinburgh is 
alſo remarkable for its Populouſneſs, Trade, and for the Manu- 
ſacture of green Glaſs, ſawing and ſlitting Mills, and for ſeve- 
ral Branches of the Woollen and Linen ManufaRures. 
+ "The Alx is very temperate, and not near fo cold as might 
be imagined in ſo northerly a Clime : This (as in England) is 
owing to the warm Vapours and Breezes that comes continual- 
ly off the Sea; and likewife purifies the Air, and gives it ſuch a 
conftant Motion as generally frees them from epedemic Diftem- 
pers; and the Nature of this Country is hilly and mountainous, 
1o that it is efteemed healthful. 
The S801, take it in general, is not ſo fertile as in England, 
being much more fit for Paſture than for Corn ; not but in the 
inland Countries they have good Store of vain, Hemp, F lax, 
Roots, and Vegetables. 
| Foreſts are like wiſe numerous; Kincardinſbire abounds in po- | 

| reſts of Fir-trees, fo that they reckon not leſs than five Million 
of Firs in that Shire. The Hills and Foreſts near Forfar 
abound with Wood of various Kinds.  Holywood is faid to de 
the Chief of many confiderable Woods in this County. - 
The Shire of Nairn likewiſe abounds with Woods of Firs and 
other Trees ; and indeed moſt of their high Grounds furniſh A- 
bundance of Woods, in moſt of which are wild Deer, Harts, 
Goats, and many other Animals that afford Game for Hunt- 
ing. 


The Manufacture and Commerce 3 Scodand: 


As the PRoDucTs and Common1TIts. of this Kingdom 
and the Sea-coaſt are in great Variety,” ſo their TRADE, MA. 
; nurse: 
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vor ACTURE, and COMMERCE is very different and very con- 
ſderable. There is a large Manufacture of Linen and ſuper- 
ine worſted Stockings at Aberdeen. Glaſgow is a great Manu 
@acury for Plaids and Muſlins ; as likewiſe for Sugar-baking. 
Clactnamſbire is remarkable for its Manufacture of Sail-cloth': 
There is likewiſe a large Trade in Hemp and Flax from Ruffia, 
Piland, Livonia, Sc. and great Traffic in Deals from Norway, 
they having, at Allway in this County, four large ſawing or 
fliting Mills. Fiſoſbire is noted for the wn of 
Thread and Linen. 
The Fiſheries in ſome Parts are very . The Dn 
tity of Salmon both in the Dee and the Don is aſtoniſhing. Tho 
the Herring is a Bleſſing common to all this Shore, the F iſhing 
Property is divided into Shares, and no Perſon can hold a- 
bove one at a Time: The Aberdeen Merchants are enabled, by 
the Herring-fiſhery, to trade to Dantzict and Konningsburg, Ri- 
ga and Nerua, Wyburg and Stockholm. ——— Their Trade in gal- 
mon is very conſiderable in Forfar/hire: Glaſgow is likewiſe re- 
markable for its great Herring-hſhery. _ 
INHABITANTS, The Air being ſerene, and the Climate for 
the moſt Part temperate in Scotland, the Natives partake of hothz 
they are of clear Underſtanding, quick at finding out their Intereſt, 
and diligent in purſuing it; they are for the moſt Part induſtrious . 
and frugal, the Gentlemen are well bred, and generally as learn- 
ed as in any other Country of Zurope. The Women ate fruit- 
ful, modeſt, and agreeable, careful in managing their Fami- 
lies and educating, their Children: The People in general'zeal-. 
ous in adhering to the Religion they profeſs, in the Obſerva- 
tion of the Sabbath, and very temperate in eating and drinking; 
zealous Lovers of their Country, though very willing to ſettle 
Abroad if promiſing of Advantage; fearleſs of Danger, and 
patient under Hardſhips and Fatigues of War, and ever W 
ous of their Liberty. 
The Highlanders are uni long lived, which is » attrib | 
ted to their Application to Labour, Temperance, and Conti- 
nence, being Strangers to the Luxury of neighbouring Na- 
tions ; yet are ambitious of being eſteemed good Fellows, 
Their Dir is generally agreeable to their Rank, they bau- 
ing Plenty of Fleſh, Fiſb, wild and tame Fowl, much cheaper 
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than in England ; but the midling, or poorer People, feed on 
milky Diet, with Oatmeal differently prepared, and Vegeta. 
bles: The Highland Dreſs is, in general, plain, and very par- 
ticular in one Reſpect, viz. that the Men wear no Breeches, tho 
their Plaid reaches but down to their Knees : but the greater 
Part in the Low-Lands imitate the Engliſb. | 

»ReLicion. The Inhabitants of North. Britain were con- 
| a to the Chriſtian Religion very early, by Britons that were 
Subjects of the Roman Empire, firſt attempted by Palladius in 
430; but what Progreſs Chriſtianity then made is uncertain: 
For St. Patrick is eſteemed to havè been the firſt Biſhop of the 
Scots, who was ſent. by Pope Cezle/tin for that Purpoſe, and the 
Converſion that he wrought, as very learned Men ſuppoſe, was 
not from the Pelegian Hereſy, but from down-right Gentileiſm, 
The Church of Rome had not yet impoſed new Articles of Faith 
ypon other Churches; but afterwards, when they came to make 
great Innovations which the Britons and Iriſh refuſed to ſubmit 
to, they were ſhut out of her Communion, and called the Sthiſ- 
matics of Britain and [reland, However, they retained in moſt 
Points the Doctrines and Ceremonies of the purer Roman Church, 
and for a conſiderable Time, even from the Vth or VIth Cen- 
tury down to the XVIth, the Government of the Church of 
Scotland has been by Biſhops, and that it was attempted to be 
altered in Queen Mary's Time. But Queen Mary dying, 
Queen Elizabeth continued Epiſcopacy and the Ceremonies for 
ſome Time: But not long after, the Scotrh Reformation fol- 
lowed, in which Knox was the chief Agent, and, by his Per- 
ſuaſion, the Ceremonies were by general Conſent laid aſide; 
and in the Confeſſion of Faith which he offered to be confirmed 
by Parliament in 1567, is this Clauſe, that as Ceremonies tuen 
but temporal, fo may they, and ought to be changed when they rather 
fofter Superſtition, than odi 2 the Kirk, And, after ſeveral At- 
tempts and Amendments in 1592, Preſbytery was fully ſettled 
and eſtabliſhed by Act of Parliament, which, with ſeveral Ami- 
cles of Faith thereunto annexed, continue to be the eſtabliſhed 
Religion of the Church of Scatland to this Day?r?r?r: 

The LANGUAGE of the Tnhabitants of the Southern Provin- 
ces is Engliſb, varying ſomewhat in the Pronunciation. The 
Highlanders ſpeak a Sort ef iſh, which theveall Ey. In the 
ν,j Or- 


| 


Drcades, the old Norwegian Tongue, which is alſo ſpoken in 
jreland,” is ſpoke with tolerable Purity. Their Court Rolls, 
Records, and Proceedings in Law, have been written for ſeve- 
ral Ages in Latin, of which the Scotiſb Lawyers are generally 
great Maſters. The Scott, as well as the Engliſh, have like- 
wiſe attempted a Refinement of their Language, and have bor- 
rowed many Words from the French, and other Nations, for 
that Purpoſe, which are more eaſy, copious, and ſignificant. 
LEARNING in general is promoted throughout this Kings 
dom. Beſides four Univerſities, viz, at St. Andrews, at Glaſs 
gau, at Aberdeen, and at Edinburgh, all well endowed 4nd pro- 
perly regulated; they have one Society inſtituted for the Propa- 
gation of Religion in foreign Parts, and for the Promotion of 
Religion and Learning at home. This was firſt projected in 
1701, but not compleated 'till 1716: after the Rebellion, an 
Act paſled for that Purpoſe,” and 131 Schools were eſtabliſhed 
in the Highlands and the Iſles: Different Denominations unite 
to promote it, by their Contributions and Meetings. The Seat 
of this Society is at Edinburgh: their Seal, an Hund holding an 
open Bible. Public Schools are erected in almoſt every Pariſſi 
and where Learning is not to be had etitirely free, it is to be had 
on exceeding low Terms; ſo that few of the Scots of the 
Rank but have ſuch neceflary Learning as Reading, \ riting, 
Arithmetic, &c. whilſt others arrive at great Proficiency i in the 
more poble and important Branches of polite Literature, not 
only in the learned Languages, but in the theological, philoſo- 
phical, and mathematical = 
that is neceſſary to the Divine, the e the Ff 
the Lawyer, Senden. or Mechanic. 
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MounTains and HII Is are many in this Kingdom, and 


their Products various ; ſome very high Hills in Aberdernſbires 
eſpecially the Craigs of Pemun, where the Eagles build we 1 
Neſts. Tis very mountainous in Argylzhire, fo that the Inha- 
bitants live moſtly by hunting : Their Cattle run wild upom 
them, but are excellent Meat, particularly the Grampian Moun- 
tains on the North. They are very particular in diſtin» 


guiſhing their Mountains, Hills, and Craggs : The Mountains 4 
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ies, and in fine, every Sciences 
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are high and rocky, and covered with Heath: The Hills are 
high, but not rocky, and covered with Graſs. The 
are rocky Eminencies, of little or no Paſture for 8 
of Cattle, That called Lomond Hill in Fifaſbire, is full a Mile 
in Height, and covered with the fineſt Paſturage for Sheep, 
from whence there is not only a Proſpect of all that Shire, but 
of the Country all around even beyond Edinburgh, and almoſt to 
Berwick, Sterling, Perthſhire, and Angus. At Dunnuyr, 
where once ſtood a Caſtle, is an inacceſſible Rock, waſhed by 
the Sea on three Sides, joining the Land by a narrow Iſthmus; 
towards the Entrance of the Gate is a large Rock 40 Ells in 
Height, that looks every Moment ready to tumble. 
MIN ES in Scotland are many and of different Kinds, both cf 
wee and mineral Subſtances. 
MINES of Corr ER near Edinburgh, as alſo of Coal and 
Lime ſtone, and a Sort of ſoft black Marble: of ſpotted Marble, 
Lime-ſtone, and Slate in Aberdeenſhire, One Sort of 'Stone pe- 
euliar to this Country, called £F-A4rrow-heads, which ſeem to 
be of the flinty Kind, and are of different Shapes, moſt of them 
pointed like Spears. = Hones and W hetſtones, and Veins 
of a Kind of Stones of which they make Allum, and alſo Lime- 
ſtones, on the north-eaſt of Balveny in Bamſſbire. — There 
is a Quarry of red Stone, and alſo that called the Hectic- ſtone, 
found in many Places in the Shire of . Bute. A Rock of 
Load- ſtone near Dumbarton Caſtle. Cryſtals of ſeveral 
Colours at the Bin and at Orrock in Fifeſbire. — Mines of 
Lead near the Caſtle of Inner-Markie, and great Plenty of iron 
Ore near the Wood of Dalboge in Forfarſbre. | 
Coat-PirTs. In the South Side of the Shire of Fife at Dd. 
gate there is a Quarry of fine Stone. Mr. Atkinſon, who 
was Aſſay Maſter of the Mint at Edinburgh, ſays, there is na- 
tural Gold found in Crawford Mer, and at Fryar Moor in La- 
neriſbirt, and that out of dry Minerals the like Gold has not 
been ſeen or found in Europe; by dry Minerals, he ſays, he 
means. the Sappare, the Callammere, the Saxere, and the Saimere 
Stone; there is alſo Abundance, of Lapis Laxuli dug up in this 
County, At Kirkalgy in Fifzfhire ate ſeveral large Coal-pits, as 
| 20 an earthy ee for Mey Maſt of the Country. round 
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Lickabar is productive of little Corn, but there are ſeveral vw 
of Iron, and ſome other metaline Subſtances. . 

LaKEs in Scotland moſt remarkable are, Lake Fergus in abs 
Shire of Aire; ſeven Lakes, Loughs, or Loch's, (as they call 
them) the Loch Hu, bo Miles long and about Four broad, of Salt- 


Lake, 24 Miles long and One broad, all of them in Arg yleſbire. 
—— Lomond Lake in Dimbartenſhire, which ſpreads itfelf un- 


and abounds with Fiſh, particularly one delicious Sort, of the 
Fel Kind, called Pollac. That Part of Invernes/tire called 
Lichabar, abounds with Mountains and with Lakes; the Name 


Account it is not eſteemed altogether fo healthy, yet *tis plea- 
fant; theſe Lakes are of different Kinds, and for Multitude of 
Fiſh, both falt and freſh, ſcarce any Country can compare with 
it, The freſh Water Lake called Aber, near Inverneſs, is pro- 
ductive of many delicious Kinds of Fiſh in great Plenty. 
There are ſeveral Lakes in the Shire of Forfar, moſt of them pro- 
ductive of Fiſh. - One in the Shire of Nairne, about a Mile 
and a half Jong, called Moy Late, has an Iſland and a Seat in it be- 
longing to the Chief of the Mackinto/bes. Cluden Lake, which 
runs into the River Nith in the Neighbourhood of Dumfries, 
abounds with Salmon and many other Kinds of Fiſh. — Loaclyr 
is a Lake about 10 Miles long and three broad, in Edinburghftire, 
four Miles and a half from Dumfries, which furniſhes the adja- 
tent Country with Peat, — There is a Lake near E/gin which 
abounds with all Sorts of Water fowl, and particularly Swans, 
that principally ſeed on a groſs, or large Plant, called Olorina, 
ſomewhat peculiar to it, with a ſtrait Stalk and a ae of Seeds 
at the Top, but is ſeldom ſeen above Water. The Lake 


Philoſophical T. runſactiom, ) is a Hill two Miles perpendicular, on 
the Top of which is a Lake of cold, freſh Water, about 30 
Fathoms in Length, too Deep ever yet to be fathomed, and 
never freezes; whereas, but 17 Miles from thence, the Lake 
Lochanwyn, or * Lake, is covered with Ice all the Vear 
Nn 2 round. 


* 


water, and abounds with Herrings; and Zochow, a Freſn- water 


der the Mountains, 24 Miles in Length and 8 Miles in Breadth, 


in the old Scots Language ſignifies The Mouth of Lakes, on which 


of Leven in Fifzfhire, about four Miles Jong, abounds with Pikes, 
Trouts, Perch, and all Sorts of Water-Fowl. Near Lockneſs, 
where ſtood the famous Caſtle of Urquhart, (deſcribed in the 


at 
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round. There is another Lake in Straherrik, which never 
freezes *till February, and then, in a ſew Nights, the Ice be. 
comes of a prodigious thickneſs. The'freſh Water Lakes, 
with which the Ifland abounds, * Trouts, K and Sal. 
mon. 

The principal Rives in this Kinga are, the To, Ah, 
Spey, Don, Dee, Clyde, and T-veed. . 

The Tay is the largeſt River in Scatland, dividing it into 
South and North, it riſes out of the Mountains of Braid Albin, 
and after ſpreading into a Lake of the ſame Name, 15 Miles 
in Length, runs thro' Athol, then S. E. for 40 Miles, divides 
the Shires of Perth and Angus from thoſe of Stratbern and Fife, 
and, at length, falls into the Firth of Tay. 

The Furth riſes in Sterling ſhire, and runs Eaſt through Sterling, 
Fife, and Lothian, and empties itſelf into the Forth of Frith, 

The Spey is a rapid River on the North of Scotland, it runs 
thro' the Province of Atho! and Part of the Murray Lands, and 
falls into the German Ocean. 

The Don has its Source near the Dakuhine Wenne, and 
runs Eaſt, through Aberdeen, & c. | 

The Dee derives its Source from ſeveral Springs on the ſouth 
Part of this Kingdom, grows very wide near Dumfries, and 
empties itfelf into Eden Frith. 

The Cha is a large River on the Weſt of Scotland, has its 
Riſe in Annangale, runs N. W. thro' the Valley of that Name, 
and, after paſſing by Limerick, Hamilton, and the City of Gloſ- 
goto, ſalls into the Frith of Clyde, oppoſite to the Ifle of Bute. 

The Tweed riſes on the Confines of Chdeſdale, runs Eaſt thro' 
Tweedale, divides the Shire of the Mers from Trviotdale and 
Northumberland, and falls into the German Ocean at Berwick, 
There are-a great Number of Rivers of leſs Note, abounding 
with Fiſh, and ſerving the Purpoſes of Commerce, whole 
Courſe may be ſeen in the Map. 
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MINERAL SPRINGS, c. 


Near Aberdeen, at the weſt End of it, is a little round Hil, 
from the Bottom of which there iſſues a Spring called the Aber» 
denian Spaw, becauſe it comes very near the Spato- water: in 
the Biſpopric of Leige, —— Moffat is a Place remarkable for 

| It 
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t medicinal Springs, which iſſue from a Rock near the Source 
of the Annan; the upper Spring runs thro' whitiſh and cryſtal- 
line Stones: Sulpher and Antimony ſtick to the Stones as it 
glides along, Thoſe of the lower Well are the very Colour of 
Antimony, and contain a metallic Matter that ſparkles like it: 
It purges like thoſe of Scarborough, and is much frequented in 
the dry Seaſons of Summer and Autumn. Several mineral 
Waters, as the Spaw at Kinghorn and Balgrigie. They have 
other Springs of different Natures and Properties; one called the 
Dropping Cave, at Donnytyr, where the Water has a ſtrong * 
rifying Quality. 


Natural Hiftay of ANIMALS. 

The CATTLE in Scetland are in general the ſame as in Eng- 
land, but for the moſt Part ſmall; their Beef and Mutton is 
reckoned very. ſweet and tender : Beſides which, they have 
wild and tame Goats, which ſome of the Natives are very fond 
of, and is a conſiderable Part of the Subſiſtence of the Inhabitants 
in the Highlands. Deer are likewiſe very Plenty, eſpecially in 
ſome of their Iſlands. | 

Bix ps, beſides moſt of the common Kifids in England, of 
which they have great Quantities, they have Wild Fowl in great 
Plenty and Variety in this Kingdom. The Iſland of Baſs, 
which ſtands within the Forth near Dalkeith, &c. is reſorted to 
in the Months of May and June, to fee the incredible Flocks of 
Fowl, when the Surface of it is almoſt covered with their Neſts, 
Eggs, and young Birds. Of ſome of the moſt remarkable, we 
may give the following Deſcriptions : The Solan Gooſe : 
when they come hither, -about March, they ſend ſome before to 
fix their Manſions, which, for that Reaſon, are called Scouts, 
The Inhabitants are careful not to diſturb them, but let them 
peaceably build their Neſts ; they lay but one Egg in a Year, 
and fix that with great Dexterity in the Rock, hatch with one 
Foot, by turns, and ſcarce ever leave it *till perfeted. They 
are generally of 'an Aſh Colour, the old ones commonly white, 
the fateſt of any Fowl, but taſte like a Herring, on which they 
feed: They have a Crane's Neck, and a long, ſharp Bill, which 
they ſtrike ' thro? their Prey with great Violence: They are 


reckoned 
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reckoned the ſharpeſt ſighted of all Sea Fowls. They generally 
go away in September, but whither is uncertain, | 
Here is another Bird called the Fulmar, of a grey Colour, 
and the Size of a Moor-hen ; it hag a very ſtrong Bill; with wide 
Noſtrills, and never goes to Sea but with a Weſt Wind; it 
- ſeeds both on Fiſh and on Vegetables. When any One goes near 
this Bird it will ſpout out of its Bill, pure Oil: when, there- 
fore, they are taken, (uſually in Ginns,) the Inhabitants receive 
the Oil in Veſſels, which is made Uſe of to burn in Lamps, but 
oftener for better Purpoſes, it being eſteemed ſalutary in its Na. 
ture. The Fallon is a Species of the Hawk Kind, ſupe. 
rior to all others for Courage, Docility, Gentleneſs, and No- 
bleneſs of Nature, The Name Falcon is indeed confined to the 
Female; for, as to the Male, they are much ſmaller, weaker, 
and leſs courageous than the Female, therefore called Taſſel. 
The Falcon's Feet are yellow, its Head black, or black ſpotted 
and round, the Beak thick and fhort, the Neck long, the 
Shoulders broad, Thighs long, Legs ſhort, Feet large, the 
Feathers of the Wings ſlender, and the Pounces black, &. 
The Falcon is excellent in the River, Brook, or Field, and 
flies chiefly at the larger Game, as Wild Gooſe, Kite, Crow, 
Heron, and Crane. The Management and Diſcipline of this 
Bird is called the Art of Falconry; for which we muſt refer 
© our Readers to Books on thoſe Subjects. The Coll, ſome. 
what leſs than a Gooſe, which has beautiful Feathers of diverſe 
Colours, rather to be calied Down, as they have no Stalks: It 
has a Tuft on its Head like a Peacock, and a Train longer than 
that of a Houfe Cock. 3 he Gatulin is fomewhar leſs than 
a Duck, which always ſings before good Weather: and ſome of 
the Highland Pipers have formed a Tune of its Notes. And 
there is another Bird called the Rain Gooſe, becauſe it always 
makes a doleſu! Noiſe; beſides other Sorts of Geeſe. And 
what is alſo remarkable is, that there are Flights of barren 
Fowls of different Species; but they keep together, and never 
herd with thoſe that have young. 


Remarkable Cx iosirIES ard ANTIQUITIES in this Kingdem. 


The ſtately Cathedral. The College, and Bridge over the Da 


at Aberdeen. The Earl of Marr's fine Scat at Alowy 
Caftic 


fime to Maulſmire in Lanerſſpire. 
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Coll, not out- done by any in Britain, The Duke of 
Ducenberry's Seat, and a fine Stone Bridge at Drumlanerk. — 
The Seat of the Marquis of Tweedale at Muſſelburg. 
The Palace of Dalkeith, built by the Duches of Bucclkugb, which 
belonged to the Earl of Morton: That very Earl who was the 
Inventor of the Engine for beheading, called the Maiden, was 
the firſt who ſuffered by it, being acceſſary to the Murder of 
Lord Darnley. The Seat of the Marquis of Lothian, 
near it. The, ſpacious Chapel of Roflin, one of the moſt 
curious Pieces of Workmanſhip in Europe, there not being to 
Cuts of one Sort in the whole Work, built by William St. Clair. 
—— The Univerſity of St. Andrew's. —— The Roman mib- 
tary Way, called, Wathng-ſireet, is ſtill to be ſeen from Erick. 
The Cathedral and 
Univerſity of Glaſgow are both of them Structures of great Anti- 
quity and Curiolity. The Palace of the Duke of Hamilten. 
The Seat and Plantations of the Marquis of 77 weedale, 
at iter in the Shire of Haddington. The fine ſtone Bridge 
of 13 Arches over the River Md at Dumfries. The Palace at 
Falkland, at leaſt ſo far as remains. of it, appears to have been a 
very large, noble Structure, of the moſt beautiful Architecture 
in Britain. Kinroſs Houſe is eſteemed a moſt beautiful Piece 
of Architecture, built by the Architect of Hohrood Houſe, —— 
Grabam's Dyke, or the Roman Mall, 36 Scots Miles from Quens 
Ferry at Falkirk to Dunbarton : With many remarkable monu- 
mental Stones, ſome with Inſcriptions, Sepulchtes, and ſeveral 
ſquare Fortifications in Form of Roman Camps. The Caſtle of 
Stirling and Palace, erected on a lofty Hill, has likewiſe been 
reckoned a remarkable Antiquity. But we ſhall conclude this 
Part with obſerving, that their ancient Caſtles are too nume- 
tous to fall under our particular Notice. 

The IsLAN Ds of this Kingdom, as it were, N it, 
and add greatly to the Riches of it. The V tern Wands are, 
I. Lewes, by the Iflanders called the Long and, is 100 Miles 
long from North to South, and from 3 to 14 broad from, Eaſt 
to Weſt, and belongs to the Shire of Roſs : The northern Part, 
which retains the Name of Lewes, is but 36 Miles long, and 
in ſome Places 10 or 12 Miles broad: The Soil generally ſandy, 
yet produces ah Oats, Rye, Flax, and Hemp : With 

Oats, 


% 
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Oats, the Natives make Uſquebaugh, and by frequent Diſtilla- 
tions it becomes exceſſively ſtrong. There are many convenient 
Harbours in this Ifland.. The Herrings caught i in the numerous 
Bays, Creeks, &c. are almoſt incredible in Quantity, and 
eſteemed peculiarly good. The Shore on the Weſt Side of the 
Iſland, is ftored with great Variety of curious Shells, finely 
ſtreaked with beautiful Colours. The ſouthern Part of Lew 
Ifland is now called Harries: *Tis ſaid, there are 2000 Deer in 
the Hills and Mountains of this Part of the Iſland. Here are 
likewiſe Merbrucks, a Sort of Civet Cat, with a fine brown Skin, 
Otters and Seals, Sea Fowl, Hawks, and two Sorts of Eagles, 
one grey and the other black: And Bernera, a ſmall Tfland be- 
longing to Harries is efteemed extraordinary fruitful, as the 
Land is manured with a Sea-weed of excellent Uſe in that 
reſpect. There are ſeveral ſmall Iſlands that belong to theſe 
and adjoin to them ſeverally, which need no Deſcription. 

2. North Vift, about 9 Miles from N. to S. and 30 Miles in 
Circumference: The Weſt Side is arable, and exceeding fruit- 
ful, eſpecially in Barley, and feeds great Quantities of Black 
Cattle. It has an excellent Harbour, called Zockmaddy, in 
| which incredible Quantities of Herrings have been taken for the 

| laſt fifty Years; 400 fail of Ships have been loaded here at one 
Seaſon. The Fiſhing was firſt encouraged here in the Reign of 
King Charles I. and a Magazine for Fiſh was begun to beereded, 
but a Civil Wars put an end to that Deſign. The Inhabitants 
of this Iſland are many, and are all Proteſtants. © 

3. Borera, a ſmall Iſland, very near North Vi . but affords 
nothing very remarkable, 

4. Benbecula, 2 Miles South of North V; 71, nearly wid 3 

Miles in Diameter ; Soil and, Produce the fanie as Nb 7 "If; 
the Inhabitants Papiſts, 
5. South Vi, 2 Miles South of Benkecads; 21 Miles long, 
and, 3 and in ſome Places, 4 broad; Soil Fruitful, Lakes afford 
Plenty of Trout, Eels, c. The 1riſb Tongue is here ſpoken 
in great Perfection; the Lihabitants a Mixture of Papiſts and 
Proteftants, - 

6. Barry, two Leadnies and an half South-weſt of death Ti, 
five Miles long, and three broad, in Soil and Produce the fame 
as thoſe of North V fe | 

. 7: %, 
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7. Cy, the Second for Bigneſs of all the IW:/tern Nandi, it is 
40 Miles Iong; and in ſome Places 30, in others about 20 Miles 
broad: It belongs to the Shire of Inverneſi: It's Seas are navigable 
by the largeſt Sh ips of War; but the Tide flows fo violently, that 
no Ship is able to ſail againſt it. The Soil is fruitful in the flat 
Grounds, and produces Plenty of Corn and Paſture. Herrings, 
Cod, and Ling are common. on their Coaſt, and the Herring- 
Trade conſiderable, as they have ſeveral convenient Harbour 
for taking of them: The Country is populous, and the People 
in general mighty clean limbed and healthy, and for the molt 
Part Proteſtants. 

8. Bute, near the Coaſt of A. ge, about 10 Miles long, and 
zor 4 broad, where is the Caſtle of Rotheſay which gave the 
Title of Duke to the eldeſt Son of the Kings of Scotland, and the 
Title of Duke of Rotheſay is given now to the Prince of Wales. 
Near Bute are two ſmall iflands called great and little Cumbrays : 
Each of theſe Iſlands are tolerably fruitful, and their Produce is 
of the ſame Nature with other weſtern Iſlands. 

9. Arran is ſomewhat larger than Bute, being 94 Miles al 
North to South, and near 16 from Eaſt to Weſt, belongs to the 
Duke of Hamilton, who has a Seat there, and a Foreſt in which 
are uſually 400 Deer. Here are ſeveral Tribes, or Clans: They 
ae chiefly Proteſtants, and ſpeak Iriſb. 

10. Iſleſay is a large Rock S. W. of A. ran, Sapusitg to the 
Earl of Caffeles - It abounds with Hogs, Wild- fowl, Down and 
Fiſh, 

11. Gigaylies Weſt of Cantire, is 4 Miles long, and 1 broad; 
the Soil is good for Paſture and Arable: The Na are Pro- 
prietors, and the Inhabitants are Proteſtants. 

12. Jura, to the N. W. of Caniire, 34 Miles long, and 6 
or 7 Miles broad. Here are two very high MiSiodilne called, 
Paps of Jura, noted Sea-marks for a great Way; the Groufd 
is in general fruitſul,, and the Iſland eſteemed as healthful as any 
Part of Great- Bri itain. Mr. Martin, in his Hiſtory of theſe 
Illes, ſays, that no epidemic Diſtempers prevail here; and for 
35 Years no Woman had died in Child-bed; that go or 100 
Vears is no. uncommon Age for Men and Women, and that 
lome have lived to 130: 3 The Inhabitants, who ſpeak Iriſh, are 
Proteſtants. wag | 1 
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13. Jaa, about a MileS. W. of Jura, is 24 Miles long from 
N. to S. and 18 from E. to W. this Country is pretty fruitful; 
but, as it lies lower than Jura, is conſequently wetter and more 
unhealthy. 

14, and 15, Orenſay, 2 Leagues North of Ja, is ſeparated 
from Colonſay only by the Tide of Flood; The farmer is 4 Miles 
in Circumference, the Soil dry and ſandy, yet fruitful in Corn 
and Graſs, Proprietor, M. Duff. The latter is, from Eaſt to 
Weſt, 4 Miles long, and about a Mile over; the Soil not ſo 
fruitful; Cattle ſmall; Inhabitants Proteſtants ; Proprietor, 
Puke of Arg) be. 

16. Mall, Weſt of Loquhabar, 24 Miles long from E. to W. 
and near the ſame from N, to S. the Soil generally fruitful, fit 
for Paſture and Corn, the Inhabita nts Proteſtants, 

17. Jona, remarkable for being the Habitation of St. Calun- 
ha, firſt Apoſtle of the Pics, is about 2 Miles long, and one 
over, lying on the Weſt of Mull, and was antiently a Burying- 
place for the Kings of Scotland, Norway, and Ireland, and of all 
the Heads of Tribes on the Continent. Some Account of the 
Church and ſepulchral Monuments may be ſeen in the 22d Vol. 
of the Philoſophical Tranſaions. On the Eaſt- ſide of the Iſland 
are nine Ports, for Landing. 

| 18, Tire-ly, about 5 Miles long from S. E. to N. W. The 
Soil is extraordinary fruitful, but, being low, the People are 
not ſo healthy: There are ſeveral good Harbours, and great 
Plenty of Fiſh ; but ſome Part of the Coaſt is exceeding danger- 
ous for Rocks, Sands, and ſtrong Tides. The Inhabitants are 
Proteſtants. 

19. Coll, half a League E. N. E. of Tire-h, is 10 Miles long, 
and 3 broad. They have a Notion here, that Tire-ly breeds 
more Men than Women, and that Cull breeds more Wo- 
men than Men: So that theſe two Iſlands can People each 
other. Here are ſeveral Mines of Iron Ore, many Rivers that 
produce Salmon, and a freſh- water Lake abounding with Trout 
and Eels, No venomous Creature will live here, or at 
Tire-h. On the South Coaſt is a Ledge of Rocks called, the 
Carn of Call, which are very fatal to ſhipping. 

20. Rum lies 4 Leagues South of Sky, 5 Miles long from b. 
BN. and 1 Mile from S. to W. the Country fruitful, _ 


x 
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ly Fiſh and in F owl: A. Lean of Calli 18 Proprietor; the Inha- 


A Proteſtants. 
21. Muc, South Weſt of Rum, 4 ſmall Illand 4 Miles 


round; 
22. Canny, half a Mile froni Rum, 2 Miles from South to 
North and a Mile from Eaſt to Weſt. In the North Part of 
this Iſland there is a Hill that diſordets the Needle, to that De- 
gree, that when Mr. Martin laid the Compaſs ori a ſtony 
Ground near it, he found, that after the Needle had turned 
round ſwiftly ſeveral times, at laſt it ſettled due Eaſt. M*Ds- 
nold is Proprietor, the Inhabitants are Papiſts. Moſt Part of 
this Illand is ſurrounded with high Rocks; that on the South 
abounds with wild Geeſe. 

23. Egg, 4 Leagues South of Sy; 3 Miles long, ad + I + 
broad; from the Middle to the Weſt is mountainotis, but the 
Faſt more level and arable : the South Side is remarkable for 2 
lage Cave. The Proprietors are the A. Donald; the Inhabi- 
tants are Papiſts. 

24. The-remoteſt of all the N. W. Iftands is St. Kilda, or 
Hirt, it is faced all round with ſteep Rocks, except a Bay at 
8. E. but very unſafe Landing except in a Calm, and then by 
climing up a pretty ſteep Aſcent. The Soil is not unfruitful; 
though they live chiefly on Fiſh, Fowl, and the Eggs of theif 
Sea-fowl, of which they have incredible Quantities: The In- 
habitants, who are Proteſtants, are a very ſincere kind of Peo- 
ple, ſeparated from the World, reckoned about 30 Families: 
They pay a ſmall Homage to the A Leods, who come ſome- 
times to receive his Tribute in Down, Wool, Butter, Cheeſe; 
Hotſes, Fowl, Oil, and Barley: Money they have none, not 
do they know the Value of it. 

25. Liſmore, ot Liſſimore, about 8 Miles long; and 3 broad; 
4 Miles Eaſt of Mull, was formerly noted fot a Bifhop's See- 
Here is good Paſturage for Sheep, and it abounds with der. 
ſowl. 

The Sea Coaſt on many of the Iflands abound with great Va- 
riety of curious Shells of different Forms, and differently varies 
gated, ſome of them ſtreaked with very beautiful Colours, af 


ted, blue, azure, Sc. and ſome of them A Ir 
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The Iſlands of ORRKN Ex, or the Orcapes., 


Theſe lye in Longitude 225 11”, and 5927 Latitude, the 
longeſt Day is 18 Hours and a few Minutes; the Winters, as in 
moſt ſmall Iſlands, and indeed always near the Sea, are gene- 
rally more ſubject to Rain than Snow : The Froſt, or Snow, 
does not continue long; the Wind is very boiſterous, and it 
Rains ſometimes, not by Drops, but, as it were, by Spouts of 
Water, as if the whole Clouds of Water would exhauſt at once, 

Pentland Frith, which divides the ſouthermoſt Iflands from 
Caithneſs, is in Length about 12 Miles. The Iflands of Orkney 
are 26 in Number, which are inhabited, viz. 


South Ronaldſey, Pomona, or Mainland, Eda, 


Stroma, Coppinſeye, Rouſa, 
Hoy and Waes, Shapinſoye, Wyre, 
Burra, Dam ſeg, Gait ſa, 
Lantholn, Inballo Stronſa, Egleſhaw, 
Flota, Papa Stronſa, North Faira, 
Faira, Sanda, N aſtra, 
Cava, North Ronalſba, Papa I aſlira. 
Gramſcye, 


The reſt of the Iſlands are called Hohns, ( Holm, in the old 
Norwegian Language, ſignifying an Iſland) and are only fruitful 
in Paſture, being ſeparated the one from the other by ſome 
narrow Streights; the Air is wholeſome, the Inhabitants in ge- 
neral healthy and remarkable for Longivity ; they ſpeak Engl, 
after the Scet's Way, with as good Accent as any in the 
Kingdom, except ſome few of them who uſe the Norwegian 
Tongue. There is only one remarkable Town in all theſe 
Hands, viz. Kirkwall, which is built upon a pleaſant Oyſe, or 
Inlet of the Sea, near the Middle of the main Land, which is 
their Seat of Juſtice, Center of Trade, and has a very good 
Harbour and Fortifications. They have likewiſe a Charter of 
Privileges, confirmed by King Charles II. Here is a large Ca- 
thedral Church, founded by Relland, Earl of Oriney; and there 
are about 31 Churches and 100 antient Chapels in this Country 
beſides, the Chriſtian Faith being propagated, here in the fifth 
Century, Eugenius then being the King of Scotland. It has un- 

dergone 
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gergone many Revolutions with Reſpect to its Civil Goveru- 
ment: They have many peculiar Laws and Cuſtoms amongſt 
them, under the Steward, who is a kind of Magiſtrate : They 
have ſix or ſeven the moſt honeſt and intelligent Perſons in the 
Pariſh, who are called Lawrightmen, who judge of moſt Diſputes 
of Treſpaſs, &c. that happen, and whoſe Determinations are 
final. And if any Perſon conceal a Thief, he i is puniſhed equal- 
ly with the Thief. 

The People of theſe Iſlands are repreſented, for the in 
Part, as very Civil, ſagacious, and induſtrious; they live upon 
plain Food, of which there is no want: And, in other Reſpects, 
the Produce of theſe Iſlands are pretty much the ſame as thoſe 


we have already deſcribed. 


of the Iſles of SHETLAND. 


The Iſles of Shetland lies between Scotland and Noreagy, in 
Lat. 60? 30% and Welt Long. 00? 307; the neareſt Part of the 
Shetland Iles is about 80 Miles from Orkney, and the Sea betweem 
them very rough and boiſterous. I hoſe that are properly called 
Iſles are about 40, beſides ten Holms and 30 Rocks, all which are 
included under the general Name of Shetland, tho each of them 
has its particular Name; 26 of them are inhabited, others are uſe- 


ful to feed Cattle; they are, ſome of them, yery pleaſant lands, 


which have induced ſeveral Gentry to ſettle there. The Natives 
are deſcended from the Norwegians, and ſpeak a Kind of Dialect 
of the Norwegian Tongue, generally healthy, and live to a great 
Age, to 100 Vears is very common. Here are many Obeliſks and 
Fabricks, ſaid to be built by the Picts, to the Top of which they 
aſcend by Winding: ſtairs, and give Signals by Fire, in Caſe they 
apprehend any. Danger. The Ground is clean, and the Soil 
naturally of a ſandy Clay : the Produce of the Country is chiefly 
Fiſh, Butter, Oil Wool, Feathers, Beef, Tallow, Hides 
Stuffs, and Stockings; and not leſs than 1500 fail of Veſſels, 
chiefly Hollanders, employed about that profitable F be, 
which they make about the Scotch Iſlands. 

After- Fara, an. Iſland lying i in the Midway 1 Orincy 
and Shetland, is called Mainland, as it is about bo Miles in 
Length and 18 where broadeſt : Here they have a Preſbytery, 
which alewbles at Scallonway, There i much of antient Oy 
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relating to the Inhabitants and Government, very much like that 
of the Norwegians, which we have already taken Notice of; and 
ſhall therefore cloſe our Hiſtory of Scotland, and of the Iſles, with 
th&concluding Paragraph in the preſent State of Great Britain. 

Beſides Grain and other Commodities already mentioned, 

the Merchants exyort Marble, Allabaſtar, Linen and Woollen 

Cloth, Freezes, Plaid, Plaiding-ſtuffs, Stockings, Malt, 
Hops, Meal, Hides, Rabits and Hare-ſkins, Fiſh, Eggs, Oaker, 
Coals, and Saltz and though ſome Countries may pride them- 
ſelves in being richer, their Seas being better navigated, and 
their Lands more fertile, -yet Scotland wants nothing that is ne- 
ceſſary for the Life of Man, and what ſhould put Life into fu- 
ture Endeavours, the Country is capable of great Improvements, 
and having ſafe and convenient Ports and Havens, if encouraged, 
it cannot long want a profitable Trade by Sea: Theſe concur- 
ing with a prudent and induſtrious Management of the inland 
rade and ManufaQtories, cannot fail of making that Part of 
Great-Britain much. richer, much more conſiderable * it is 
at preſent, or, indeed, than ever it was. | 


The GroGRAPHY and NATURAL Hisronr 
of IRELAND. 


Khan, Situation, and Extent. 


JRELAND, the largeſt Iſland in Europe, except Great-Britain, 

called, in Latin, Hibernia, in Triſh, Erin, from its weſtern 
Situation; it is ſurrounded by the Sea on all Sides, which, on 
the North is called, the Deucalidanian ; on the South, the Ver- 
Sea; on the Eaſt, the Iriſb Sea, and St. George's Channel, 
which divide it from England and Wals; and on the ½, 
the Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates it from America. 

It is ſituated on the Weſt Side of England, between 6 and 10 De- 
grees Weſt Long. and between 531 and 555 207 N. Lat. or be- 
twixt the middle Parallel of the Eighth Clime, where the longeſt 
Day is 16 1 Hours, and the 24th Parallel, or the End of the 
Tenth Eine, where the fongeſt Day is 17 * Hours; ſo that —m_ 
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in and Kinſale are in the ſame Parallel, and fo are Newca/lieupon: 
Tineand Londonderry. The ſouthernmoſt Promontory of Ireland, 
which is Miſſenhead, is in near the ſame Parallel of Latitude with 
Dover, and the northernmoſt Part of Jreland is equal to Brain- 
un, 20 Miles South of Berwick. | 
The Extent, or ſuperficial Content of this Kingdom is, from 
the neareſt Computation and Survey, found to be in Length 
285 Miles from Fairhead N. to Mi ſſenbead, 8. and from the 
Faſt Part of Down to the Welt Part of Mayo, its greateſt 
Breadth, 160 Miles, and to contain 11,067,712 Iriſh Planta» 
ton Acres, which makes 17,927,864, Acres of Engliſh Statute 
Meaſure, and is held to bear Proportion to England and Wales as 
18 to 30. Mr. Templeman, who makes the Length 275, and + 
the Breadth 159 Miles, gives it an Area of 27,457 ſquare 
Miles; from the Eaft Part of Wexford to St. David's in Wales 
js reckoned 45 Miles, but it is a much ſhorter Cut from Hah 
Head to Dublin. 

This Kingdom is divided into five ſeveral Circuits, vis 

I. MunsTER, containing the Counties of Kerry, Cork, Na. 
ford, Limerick, Clare, and Tipperary. 

II. LEMSTER, or LEINSTER, the Counties of Kilkenny, * 
Yueen's County, Caterlough, * County, Kildare, Wexford, 
and Dublin. 
III. Conoucnr, the Counties of Twamund, G Mayo, | 
Slgo, Letrim, and Roſcommon. 

IV. ULsTER, the Counties of Lough, Cavon, pt 
Mmaghan, Armagh, Down, Antrim, Colran, Tir-aen, and Ti _ 
connel, | 
V. Maarn, the Counties of Eat Meath, Mg Meath, and 
Lang ford. 
The principal ComMoDIT1Es this Kingdom affords are Corn, 
Beef, Pork, Hides, Tallow, Butter, Cheeſe, Rabbit-Furs 3 
Wool, of which are made Hats, Cloth, Frize, Ruggs, Drug- 
pets, Races, Camblets, and Stuffs; as alſo Hemp and Flax, 
which are manufactured into Linen Cloth, Diapers, Damaſk, 
Cc. and its Sea affords good Store of Cod Fiſh, Herrings, Pil- 
chers, and Oyſters, and the Rivers and Lakes abound with Fiſh 
of various Kinds, and the Fenny Grounds with Fowl, _ 

The 
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he Government of Treland | is by a 2 1ce- + + FEY. over by the 
King of England, {tiled Lord Deputy, or Lord Lieuteuant, V4 
Juriſdiction and Authority i is very large fo that no Vie. Roy in 
Europe is inveſted with greater Power, nor comes nearer to the 
Majeſty of a King in his Train and State ; and he is allowed a 
Priv Council, for the 1 important Ends of Government.” There 
is alſo a Parliament, but the Bills are of no Force till approved 
of by the King of Great Britain. 2 
The Ci ry of DUBLIN is the Capital, of this Ringdom 
"Camden calls it, a Royal City, and moſt noble Emporium: tis cer- 
tainly e largeſt, the beſt ts and moſt populous. It is 
ſituated in Latitude 53 127 and 6 20 Weſt Longitude, on 
the River Lifſe, or Liffy, and forms a large Harbour 'on the 
il Channel, which would be very commodious, but! its Mouth 
is ſo choaked, -up that Veſſels of Burden cannot come up to the 
Town. This City commands a fine View of the Sea on one 
Side, and a very pleaſant Proſpect of a plentiful Country on the 
other. It is the Reſidence of. the Lord Licutenant, and the 
principal Courts of Juſtice, the See of an Archbiſhop and Seat 
of Learning: its College was, by Queen "Elizabeth, in 1591, 
made a "Univerſity, ſince enlarged and further tndowe by King 
TPikkam, in which there are not leſs than 600 Students. , The 
City. greatly reſembles Landon; as it is the public Mart , for 
Trade, and the Center of Commerce to that Kingdom, it vies 
with Longon in the Magnificence of its Buildings: There are 
two Cathedrals, VIZ, Chrift- Church and St. Patrick's, both large | 
aud beautiful Edifices, beſides 13 other Churches oh the G 
Side, viz... Iarboreaſt, St. John's, St. Andrew's 'S, St. Pater s, St. 
Am's, St. Bridget's, St. Kevan's, St. Luke” 8, St. Nicholas's, St. 
Michael's, St. Katherine's, St. James's, and NL * On 
he Ormend, Side of the Water are, St. Paul's 'vt. Mic ns 
t. Mary's s, St. George's, and one new Church amel hniſhed, 2 
very elegant Fabrick; beſides Meeting: houſes for various De. 
nominations. Other public Bujldings which demand e our No: 
tice arc, the Palace of the Vice-roy, the- Secretary” $ ; Office 
the Treaſury, the Parliament Houſe, a Stadt- Houſe, or Guild- 
hall built of F rec-ſtone, an Exchange Called the- Tho Ifel, and 
ne Cultom- houſe, very 3 F abrics. It has ſix Gates, 


TI ides a large Stone Bridge over the Li, and three others. 
The 
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The ber 'of the City, on the Eaſt- ſide, is by Dammer- 
gale, near which ſtands the King's Caſtle upon a tiſing Ground, 
and not long ſince was repaired and beautified. The North 
gete opens towards the Bridge, built of Free- ſtone with a noble 
Afch. In the Suburbs, without the Gate, is King's Inn, where 
the Judges and Lawyers convene weekly by Commiſſion : And 
the Courts of Judicature are held-in a ſumptuous Edifice, built 
for that Purpoſe, near Chrift-chureh, about the Middle of the 
City. On the North: weſt Side of the City are Ormond Gate and 
Newgate, which are the common Goals, befides ſome others. 
The Entrance of the City, on the South: ſide, is by St. Paul's 
Gate. This City was formerly governed by a Provoſt, but by 
King Henny IV. made corporate, and is governed by: a Mayor, 
Recorder, and other proper Officers. The Mayor is dignified 
with the Title of Lord, as the Mayor of Eandom and York. The 
City is of great Extent, the Strects very numerous, and named” 
the ſame as the principal Streets of Londen, Here are 25 Cor- 
porations, or trading Companies; many conſiderable Founda- 


tions for the Relief of ſick and wounded ; for the Maintenance \ 


and Support of decayed Citizens; a beautiful Hoſpital for Lying- 
in Women; many Charity-ſchools for the Encouragement of 
Learning, Manufactures, and Induſtry, as well as barely for 
Support of indigent Orphans; all attended by proper Officers, 
and under good Regulation. The Gentry are many, and great 
Numbers of Coaches are kept, beſides ſome hundreds of Hack- 
ney-coaches' for the Conveniency and Utility of the Inhabitants. 
Proviſions of all Kinds are very reaſonable, and their comment, 5 
foreign and domeſtic, in a flouriſhing State. | : 
The In#aBrranTs of this Kingdom, with regard to cheit 
Original, is very difficult to aſcertain from antient Records, or 
any other Helps. Tatitui bas told us, that in his Time their 
Cuſtoms were much the fame with the Britons, and their Lan- 
guge ſomewhat favour their being of Britiſb Extraction. The 
Karg, who are ſaid to come out of Sythia into this Iſland, made 
no ſmall Figure in thoſe Parts, from whence Part of the Country 
was called Sia. Some of the Saxon Kings and Norwegrans 
were very troubleſome to them, but could not ſubdue them. 
King Henry II. of England, in 1172, with a powerful Army 
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conquered this Iſland, which has ever ſince remained ſubject to 
the King of Great Britain. — The preſent Inhabitants, in the 
civilized trading Parts, greatly reſemble the Engliſh in their Cu- 
- ſtoms, Faſhions, their Genius and T empers, as well as in their 
perſonal Form and Deportment. ——-T heir Cuſtom of hiring 
Mourners to precede the Corps at their Funerals, and to make. 
Lamentations and hideous Qut-cry, clapping, and wringing 
their Hands, &c. is laid aſide, eſpecially in the politer Towns, 
Thoſe called the Wild Iriſh are very mean in their Appearance, 
rude, unpolliſhed in their Beheaviour, and very ignorant and 
ſuperſtitious with reſpect to their Religion. | 

As to the RELIGION of this Country, tho” the eſtabliſhed Form- 
of public Worſhip is the ſame as in England, there are a preater 
Number of Papiſts than Proteſtants : The greater Part of the old 
Natives do til] adhere to Popery, and perhaps more ſuperſtitious 
and bigotted than in England; but there are likewiſe a great 
e of Diſſenters, of differerent Denominations, as in Eng- 
land ſo that it is believed there are not, in the principal Toms, 
many more Papiſts than Proteſtants, and they have, for many 
Years, appeared jealous of each other's Increaſe, Power, and 
Influence. TFhe Papiſts, for Example, in 1641, had begun to 
deſtroy the Proteſtants ; but the Proteſtants getting the Better of 
them in the Interregnum, they began to ſend many of the 
moſt troubleſome into Spain and France ; but very little of that 
Deſign was put in Execution: And from the Methods long 
fince practiſed, for promoting the Knowledgg of Chriſtianity by 
gentle Methods, upon truly Proteſtant Principles, great Part 
of that Bigotry, which ſeemed almoſt inherent to this/Country, 
is in a good Meaſure removed, and much greater Harmony re- 
ſtored. 

The LANGUAGE uſed by the Natives was oa Britiſb, 
or at leaſt a Dialect of it; but it has received ſuch Alteration by 
an Intermixture with Foreigners, that it is greatly altered from 
what it was, and much improved; it conſiſts, in the main, of 
the Britiſp and the old Calabrian, or Spaniſh Language. The. 
Names of their Mountains, Ifles, Rivers, &c. are, for the 
moſt Part, Britiſh, In their chriſtened Names they much affect 
to have the Letter O put before them, as Oe Brian, O*Carral, Ge. 
and others to have Mac, which is equally common in Scotland. 

Natural 


| 


Matura Hiſtory of this Kingdom. 


as lie under the ſame Parallel, only in ſeveral Parts it is ſaid to 
be more groſs and impure, by Reaſon of the many Lakes, Boge, 
and Marſhes, whoſe Vapours ſo corrupt it as to occaſion Fluxes, 
Rheums, and the like Diſorders, eſpecially to Strangers. What 
is very remarkable in this Iſland is, that no Moles, Vipers, or 


ſpeaking, ſo temperate a Climate, that the Inhabitants are not 
forced ſo much to fly to the Shade in the Summer, .or to the Fire 
in the Winter;; it being cooler in the Summer, and warmer in 
the Winter than England is. In Winter it is more ſubject to 
Wind, Clouds, and Rain, than to hard Froſts ; and that even 


Quantity, and prejudices the Quality of their Fruits. 
The MounTains, or high Hills in this Kingdom, are prin- 
cipally the following : Thoſe called the Fuſe, between Dundalk 


higher, as thoſe at Carlingford, which may, in a clear Day, 


| Diſtant, but more barren. The Mountains about Lough 
Swilk, in the North Part of Ul/eer ; the Curlews that 
ſeparate the Counties of Slego and Roſcommon ; 
Mountains in the North Quarter of the County of Tipperary in 
Munſter ; 
of Limeric, may all be ſeen at a very great Diſtance both at Land 
and Sea, ſerving as a guide to Ships. Brandon Hills in 
the County of Kerry, to the Eaſt of the Haven of Kenvick, are 
alſo of much ſervice as Sea-marks. Slew- Boine, in the 
County of Mietlie, which, from its Form, is called the Szgar- 
Loaf, may likewiſe be viewed at a great Diſtance. 

Minss in this Kingdom have been principally diſcovered this 


ty 3olb, of Lead Ore producing about a Pound of Silver. One 


this Kind, at Connought, is much inferior in the Proportion of 
Silver it produces. The richeſt Silver Mine is at ictloto. Alſo a 
| Loppet Mine, and another of Lead, in the County of Tipperary, 


* 
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The AIR is much the ſame with thoſe Parts of Great Britain 
any poiſonous Animal can live in it: *Tis however, generally 


in the Summers, Rain is frequent, which ſomewhat leflens the 


and Armagh, being about 12 Miles long, are eſteemed the moſt - 
{fruitful both for Arable and Paſture-Jand. "There are others much 


be ſeen, from the Mountains on the South of Tre/and, 40 Miles 


the twelve 


Knack Patrick in the Weſt Part of the County 


laſt Century: one conſiſts of a Mixture of Silver and Lead, eve- 


of theſe is in U/fer in the County of Antrim; but another of 


Pp 12 Miles 
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12 Miles from Limerick. Iron Ore is dug in ſeveral Parts, 
and is commonly difinguiſhed into three Sorts: the firſt is called 
Bog Ore, lies near the Surface of the Earth, and yet is eſteemed 
very rich in Metal. The ſecond Sort, taken out of Rocks, 
is much more of a ſtony Subſtance, of a dark ruſty Colour, but 
lies zenerally in large Veins; it produceth a hard brittle Iron : 
Of this kind there is one at Munſter, and another in Leinſur.— 
The third Sort is of awhitiſh, or grey Colour, eaſieſt diſcovered; 
for the Mountains where that is contained generally diſcover it 
by the Surface, and is common in Ver, Leinſter, Clare, Ry. 
common, Munſter, and ſome other Counties. ——— There are 
Mines of Free-ſtone of a Grey, or Aſh-colour, and others 
Blue. The former is eaſily adapted to Uſe, and fitted for the 
Purpoſes of Building, and is principally dug in the Eaſt Part of 
Ireland. The Blue-ſtone is generally took up in unſhapely Pieces, 
not eaſily wrought into Form, being in Nature very hard. 
There are alſo Marble Quarries, Red, ſtreaked with White, 
called Porphyre; others, Black and White, near Kilkenny, 
Quarries of fine Slate in moſt Counties. Sea Coal, of a very 
good Kind, are dug in the Provinces of Leigſter; but, lying at 
a Diſtance from the'Sea, don't turn fo much to the Profit of the 
Owner, being chiefly uſed by the neighbouring Inhabitants, 
from whence they are cutting a Canal for eaſier Conveyance, 
Coals are not only dug at Kilkenny, in great Quantities, but of a 
very peculiar and extraordinary Kind ; they are very hard, of a 
bright Black, burn very free and with little Smoke. 

Near this Place is that remarkable Cryſtalline Spring that ad- 
mits of no Sediment. So that, of this County, it is commonly 
ſaid, that they have Fire without Smoke, and Water without 
Mudd, * 

The Soil of this Kingdom greatly varies, ſome Parts are ſo 
exceeding fertile as ſcarce to need any Manuring. In the Coun- 
ty of Roſcommon is a fine Vale, called the Sheep* walk, extending, 
from the Town of Reſcommon to the Abbey of Boyne, 21 Miles, 
the moſt remarkable for Fertility and fine Paſture of any. Part of 
the Kingdom. Other Parts are fo naturally barren, that it is 
fruitleſs to attempt to render it otherwiſe. The Fertile is 

in 


* The Account of the Natural Hiſtory of this Kingdom we have 
principally ſelected from Dr. Gerard Boate's Natural Hiſtory of Ireland. 
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in ſome Places a blackiſh Earth, in others a blackiſh Clay, and 
in ſome Parts a Mixture of Earth and Sand, Sand and Clay ; but 
the Chalke-ground and red Earth, which are very plenty in moſt 
parts of England, are no where to be found in raland. There 
are many Parts in this Kingdom where they have a good Mold, 
but very thin, and under it nothing but Stone, and yet produces 
pretty good Corn: the Reaſon many Times is, that that Stone is of 
the Nature of Lime-ſtone, tho' not the beſt Kind; and the lefs 
fertile for Corn, uſually will produce Graſs ; ſo that they breed 
and fatten prodigious Numbers of Cattle. We may alſo ob- 
ſerve, that where the Lands have not been naturally fruitful, 
they have ſpared no Pains in manuring with Sheeps Dung, Cows 
Dung, Pigeons Dung, Aſhes of Sea-weeds, Mudd, and often 
times Lime, for enriching the Soil ; which latter Method they are 
ſaid to have learnt of the Englyh. They likewiſe uſe a Mixture 
of Sea-ſand and a ſtrong Sea-brine, by all which, and many other 
Improvements in Agriculture, their Lands produce much better 
Crops of Corn, Flax, Graſs, Vegetables, &c. than heretofore, 
Of thoſe Lands that are not to be improved, ſome Parts are mere 
Rock, or Sand, over-grown with Moſs, Furz, Brakes, Thorns, 
Ruſhes, or ſuperfluous Maiſture, moory and boggy, fit only to 
dig Turf; yet even this is of great Uſe at a conſiderable Diſtance 
from the Sea, where it ſerves for Fuel, there being very little 
Wood, and no Coals to be eaſily come at. Some of theſe Bogs, 
indeed, are very dangerous; they have a Show of Graſs, but are 
ſo very ſpungy, that as ſoon as Man or Beaſt enters upon it, 
they hazard their Lives, ſometimes, in ſome Places, ſinking 
Knee-deep, and in others ſo much deeperas to loſe their Lives. 
Some of thoſe Bogs ſhake under them as tho* floating : others ſo 
dry in the Summer, as to be paſſed without Danger, which is 
particularly the Caſe in the County of Kerry, at the Side of Slenu- 
. Logher. Some of theſe boggy Lands are drained and rendered in 
a conſiderable Degree ſerviceable. Within a few Years, there 
has been a-large Subſcription for the Promotion of various Arts, 
Sciences, and Manufactures, in which Huſbandry has had a con- 
ſiderable, if not a principal Share, by Premiums of 30, 40, or 

501. for effectually draining the greateſt Quantity of unprofitable 
Bog : ——— and for lowing the greateſt Quantity of Land with 
9 Trefoil, St. Foin, Lucern, or Rye- graſs, 
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Some ForEsTs of Wood are very conſiderable jn Leinſter, the 
King's and Queen's Counties, and thoſe of Merſord and Carle, 
In Uſer there are great Foreſts, and in the County of Donegal, 
and in the North Part of Tyrone; alſo in the County of Fermanagh 
along Loughton Earne, and in the North Part of the County of 
Daune, wherein is ſome good Timber, and the Oak is eſteem- 
ed as good as any of the Engh/h Growth, and as fit for Ship-build- 
ing; to which Uſe fo much of it hath been applied the laſt Cen- 
tury, as greatly to leſſen the Quantity, that, where it lies moſt 
convenient, itis grown very ſcaree. {hs 

There are ſeveral LAk Es, called Loughs, in this Iſland, eſpe- 
cially in the Provinces of Vier and Connaught; they are, for the 
moſt Part, very deep, and produce great plenty of Fiſh : ſome of 
them over-flow ; ſome of theſe are of pretty large Extent ; There 
are many in other Parts, but not remarkable. — There are great 
Lakes of Salt-water, filled by ſome Communication with a 
Creek of the Sea, as Laugh Cone in the County of Deum, Lough 
Foile in Colrain, Lough Suille in Tircannel, alſo that great Lough 


betwixt Limerick and the Sea. —— Other large Lakes have 


their Sources from Springs unknown, of fine ſweet Water, in 
which are the uſual Kinds of Freſh-water Fiſh : Theſe, ſome- 
times over-running their Banks, occaſion a Motion that contri- 


butes to its Sweetneſs. Of this Kind are Lough Earne on the 


Confines of Lier and Connaught; another called Fingarrow in 
Connaught, between the Counties of Mayo and Roſcommon. . 
The great Lake, Neagh, between the Counties of Antrim, 
Dotun, and Ardmagh, is remarkable for its petrifying Quality. 


Of their R1iveRs, the chief are, (1) the Shannon, which 


riſes from Loch Allen in the Province of Connaught, divides it from 
Leinſter and Munfler, and, running through ſeveral Lakes, af- 
ter a Courſe of 145 Miles, falls into the Atlantic-Ocean, be- 
twixt Kerry Point and Loop- Head. ——— (2) The Moy, which 
takes its Stream from Lough Conn in the County of Mayo, waſhes 


Foxford, and empties itſelf into the Sea near Killala, (3) The 


Liffe, ſometimes called the Princeſs of the Iriſh Rivers, riſes in 
Mountains about xo Miles South of Dublin, haſtens to accom- 
date this City, forms a ſpacious Harbour, and afterwards falls in- 
to the Bay of Ring ſend. (4) The Byn has its Spring- 
head in the King's County, its Navigation is greatly _— 
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by Wears 3 Hoy at Length, runs into the 1riþ Sea, ———(5} 
a Earne take its Source from a Lake between the Counties of 
Longford and Cavin in its Courſe. it forms ſeveral ſmall Iſlands, 
ome of which are inhabited and contain 8 or 900 Acres; it 
continues its Current to Bally ſhannon, where the Smoothneſs of 
its Stream is interrupted by a hugh Rock, which it paſles by a 
great Fall, called the Leap, and ſuddenly after falls into the Sea, 
and afliſts to make the Harbour of Donegal. ü (6) The 
River and Lake Swilly, in the County of Donegal, in ſome! 
places above a League over, making in its Courſe the Iſland of 
Inch, and, about 10 Miles lower, falls with a great Water. 
into the Deucalidonian Sea. (7) The Lagan-water riſes 
near the Center of the County of Down, waſhes Liſbourn and 
Belfaſt, where it widens into a large Harbour called Carrick- 
ſergus Lough. ——— (8) The Newry: water has its riſe from the 
Clan Bog, from whence it ſeparates, between the Counties of 
Dawn and Ardmagh, to the Sea, and makes the Harbour of 
Calingford, (9) The Barrow takes its riſe from the 
Mountains of Sheve Bloomy in the Queen' s County, paſſes by 
Maytweven, Athy, and Cathertogh ; and from thence glides to 
Ri, near which it joins a River of that Name, as doth alſo (10) 
the Nore, after viſiting Kiltenny, Themas Town, &c.—(11,) The 
Black-water owes. its Stream to ſeveral Springs, runs Eaſt thro? 
the County of Cork, viſits many fine. Seats, and, turning South 
empties itſelf into the Sea at Youghall Bay. (12) The: 
Le, riſing from different Springs in the County of Cork, takes 
its eaſtern Courſe and encompaſſes the City, and falls into the 
Sea. ——— (1.3) Likewiſe the Bandon, after waſhing the Town 
of that Name in the ſaid County, forms the Harbour of Kinſab.” 
There are Variety of other Rivers, but few that are N avigable, 
in this Iſland. There is now a very expenſive Work carry- 
Ing on, which i is, the cutting Channels of Communication be- 
tween ſeyeral Rivers, for ſome conſiderable Diſtance up in the 
Heart of the Kin gdom, to be made navigable to Dublin, whioh, 
it is SURE: Yau >. will be of great Emolument to the Trade, 
and Convenience of the Inhabitants in general, for which Sup 
plies has been granted by the Parliament of that Kingdom i infe-." 
"al Seſſions, 


There 
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There are a few mineral Springs in this Kingdom, ohe at 
Idan near Dublin : and there ate ſome Fot. oll, as they call 
them, but we cannot learn, ee any peculiar Virtues 
to recommend them as ſucfr. 1 ai 
As to ANIMALS remarkable in this Kingdom, there are few . 
of different Species from what we meet with in England, except 
Wolves; and of theſe, there are very few, whith formerly did 
great Miſchief in thoſe Parts: but fince ſome of heir Foreſts 
| have been thined of Wood, and Methods taken to deſtroy them, 
they have ptetty well eleared the Country of them. They have 
Dogs, which they call YYolf-dogs'; they are much latger than 
Maſtiffs, ſhaped like Se, yet as r and govem- 
able as Spaniels. 
But tho the Species of Animals are much the fame as in Eu- 
gland, there ate ſome in which, from the Number of them, their. 
Riches principally conſiſt : - their Herds of black Catth are almoſt 
iheredible, by which they are enabled not only to fupport them- 
ſelves; but to victual Ships, and export great Qirafifities of live 
and dead Stock, and of Hides, Tallow, Leather, Horns, &. 
Their Plocks of Sheep are likewiſe prodigioufly large, 
which from the Excellence of their Paſture, and from the Tem- 
perature of their Clime, they are able, in ſome Parts, to ſhear 
twice in a Year, by which they have great Quantities'of Wool; 
and, in this Reſpect, are thought to be a Hindrance to the Ma- 
nufactute and Advantages of Great Britain, much of the Ti 
Yarr being ſent to England, and much greater Quantities mahu- 
factured there and ſent into ſuch foreign Parts as can procure 
Sake for it. They have likewiſe more Swine than they expend. 
Fheir Geeſe and Fowl are exceeding plenty, they have them in 
all "their Towns at a very reaſonable Price. Rabbits are 
more plenty by far than in any Part of England, one Warren is 
ſaid to be 40 Miles in Length, the Skins of which are ſent to 
England and France; but the Fur is not equal to the Engli/h. 
We meet with few remarkable Antiquities in this Kingdom, 
befides thoſe we have mentioned, except that called the Giants |} 
Cauſeway, 8 Miles North Eaſt from Calrain, in the County of 
Aurim e it runs from the Bottom af a Hill, and, at low Water, 
appears 600 Foot long and 120. broad, and in ſong gh 356 
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Feet ug, ſupported by large Pillars of Stonegi 5 3. is, br 24 
Inches Diameter, | 
At Dunmore, in the County of Elin, at the Seat, forthet- 
ly the Duke of Ormond's, is a very remarkable Cave, which hag 
excited the Curioſity of many Perſons to viſit i it, The Vaults, 
in ſome Parts, ate very bigh, the Arches ſupported by vaſtly 
large and regular Columns; in other Parts mighty craggy Rocks; 


over curious, in their Search into it, have loft their Lives. 
The Seat of Lord Paweſcourt, delightfully fituated, about 14 
Miles from Dublin, embelliſhed by a Variety of modern Decoraz 


a very great Height. 
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Name, Situation, * Extent. 5 
Toxins is a general Appellation of Honour to all 1a 

Nations comprehended under the two principal Bran- 
ches of Tartar and Mongulz and therefore never uſed as a pro- 
per Name in any Seythian, or Tattarian People: Nor do even 
the Turks appropriate it peculiarly to themſelves ; both the Mon- 


lime and Pre-eminent; and, as ah Appellative, a Governor! 
Turei, therefore, may import the Governor of a Hord or Cam- 
pany. The proper and moſt uſual Style of the Turkiſh Empire 
Is, the Ottoman Kingdam, or Empire. Likewiſe the Ong 
Porte, the 75 Forte, the Sublime Sultanian Porte, the P 
of Juſtice, Ma yefly and Felicity. This Empire conſiſts of 8 
bean, Alatic, phy African Foſteions: : But we ſhall here deſcribe 
only the European, | 

Turkey, in Enrope,. is a Part of the intient Chiiitn "RES of 
the Eaſt, and at preſent, borders, towardy' the Eaſt, on Poland, 
Ruſta, and Aja: Wege, on Croatia, Sclavonia, and Tran- 
Vol. II. 15 As ' filvanig 


but no Hiſtory has aſcertained the Extent of this Cave, and ſome, 


tions ; but the greateſt Wonder of Nature is, 0 Water=fall, of 


guls and Tartars, properly. ſo called, reckoning it a Mark of Ho- a 
nour to them: The Word Tur, as an Adjective, ſignifying Sub. 5 
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ſivania. It is bounded on the Weſt by the Adriatic and Dalia 
tia, and Southward by the Mediterranean; but the Extent is not 
to be aſcertained with any Preciſion. It is ſituated between 
34* 3& and 49 30“ North Latitude, and from 19 35 0 
30 Eaſt Longitude. | 
It contains, or includes in it, Turkiſh Ilyricum, Bulgaria, 
Romania, Macedonia, Albania, Theſſaly, Livadia, Morea, Gree, 
Candia, Santorin, Ceriga, Cephalonia, Corfu, Walachia, Molda- 
Via, and, in general, all the numerous Iſlands on its Coaſt, or 
in the Archipelago, with Oczatow Tartary, Tartary the Leſs, and 
Crim Tartary, which three laſt are T ributaries, or Allies to the 
Turks. 
According to Mr. Templeman, Turkey in Europe is thus divided, 
and the Dimenſions of each Province ſpecified, viz. 


— 


— —— 
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n a ty 1 "$4 ” 
Countries Names, 1 8 .| 8 Chief Cities, I =. 
Turkey in Europe. r 2 I|tinople, 
Romania Olim 21,200] 235| 167] FConsTANT, [1086 
7 bracia Byzantium 
ulgaria Sofia 1110 
Beſſarabia 5 2509. 377.215 Rader | 1172 
Moldavia 26,000] 255] 125|Fazy © 1090 
Valacbia 10, so 210] g8|Targowiſco 1042 
Servia 22,570] 2244 167] Ni//a 1040 
Croatia 1, coc gol” golWibirz 700 
Ba ſni a 3,640] 145], 910 Sraie 862 
Dalmatia 4,560 108 gol Narenza | 9171 
Bidziock Tartary 12,000| 193] 98|Bialgorod” 1058 
Little Tartarß 18,000] 265 167 Pregop 1410 
Crim ol Cber ſoneſas . 8,200] 160 115|Bakziſarai 1210 
Raguſa | 430 57] 11]Raguſa: | 937 
: Total- 158, 100 j N So ' 


The principal City of this Nation is CONSTANTINOPLE, by 
the Turks called Mambol, and the Reſidence of the Ottoman Emi. 
peror. Its original Name was Bizantium; but Conſtantine thr 
Great, the firſt Chriſtian Emperor, rebuilding it entirely, called 
it after his own Name; and in the Year 330 it was conſecrated 
as the Seat of the Roman Empire: It continued the Reſidence of 
the Chriſtian Emperors, in the Eaſtern Part of the Roman Em- 
pire, till the Year 1453, when it was taken by the Turks, after 
a Siege of fiſty-four Days; ever ſince which it has been the Seat 
and Capital of their Dominions. It ſtands, like antient 1 on 

ven 
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even Hills, and, by an expreſs Order, inſcribed on a Stone- 
pillar, called new Rome. But ſo little of theſe remain at pre- 
ſent, that Conflantine would not now ſcarce know his own City 
again, though antient Bizantium was reckoned the moſt delight- 
ſul, and, at the ſame Time, moſt convenient for Trade in the 
whole World.; yet, of the preſent-Con/tantinople, it may be ſaid 
that nothing can exceed its Situation and Neighbourhood. It 
is of a triangular, Figure, having the Continent on one Side, an 

on the other- Sides the Sea, namely, to the Southward, the Sea 
of Marmora and the Helleſpant ; and Eaſtward, the Iſſue of the 
Black Sea; to the North lies its Harbour, which is both conve- 
nient and of large extent, being joined by an Arm of the 
Streight which runs North-weſt up into the Country, and is 
joined by a River: The Fortifications, however, are too an- 
tique and ruinous to make any tolerable Reſiſtanee againſt an 
Army. The City makes a grand Appearance from without, ri- 
ling gradually, from the Shore, in Form of an Amphitheatre z 
bat is not equal within, to the Ideas that may be formed of it: 
It is of a very uncommon Extent, having 22 Gates, 6 of which 
are on the Land- ſide, and 16 towards the Sea: But the Streets 
are narrow and ſlippery, running along a Declivity; and moſt 
af the Houſes are low, and built chiefly of Wood and Mortar, 
but crouded with Inhabitants. The beſt Houſes ſtand in Places 
of the leaſt Concourfe, and are principally without the City, 
near the, Harbour, The Seraglio, which, together with its 
Gardens, lies at the Point of the Triangle, near the Canal and 
Harbour, is a Mile and a half round, being rather a Collection 
of Palaces and Apartments joined together, by the Emperors, 
as their ſeveral Fancies led them, than one ſingle Building : 
The Roof, like all the other Palaces of the Grand Seignor, is 
covered with Lead; the main Entrance is of Marble, and, by 
the Turks, called Capi, i. e. the Porte, or, rather, Gate; and 
from hence the Ottoman Empire receives that Name: Through 
this Gate we enter the firſt Court, in which are the Mint, the 
Infirmary, and other public Offices. The ſecond Court is call- 
e the Divan Court, the great Council Chamber, the Treaſury, 
&c, being there. To the North, adjoining to the Divan, is 
the Seraglio, properly ſo called, through which is a narrow Paſ- 
ſage leading to the Audience Chamber, which is of amazing 
_ G42 _ Mag- 
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Magnificence, particularly the Throne: Thus far Ambaſſadors 
are permitted to come, and this is the Ne plus Ultra of all Fo- 
reigners. — Betwixt the two Moſques of Sultan Solyman 
and Bajazet is the old Seraglio, in which are ſhut up the Wives 
of the deceaſed Sultans. The Palaces of Perſons of Rank, a- 
mong the Turks, make no great Appearance without, but the 
Infide never fails of being very ſplendid. Among the Moſques, 
or Turkiſb Churches, the moſt Magnificent is that of St. Sephia, 
which fronts the great Gate of the Seraglio: It was built by 
the Emperor Juſtinian, and the Turks hold it in the ſame Vene- 
ration as did the Chriſtians, the Grand Seignor going there in 
Perſon every Friday ; and it is very feldom that a Chriſtian is 
admitted into it: The Pavement, Walks, and Walls are of 
Marble, excluſive of a vaſt Number of Pillars of porphyry Mar- 
blz, and Egyptian Granate; it will hold a hundred thouſand Per- 
ſons conveniently, and the Revenue is ſaid to be 10,000 Gilders 
Day: Around it are ſeveral Chapels, being burial Places of the 
imperial Family. The other Moſques of Sultan Achmet, Sultan 
Alahamed, Sulcan Selim, Sultan Solyman, and of Sultan Bajaxet 
are extremely decorated. The Greeks have thirty Churches 
here, and the Armenians a great many, the Roman Catholics 
have two, and the Sweedyh Nation have lately been permitted 
to build one for the Lutheran Religion. Among the ſeveral Cu- 
rioſities of Conſtantinople is the antient Hippodrome, by the Turk 
called the Almeidan, not far from the Moſque of Sultan Achmet, 
and in which ſtands a Pyramid of Theban Marble, inferibed with 
Hieroglyphics. The Coleſzs alſo, or Pillar conſiſting of ſeveral 
ſquare Blocks of Free-ſtone. A triangular Pillar of caſt Braſs, 
repreſenting three Serpents folded in each other; but having the 
triple Head fallen off. A Column in Honour of the Emperor 
| Arcadius, ſtanding on the ſeventh Hill in the Road leading from 
Adrianople to the Hippodrome. The Slave- market, and the Build- 
ing where they are kept, which is not far from the laſt mention- 
ed Pillar; and the formidable State-priſon'of the ſeyen Towers, 
to which, lately, an Eighth has been added ; jt is built of fine 
Free-ſtone, at the South End of the City, and invironed by a 
Wall: With ſeveral ſmaller Towers, ſome of which, in the Year 
1754, fell to ruin. Laſtly, the Market-places, which the Turks 
Fall Bezgflens, being Squares, or Exchanges, built W 
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where the Turks, Jews, Greeks, and Armenians meet for Traffic, 
The Janizaries have alſo their Dwelling within the ih Pa- 
Jace, and live in two hundred fixty-two Odas, or CH mbers. 
The Number of People in Con/tantinopleare computed at 8/15,000, 
The Palace of the Greet Patriach here ſtands on a Hill ne the 
Harbour. Good Order is fo ſtrictly obſerved in this large City, 
that a Foreigner, taking a Fanizary with him, may walk about 
without any Moleſtation. The Plague almoſt annually viſits 
this City, which makes dreadful Havock amongſt the Inhabi- 
tants ; which is in a great Meaſure owing to their great Popu- 
louſnefs and filthy Manner of living. This City has likewiſe 
ſuffered much by Fire and Earthquakes ; by the latter, in 1754, 
and in 1755 and 1756, two other terrible Conflagrations hap- 
ned, 

"Os the Weſt- ſide of the City are the Suburbs, called Ejup 3 ; 
the Country, extending along the Black Sea, is full of little: 
Towns or Villages, Gentlemen's Seats, Gardens, Meadows, 
Vineyards, and Woods, the Retreat of the Nobility, Gentry, 
Merchants, chief Officers of the Court, &c. 

The Greeks are the antient Inhabitants of this Country, who 
live intermixed with the 7, and in ſeveral Parts, particularly 
the Iſlands, out number them: They ore accuſtomed to Servi- 
tude, and prefer living under the Tur H Hxactions to the ſpiti- 
tual Tyranny of Rome: But they muſt be very cautious of not 
giving even the leaſt Colour for Suſpicion of holding a Corref- 
pondence with the Enemies of the Ottoman Porte. The preſent 
Iiba%itants conſiſt of a vait Diverſity of Nations, beſides Greeks 
and 7; there are Armenians, Servians, Zoſnians, Bulgarian, 
Malachians, and Tartars, with no ſmall Number of Fews. | 

With reſpect to their Diſpoſition, the Turks are ſtigmatized 
among the Chriſtians as a ſlothful, ſtupid,” and inbuman People; 
but they are by Means fo wicked and abandoned as Popifh Wri- 
ters have repreſented them. Turkey i is not without Men of Parts, | 
Probity, and Honour, nor benevolent, liberal, temperate, con- 
yerſible and ingenious People: In ſhort, there are here, as in all 


other Countries, a Mixture of good and bad. Driceſch lays, 3 


that, in Compaſſion and Love towards our Neighbours, ins 15 
Turks excel all the reſt of TEA One ftaiking Mark only 
Cha- 
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Charity are the Haan, or public Inns, by the Aſiatict called Ca. 
zavanſari, which are to be met with almoſt in every little Vi- 
lage : In theſe, a Traveller, of whatever Religion or Country 
he be, may continue three Days Gratis, and in many of them 
ke is provided with Victuals. The Turks are very fond of ereQ- 
ing theſe Buildings, juſtly accounting it a Work of Charity, and 
acceptable to God ; to the Slaves, and Servants who are about 
them, they behave very commendably. In the firſt Year of their 

Servitude theſe People ſuffer moſt, ſome Method of StriQneſ 
and even Severity being ſometimes uſed, in hopes to bring them 
ever to their Sect ; but theſe Trials being happily terminated, 
Captivity is no where more tolerable than with the Turks, and 
more eſpecially if acquainted with any Art, or Trade. 

As to the external Form and Conſtitution of the Turks, they 
are, in general, robuſt, of a good Shape and Mien, and patient 
of Hardſhips, which render them fit for War ; to which, in- 
deed, they innure themſelves from their Youth ; and Perſons of 
Rank frequently prefer a military State, as often producing (as 
they imagine) the greateſt Glory. 

In their Dreſs, manner of Living, and Cuſtoms, they are 
ſomewhat particular; they ſhave their Heads, but wear long 
Beards, of which they are extremely careful, except thoſe in 
the Seraglio and military Men, who wear only Whiſkers. The 
Turban, or Turkiſh Band, worn by the Men, is white, and con- 
fiſts of long Pieces of thin Linnen made up together in ſeveral 
Folds: No one but a Turk muſt preſume to wear a white Tur- 
han. Their Cloths are loag and full. They fit, eat, and ſleep, 
after the Manner of the Orientalt, on the Floor, on Cuſhions, 
(Sophas) Mattraſſes and Carpets: Rice is their moſt general Food, 
and Coffee. their uſual Drink, Wine being forbidden, unleſs, 
occaſionally, as a Medicine, or as a Cordial to a declining Perſon. 
They expend great Sums on Fountains, and, indeed, no Coun- 
try affords ſo many or ſo fine, in the Towns and in the Coun- 
try, for the Refreſhment of Travellers and Labourers. The 
moſt uſual Salutation is, to bow the Head alittle, laying their 
Right-hand on their Breaſt; but, to Perſons of Rank, they 
ſtoop ſo low as to touch and kiſs the Border of their Veſt. In 
War Time, the Left-hand is the Place of Honour among mili- 
tary Men; but in Time of Peace, this Diſtinction ceaſes. 105 
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The Fair-ſex here are kept under a rigorous Confinement. The 
frabic Word Haram, which ſignifies a ſacred, or prohibited 
Thing, is in its fulleſt Senſe uſed both of the Women's Habita- 
tion and of the Women themſelves. The Seraglios are impro- 
perly termed Harams, the Word Seraglio ſignifying no more 
than a Palace : The Wives of the Rich are ſequeftered from the 
Sight of almoſt any other Man than her Hufband, and it is the 
Women of the Commonality that are. ſaid to enjoy any tolerable 
Freedom. It ſometimes happens, indeed, that a Greek Girl of 
diſtinguiſhed Beauty is taken away and carried into the Seraglio : 
But it is a Miſtake in any to ſay, that Chriſtian Children are in 
general forced away from their Parents, to be brought up in 
Mahomadaniſm. There are ſeveral Punctilio's to be obſerved 
relative to Chriſtians, according to the Laws of this Nation. 
The principal LANGUAGE in Turkey in Europe is the Turkiſh ; 
but the Greeks ſpeak alſo the modern Greet. The Servians, Boſ- 
mans, and Bulgarians ſpeak the Sclavonian; the HYalachians and 
Moldavians, the Walachian ; and the Tartars, the Tartarian 
Language, which comes very near the Turkiſh : The Literati 
generally uſe the Arabic. 
The Turks are of the Mabomedan Religion, whoſe Rule of 
Faith and Practice is the Koran, the Particulars whereof are re- 
cited in the philolagical Part of our Magazine, to which we 
refer the Reader. We may however add, that there are 
many Things interdicted, or prohibited, which may be conſi- 
dered either as relative to their Religion or civil Government; 
drinking Wine is prohibited, but occaſionally they drink it with- 
out any Scruple; they uſe, inſtead of it, Sherbet, a Liquid made 
of Honey, Spices, and the Juice of Fruits. They probi- 
bit Games of Chance, and telling Fortunes, or propheſying by 
Arrows. They condemn the eating Blood, Swine's Fleſh, wor- 
ſhipping Idols, or Pictures, Uſury, &c. Polygamy is, indeed, 
permitted; but the Koran enjoins, that no Man ſhall have more 
than four Wives and Concubines ; and to exceed it, is the pe- 
cultar Privilege of the Prophet and his Succefſors. Divorces are 
alſo allowed; but no Man may take back again the Wife he has 
once repuditated, till ſhe has been married to another, and af- 
trwards devorced by him. Every Friday is the Day ſet apart 
for divine Worſhip : The Churches are called Moſques, the chief 
Ec- 
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Eccleſiaſtic is the Mufti, which ſignifies an Expounder of the 
Law, and his Office is of ſuch Dignity, that when he comes to 
Court, the Emperor himſelf riſes from his Seat and advances ſe. 
ven Steps to meet him: He alone has the Honour of kiffing the 
Sultan's Left-ſhoulder : Whereas, the Grand Vizer, with g 
more profound Inclination of the Body, kiſſes only the Edge of 
the Emperor's Veſt, who adyances only three Steps to meet him, 
By the Law, the Mufti is to be conſulted on all Emergencies, 
particularly relating to Peace or War ; but this is at preſent but 
a mock Privilege, what he dares not to intermeddle with in Op- 
poſition to the Determination of the Emperor. As the Mufti 
of the Turks may be compared to the Pope, fo a Cadaliſter, who 
is alſo a ſecular Perſon, is not unlike a- Patriarch. A Mala is 
an Archbiſhop; a Cadi, who is alſo a Layman, may be ac- 

ounted a Biſhop ; and an man, a Prieſt. It remains to be ob- 
ſerved, that the Turks avoid the Appearance of propagating their 
Religion by Violence; the Chriſtians, and the ſeveral Sets re- 
ſiding amonſt them, enjoy full Liberty of Conſcience. 
The Armenians, whoſe diſcriminating Doctrine is that of one 
Nature in Chriſt, a Principle of the Monothelites, though they 
differ widely from them in other Reſpects, and agree rather with 
the Greeks, have many Churches in this Country, as well as 
other Denominations already mentioned. 

The Turis are not without all Kinds of Learning, having 
ſome Schools, Colleges, and Academies, by them called Meda- 
71s; but theſe are not to be compared with thoſe amongſt us. 
A Printing-houſe has lately been erected amongſt them, with 
Toleration to print all Kinds of Books, except on Matters of 
Religion. —— Literature, however, is not ſo rare among 
the Greeks, who, near their Churches, not only have Schools 
fot inſtructing Children in the Principles of, Religion, but have 
alſo Univerſities, where are taught Grammar, Latin, 'Mathe- 
matics, with the Ariſtotelian Philoſophy, both natural and moral. 
VO Divinity is taught at the Patriarch's Palace at Conſlanti- 
vople. ——— Phyſic, the Greets learn either from the Arabic, 
Fewiſh, or Chriſtian Phyſicians, reſiding among them; or elle 
go to the Univerſities in Germany, Holland, or England. 

M anufactures are pretty much encouraged amongſt the Juris, 
in ſome Articles very curious and beautiful. The inland Trade 


too, 
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too, which the Provinces, Towns, and Inhabitants carry on 
with each other, and with other Nations, is very conſiderable: 
But its moſtly through the Chanel of Fews and Armenians. The 
Turks export, indeed, the Products of their Country ; but prin- 
cipally from one Province to another, not much to Chriftian 
Countries. Great Numbers of Dutch, Engliſh, French, Italian, 
and Swediſh Merchants reſide there, who buy and export their 
Commodities, and exchange Articles of Traffic with other Na- 
tions reſpectively; they have their Envoys and Reſidents at 
Cm/tantinople, and their Conſuls in other Ports. The Exports 
from Turkey are Silks, Carpets, Goat's Hair, and Wool, Ca- 
mel's Hair, Cotton, Yarn, Dimety, Burdets, waxed Linen, 
Shagreen-ſkins, blue, red, and yellow Morocco Leather, Cof- 
fre, Rhubarb, Turpentine, Storax, Gums, Opium, Galls, 
Maſtich, Emery, Lemnian Bole, Pomegranate, Shells, Sponges, 
Dates, Wine, Oil, Figs, Raiſins, Mother-of-Pearl, Boxwood, 
Wax, Saffron, &c. The Traffic of the Human Species, how- 
ever ſhocking, is another conſiderable Article in Turkey ; for 
they not only ſell their Slaves of both Sexes, but alſo beautiful 
young Girls, who are bought up particularly by the Fews in 
Circaſſia, Georgia, Greece, and elſewhere, their Parents often 
readily parting with them in Hopes of raiſing their Fortune. 

The Government of the Turks is indeed purely monarchical ; 
but if the Emperor indulges not the Humours of the People, and 
eſpecially of the mutinous Janixaries, he is not only in Danger 
of being depoſed, but, alſo,” of being put to Death. —— The 
Emperor's Council of State is ſtiled Galibe Divan, and meets 
twice a Week in the Emperor's Palace, viz. Sundays and Thurſ- 
days: The grand Vizer fits as Preſident, having the Kadinlaſ- 
lier of Romelia at his Right-hand, and that of Natalia at his 
Left: The Mufti alſo aſſiſts when expreſsly ſummoned : All 
the other Vixers have likewiſe a Seat here; Te/tator, High Trea- 
ſurer, Secretary of State, and other Commiſſioners of the Calem, 
or Exchequer, Sometimes military Officers, or the Chiefs 
called Agats, and Clergy compoſe a Part of the Council, which 
ls called the Ajak Divani : The whole Aſſembly ſtanding, and 
the Sultan hears what paſſes in the adjacent Room. The higheſt 
Officer, next to the Emperor, is the Grand Vizer, appointed 
with great Ceremony, and paid moſt exorbitantly, not leſs 
Vol. II. R r than 
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than 600,000 Dollars per Annum, beſides Preſents and Perqui- 
ſites, eſteemed equal. The high Court of Juſtice is held 
in a large Hall of the Grand Vizer's Palace, called Divan Chae : 
A Beiglebery, or Viceroy, of which there are ſeveral in 
the reſpective Provinces, who may be termed Deputy-goyer- 


nors ; and under theſe are the Ba/has, whoſe Poſts are indeed 
very conſiderable, but, at the ſame Time, precarious, 


The Natural HisToORY. 


The AIR of Turkey is healthy in itſelf ; but the Peſtilence is 
often brought there from Egypt, and has more than once ſwept 
away one fifth of the Inhabitants of Conſtantinople: Yet, by the 
Prevalence of Cuſtom, and of the Turkiſh Doctrine of Fatality, 
they give themſelves no great Concern about it. They, in ge- 
neral, live an auſtere Life: Beſide Rice, they eat much Vege- 
tables, dried Olives, Figs, and faſt often, ſo that, with the 
Healthfulneſs of the Air, Longævity is very common. 

The Soil is, in general, fruitful, though with ſome Diffe- 
rence, inſomuch that both Agriculture and Graziery turn to 
great Profit there, vaſt Quantities of excellent Grain and Fruits 
being exported every Year by Shipping. The Province of Theſ- 
ſally principally produces Oranges, Citrons, Lemons, Pome- 
granates, Grapes of an uncommon Sweetneſs, excellent Figs, 
Almonds, Olives, and Cotton : And other Parts ſomewhat va- 
ry, as will occur in the enſuing Part. 

MovunTAiNs are very common in Twr#y, eſpecially in the 
Province of Bulgaria, as Mount Hæmus, Suba, Mitaſta, Stara, 
Plamina, of great Extent, and very fruitful : And at 
Trajan's Gate, which conſiſts of two large Stone-pillars, with 
an Arch other them, ſituate among ſuch vaſt Rocks and Preci- 
pices, as ſcarce admit of any Acceſs, The Mountains of 
Romania differ much in Product: Thoſe near the Sea, pleaſant 
and fertile; but others, more inland, are cold and barren.— 
Mount Athos, commonly called Monte Santo, lies on a Penin- 
ſula running out into the Ægean Sea, and is indeed a Chain of 
Mountains extending the whole Length of the Peninſula, 7 
Turkiſh Miles long; but it is only one ſingle Mountain, which 
is properly called, Athos : Its uncommon Height appears from 


the Account of Plutarch and Pliny, who affirm, that 1 * 
| | Sun 
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gun is at the Summer So/flice, a little before its Setting, it Caſts 
its Shadow 55 Italian Miles diſtant : And we are informed by 
Phileftratus, in the Life of Apollonius, that the Philoſophers retire 
hither for the better Contemplation of the Heavens and of Na- 
ture. The Monks are the principal Inhabitants of thoſe Moun - 
tains, who dwell in Cells, and are called the Inhabitants of the 
Holy Mountains. Morea is alſo noted for Mountains, very fer- 
tile and pleaſant. The celebrated Mount Pindus, now 
called Mezzo Novo, ſeparates Thefally from Epirus. Among its 
24 Mountains, the moſt remarkable is Olympus, which, for its 
uncommon Height is celebrated by the antient Poets. 

Mints there are Variety, viz. of Gold and Silver, at Poty- 
flali in Macedonia. Perlipe Mountains, in Macedonia, abound 
with Variety of rich Metals and Minerals. | 

Mints, or Rocks of Allum, in certain natural Caverns, in 
the Form of flat Stones, 9 or 10 Inches thick, more eſpecially 
in Greece : It produces alſo Plume- alum, Alkaline, ſublimated 
and diſſolved: Sulphur is found in one Place, perfectly 
pure, and, as it were, ſublimated. 

Greece likewiſe affords us ſeveral Iron Mines of the moſt mala 
bleKind, and ſome Lead. But no Part of the World, perhaps, 
is more famous for its extraordinary white Marble; and in ſome 
Places it is variegated with beautiful Colours: One Sort is call - 
ed, by the Greeks, Ophites, being green ſpeckled with white, 
like a Snake. 

The LaK ES which are moſt remarkable are, Lago di Scutari, 
in the Province of Albania, containing ſome Iſlands; and among 
other Rivers which diſcharge themſelves into it, is, particularly, 
the Moraca, which abounds in Fiſh : Lago di Plave having & 
Communication, through the River Zem, with that of Scutari : 
—— Lago di Hotti having the ſame Communication: 
The Szymphalis, in the Province of Morea, noted for the many 
ravenous Birds which frequented it ; and the Phineus, 
tor being the Source of the River Styx, whoſe Waters were of 
ſuch remarkable Coldneſs as to occaſion the Death of many who 
drank of it: It alſo corrodes Iron and Copper, for which extra- 
ordinary Qualities the old Poets called.it the River of Hell, 5 

Rivers in Turkey are principally the vows the Danube, the 
Niger, the Nicper, and Don. 5 

Rr 2 The 
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The Save may be called a River of Germany, riſing in Carin. 
thia; from whence'it runs Eaſt through Carniola, and continu- 
ing on S. E. forms the Boundary between Sclavonia and Turkey, 
falling, at laſt, into the Danube at Belgrade. - - The Da- 
nube is one of the largeſt Rivers in Europe, having its Source near 
Furſtenberg in the black Foreſt of Suabia, and, taking a N. E. 
Courſe through that Province, viſits Ulmits Capital, and then 
runs Eaſt through Bavaria and Auſtria, paſſes by Ratiſbon, Po- 
fan, Ens, and Vienna; afterwards, entering Hungary, runs 8. 
E. from Preſbury and Buda, and ſo to Belgrade : After which, 
it divides Bulgaria from Walachia and Moldavia ; and alſo bounds 
Servia to the North: In its vaſt Courſe it receives 60 Rivers, 
moſtly navigable, and empties itſelf with great Rapidity, by 
ſeveral Outlets through Be//arabia, into the Euxine Sea. The 
Danube is fo broad and deep between Buda and Belgrade, that 
the Turks and Chrifiians have Fleets upon it, which, in the late 
Wars, had frequent Engagements: Yet it has Catara&s both 
below and above Buda, fo as not to be navigable either Way, 
— Nieſter has its riſe from a Lake in Ruffia : It flows thro' 
Podolia, Pokatia, and is the Boundary between Bracklaw and 
Walachia, and falls into the Black Sea about 20 Miles from the 
Mouth of the Danube. ——— The Nieper, or Boriſthenes, has 
its Source in Maſcavy, paſſing through Lithuania it runs through 
a Corner of Ukzama, and, at the Diſtance of about 50 Leagues 
from its Fall, into the Black Sea, is traverſed with Rocks, which 
renders it unfit for Navigation. The Don, or Tanais, is 
the Boundary between Europe and Aſia: It iſſues from St. Johns 
Lake not far from, and after uniting with the Soſna near Fort 
Nova, in a long Courſe divides itſelf into three Arms, and falls 
below A/oph into the Paulus Mœotis.— There are a prodi- 
gious Number of other Rivers, and many of them abound with 
Fiſh, as well as ſerve to the Purpoſes of Liſe and Manufac- 
tures. Fa, WET. 
Medicinal Waters and Baths are very frequent in Turkey ; as at 
Haſſan - Baſſa- Paianka in Illyricum : - At the Foot of the 
Mountain which divides Bulgaria and Servia is a warm Bath, 
where the Water guſhes out in a Stream about the Bigneſs of 2 
Man's Body; and but 60 Paces from it, in the fame Valley, is 
a Spring as cold as Ice; the Smell however manifeſts that they 
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bot contain ſulphurous and nitreous Particles : — In the 
Frontiers of Servia, betwixt the Mountain of - Suha and the Ri- 
ver Ni/ſava, are ſeveral warm Baths, whoſe Waters are of a 
ſulphurous Quality, deeply tinged with the red Sand and Stones 
thereof: And at the Foot of Mount Mitoſcha, are four warm 
Baths, of great Repute in this Country: Ecaſo, Werbeni in 
Macedonia are likewiſe famous for their mineral Waters. 
In Greece are a Variety of hot Baths, and one at the Foot of the 
Mountain of Milo ſo hot as to burn, or ſcald one's Finger: And 
there is another near it intirely of a purgative Quality, 

ANIMALS, of the quadruped Kind, are Horſes, which are 
remarkably fine, and bred in the greateſt Number in Theſalh 
and the Men are equally notable for Horſemanſhip. 

CATTLE, commonly called Black- cattle, are larger in ſome 
part of Greece than in any other Part of Turkey, and great Num- 
bers are ſent thither, within a convenient Diſtance, to be fatten- 
ed, though moſt Parts afford enough, and good Meat, to ſupply 
the People with the neceſſary Demand. 5 

GoaTEs, elſewhere mentioned, are another Species of Ani- 
mals that are in great Numbers, and of no ſmall Advantage to 
the Inhabitants. 

BiRDs, in Turkey, which firſt Gaim our Notice, are the vaſt 
Number of large Eagles in the Neighbourhood of Babadagi, 
where the Archers all over Turkey and Tartary ſupply themſelves 
with Feathers for their Arrows; though theſe Feathers are in 
Number only 12, and thoſe only in their Tail, fit for their Uſe : 
The common Price of theſe Feathers is a Lien Dollar. 

PARTRIDGES are ſurprizingly plenty in many Parts, eſpe- 
cially in Greece, as well as moſt of the: common Kinds of tame 
and wild Fowl, 


The Iſands of GREECE. 


The Grecian Iſlands may be divided according to the Seas in 
which they lie, namely, in the Archipelago, the Mediterranean, 
the Parts about Candia, and the Jonian Sea as it was antiently 
called. 

The Iſlands in the Archipelago, a Name given it from being 
the longeſt and principal Sea in thoſe Parts : This Sea is inter- 


ſperſed with many great and ſmall Iſlands, =—— Samodrachi 
prin- 
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principally conſiſts of one large Mountain, commanding a Pro. 

ſpe& of its ſpacious Harbour, Embro is a mountainous 

Ifland, overgrown with Woods harbouring wild Beaft and 

Game. Thaſſus, or T haſos, is famous, to a Proverb, for 
its rich Gold-mines, its Fertility, and excellent Wine and Mar. 

ble : Stalimene, formerly Lemnos, abounds with Moun- 

tains and Valleys: In it are two high Mountains, by the An- 

tients called A7:{chite, which, being Volcanos, occaſioned the 

Name of Acthalia to be given antiently to this Iſland, and has 
always been famed for a certain Kind of Earth, or Bole, which 

* is called, from the Place, Terra Lemnia : It is looked upon a 
an excellent Remedy againſt Poiſon, the Bite of a Serpent, 
Wounds, and the Dyſentry : Sciro, full of Mountains 

and Rocks, is very ftony and barren: The remarkable Stone of 

Scirs, when whole, Roats on the Surface of the Water; but 

when broken, ſinks to the Bottom, if you credit Pliny. Here 

are alſo ſome Quarries of curious Marble. Negroport, 
antiently called Eubæa, afterwards Egrippos, is divided from the 
Continent by a Streight formerly called Eurippus, but ſo narrow 

at the Capital, that a Galley can hardly paſs through, is very 
remarkable for the {tated Irregularities of its Motion, which has 

baſed the Reſearches of both Antients and Moderns. Such is 

the Fertility of the level Parts of this Ifland, that it abounds in 

an extraordinary Manner in Grain, Wine, Oil, and all Kinds 

of excellent Fruits: It has alſo ſeveral Mountains which, for a 
conſiderable Part of the Year, are covered with Snow; of theſe, 

the higheſt is Oche. Among the Capes, the moſt remarkable 

are, Capo D' Oro, Cape Figara, and Cape Liter. — At Ca- 

Fel, at the Foot of Mount Oche, are Quarries of Marble, with 

ö Amianthus, or Asbc/los. Audros, one of the mot fruitful 
and pleaſant Iſlands in the Archipelago, having a prodigious Plenty 
1 of Wine, Oil, Bartey, delicious Fruits, and for its greateſt 
Riches, Silk. Maroroni/i, or the long Iſland, is, for the 

moſt Part, barren, and has only one ſcanty Spring; but is noted 

for producing many ' ſcarce and valuable Plants. — Tregmify 

i. e. the Iſland of Goats, from the great Number of thoſe Ani» 

mals that breed, and are kept in that Iſland : The Hair of thoſe 

Creatures are no inconſiderable Part of the Export to many other 

Parts of Eurefe: This is vulgarly called Cammel Hair; it i 

*; | prin- 
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principally uſed by Hat-makers. ——— Delos, moſt remarkable 
or the Oracle of Apollo, the moſt celebrated: Here is ſtill to be 


ments of the renowned Temple, and once ſo conſiderable City 
of Delos. Sra is mountainous, but produces Plenty of 
Barley, Wine, Figs, Cotton, Olives, &c. Thermia 
receives its preſent Name from the many hot Springs met-with 
here: The Ifland alſo affords Plenty of Wine, Figs, Honey, 
Wax, Partridges, Silk, and Cotton. Serpho is rather a 
barren Rock than an Ifland, and accordingly the Romans make 
i: a Place of Baniſhment for great Criminals : It abounds indeed 
in Mines of Iron, and Magnets, and produces great Quantity 
of Onions. 
Water, and a fertile Soil, yields many fine Fruits, tame and 
wild Fowl. Argentiere, full of Rocks, mountainous and 
barren, is faid to contain ſeveral Silver- mines; and the whole 
Iland is covered with a Kind of Clay, called Cimoli Earth, uſed 
for waſhing and bleeching of Linen. Milo Melos, con- 
its almoſt entirely of one hollow porous Rock, in the Crevices 
of which you feel the Heat of a ſubterraneous Fire; and on the 
Iland is a Place ever burning, in which the adjacent Earth 
imokes like a Chimney. Great Quantities of Allum and Sul- 
phur are found here: But tho' it is remarkable for thoſe Kinds 
of Productions, in the more mountainous and rocky Parts there 
are likewiſe the moſt delightful and fertile Plains, affording the 
greateſt Plenty of all Kinds of exquiſite Fruits. Laſtly, 
the Naxia, antiently called Naxos, is one of the moſt fertile 
Ilands in all the Archipelago : Wine is produced here of the moſt 


range, Olive, Lemon, Cedar, Citron, Pomgranate, Apple, 
Mulberry, and Fig- trees. | 


Sea. 


Candia itſelf, antiently Crete, one of the largeſt Iſlands in the 
Mediterranean, being in Length about 70 Turkiſh Miles, and in 
Breadth 1 5, more than half the Iſland is covered with barren 
Rocks : The moſt noted is the Pſilorito, or Ida, the greateſt 
Part of the Year covered with Snow : ——The'only Thing 

it 


ſeen the Remains of the Pillar of Apollo, and ſeveral ſtately Frag- 


Serphanto enjoys a wholeſome Air, good 


delicious Flavour; beſides this, its Plains are covered with O- 


The Mediterranean Iandi, lying about Candia, or the Candian 
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it produces is the Tragacantha, or Buckthorn, famous for its Gum, 
The Vallies are remarkably fertile ; the Quince-tree is very 
common here, in great Perfection. Here are tame Creatures 
of all the uſual Kinds; but no wild Beaſt. Cotton is 
very plenty in this Iſland, it grows upon a Shrub like a Currant- 
Buſh, and not, as in ſome other Iſlands, planted new every 
Year. | 

Acroteri is much talked of in Natural Hiſtory, as it appears 
to be only Pumice-ſtone incruſted with a Surface of fertile Earth, 
which is ſaid to have riſen out of the Sea in a violent Earthquake, 
The Sea round it is of ſuch Depth, as not to be fathomed by any 
Sounding-line, 

The Iſlands in the Sea, called the Ionian, are, Sapienxe, Stri- 
vali, Zante, Cephalonia, Santa Maura, c. and are remarkable 
for their Fertility in general. Corfu, though barren in the 
ſouthern Parts, produces great Plenty of delicious Fruits, Corn, 
Wine, &c. on the northern Coaſt, 


ANTIQUITIES and CURIOSITIES. 


The Amphitheatre at Philippi, of which there are ſome con- 
ſiderable Remains; it was from hence that St. Paul wrote his 
Epiſtle to the Chriſtians of Macedonia; and, under Julius Czſar 
and Auguſtus, it was a Roman Colony. —— unica is (till 
remarkable for the ſtately Remains of its antient Grandeur, 
ſuch as triumphal Arches, of which there is one here, almoſt 
entire, erected in Honour of the Emperor Antoninus: Churches 


of an extraordinary Beauty and Statelineſs, now converted into 


Turkiſh Moſques, particularly that of St. Demetrius, which con- 
ſiſts of one Church built over another, and having in it above 
1000 Pillars of Jaſper Porphyry. The Chriſtians here were 
once ſo numerous, that St. Paul addreſſed two Epiſtles to them, 
Athens, now called Setines, that antient City of Attica, 
renowned for its Philoſophers, celebrated for its Power, Gran- 
deur, and Opulence, has undergone many Viciſſitudes, by 
Wars and Conteſts between the Venetians and Turks ; but is 
nov in the Hands of the Turks. Theſe Viciflitudes have indeed 
greatly diminiſhed its Splendor : Yet there are many Remains of 
its antient Grandeur, which proclaim the Perfection of Atheman 


Sculpture and Architecture. Among the many ſtately Edifices 
| ares 
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the temple of Jupiter Olympius, and, above all, the Parthenian; 
or ſtately temple of Minerva, now converted into a Turkiſh Moſque, 
and accounted the fineſt Piece of Antiquity in the whole World. 
Corinib, once ſo famous for many ſingular Decorations 
which gave riſe to the Corinthian Order, has only one Greek 
Church that preſerves any Reſemblance of its ancient Grandeur: 
Langanico, Olympia Sconri, anciently a City of Note; 
near which, on the Olympian Plain, were celebrated the Games 
ſo called, inſtituted by Pelps in Honour of Jupiter, which were 
held every fifth Year : from whence the Computation of Time; 
in Greece, by the Olymprads, took its riſe, In this City was the 
celebrated Image of that God, fifty Ells high, and eſteemed 
one of the ſeven Wonders of the World: near it was alſo a fa- 
mous Grove, dedicated to the ſame God; but is dwindled now 
into an inconſiderable Place, and ſcarce any Remains of the 
Image itſelf. | 

Tornora in Theſſaly is noted for eighteen Gree Churches and 
three Turkiſh Moſques, in which are ſome of remarkable Anti- 
quity and Beauty, Antiparos, among the Grecian Iſles, 
is remarkable for a Grotto, which is, indeed, a Maſter- piece of 
Nature, being about forty Toiſes high and fifty broad, and 
every where entertaining the Eye with an infinite Variety of Fi- 
gures, of a white tranſparent chryſtaline Marble, repreſenting 
Vegetables, marble Pillars, and a ſuperb marble Pyramid,—— - 
The Iſland of Paros in Greece is remarkable for its fine white 
Marble, and for curious Artiſts to work it. The celebrated 
Antiques, called the Chronicles of Paros, are Marble, having 
Greek Inſcriptions. Theſe were purchaſed by Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, and ſince preſented to the Univerſity of Oxford: 
The Inſcription is the moſt authentic Piece of ancient Chronolo- 
2), being made 260 Years before the Chriſtian Era, and con- 
tains ſome Chronological Occurrences for the Space of 300 
Years, ——— Near Naxia, an Iſland of Gyeece, is a beautiful 
marble Portal, amidſt an irregular. Heap of Marble and Gra- 
nite, and is ſaid to be the Temple of Bacchus. The La- 
byrinth at Candia is an ancient Curioſity ; it runs under a ſmall 
Mountain in a thouſand intricate Meanders : The Entrance is 
about ſeven or eight Paces wide, but very low and uneven z 
but the Top conſiſts of an horizontal Layer of Stones: the 
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moſt dangerous Part is about 30 Paces diſtant from the Mouth 
and it is faid to extend itſelf 1200 Paces: 'Tis fo extremely gig. 
ficult to find the Way out, that very few venture Without 3 
Light and a Guide, tho” it is always dry. 


Countries in Europe under the Protichion of, and tributary to, thy 
Ottoman Porte. 


Among theſe are the Countries of Chriſtian Princes, viz, 
WALACHIA, 

WAaLACHIA, in its moſt extenſive Import, comprizes that 
Part of ancient Dacia and Cumania, or the Tract of Land with. © 
in Bulgaria, Servia, Tranſylvania, Red Ruſſia, and Tartary, and, 
conſequently, alſo Moldavia; but, in a more confined Senſe, 
in which we at preſent take it, it contains only Walachia, as it 
is called, beyond the Mountains, which is ſeparated from A. 
davia by a vaſt Chain of Hills and the River Sereth, being about 
45 Hungarian Miles in Length from Weſt to Eaſt, and from 
South to North in ſome Places 40, in others ſcarce 14. — 
The Walachtens are deſcended from the old Romans : They profeſs 
the eaſtern Greek Religion: The Commonalty are bred up in 
great Ignorance, and even their Eccleſtaſtics aim at no higher 
Accompliſhments than reading and fringing well. Therę is a 
Kind of Univerſity at Bucheręſt, where they teach the Elegan- 
cies of the Walachian Language, the Ceremonies of the Church, 
and a polite Deportment, and a few Perſons learn the [talian 
Language. The AIR is temperate, and the 8011 fruit- 
ful, particularly in Grain, Wine, and Melons ; Graziery here 
is likewiſe confiderable : But its principal Reputation is for ex- 
cellent Horſes. | 

he River Aluta divides Walachia into two Parts: On the 
weſtern Side is Meadia, a Fort on the River Czerna, near which 
an Action happened in 1738 between the /mperiali/ts and Turk/b 
Troops : Beſides this, there are Baja, Old and New Orſowa, 
Severin, Zernigrad, Towns of ſome Note. Black Caſtle, 
once very remarkable, now in Ruins; and the Remains of the 
ſtone Pillars of a Bridge, which the Emperor Trajan laid over 
the Danube to attack the King of the Dacians to greater Advan- 
tage, the River being about 1000 Paces in Width; there are 
no leſs than 23 Arches, and ſome of theſe very wide, ws 
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The other Side of the River Aluta contains the eaſtern Part of 
the Country, is pleaſant and fertile. There are ſeveral Towns 
well peopled, and, for the moſt Part, polite and pretty well 
educated, as there the Gentry have the Advantage of academi- 


cal Learning. 
Mor PDAVvIA. 


Moldavia has been underſtood to be of much larger Extent 
than at preſent; its Length now extending from Weſt to Eaſt, 


that is, from the River Sereth to the Dniefler for near 40 Hun- 
garian Miles; but its Breadth from South to North about 70. 


Upper Moldavia reaches almoſt to Faffy, being bounded 
towards the Eaſt by the River Dnigſler; to the North partly by 
Palutia, which is a Part of Poland; and Weſtward by Tranſyl- 
mania. Lower Moldavia borders to the Weſt on Tranſyl- 
vnia, where ſeveral Mountains preſcribe the Limits: Its ſouth- 
em Boundary is the Danube, to the South-eaſt it is bounded by 
Baſrabia, and on the Eaſt by the Dnigſter. 

Jaffy is the Capital, and Reſidence of the Waywode, or 
Governor, the Palace of the Hoſpador, and the principal Seat of 
Learning, The Country adjacent is fruitful in Wine and Grain 
and there are ſeveral other good trading Towns along the Da- 4 
mane. Tl 3 I" 

The Inhabitants are of the ſame Extraction, and profeſs the 
Greek Religion; but many of them are alſo Mahomedans, 8 
fans, W Raſcians, and Armenians. 


Several Colonies of TARTARS. 


The Tartars are differently diſtinguiſhed, and their reſpective 
Limits pointed out; but as it is rather attempted, than really 
aſcertained, we ſhall content ourſelves with ſome general and 
moſt authentic Particulars. ' There are many Tartars in Europe; 
and therefore have choſe this Title of this large Country, 
which is a Part of the ancient Zuropia, Stythia in the thirteenth 
Century: They aſſemble, or rather wander about in Hordes or 
Clans: Others there are who ſettle in Towns and Villages. 
Some alſo are immediately dependant on the Ottoman Porte; 
others ſubject to the Crim Chan, who i is himſelf a Vaſſal to the 
Grand Signiar. There are three principal Diviſions, viz. 
8 8 2 1. Beſ- 1 
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1. Beſſarabia, lying on the Black Sea, betwixt the North, Branch 
of the Danube and the Dnigſter; they are called, the Mbit 
Hordes, and rove from Place to Place; their uſual Food is the 
Fleſh of Oxen and Horſes, Cheeſe and Milk. 2. Oczakow Tar. 
tary, betwixt the Dmneſter and Dnieper, inhabited only along 
theſe two Rivers and near the Sea; the other Part is a deſart 
Plain : It, however, affords good Paſturage, but not Trees, 
3. The Country betwixt the Dnieper and the Eflux of the 
Don, inhabited by what is called Negay Tartars ; the Remain- 
der or greater Part belong to Aſia: they wander in large Horde, 
and divide into leſſer Parties fometimes for 30 Hours: Theſe 
are counted the moſt humane and hoſpitable. To entertain a 
Stranger and his Horſe, is, with them, its own Reward: They 
are very grateful for ſmall Favours: They profeſs a Kind of 
Mhohammedaniſm : They are governed by Beys of their own Na- 
tion, or by ſuch as Crim Chan, their Sovereign, appoints from 
among them. Theſe People live upon Horſe-fleſh and Oxen, 
and very little Bread. Notwithſtanding they have Land capa- 
ble of producing vaſt Quantities of Grain, they deſpiſe and 
neglect Agticulture. 
The Crim has its own Chan, or Prince, who ſtiles himſelf, 
indeed, the Sovereign Chan of Leſſer Tartary, tho', in Reality, a 
Vaſſal of the Ottoman Porte, and, on Summons, muſt take the 
Field with a conſiderable Body as Auxiliaries. The Family of 
the Chan come to that Dignity by lineal Sueceſſion; the eldeſt 
Son is ſtiled Sultan Galga, tne Second is called Beg, i. e. Lord 
of Or, and the third ſtiled Noradin Beg. The Peninſula of Crim 
is thick-ſet with ſmall Towns and Villages, ſome are fortified, 
The Ruſſians have frequently taken their Towns, and a great 
Number of Priſoners ; for they know very little of the Art of 
War. The Turks import Rice, Coffee, dried Figs, Raiſins, 
Dates, Cloth and ſilk Stuffs, 
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The Geographical ond Natural HisToRy f 
HUNGARY. 


Name, Situation, and Extent. 


HE ancient Name of Hungary was Pannonia, which it re- 
4K ceived from the Pannonians, who {tiled themſelves Panove, 
i . Lords, from the Sclavonian Word Pan: But the ancient 
Pannonia did not include all the preſent Kingdom of Hungary, 
nor does modern Hungary comprehend all the ancient Pannonia : 
that Part of modern Hungary betwixt the Carpathian Mountains, 
the Danube and the Theiſs, were called Metanaſiz, The Ap- 
pellation of Hungary is derived from the Hungarians, a Race of 
the Huns, who, in the ninth Century, took Poſſeſſion of theſe 
Countries. — The Word Hungary is taken both in a 
limitted and extenſive ſenſe; in the former, it is bounded on 
the South by Servia and the Kh: Drave, which ſeparates it 
from Sclavonia; to the Eaſt, by Walachia and Tranſylvana ; to 
the North, by the Carpathian Mountains, which ſeparate it 
from Poland; and Weſtward, by Moravia, Auſtria, and Stiria: 
But in its more extenſive Senſe, it comprehends Sclavonia, Dal- 
matia, Boſnia, Servia, and Tranſylvania, and even Woldavie 
and Malachia. The beſt Map of which is Homann's, including 
Turkey in Greece, on which it borders. 

This Kingdom is thus divided, and the Dinieafods of the 


ſeveral Parts ſpecified, by Mr. n. in the following | 
Table, | 
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Hungary is divided into Proper Hungary and Lower Hungary , 
Same give the Name of Proper, or Upper Hungary, to that Part 
lying beyond the Danube towards Poland, calling that which lies 
below the Danube, Lower Hungary : But others, with greater Juſt. 
neſs, draw a meridional Line from the Geſpanſchaft of Zip to the 
Junction of the Banat of Temeſwar, and the Geſpanchaft of Simri, 
and denominate that on the Eaſt Side Upper, and that on the 
Weſt Lower Hungary. Upper Hungary is divided into four Cir. 
cles, viz. Presburg, Berg flet, or the Berg Towns, Neubau 
and Caſchaw: And Lower into two Circles, or Counties, yiz, | 
Camorra, and Muſon, or Muſzon, n 

The principal City of Hungary is Presburg (according to Bu 
ching,) which the Inhabitants call Poſen, on the North Side of 
the Danube, about 10 Miles from the Frontiers of Auſtria, 46 
Eaſt from Vienna, and North-welt from Comorra, 33 North. 
welt of Newhauſel, and 75 from Buda. It is a pleaſant, well 
built City, which, after the Turks took Gran, was made the 
Place for the Convention of the States of the Realm, and the 
Coronation of its Kings. It is well fortified, and has a tone 
Caſtle on the Top of a Hill, with four Towers at the four 
Angles, in the ſtrongeſt of which are kept the Regalia, par- 
ticularly the royal Crown of Hungary, of curious Workman- 
ſhip and prodigious Value. Tho' this City is not large, exclu- 
five of the Suburbs, it has many Churches: One is an ele- 
gant Structure, built for the Lutherans in the Year 1638; and, 
beſides the popiſh Churches, there is a Cathedral for the Jeſuits, 
The City is the See of an Archbiſhop, who has a ſtately Pa- 
Jace in the Suburbs, well adorned with Gardens, Walks, 
Grotto, Labyrinth, Fountains, &c, Here are two Colleges 
which formerly belonged to the Lutherans, who built and en- 
dowed it in 1637 ; but the Emperor Leopold, in 1672, took it 
from them, and gave it to the Jeſuits. Here is a beautiful 
Square, in which are two Fountains: There are five Gates to 
the City, of which, two are Poſterns, only deſigned for mak- 
ing Sallies in Caſe of a Siege: St. Michael's Gate has a Latm 
Inſcription on it in gold Letters, which, in Englib, is, That 
a Kingdom divided againſt itſelf cannot fland. There are ſeven 
Locks to the Gate of the Tower where the Crown is 0 

| | | whi 
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rian Noblemen : but the Loyalty of the Hungarians having 
been ſince ſuſpected, the Emperor placed a German Commander 
there, who has a Guard of 50 Germans; beſides which, the 
Burgrave has alſo 50 Hungarians: The Aſcent to the Citadel is 
by 150 Steps; in the Middle of it is a deep Well, dug in the 


the adjacent Hills on the North and Weſt Sides of the Citadel 
adorned with excellent Vines. This City, for its commo- 
dious Situation and Pleaſantneſs, is the Reſidence of the Palatine 
of Hungary, who is the King's Vicar, and of great Authority : 
It is likewiſe very Populous, from the great Number of Gentry 
and Merchants who reſide there: The Inhabitants in general 
xe very polite, and as neat in there Way of living as the Citi- 
zens of Vienna. 

The Inhabitants are of different Origins: The true Hungari- 
ans deſcended from that fierce People called by the ſame Name, 
who, by Dint of Arms, ſettled here, in 888 : But they are 
much civilized of late. The 7a/igna and Camom, who 
were driven out of their Settlements by the Tartars, ſettled 
here about the Year 1234. Another Part of the Inhabi- 
tants are of Sclavonian Extraction, and this includes the Bohemians, 
Croats, Servians, Ruſſians, and Vandals, who inaabit the Eaſt 


over Hungary. The German Nations, viz. the Auſtrians, 
Stirians, Bavarians, Franks, Swabians, and Saxons appear to 
have got footing here about the ſame Time. From hence it ap- 
pears, that the Inhabitants conſiſted at firft of Perſons of very 
different Diſpoſitions, tho* by frequent Intercourſe, they now 


a ſanguine, choleric Temper. The Nobility are numerous, 
and, both in their Dreſs and Tables, affect great Pomp and 
ran yet apply themſelves, notwithſtanding, to 


and martial Exerciſe. 

The Hungarian Habit is quite different from all other Exrape- 
en Nations, and may be ſaid to be both convenient and grace- 
ful. The Men wear Fur-caps, cloſe-bodied Coats, girt about 
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which were ſeverally depoſited in the Hands of ſeven Hunga- © 


Rock, into which Water is conveyed from the Danube; and 


and Northern Parts of Hungary, and more or leſs diſpered all 


reſemble one another greatly. They are, for the moſt Part, of 


Learning and rural Improvements ; but more to War, Hunting, 


with a Saſh, and a Cloak or Mantle over all, that comes no low- - 
er 
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er than their Hips, which is ſo buckled under one Arm that their 
Right- hand is always at Liberty: the Colours they affect moſt 
in their Cloaths, are Red, Blue, and Green; and young Gen- 
tlemen have uſually Feathers in their Caps. Both Men and 
Women of Faſhion, of late, affect the French Mode; but the 
Former will not part with their ſhort Cloak: the Women, 
when they go abroad uſually throw a Veil over their Faces. 
The Burghers follow Arts, Handicrafts, and Trades; but 
the Culture of Vines is moſt regarded. Trade is almoſt wholly 
engroſſed by the. Greets. From Hungary is exported Wine, 
Saffron, Oil, Metals, Minerals, Cattle, Leather, Wool, 
Tallow, and Wax; and its Imports are Spices, 1 Silk, 
and other Foreign Goods. 

The Language of this Kingdom differs according to the Ori- 
gin of the People, of which there are four moſt in Uſe, viz. the 
Hungarian, the German, the Sclavonian, and the Walakian, 
which is a Mixture of the Italian and Latin; and the Latin is 
much in Uſe among the Gentry and Literati, and ſeems of late 
Years to be much in Eſteem even by the Commonalty. 

With Reſpect to Religion, Chriſtianity was firſt eſtabliſhed 
here, about the Year 975, when Deyſa, Prince of the Coun- 
try, was baptized : and there was a farther Progreſs made 
in the Reign of his Son Stephen, who acquired the Title of 
Saint. In 1523, the Reformation began here; by Means of 
ſome Lutheran Miniſters, and the Writings of ſome Proteſtants 
at that Time, many went to ſtudy Divinity in Germany ; and 
Zuingliuss Doctrine concerning the Sacraments prevailed here 
till about 1557, when Calvir's Doctrine was embraced by great 
Numbers: but, not long after, the Jeſuits got footing in Trani. 
vania, and afterwards in Hungary; and the Proteſtants underwent 
many ſevere Trials, eſpecially in the Beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth Century, by demoliſhing, or otherwiſe diveſting them of 
their Churches, and limitting their Numbers to very few in a 
Province; probibiting Proteſtant-ſchools, and allowing none 
of the Sciences to be taught; the Raman Catholics gained ſuch 
an Aſcendance over them, that Chriſtian Liberty was no more. 
But at Length that Power grew to ſo exorbitant an Height, that 
it was found neceſſary, by the State, to retrench it; and now 


the Papal-Power is ſo limitted, that the Pope can only confirms 
but 
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but not diſpoſe of any eccleſiaſtical Poſſeſſions; all the Liberty 
that the Proteſtants enjoy, is only a Toleration under their Su- 
rintendants and Elders. The Baptiſts and Memoniſts are 
chiefly ſettled in the Neighbourhood of Preſburg ; but the Jetos 
are diſperſed in moſt of their conſiderable Towns, though under 
the Burthen of double Taxes. * 

Learning among the Roman Catholics is principally cultivated 
by the Feſuits, who in the Univerſities of Tirnau, Buda, Raab, 
and Caſchau, are the Profeſſors of Divinity, Philoſophy, Mathe- 
matics, Rhetoric, and other Sciences; as alſo in ſeveral Col- 
Jeges. The Lutherans and Calvani/s, having laid the Founda- 
tion of the Sciences in their Schools and Gymnaſiums, go, if Li- 
cence can be obtained, to the Univerſities in Germany, Holland, 
and Switzerland; but this is under great Reſtrictions with Re- 
gard to their Studies. The oriental Chriſtians of the Greet 
Church begin to ſhew a Diſpoſition for Study, beyond what 
they were wont 2 The Law was formerly taught in pri- 
vate; but, at preſent, there is a public Profeſſor appointed for 
it in the Univerſity of Tirnau and the College of Erlau. 

The Government of Hungary is by the King and States, 
through the Channels of the Diet, the Hungary Office, the 
Royal Council, the Exchequer, the Geſpanchafts, and Senates 
of the Royal Towns. The Diet (comitia regni dietæ) are ſums 
moned, by Writ from the King every three Years, to meet 
whenever the Sovereign's Service, or the public Welfare re- . 
quires it, who accordingly meet in the State-chamber, and lay 
their Repreſentations before the King, who alſo refers to them 

ſuch Articles of public Concern as require their Aﬀent. —— 
The Hungary Office is at Vienna, with a Secretary of State at 

their Head; it expedites the Royal Edicts in municipal, reli- 

gious and judicial Affairs. The Stadtholder's Council 

relides at Presburg, and, beſides the Stadtholder, who is Preſi- 

dent, conſiſts of twenty-two Counſellors, whom the King 
chuſes at Pleaſure out of the Nobility and Gentry, who ſuper- 

ntends the civil Concerns of the Towns, as regulated by the 

Laws of the Land, or conformably to them, and are ſubject to 

no Court - office, but make their immediate Application to the 
King, — They have alſo the Exchequer and Mine- cham- 

Vol. II. T x g , bers 
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bers for a Variety of other Affairs relative to Government. 
The King is ſtiled Catholic and Apoſtolic. 


The Natural His TOR. 


Hungary lying in the Northern temperate Zone, its northern 
Parts are mountainous and barren; but the Air, ſweet and 
wholeſome. The Southern, on the Contrary, are level, warm, 
and fruitful ; but, by Reaſon of the many Swamps and Mo- 
raſſes, not ſo healthy as the Northern. The moſt common Di- 
ſtempers in Hungary are, the Gout in all its Species, and the 
Fever which is called the Hungarian Sickneſs, and often proves 
fatal, eſpecially to Strangers, which is thought to proceed prin- 
cipally from the Alternative of very hot Days and as cold Nights, 
to which Intemperance not a little contributes: The Plague 
frequently comes here from Turkey, and ſpreads by Conta- 

ion. 
: The Soil is, for the moſt Part, very fertile, the level Coun- 
tries producing Corn, Graſs, eſculent Plants, Tobacco, Saf. 
fron, Aſparagus, Melons, Hops, Pulſe, Millet, Buck-wheat, 
delicious Wine, Fruits of various Kinds, Peaches, Mulberry- 
trees, Cheſnuts, and Wood. 

The chief Mountains in Hungary are, the Carpathian ( Tatts) 
the weſtern Boundaries, and running Northward to the County 
of Zippier are very high, and command a View both of Erlau 
in Hungary, and Cracow in Poland : The lower Part of which 
abounds with Wood, and, higher up, larger Trees ; while the 
Summits are à Chaos of frightful Crags and Precipices, covered 
with Snow, and Lakes of tranſparent Water lies betwixt them, 
and moſt of the Mountains have Eminences producing excellent 
'Wine ; and others contain valuable Minerals. 

The principal Mines are thoſe of Gald, near Batza, remark- 
able for its Fineneſs ; but'the Works are in very bad Condition, 
and the Adventurers, as they are called, pay only a Duty to the 
King and the Gentry. 

At Nay Banya, the Gold and Silver Mine-works are of great 
Produce, and the Money coined here is diſtinguiſhed by the 
Letters N. B. 

The Geſpanchaft of Alt/chel abounds in valuable Ores and Mi- 


__— in Gold and Silyer, Plenty of excellent Copper, 1 
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Orpiment, Quickſilver, Cryſocolla, and Terra Sigillata. 
Herrengrund is famous for its vaſt Copper- works, andits Vitriol, 
by which Iron is apparently turned into Copper: The Vitriol is 
aid to have been diſcovered in 1605, and ſeveral hundred Weight 
of [ron is turned into Copper, by this Means, every Year. 
The Botſa Mountains, in the Geſpanchaft of Lipto, contain both 
Gold and Silver Mines: The former of which are eſteemed the 
beſt in Hungary, and not inferior to the Arabian. It affords alſo 
ſome Iron, with Antimony, Nitre, and other Minerals, — 
Great Hont, in the Diſtri of Ofzlan, abounds in Mines of Gold, 
Silver, and Lead. At Schemitz is a Royal Mine, which, 
though it has been long exhauſting, till produces a conſiderable 
Quantity of Gold and Silver Ore, that not leſs than 5000 Work- 
men are conſtantly employed in it. Tiſzoltz is noted for 
its Iron and Loadſtone. Tata Dotis, in the Geſpanchaft of 
Raab, contains excellent Quarries of white and red Marble. 
There is likewiſe ſome Copper in Upper Hungary, with very 
fine Marble and Alabaſter. Dobſhan is noted for its Iron, 
Aſbeſtos, and Cinabar. At Rhona is a Salt- work; it lies 
between two ſalt Mountains, which produces a prodigious 
Quantity, and is carried from henee up the Theiß through Hun- 
gary. 

The LAKEs of Hungary are diverſe : Betwixt the Carpathian 
Mountains there are four of conſiderable Extent. One 
at Platon See, in the Palatinate of Simigen, 8 Miles long, and 
about 2 broad ; and one near Oldenburg of much the ſame Ex- 
tent: Both which produces Variety of excellent Fiſh, Platon 
Lake abounds in Fiſh, and is ſurrounded, for the moſt Part, with 
fine Vineyards: It is about 12 Hungarian Miles in Length, and 
from 2 to 5 broad. There are alſo a great Number of Otters 
and Beavers. Ys | 

The principal RiyERs are, the Danube, the Source of which 
lies in the Principality of Furſtenberg, and runs Eaſtward thro? 
Germany, Hungary, and Turkey. The Marus ſeparates 
4utria and Moravia from Hungary, falling into the Danube ſome 
Miles from Presburg. The Wag, or Vaguſs, iſſues from 


The Theiſs, or 7. ys, likewiſe riſes in the Carpathian Mountains, 
and, fox a conſiderable Diſtance, is a rapid clear Stream; but 
S062 aſter- 
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afterward becomes ſlow and turbid : No River in Europe ſcarce 
equals it for Plenty of Fiſh, the Theiſs {warming, as it were, 
with a Multitude of them ; But both in this, and other Rivers 
of Hungary, it is obſerved, this Abundance varies, and, at dif. 
ferent Seaſons, the Fiſh are known to remove from one River to 
another. Here are alſo, the Temes, which riſes in the Trongats 
Mountains of Tranſylvania, and, after a long Courſe, falls into 
the Danube. The Drave, which iſſues out of Stira, and 
ſeparates Hungary and Sclavonia, and falls into the Danube. Be. 
ſides many other Rivers of leſs Nate. 

MINERAL SPRINGS, warm and cold Baths, are 650 numerous 
in this Kingdom, that there are few of the Provinces but have 
mote or leſs, various in their Nature, Quality, and Effects. 
Warm Baths at Erlau, Buda, Beimatz, Eiſenbach, Pf, 
Ribat, Raitz, Zips, len, Stubna, Gran, Treniſchin, and Ma- 
radin, ſome of which are made commodious by Bathing- rooms, 
&c. Acid Springs, as thoſe of Newrgrad, Sazoi, Szulad, 
Trentſchi, Altheuſel, Cc. Mineral Springs, as the Mu- 
hauſel in Herren- grund, and the Schmolnitz, which contain Aua. 


ortis, Lethiferous Springs in the Geſpanchaft, or Palati- 
nate of Althenſz!. Petriſying Springs in the Geſpanchaft 
of Liptauers And exceſſive cold freezing Springs in that 
of Torn. A ſulphurous Spring at Erkbel, near the Mora, 


— A eins at Stamp ſitotbin which ſuffocates Birds i in their 
Flight over it. Near Ribar is a Spring long noted for its 
noxious EMunia, which will kill both Beaſts and Birds : Theſe 
Effluvia, however Lethiferous, are not poiſonous ; far the Beaſts 
or Birds killed by it may be ſafely eaten, according to an Account 
given ip the Hamburgh Magazine, Vol, IV. p. 69. 

The moſt remarkable Animals in Hungary are, the fine Breed 
of Horſes, moſtly Mouſe-coloured, and of which incredible 
Numbers are exported, More common Animals are, Buffa- 
loes, horned ar black « Cattle, Aſſes, Mules, many Species of 
wild Beaſts, Stags, Deer, Chamois, Bears, Lynxch Goats, 
$hcep, Swine, Sc. 

There is a particular Breed of Rams in the Neighbourhood of 
Presburg, which Martiniere ſays, are larger, and have more 
beautiful Horns, than choſe of any other Country. 
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BIRDS, the moſt common, are, Partridges, Wood cocks, 
Moor-fowls, and a Variety of Kinds of wild Fowl. 


ANTIQUITIES and CURIOSITIES. 


The famous Eremite Convent, in the lower Diſtrict of the 
Shutt, is in great Repute, and much reſorted to by Pilgrims on 
Account of an Image there of the Virgin Mary. Schaſſin, a 
Town and Caſtle on the River Mijaua, is of Note on the ſame 
Account. The Geſpenchaft of Lipto is remarkable for its 
Mountains, which are not only ſaid to be higher than the Alps, 
thoſe of Switzerland, and the Tyraleſa, but to ſurpaſs them in 
Curioſities and Subjects of Admiration. - Its Rocks are, indeed, 
aſtoniſhing : One, called Benilova, is perpendicular, and the 
Height 3000 Paces. In theſe Rocks are ſeveral vaſt natural Ca- 
verns, with Multitudes of ſtrange, Figures, formed by the petri- 
fed Water, and Bones of an uncommon Size of Human and 
other Kinds of Animals. At Buda, in the Suburbs, is a. 
very famous Church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, with a Pil- 
lar 52 Feet high, raiſed as a Memorial of Thankſgiving for the 
cealing of the Peſtilence in 1715. St. Fames's Church, at 


ble Structures of antient Architecture: As likewiſe, a Jeſuits 
College, a Gymnaſium and Convictorium for Noblemen. 

There is alſo a remarkable Cavern in a Mountain near Sze- 
litze; the Aperture of this Cavern, which fronts the South, is 
18 Fathom high, and 8 broad, its ſubterraneous Paſſages conſiſt 
entirely of ſolid Rock, ſtretching away further South than has 
been yet diſcovered : As far as it is practicable to go, the Height 
is found to be 50 Fathoms, and the Breadth 26: But the moſt 
unaccountable Singularity in this Cavern is, that in the Midſt of 
Winter tae Air is warm on the Inſide, and, when the Heat of 
the Sun in Summer is intenſely hot, it is extream cold within it: 


pellucid Water, which congeals immediately as it drops, by the 
levere Cold: The [cicles are of the Bigneſs of a large Caſk, and, 
ſpreading into Ramifications, form very odd Figures. In Au- 
tumn, when the Nights grow Cold and the diurnal Heat abates, 


more is to be ſeen, the Cavern becomes dry, and mildly warm. 
At this Time it is ſurprizing to ſee what Swarms of Hares, Foxes, 


Retreat. A fuller Deſcription, with a 7055 Inveſtigation of 
ap Cavern, is to þe ſeen in the Hamburg 
Þ» 99, 1 300 1 | | 


Leutjchau, in Upper Hungary, is accounted one of the moſt no- 


When the Snows melt in Spring, the Inſide of the Cave emits a a 


the Ice in the Cave begins to diffolve, inſomuch, that by Winter no 


Bats, Owles, and other Animals make this the Place of their 


Magazine, ol. IV. | 
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Of the Principality of TRANSYLVANIA, 


. TRANSYLVANIA is a Part of the antient Dacia, ſituate on 
the Eaſt-ſide of Hungary, and on the North it borders on Hun. 
gary, Poland, and Moldavia ; Eaſt of it lies Part of Moldavia, 
and to the South is Valachia and the Banat of Temeſwar. It is 
environed on all Sides with Mountains, whence it enjoys a tem- 
perate Air, and wholeſome Spring and River-water, and, tho” 
both mountainous and woody, yet has, notwithſtanding, Fields 
ſo rich and fertile, that it is Deftitute of none of the Neceſlaries 
of Life. The Mountains chiefly run from North to South, and 
abound with Vineyards and rich Mines, Rocks of Salt, Cc. but 
the Vines are not in fo great Perfection as in moſt Parts of Hun- 
gary, from the Blaſts of the North Winds: Befides Rivers, viz, 
the Marns, the Szamos, Aluta, &c. here are ſome remarkable 
Springs, as thoſe of Hunyadi, which are warm; thoſe at Weiſſen- 
burg, which are cold; of Ci and Olach-falui, which are ſul- 
phurous. The Springs of Verebis and Saltzburg, warm and ſalt: 
And mineral Springs at Homoredi, and petrifying Waters at 
Alma. 

Tranſylvania produces Corn, Graſs, medicinal Herbs, Vines, 
and Wood : Minerals, namely, Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, 
Quickſilver, Cinabar, folar Antimony, Sulphur, Vitriol, Rock- 
Salt, Salt-petre, Red-aker, and Chalk: Animals, ſuch as 
Horſes, Sheep, Goats, wild Beafts, Elks, Bears, Boars, Linxes, 
Chamois, Martens, Ermines, and Beavers. Metals and Salt 
are exported from hence to Hungary, and what the Country does 
not afford, particularly the Products of Art, are imported from 
Germany and Turkey. | | | 

With Reſpe& to the original Natives, their Genius, Lan- 
guage, and Diſpoſition, Religion, Government, &c. are ſo 
analogous to. the Hungarians, that a farther Account thereof 
we think unneceflary. 
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HunGARIAN ILLYRICUM; or, the Kingdoms of Sclavonia, 
| Croatia, and Dalmatia. 


Ihricum is divided into 


Turkiſh Huyricum ahd Hungarian Ilhyricum : The former we have 
already conſidered in the Hiſtory of Twrkey : The latter reaches 
from the Danube to the Adriatic, betwixt the Rivers Drave, 
Save, and Unna, containing Sclavonia, Croatia, and Dalmatia. 
The Air is temperate, the Soil fruitful, producing Corn, Wine, 
Oil, Sc. but the maritime Places are not eſteemed wholeſome. 
The Inhabitants are of. Sclavonian Extraction: Their Religion, 
Government, Courts of Juſtice, &c. are ſo much the ſame 
with the laſt mentioned, that we need not trouble our Readers 
with a Repetition, SCL4- 
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SCLAVONIA lies betwixt the rave and the Save, terminating | 
Eaſtward on the Danube, and Weſtward on Carniola, deing a- | 
bout 50 Hungarian Miles in Length: It was at firſt divided into 
Upper and Lower Sclavonia, and afterwards into the Banat and 
Ceneralſbip of Sclavonia, Upper Sclavonia makes a Part of Croa- | 
tic, through the Eaſtern Parts of the Country, and in the Year 
1746 was re- annexed to the Kingdom of Hungary by the preſent | 
Queen Mary Tereſia. The Inhabitants are Servians, Croats, and 
Valachians, with ſome German and Hungarian Colonies. 

CROATIA reaches from the Drave to the Adriatic, terminating | 
Faftward on Sclavonia and Bothma ; and Weſtward on Stiria and 
Carniola, making a Part of the antient /llyricur : They had for- 
merly Kings of their own, who ſtiled themſelves Kings of Croa- 
ta and Datmatia : But in the eleventh Century it devolved to 
the King of Hungary, and they have ever ſince continued under 
the Dominion of that Monarchy, though not without ſome At- 
tempts to regain their Independency. The Croatians have the 
greateſt Affinity in their Language and Manners to the Poles. 

DALMATIA, ſituated in the Upper-part of the Ad12tic 
Sea, includes a Part of the ancient Libernia. It abounds with 
Mountains ; but theſe are not unfruitful, Olives, Vines, Myr- 
tles, and a great Variety of palatable and wholeſome Vegetables, 
beſides Treaſures of Gold and Silver in them. It has alſo many 
fertile Plains, and good Paſture for feeding a great Number of 
horned Cattle and Sheep. | 


+ << „  ilagin = oof. = * 


As in the preceding Hiſtory mention is made of different Mea- = 
ſuces, we think proper to ſubjoin the following Account. | 


Greaves compared the Engliſh Foot, taken from the Iron 1 
Standard at Guild-Hall in London, with the Standards of divers | 
Nations: He gives us a Table of them in his Diſſertations 
on the Roman Foot, out of which is ſelected the following 


Particulars, |% 
Of ſuch Parts as the Engliſʒ Foot contains LO09 | 4 
The Raman Foot, or that on the Monument of Caſſatius in = 

Rome, which Greaves * found to be of the ſame Length with the 42 

Standard of the preſent Roman Foot cut upon a Stone in the Ca- 14 

pitol, under the Direction of Lucus Pætus, contains 967 = 
The Foot on the Monument of Statilius | 972 1.4 
The Foot of Villalpandus deduced from the Congius of * © 14 

The Greek Foot 1687 ö 43 
The Paris Foot | 1068 | 

| The 13 ö | 
* Diſſert. of the Roman Foot, V. ian Fabrettum de aqued4Z. 19 
fert. 2, ap. Graev. T. 4. „ 4 
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The Rhinland or Leyden Foot uſed by Snellius 103 
Add to theſe out of Arbuthnet's Tables the Bologna Foot 1279 

Larger Tables of the ancient and modern Meaſures of diven 
Nations may be ſeen in Ricciolus Geogr. reformat. lib. 3, c. 4; 
Greaves & Caſſini, lic. oitat: Arbuthnot's Tables: And in th, 
Authors quoted by thoſe Writers. 

The Proportion between theſe ſeveral Feet being thus 
known, if any Diſtance be expreſt in one of theſe Meaſures, it 
is eaſy to know what it is in any other by the Golden- rule: thus 
Engliſb Feet may be reduced to French, or French to Evpliſh, 2 

It is a common Experiment, known to every Body, that 
if a Pendulum be put into Motion, it will ſwing faſter or 


Mower according as the Thread or Wire of it is ſhorter or lon. 


ger: A Pendulum whoſe Length is 39, Inches, will per- 


form one Swing in a Second of Time : This then is an univerſal 


Meaſure, whole Length we ſhall have, if we make a Pendulum 
that will perform 60 Swings in a Minute, or 3600 in an Hour: 
It has indeed been diſcovered, by the ſame Clock going flower 
the nearer it was to the Equator, that a Pendulum kept of the 
ſame Length will ſwing flower, the nearer it is to the Equator, 
and faſter the nearer it is to either of the Poles : and conſequently, 
that if we would have a Pendulum ſwing Seconds, it mult be 
made ſhorter, the nearer we are to the Equator ; this Difference 
of Length, ariſing from the Difference of Latitude, is however 
ſo inconſiderable, that a Pendulum which ſwings Seconds may 
ſerve very well for an univerſal Meaſure, for the greateſt Part 
of Europe. f 5 


Such an univerſal Meaſure as has now been deſcribed, would 


| ſerve to ſhew what Proportion there is between the diffe- 


rent Meaſures of different Nations, as well as if the original 
Standards were compared with one another: it would likewiſe ſo 


| aſcertain thoſe Standards, that it would eaſily be diſcovered if in 


Time to come any Change ſhould be made in them. | 

It would indeed be very well if all Meaſures of Length 
were taken from the univerſal Meaſure : thus the Length of a 
Pendulum which ſwings Seconds might be called the —_ 
YaRD: a third Part of this might be the aniverſal FooT : fue 
ſuch Feet the univerſal Pack: ſix ſuch Feet the univerſal Ta 
or FATHOM : 1000 univerſal Paces might be the aniverſal 
Mites. 1 | 


I | The 


+ Picard meſure de la terre. 
See more on this Subject in Hugenins's Horol. Oſcill. 
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Of the ConTINENT, 1 in gerd in 
Divisroxs and SUBDIVISIONS, _ 


cond in Ordet, is the largeſt ; and, on many Accounts; 

the moſt conſiderable of either: But we have no certain Etymo- 

logy of the Name from the Hebrew, or any other Language. 
ſia is ſituate between 25 and 180 Degrees of eaſtern Longi · 

tude, and between 10 Degrees South and 75 Degrees North La- 

titude. It is bounded on the North by the frozen Ocean; on 

the Eaſt by the pacific Ocean; on the South by the Indian Ocean, 


and on the S. W. is ſeparated from Africa by the Red Sea, and 


on the N. W. by the Archipelago, the Euxine Sea, Fc. which 
eparates it from Europe. The whole being 4800 Miles in 
ength, from Eaſt to Weſt; and 4466 in Breadth, from North 
d South. 
Hiſtorians in general relate, chat chis Part of the World: was 
rſt peopled : That here the moſt ancient Empires and King- 
oms were firſt founded: That from hence the principal Arts 
d Sciences had-their Riſe : And that here the moſt confiderable 
eligions, more eſpecially Chriſtianity * was at firſt: Props. 
ted and eſtabliſhed. 
Nor are theſe Advantages the only ones this Part of the World 
5 over the other three; but it exceeds them in the general Se- 
ity of its Alx, the Richneſs and Fertility of its So11.,. the 
ubriouſneſs of its Drugs, Fragancy and balſamie Quality of 


| Value of its Gems z* fineneſs of its Silks, Cottons, c., the 
hneſs of its Metals. Among many other Commodities great - 
lteemed, are, the Diamonds of Galonda; Rubies and Lacker 


Spices of Malabar, Amboina, and of Banda 3 Elephants 
eilm; Cedar. of Libanon, Camphire of Borneo Coffee and 
kincenſe of Arabia'z. Tea, China, and Varniſh of Chins; 


les Rog Rhuburb of Tartary ; and Sabres of Niſapur and Das 


Upon all which Accounts it has been the, conſtant Seat 
me of the greateſt Monarchies in the World. It myſt be 
ed, indeed, that ſince the Turks have been Men of ſo 
ol. U. 8 9 uw con- 
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SIA, one of the four Quarters of the World, and ho 80 


Plants, Spices, Gums, Ic. the Quantity, Variety, Beauty, 


Pu; Carpets of Turky ; Hangings of Perſia ;. Stuffs of Bette 
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SIA, one of the four 388 of the World, 5 the 80. 
cond in Ordet, is the largeſt; and, on many Accounts, 
the moſt conſiderable of either: But we have no certain Etymo- 
logy of the Name from the Hebrew, or any other Language, 
ja is ſituate between 25 and 180 Degrees of eaſtern Longi - 
tude, and between 10 Degrees South and 75: Degrees North La- 
titude. It is bounded on the North by the frozen Ocean; on 
the Eaſt by the pacific Ocean; on the South by the Indian Ocean, 
and on the S. W. is ſeparated from Africa by the Red Sea, and 
on the N. W. by the Archipelago, the Euxine' Sea, & which 
ſeparates it from Europe. The whole being 4800 Miles in 
Length, from Eaſt to Weſts and 448 in * en 
to Soutbh. 
Hiſtorians in general relate, that ha Part of the World: "oy 
frſt peopled : That here the moſt ancient Empires and King- 
doms were firſt founded: That from hence the principal Arts 
and Sciences had-their Riſe : And that here the moſt conſiderable 
Religions, more eſpecially DG * Was at firſt op 
gated and eſtabliſhed. . hos 
Nor are theſe Advantages the only ones. » this parte of the World 
has over the other three; but it exceeds them in the general Se- 
renity of its Alx, the Richneſs and Fertility of its So11.,. the 
Salubriouſneſs of its Drugs, Fragancy and balſamit Quality of 
its Plants, Spices, Cums, &c.. the Quantity, Variety, Beauty, 
and Value of its Gems ;; ſineneſa of its Silks, Cottons, &, the 
Richneſs of its Metals. Among many other Commodities great · 
ly eſteemed, are, the Diamonds of Gokenda ; Rubies and Lacker 
of Peu; Carpets of Turky 3 Hangings of Perjia ; Stuffs of Ba 
zal; Spices of Malabar, Amboina, and of Banda 3 Elephants 
of Ceilon ; Cedar of Libanon,' Camphire of Borneo; Coffee ana 
Frankincenſe of Arabia; Tea, China, and Varniſh of Chins 3 7 
vbles and Rhuburbof Tartary 3, and Sabres of Nſſapur and D. | 
majcus ; Upon all which Accounts it has been the,conſtant Seat 
of ſome of the. greateſt; Maonarchies in the World. . It myſt be 
owned, indeed, * linde the Turks have been Matters of ſo 
Vol. HA. 8 n * 
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confiderable a Part of it, who are in a great Degree Strangers 
to Politeneſs and Enemies to Liberty, it has loſt much of jt, 
antient Splendor, and no ſmall Part of it remains uncultivated. 
The Richneſs, indeed, of its natural Productions, and the Va. 
riety of uſeful Commodities it affords, occaſions the Reſort of 
many Merchants from different Nations: But from the deſpotie 
Tyranny of their grand Sultans, Beglebergs, Sc. and their na- 
tural Effeminancy, owing to the Warmth of the Climate, and 
perhaps heightened by Cuſtom and Education, have contributed 
to their Indolence and Luxury : But this is moſt the Caſe of 
thoſe who live in the ſouthern Climes, whilſt thoſe who lye 
farther North have more robuſt Conſtitutions, and have more 
Activity, Strength, and Courage, Vet it is generally allowed, 
that, to the ſouthernmoſt Part, the Inhabitants in various Kinds 
of curious Workmanſhip, have equalled, if not exceeded many 
European Nations. Their Variations in Religion and Language, 
different Formy of Government, Cuſtoms and Manners, with 
what is moſt remarkable of natural Productions in the principal 
Parts, will be treated of in the enſuing Hiſtory. | | 
But we may here premiſe, that 4/a, in its full Extent, com- 
prehends about 42 Monarchies, or Sovereignties; four of which 
are ſtiled Empires: Such as Perſia, Great Mogul, China and 
Japan, and Part of two more, viz. Turky and Ruſſia, whoſe 
moſt conſiderable Shares are in Europe. It hath likewiſe thirty 
and three Kingdoms, 24 of which are on Terra Firma, and the 
other Seven in Iflands. Beſides theſe, we may reckon three 
Dominions eſtabliſhed here by the Europeans, vix. 1. Of the 
Spaniards in the Philippine Hands. (2.) Of the Portugueſe in 
Goa and. other Coaſts of India. (3.) Of the Dutch in Batavia, 
in the Iſlands of Java and Ceylan, and other Hes and Coaſts. 
To theſe we may add, the Eugliſß Settlements ' at Bombay, 
Fort St. George, &c. and the Daniſh at 2 Toe, of 0. 
romandel, Se. 
According to Mr. Salmon, and other N Geognphes 
din is divided into three grand Parts, viz, o 
I. The Empire of China, dare Tag, and the Orient! 
Iſlands, on the Eaſt. | 
II. India, Uſbec, 7. artary, WN Tamy, and Siberia, in 
the Middle, 


— 
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III. Perſia, Arabia, Aftracan, and Circaſſian Tartary, and 
Turky in Aſia, on the Weſt. N. 

Theſe are likewiſe ſubdivided, and the geographical and na- 
tural Hiſtory. conſidered under the following Diftribution and 
Denominations, {which will be the Method we ſhall purſue. ) 


I. Turkey in Afia is divided into Weſtern and Eaſtern, the 
Weſtern comprehends Anatolia, or Aſia Minor, Syria, Palefline, © 
and the Twrhi/ſh Arabia; the Eaſtern contains Diarbet, Turto- 
mania, Georgia, all lying from South to North, | 

II. Perfia is divided into Northern, Southern, and Middle, 
The Northern contains the Provinces of Scirvaut, Giland, 
Cheraſſin, Sc. Z | | 

The Middle, Erach, Sabligſlan, Segiſtan, &c. | 

The Southern, Cu/iſlan, Fars, Kermian, Macran, &c. from 
Eaſt to Weſt, ; 

III. Aſiatic Raſſia, comprehending alſo, 

IV. Part of Great Tartary, Siberia, and Samoieda, | 
V. China is divided into North and South, the former of 
which contains the 6 following Provinces, including Leaotung 
without the great Wall, viz. Leaotung, Xantung, Pekin, Xanſs, 
Henan, and Xenſi, The Southern contains the 10 following, 
viz, Nanking, Chikiang, Xiang fi, Fokien, Huquang, Quantung, 
Cucheen, Duichen, Quemſi, and Feman. 

VI. Japan and the Land of T2 | 

VII. The Mogul Empire, in which are many petty King- 
doms, but chiefly thoſe of Delli, Agra, Cambaia, and Bengala, 
ſo called from their ſeveral Capitals. 

VIII. India comprehending, | 
1. The Peninſula India intra Gangem, containing the King- 
doms of Deean, Golconda, Biſnagar, and Malabar, moſtly Northe - 
ward. | | 

2. Peninſula India extra Gangem, containing thoſe of Pegu, 
Tunguin, Cochin, China, and Siam, which latter is ſubdivided. 
into Martaban, Siam, and Malabar, from North to South. 


IX. The Afiatic Tlands are divided into three Claſſes, vix. 43 
1. On the Coaſt of Aſia and in the Mediterranean, are Cyprus, 


| Rhodes, Lesbos, or Metelin Chios, or Scio Samos, Coos, or Lango, 
and a few others of lefler Note, | | 2. Thoſe 
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2. Thoſe in the Indian Ocean, which are Ceylon, the Mill, 
vies, the Sund Iſlands, wiz. Sumatra, Java, Borneo, c. The 
Spice Iſlands, viz. Banda, &c. The Moluccas, viz, Ternate, 
Tidor, &c. Thoſe of Ambazna, Ceram, Gulla, &c. 5 

3. Thoſe on the Eaſtern Ocean, viz. the Ladrones, Formiſa, 
and the Philippine Iſlands, | 


ä 
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ANATOLIA, er ASIA Mixok. 


NATOLIA, or Natolia, had formerly the Name of Aj, 
ſimply, as being eſteemed the ticheſt Spot in all this Part 
of the World. At preſent, it is diſtinguiſhed from the whole 
Aſiatic Limits by the Epithet of Minor, or Leſſer Aſia. The 
Name of Anatolia was likewiſe given to it from its eaſtern Situa- 
tion, as alſo that of the Levant. It is a very large Peninſula, 
between the Mediterranean on the South, the Euxine Sea on the 
North, quite to the Archipelago on the Weſt, and the Sea of Mar- 
 mora on the N. W. Its Length from Eaſt to Weſt 700 Miles, 
and its Breadth from Notth to South about 320, and it includes 
in it the antient Kingdoms and Governments of Galatia, Paphla- 
gonia, Bithynia, Pontus, Myſia, Phrygia, Lydig, and Mania, 
olis, ſoma, Caria, Doris, Pamphilia, Piſidia, Capadiua, Ly- 
cia, Lycaonia, and Cilicia. Theſe are likewiſe divided into Di- 
ſtricts and Provinces, which have been greatly varied and new 
modelled by the Turks. 5: | N 
The capital City of Anatolia Propria, which is alſq the Reſi- 
dence of the Beglebeig, or Governor of it, is Chiutaia, or Chiu- 
taye It is ſituate on this Side the River Sangar; it was famous in 
antient Times for Riches and the Number of its Inhabitants, 
but was greatly depopulated by the firſt Perſecution A. C. 64, 
when it was a Roman State: It ſtill is à very large and popu» 
lous City, it ſtands about 73 Miles from Bur/a, and is the Seat 
of the principal Offices and Courts for Government; And 
here are ſeveral other ſtately Fabrics for egcleſiaſtical and civil 


Purpoſes, | Tue 
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The Inhabitants are for the moſt Part formed for Strength and 
Activity, nor are they diſtitute of Capacities adapted to the va- 
rious Neceſſities of Life, but are greatly depreſſed and checked 

in their Sphere of Action by the Tyranny of their Governors, 

ſo that they are, for the moſt Part, poor, ignorant, and puſil- 

animous : . Ingenuity is rather viſible than Induſtry, and thoſe 

who turn their Minds to Agriculture have no Incouragement to 

Study, or be at any conſiderable Expence for Improvement. 

This appears to be their Character in general ; but perhaps a 

more particular one may be acceptable. 7 | 

The Turks were originally Shepherds, and inhabited that cold 

inhoſpitable Part called Scythia, and fince Tartary, ſo that they 

were at that Time an ignorant, rude, unpoliſhed People; and 
fince they deſcended more to the South, and poſſeſſed Part of 
the Country, they were rather improved in War, than in the 

more civilizing and uſeful Arts and Sciences. ManufaQures 

and Huſbandry were almoſt entirely unknown to them, till 

within the laſt Century, and even now it is the Chriſtians a- 

mongſt them that apply themſelves chiefly thereto. They are 

Men of the Sword ; and as they have the Power in their Hands, 

they treat the Chriſtians, their moſt uſeful Subjects, with great 

Contempt, compelling them, and likewiſe the Fews, to wear 

ſome Badge or Mark of DiſtinQion and Infamy. — To 

their antient Ferocity and Ruſticity of Temper, ſince they poſ- 

ſeſſed this Country, may be attributed the Ruin of thoſe an- 

tient noble Cities and ftately Fabrics, which were once the 

Glory of Afia : And it is owing to Indolence, that fo great a 

Part of thoſe fertile Countries are now reduced to a Deſart, for 

want of Culture. They have, indeed, an Averſion to exerciſe, 

walking, &c. are Strangers to Wit and Humour, and indulge 

themſelves on ſoft Sophas and Cuſhions all the Day, or Time 

they can ſpare, and accuſtom themſelves to drinking Coffee, tak- 
ing Tobacco and Opium to great Exceſs; they admit of Poli- 
amy, and yet are accuſed of Sodomy. But, as impar- 
tial Hiſtorians, we would not conceal the commendable Part of 
their Character, and the moſt remarkable is, their Probity and 
fair Dealing with each other, and with foreign Merchants 
Their temperate Uſe of ſpirituous Liquors : They exerciſe a 
very charitable and tender regard of their Neighbours * 
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Diſtreſs, viſit Priſons, and frequently relieve and releaſe Deh.. 
tors : They build Carauanſaries, or Houſes of Accommodation 
for Travellers ; ere Fountains, Bagnios, and Reſervoirs, 22 
Acts of public Uſefulneſs. ——— Duclling is never heard of 
amongſt them: When they Quarrel, they very rarely come to 
Blows; but Curſes and Reproaches they deal in very freely : 
Yet, even when provoked, ſeldom profane the Name of God: 
— Gaming is much in Uſe, but never fGr Money; Cheſs 
and Drafts are the principal domeſtic Diverſions: Others delight 
in Mufic 5 but their moſt manly Exerciſes are, ſhooting at a 
Mark, and throwing Darts, which they do with great Dexterity * 
Hunting, and other rural Diverſions, are very rare, except ſome 
Prince or great Man be of the Party. 
The uſual Dreß in Turkey, The Men ſhave their Heads, 
leaving one Lock upon the Crown; they wear their Beards long, 
Except the Officers of the Palace and military Men, theſe wear 
only Whiſkers on the Upper-Jip: All of them wear Turbants, 
uſually White-linen; but the Family of Mabommed, Green, 
theſe of great Length, and ſometimes adorned with Lace. 
This Privilege is prohibited to Chriſtians, Fews, and Armenians, 
Text the Skin, the Tarls wear a Kind of Shirt, with- 
out Collar or Wriſtbands, and, over it, a long Veſt tied with a 
Saſh. Fheir Breeches, or Drawers, are cloſe before, and be- 
hind let down occaſionally. Inſtead of Shoes they wear yellow 
Slippers, (which Chriſtians are, not permitted) and they are al- 
ways taken of upon entering a Houſe, or Temple. 
They put theit Knife, Hankerchief and Purſe in their Boſoms, 
and have a Ponyard in their Safh. | 
The Women wear a ftiffened Cap on their Heads, ſomewhat 
reſembling a Mitre, their Hair hanging down on their Shoulders : 
The reft of their Habits is like the Mens, only, when they go 
abroad, they are ſo veiled that their Faces cannot be ſeen ; and 
thoſe of Quality are carried in cloſe Litters, or Chairs. —— 
Neither Sex alter the Faſhion of their Cloths, tho? they love a 
Variety of Change in their Apparel. 
Their Food is principally Rice, mixed with the Soup of ler- 

ed Meat, which is generally toa much done for the Englib. 
Theit grand Diſh is Pilo, viz. Mutton and Fowl boiled to Rags, 
and the Rice being boiled quite dry, the Soup is high . 


NET PIT 
* poured upon it. Their uſual Liquors are Water, Skerbet, 
or Coffee. The poorer People feed much on Vegetables. They fit 
croſs-1egged at their Meals, and at the Concluſion ſay, Gd be 
Few of the Turks lye on Beds, but on Mattreſſes on a Sopha, 
or raiſed Floor, and cover themſelves with a Quilt; for they lye 
in Linen waiſtcoats and Drawers. — The Turks ſalute their 
Friends by laying their Right-hand on their Breaſt, and bowing 
the Head a little. | © "1 eee * 
Here are no Stage- coaches, Poſt- horſes, or Waggons to ac- 
commodate Travellers; every Man rides on his own Breaft, ot 
procures a Firman from Court, or of the Begleberg, and then 
Horſes and Entertainment are provided for him to the End of his 
Journey. | 25 * Mar 915587, ge 
The Religion of A/ia Miner is much the ſame as in Tat 
in Europe, where only Mahomedaniſm is eſtabliſhed, and Chtiſ- 
tianity of all Denominations, Judaiſm Sc. barely tolerated ; 
ſo that the Patriarchs, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops, as well a8 
their Sees, Churches, and Flocks, whether they are Greets os 
Armenians, are not only kept under a State of Poverty and Ser- 
vitude, but thoſe Prelates are depoſed, changed, promoted, or 
oppreſſed, according to the arbitrary Will of the Sultan and bis 
Miniſters. The chief Greet Patriarchates, beſides that ar 
Cinſlantinople, are thofe of Jeruſalem, Alexandria, and Antiach. 
Witch reſpect to Learning, few Univerſities, ' or other Seats 
of Science, ' can be expected under a Government whoſe” 
Religion inſpires Men with'a Contempt for all Kind of Lite. 
rature: So that if we except fome few Academies which 
the Jeſuits, and ſome other Orders of the Church ot Rome, 
have with Difficulty eſtabliſhed, and ſome few Greet and Arme- 
nian Schools, where Children are inſtructed in the firſt Rudiments 
of Literature, there are no other Seminaries of Leatning in 
all this vaſt Country: And the Clergy themſelves are for the 
moſt Part ignorant, except thoſe who have travelled, or come 

thither from foreign Countries. 1 62BD 
de chief Languages ſpoken in this Country, as in Turkey 
in Europe, are the Turkiſh, Greek, and Armenian: The Latin 
among the Catholics, and the Lingua Franca, à Kind of mixt 
Medley of Language, among the Merchants, and many of their 
| . ä De- 
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Dependents in Trade and Manufactures. But the Latin and 
French are in Eſteem among the Polite, and many acquire it 
by Fe Inſtruction. 

NaTuRAL HisTORY. 

The Alx is in general ſerene, the Climate moderate, and 
their Seaſons regular: But, in ſome Parts, it is more unwhol- 
ſome and even peſtilential. 

The 801L of this Part of Aſia is naturally rich, fertile, and 
healthy, though the Turkih Tyranny has prevented many large 
Tracts from being cultivated, and there is not that Quantity of 
Corn and other Grain produced, as there might eaſily be in * 
level Plains and well watered Valleys: Thoſe few Plains and 
Dales that are cultivated, though after the Turtiſb Method, 
with little Trouble and Expence, afford excellent Corn of vati- 
ous Kinds, great Quantity of delicious Fruits, Grapes, and 
Wine; the faireſt Olives, Citrons, Lemons, Oranges, Figs, 
Dates, Cc. beſides Abundance of Coffee, Rhubarb, Balſam, 
Opium, Gall-nuts, and other valuable Drugs, and rich Gums. 

To theſe we may add many other Articles, which ſupply their 
Manufactures : Their Cotton, Silk, Goats-hair for Yarn, Gro- 
grams, Carpets, Tapeſtries, Calicuts, and Cordavans, which 
are brought to great Perfection, in various Colours, vivid and 
ſtrong, and which their Merchants export to moſt Part of the 
habitable World. 

The Mountains of this Part of Aſia are few; the moſt conſi- 
derable is Mount Ohmpus, in the Neighbourhood of Bythinia, 
very high, and of great Extent, barren towards the Top, and 
covered with Snow the greateſt Part of the Year z but the Val- 
leys near it, are temperate, and produce all Manner of Fruits. 

Lycia is ſurrounded with Mountains on every Side, ex- 
cept the Sea Coaſt. There are other Mountains in * 
phbilia, but in no Reſpect very remarkable. 

The Lakes of this Country are principally Gaul. bug Shau, as the 
Turks call it, or Van in Turcomania, about 50 Miles in Length, and 
22 in Breadth ; and the Lake of Aſchanea. or Ac/is, near the 
Town of Nice. There are likewiſe many leſſer ones, as * 
and Donſia Chalaſa in Natolia. 

Here are a great Number of Rivers, the Chief of which are 

the Zagati or Sangarius, Porteni, Aitocſue, Ali, and the „nin 


which 
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which falls into the Euxine Sea: Teakel, Irma, or the 
Green River which falls into the Kara, the Black River which 
falls into the Euphrates ; 3 Satalia, Cydnus, or Cara ſu, and Xan- 
thus, or Sirbis which runs into the Mediterranean. Madre, com- 
monly called Meander, Granicus, Cayſter, Caraſau, Samander, 
or Seamandra, and Hermus, now Sarabat, which receives the 
Paitolus, Caicus, Caſtri, or Germaſti, and falls into the Archipe- 
lago : moſt of their Rivers are full of Fiſh, Salmons and Carps 
of a large Size. But the Fiſh on their Sea Coaſts are eſteemed 
much more delicate of their Kind, as the Turbots, Rets, Soles, + 
Roaches, Pilchers, Herrings, Oyſters, Cuttle-fiſh, &c. But their 
Tunney- fiſhing is the moſt profitable, they being worth 3 Crowns 
one with the other, but the Privilege of fiſhing for them is limit- 
ted by royal Prerogative. 

Near Smyrna are a Sort of Fiſh called Pulp, which float on 
the Surface of the Water like ſlimy Scum, but it has long Legs 
like a Spider, with which it catches its Prey, and will drown 
Men if unfortunately they are intangled with them, or kill them 
by a venomous Liquor it ejects from its Bags. 

This Gountry is remarkable for Mineral Waters and Baths, 
ſome of them admired for their benekcial Qualities, others for 
their extraordinary ſuperb Edifices and coſtly Decorations, 
Near the Gulph of Nicomedia (which is about a Mile and a Half 
in Breadth, but is long and deep, and ſurrounded with pleaſant 
Hills and Valleys) on the North-fide of it is a Fountain of mine- 
ral Water much in Eſteem by Greeks and Turks for its medicinal 
Virtues. Therma, in Bithinia, is chiefly noted for its hot 
falutiferous Baths, much frequented in antient Times by the In- 
habitants of Conſlantinople. Coos has a Number of medici- 
cal Springs and Rivulets which contribute to enrich the Soil, the 
Turpentine and Cypreſs flouriſh in its Plains, and the Olive a- 
bounds with Fruit. There are ſeveral Baths near Burſa 3 3 
a large one which flows through Mines of Vitriol, and there is a 
deal of Sulphur about the Fountains; there is alſo a warm 
Bath paved with white Marble, and otherwiſe curiouſly 
ornamented. There is another about a League Diſtance, 
where the Waters are ſo hot as to boil an Egg. And the 


Waters of the River Caraſu are ſo cold, that it is ü to 
waſh in it. | 


Vol. II. | xX * | , 3 


+» Tmall Part of the Traffic of the Inhabitants. ——— At Tocat in 


. Tenedos Ifle, which are at preſent much cultivated ; but the far 


_ cially of the large Coach-horſe breed ; and in other Parts where 


for the Manufacture of fine Camblets ; and much of it is export- 


Wool, as well as to eaſe thoſe Creatures of the Weight and 
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Among many other natural Curioſities, js a Kind of Soap- 
Earth, which is thrown up in many Places near Smyrna before 
Sun-riſing, which is gathered together, and in ſuch Quantities, 
as that ſeveral Camels are employed in carrying it to Soap- houſes 
at ſome Diſtance, where being mixed and boiled with Oil, be. 
comes an excellent Soap, is in great Repute, and makes no 


Pontus, there is a great Variety of excellent Plants, and particy- 
larly ſome foſſelia or ſubteraneous Vegetatians of ſurprizing Beau- 
ty; they are, like our Flints, incloſed in Matrices, which, when 
broken, diſplay ſome of the fineſt Cryſtallizations that can be 
imagined; ſome appear like candied Lemon and Orange- peel, 
others like bright Mother- of- pearl petrified. ——— Nor muſt 
we omit the famous muſcadine Wines which are produced from 
Vines on the ſouthern Coaſt, and in ſome Plains to the North of 


greater Part of theſe Plains and Vallies might be eaſily rendered 
more fertile and fruitful in this Article. — The Neighbour- 
hood of Trebizond abounds with a rich Kind of Rack-honey, 
which Hiſtory mentions, was like to have proyed fatal to a 
great Part of Xenophon's Army, from its luſcious and laxative 
Quality, : 

ANIMALS the moſt remarkable, though not all of them un- 
common, are their fine large and beautiful Horſes, and eſpe- 


they are not of a larger Size than commonly ſeen, they are very 
ſtrong and ſwift. They have likewiſe a great Number of 
Camels : They have alſo innumerable Herds of Goats, 
eſpecially in Pamphylia, of which they make great Uſe of the Hait 


ed to Europe, and applied to different Branches of our Manufac- 
ture, particularly Hats, Wigs, &c. Sheep, in the Pro- 
vince of Lycaonia, in ſuch Plenty, as to render Proviſions very 
cheap; they are of an exquiſite fine Taſte, are moſtly of the 
Syrian Kind, and have their Tails fo long and thick, that 
ſome of them weigh above 30 /b. ſo that for the Benefit of the 


Heat, they ſheer them when it comes to a proper Length. 


In ſeveral Parts of this Country they have Bufflers, the Mew f 
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which is very cheap, as it is hard and unſavory, and the Jews 
diſapprove the eating of this Animal, ſo that Foreigners may 
purchaſe what they pleaſe, whilſt they are under ſome Degree of 
prohibition with Reſpect to Fleſh of other Kinds. T3 
They have ſome Birds of an extraordinary Size, and others of 
a very delicate Kind, They have ſome Oftriges, though 
not very common, they are large and heavy, but are in no Re- 
ſpects qualified for Swiftueſs; they have Wings ſomewhat to 
haſten their Running, and ſerve as an Eaſement to their Legs ; 
but they chiefly depend on their Legs for Flight when they are 
apprehenſive of any Danger. Moſt of their wild Fowl are 
in great Plenty and Perfection, ſo that in the Winter Seaſons, 
hunting of ſome of the larger, and catching or ſhooting ſome of the 
leſſer Kinds are both their Diverſion and Means of Support. 
The Ifland of Qprus is noted for a ſmall Bird about the Size of 
our Larks, which the Fowler catches in large Quantities in the 
Months of September and October, and pickle with Salt and Vin- 
egar, and theſe are ſent to Venice, many thouſand Barrels a Year, 
and fetch a very good Price. 

Antiquities and artificial Curioſities are here in great Variety; 
of this Kind are the Remains of antient, public, and private 
. Buildings, as the Veſtigia of an antient Roman Circus, 
and Theatre near Smyrna; —— and about two Days Journey 
from thence are ſome Remains of the antient City Palmyra, as 
appears from 12 remarkable Inſcriptions. - At Mylaſſa, is 
a magnificent marble Temple, dedicated to the Goddeſs of -. 
Rime, and built in Honour of Auguſtus, and a ſtately Column 
called the Menander. At Epheſus, the Church of St. 
John, a magnificent Edifice, now a Turkiſh Moſk. Here 
5 are likewiſe the Ruins of that once famous Temple of Diana, one 
of the 7 Wonders of the World, according to Pliny, 200 Years 
in building. At Laodicea are ſtill extant three noble Thea- 
tres of white Marble, and a ſtately Cireus. Doris is fa- 
mous for Mauſolus's Tomb, erected by his Queen Artemiſia, juſt - 
ly eſteemed for its Antiquity and Magnificence.  Galatie 
ſtill boaſts of many Marks of its priſtine Grandeur The Streets, 
Plazzas, &c. are full of ſtately Remains, Columns, c. of the 
fineſt Marble, Porphyry, red Jaſper, and other coſtly Stones, 
curiouſiy wrought, ———— About a Mile from Tocat in Pontus, 
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are ſeveral remarkable Caverns, or Cells, cut out of a large Rock, 
and called St. Chryſo/tom's Cells, with a great Variety of uſeful 
- Utenſils, Tables, Seals, Cupboards, &c, with ſeveral piQu- 
reſque Figures, much viſited for their Curioſity. — At Trebizand, 
in Pontus, is a primitive Edifice, or Convent, built of Wood, on 
a ſteep Rock, to which there is an Aſcent by a vaſt Flight of 
Steps, contrived with great Skill and Accuracy, by the wiſe Ar. 
chite, —— At Jconium, in Lycaonia, are two large Moſques 
built of Stone, with a large Cupola on the Middle, ſurrounded 
with a Number of ſmailer. The largeſt Moſk is remarkable for 
its Dome and ſtately Minarets, or Towers. Here is like. 
wiſe the antient and ſtately Palace of the Sultans, with a Variety 
of adjacent Buildings for Ornament and Uſe. Coloſſus, 
one of the ſeven Wonders of the World, has rendered the Iſland 
of Rhodes very remarkable in Hiſtory : Rhodes was fo famed for 
the Richneſs and Fertility of its Soil, and enjoying ſuch con- 
ſtant Serenity and Sun-ſhine, that Apollo is feigned to have 
rained golden Showers upon it; in Honour to whom the famous 
Colaſſus was erected, It was the Statue of that God, in Braſs, 70 
Cubits high, and big in Proportion, and ſtood aſtride over the 
Haven of Rhodes, that Ships failed in and out of it between his 
Legs. It was made by the famous Architect Chares, who be- 
ſtowed 12 Years in making and rearing it, though it had not 
ſtood above 66 Years before an Earthquake overturned it. This 
Statue, whilſt ſtanding, was large enough to carry a Light- 
houſe in one Hand for the Conveniency of the Ships, whilſt it 
held a Scepter in the other to expreſs his Dominion over that 
Element: The Diſtance between the two Feet was about fifty 
Fathom, its Head reſembling a radiant Sun. After its Demoli- 
tion, there was a Caſtle built on one Side of the Haven, anda 
Tower on the other out of the Ruins, juſt on the Spot where 
the Feet of this monſtrous Statue ſtood, and where the Caſtle, 
now called St. Angelo, remains a Monument of Antiquity. — 
At Cerenes, in the Iſland of Cyprus, is that magnificent Edifice 
called the Palace of Peace, principally inhabited by the Knights 
Templars. | | 
The Iſlands on the Coaft of Afia. Minor, are, 1. Tenedes, 
2. Leſbos, 3. Chios, 4. Samos, 5. Nicaria, 6. Pathmos, 7. 
Lerig, 8. Claros, 9. Cos, 10. Aſiypata, 11. Carpathus, on 
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the weſtern Coaſt : And on the South Coaſt, 1. Rhodes, 2. Cy- 
prus. The Produce and Natural Hiſtory of all which are much 


the ſame with thoſe of the adjoining Parts of the Continent ; and 
their Form, Situation, c. are beſt ſeen in the Map. 


Of SYRIA, comprehending PALESTINE, 


hs IA, the ſecond conſiderable Province of Turkey in Inu, 
on the S. E. Side of Natelia, ſo called from the fine V allies 
that ran between its Mountains, and the Names of Antiochene 
and Seleucis, were given to it from the two Capitals, Antioch and 
Seleucia ; was antiently of greater Extent than at preſent ; the an- 
tient Kingdom, under the Government of Seleucus, extending 
as far Eaſtward as Perſia. The modern Syria is bounded by Tur- 
mania, or Armenia, and Aladulia on the North; by the River 
Eupbrates, which divides it from Diarbect, or Meſopotamia, on the 
Eaſt; by Arabia on the South ; and by the Levant Sea, and Cj- 
licia, or Caromania, on the Weſt. Syria, including Palhſtine, is ſi- 
tuate between 36 and 39 Degrees of E. Longitude, and 32 and 
38 Degrees of N. Latitude, 

Syria is divided into three Provinces, viz. 1. Syria, properly 
ſo called. 2. Phœnice, or Phanicia, 3. Juda, or Paleſtine. 

Syria, in general, is at preſent divided into three Beglerbeg- 
ſhips, viz. (I.) That of Aleppo. (2.) Tripoli. (3.) Damaſcus, 
or Scham; every one of which are ſubdiyided into Sanguiacſhips, 
or little Governments, who have each their Baſſas. 

The Beglerbegſhip of Aleppa i is the largeſt and moſt northerly 
of theſe, the Capital whereof is the City of that Name, ſituate 
about go Miles Eaſt of the Levant Sea and Port of . Scanderoon, 
and about 100 Miles Weſt of the River Euphrates ; it ſtands on 
four Hills in the Middle of a pleaſant, fruitful Plain, is, of an 
oyal Figure, about 3 Miles in Circumference; the Buildings 
ſuperior to moſt other Cities or Towns in Turkey, eſpecially | 
their Moſques and Caravanſaries, It is a populous and flouriſh- 
ing Place of Trade for their principal Praducts and Manufac- 
tures, Silks, 7 Turkey Leather, emen ents 7 
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Mꝗohair: Every European Nation almoſt, has its FaQtors here + 


the Engliſh Factors are more than 40 in Number, and live in 2 
Quadrangle reſembling a College, have their Chapel and Chap. 
lain, and Divine-ſervice is performed as regularly as ih England, 
none of the Inhabitants live more genteely, having Places for 
Amuſement and Diverſion to attend when Buſineſs don't other- 
wiſe engage them, The City is well furniſhed with Fountains 
and Reſervoirs of Water, and their Gardens and Vineyards well 
planted with Trees, producing moſt of the common and delicate 
Fruits. 

The antient Inhabitants of this Country were the Deſcendants 
of Aram the Son of Shem, Gen. X. 21. and the Hebrews always 
called the Country after his Name : It was fince called, by the 
Greeks, Meſopotamia; under this Name it is famed in Scripture 
for being the Country of Phaleg, Heber, Therah, Abraham, Na- 
chor, Sarah, Rebecca, Leah, Rachel, &c. on which Account it 
is ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the Addition of Padan, or Sedee- 
Aram, (i. e.) the Plains of Aram. It was one of the four firſt grand 
Monarchies, and, as the Scriptures ſufficiently inform us, of the 
patriarchate Tribes. And as the Account we have already given 
of the preſent Inhabitants of Natolia greatly reſetyble thoſe of 
Syria, we think it unneceſſary to repeat it. 
The Religions of Syria are various, though the greater Part 

are Mohammedans : Here are alſo Chriſtians of different Deno- 
minations, as Greeks, Latins, Armenians, Melchites, Maronites, 
and Facobites, generally very ignorant and ſurprizingly addicted 
to' Superſtition and Credulity ; they have multiplied the Number 
of Miracles, Legends, &c. and make a Merit of frequent Pil- 
grimages. The Houſes or Places once inhabited by any of thoſe 
Perſons mentioned in Scripture, are held in great Veneration 


and they will take great Pains to accommodate Strangers with 


a. View of the Houſe of Dives, Eliſba's Cave, and the Cottage of 


Lazarus, Ac. The Druſians are another Sect here, and pretty nu- 


merous, but they may, with as much Propriety, be called Hea- 


A 


thens as Chriſtians. The Jews ſwarm here, as they are the 


chief Brokers between the Turks and Chriſtians in Mercantile, 
Affaire, as they are generally ſo expert and ventrous, that they will 
execute Buſineſs if poſhble ; and their Wives are bred to ſo 
much Cunning and Intrigue, that few can vie with them. N 
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The Language ſpoken by the preſent Syrians is a Kind of 
corrupt Arabic, or Moreſco ; beſide which, moſt of the commer - 
cial Towns ſpeak a Kind of mixed and corrupt Italian, without 
regard to Grammar or Syntax. 
As to the Genius, Cuſtoms, Arts, Learning, Dreſs, Diet, 
Sc. as we find no eſſential Difference from the forementioned 
Province, we may paſs to the Natural Hiſtory. 
The Alx of Syria is ſerene, temperate, and healthful. 
A Soil deep, rich, and fertile, level, delightful, and productive 
of every Thing that may reaſonably be wiſhed for Suſtenance and 
Delight: It would, at leaſt, be fo, if the Turks were not fo 
much addicted to Pleaſure and Sloth as to neglect Agriculture. 
Nevertheleſs, it is naturally ſo rich in many Places, that with the 
leaſt Care it produces Plenty of Corn, Wine, Oil, Grapes, 
Figs, Lemons, Oranges, Melons, Honey, Canes, Dates, 
Cotton, Cochineal, Indigo, Rhubarb, Caſſia, and other Drugs, 
and, even where left to lye at reſt, Abundance of aromatic and 
medicinal Herbs. - It has likewiſe Abundance of rich pa- 
ſture Grounds which feed vaſt Herds of Cattle, eſpecially a fine 
Breed of Sheep, whoſe Fails, Wool, and Fat weigh from 
25 to 304b, and would be injured by trailing upon the Ground, 
were they not laid on a light Kind of Sled which the Sheep draw 
after it, They breed likewiſe a beautiful Kind of Goats, 
whoſe Ears are wide and long, and the Hair is Jong and of beau- 
tiful Colours, — Beſides theſe, they have a great Number 
of Buffaloes, and other Oxen, Camels, Dromedaries, Wild 
Boars, and Deer of ſeveral Sorts ; their woody Lands and Foreſts 
abound with Hares, Rabbets, and other Game, and a great Va- 
riety of wild Fowl, ſuch as Partridges, Quails, Pidgeans, Phea- 
ſants, Turtles, &c. | 3 | 

The whole Country is under a temperate Climate; the Months 
of June, Fuly, and Auguſt, which are generally hat and ſultry, 
are in a great Degree moderated by cool welterly Breezes from 
the Mediterranean. | 

The Mountains in Syria are the Libanus, Antilibanus, Gi- 
kad, Tabor, Carmel, Caſſius, Amanus, Alſadamus, and Arrarat 
where the Ark reſted beſides a Number of leſſer ones, as Her- 
non, Sion, Samaria, Hebal, Gerizzim, Moriat, Olivet, Cal- 
Vary, Cc. in Judea, which are particularly taken Notice of in 
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the Sacred Writings. The moſt conſiderable of the former are 
the Libanus and Antilibanus, one lying on the North, the other 
on the South-fide of ria, both of prodigious Height and great 
Extent, Libanus was always fanted for its lofty Cedars, with 
which it furniſhed all the neighbouring Nations. Mount 
Caſſius, proper to this Country, is that near Seleucia, which 
bounds Paleſtine on the North; this Name is common to ſeveral 
other Mountains. 

1 he Seas bordering on this Country are, the Baie or Black. 
fea ; the Boſhorus, or Sea of Conſtantinople ; the Prepontis, or Sea of 
Marmora; the Heleſpont, and the Ægean.-ſea, or Archipelagy, 
which divide A/ia from Europe; the Levant, or I bite. ſca, as the 
Turks call it, being the Eaſt End of the Mediterranean ; to which 
we may add, the Gulph of Pera. Theſe Seas and the Red ſeq, 
which divides 4/ia from Africa, make a Part of the grand Seig- 
nor's Titles, who ſtiles himſelf Lord of the Black, White, and 
Red. ſeas. 

The Lakes of Syria are but few, the Principal is a Salt-lake, 
12 Miles S. E. of Aleppo, 7 Miles Wide, having a dry Cruft of 
Salt upon the Surface, with which the Magazines of Aleppo are 
filled, and the adjacent Country from thence ſupplied. 
Beſides which, are the Lake Meron, of ſmall Extent, and moſt- 
ly dry in Summer; and alſo Genazereth in Judea, called the Sea 
of Cineroth in the Old, and of Tiberas and Galilee in the New 
Teſtament ; it is about 100 Furlongs in Length, and 40 in 
Breadth, its Water is very clear and pleaſant, and abounds with 
Variety of Fiſh of exquiſite Taſte and Shape. The Dead- 
ſea, as it is commonly called from a miſtaken Notion, that its 
Steam killed the Birds that flew over it; from authentic Hi- 
ſtory, it appears, that the Waters are very ſalt, though clear, 
and ſomewhat bitter and nauſeous : and it is called the Lake A, 
phaltides, from the Quantities of Bitumen it throws on the Shore. 
It is commonly uſed for Shipping, but is alſo reckoned uſeful for 
many Kinds of Wounds. This Lake is bounded on the Eaſt 
and Weſt-fide by high Mountains; on the North- fide, where 
it receives Part of the River Jordan, it hath the fine Plain of J- 
richo, and on the South by another level Country; ; both Plains 
abounds with Honey and Wax, 1 by the vaſt _ 
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of Bees, which are chiefly fed by Flowers and Plants on the 
Banks of this Lake. : | 
This Country is watered by many famous Rivers and delight« 
fi] Rivulets: The principal are, the Euphrates; the Jordan; 
the Caſſimeer, commonly confounded with the. Eleutherus; the 
Orontes ; Adonis; Cherſeus ; and ſome others of leſs Note, —— 
The Euphrates riſmg from two Sources Northward of Erzerum 
in Turcomania, and unite their Streams three Days Journey be- 
low that City, is then navigable for ſmall Veſlels, runs through 
Tincomania, ſeparates Syria from Diarbeck, and is the N. E. 
Boundary of the great Deſert of Aralia. — The Jordan has 
its Source partly in the Mount Libanus, upon which the little | 
Town of Dan is ſituated; but the moſt conſiderable Source, ; 
though the leaſt apparent, is the Lake Phiata, about 4 Leagues 
to the South of Cæſaria Philipi : This Lake, according to Cal- 
net, has a Communication under Ground with Jordan, and 
furniſhes Cæſaria with ſuch large Supplies of Water, that it 
might even there paſs for a River. The Caſſimeer, Adonis, 
and Orontes are Rivers of ſuch great Extent, and varying Courſe, 
we muſt refer the Reader to their Courſe in the Map. 

There are a great Number of natural Curioſities which occur 
in the Hiſtory of this Part of the World, and have, from Time 
to Time, furniſhed Matter for Imagination and fruitleſs Con- 
jeture. The Inhabitants, at this Diſtance of Time, would 
ſtill pretend to ſhew us the very Spot where ſtood the Garden of 
Eden, or earthly Paradiſe ; and the Situation is indeed deſcribed 
as ſo rich and beautiful, and to yield ſo delightful a Proſpect 
from the adjacent Hills, by which you deſcend into it, that there 
is hardly another Place in the World that has a fairer Title to 
the Name it bears: It lies in the Neighbourhood of Damaſcus, 
near the Source of the River Jordan, ſituate between the Tigris, 
the Euphrates, the Phaſis, and Gibon. The Land of Chus, on 
the Borders of it, famed for its fine Gold; ſeveral curious Re- 


ſervoirs, and moſt other natural Curioſities for which any earthly | * , 
Spot might be admired. For a more minute Account of which -Y 


We may refer the Reader to Vol. I. of the Univerſal Hiftory. 

Other Particulars which claim our Notice are, 1: The Cedars 
of Libanon: Theſe Trees bear Leaves. much Iike our Ju- 
wer Trees, and are green all the. Year; but, in the lat ge 
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ones, the Top fpreads itſelf into a perfect Round: Whereas, 
the ſmaller aſcend in Form of a Pyramid, and like unto the Cy. 
preſs : Both ſmall and great have a fragrant Smell; but the lat- 
ter only bear the uſual Fruit, which is a Kind of large Apple, 
like that of the Pine, only ſmoother and of a brown Colour, 
and which, beſides their extraordinary Fragrancy, contain a 
Kind of tranſparent and inſpiſſated Balm, which, at ſome Sea- 
ſons, iſſues out of the Crevices, or Pores of the Fruit, and 
drops: Theſe Apples always appear in Cluſters at the End of 
the Branches, and with the Point upward. The Bark of it is 
ſmooth and of a fine Brown; the outer Part next the Bark, of a 
whiter, or paler Colour; but near the Heart, rediſh and hard, 
and is fo very bitter, that no Worm will breed or harbour in 
it. 2, The fine large Sheep, already deſcribed, are pro- 
perly the Syrian Breed, which, on that Account, we mention 
in this Place: Beſides ſome Goats of peculiar Beauty, whoſe 
Hair contributes to many curious and profitable Manufac- 
tures. 


II. PHENICIA. 


Nor is Phenicia, another Part in the Diviſion of Syria, leſs 
productive of whatever may be uſeful, or add to the Superflui- 
ties of Liſe. heir Land is likewiſe very fertile; Corn, Wine, 
and Oil in great Plenty; their Gardens and Orangeries abound 
with the beſt of Fruits, and hang much thicker than Apples in 
our Orchards; and if the Turks diſplay any Genius, Pains, or 
Expence, it is generally this Way. Another Curioſity of Na- 
ture is the Number of Silk-worms, and Manner of their being 
fed. Near moſt of their Towns they plant Mulberry, Tama- 
rinds, Sycamore, and other Trees, and build little Huts under 
Mulberry Trees for the Silk-worms, where they thrive ſur- 
prizingly. Its chief Commodities conſiſt in Silk, w er 
Nutmegs, Ginger, Pepper, Caſſia, Rhubarb, Cochineal, and 
Colocynth. - There are likewiſe a Kind of Stones which 
_ reſemble Qlives, and other cucious Foſſils and Minerals. 


III. 2 or PALESTINE. 


Judea and Pairſline the Scripture deſcribes in its once happy 


and flouriſhing 18 as 2 Land thar n with * ad Her 
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ney: The natural Fertility of its Soil was ſuch as to require. no 
manuring, produced a Variety of fine Flowers, aromatic Plants, 
{alutary Herbs, and delicious Fruits: The Excellency of its 
Corn was what ſurpaſſed all other, and its Quantity of Oil and 
other Commodities in equal Plenty and Perfection. Their 
Vines yielded Grapes three Times a Year, and that made at 
Bethlehem was eſteemed ſingularly rich and well flavoured : Be- 
ſides, they had great Plenty of Dates, Melons, Sugar-tanes, 
Cotton, Cedar, Cypreſs, and other Trees that-produced ex- 
cellent Turpentine and Balſams, beſides their ſo much celebra- 
ted Balſam of Gilead, ſaid to he brought hither by the Queen of 
Sheba to King Solhmon One would wiſh, the Viciſſitudes of 
Time and other Circumſtances had not drawn a Veil over it. 
But now, Strangers and- Travellers, who have read of its once 
flouriſhing Eſtate, are filled with Wonder to ſee not only their | 
Cities depopulate, but the Country barren, or in a very great 
Degree neglected and forſaken. 

The attificial Rarities of this Country conſiſt chiefy | in noble 
Ruins of Cities, Temples, Palaces, Towers, &c. and of fome 
other fine Works done in antient Times by ſome of the great 
Princes that reigned in theſe Parts. Of the firſt Sort are, the Ruins 
of the City, Caſtle, Temple and Palace of Tadmor, which tho” 
now wholly in Ruins, yet hath ſtill ſuch Remains of the fineſt 
Marble and Porphyry Pillars excellently wrought, Stones of pro- 
digious Length, Breadth, and Height, with all the Ornaments 
of Architecture, Statues, Columns, Capitals, Pedeſtals, Gal- 
leries, Flights of Steps, &c. of the fineſt Marble, and an infi. 
nite Number of other curious Remains, as demonſtrate the an- 
tient Magnificence of the Place. Several noble Chriſtian 
Churches thrown down and lying in confuſed Heaps. 
The Ruins of the City of Tyre. once ſo famous for Se 
Strength, and Opulence. The antient noble Ciſterns 
near Roſelayn, ſaid to have been built by Solomon to ſupply Tyre, 
Hiram's Capital, with Water. The noble Cauſeway in the 
ſpacious Plain of Antioch. Another Curioſiyt of a different Na- 
ture, is a Couple of curious Manuſcripts of the Goſpels, in the 
Hands of the Jacobite Patriarch of Aleppo, written on large 
Parchments in the Syriac CharaRter, and theſe in Gold and Gitver, 
adorned with great V. ariety of curious Miniature, and. which 
Y'y 2 8 55 the 
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the Greek Clergy- in Turkey and Syria deplored the Want of til 
ſupplied with a conſiderable Part of its Contents, in the Reign of 
Queen Ann, by the Society for propagating the Goſpel. —__. 
But ſome Parts, eſpecially their moſt remarkable Cities, are not 
diſtitute of many Things {till to gratify the Traveller's Curioſi- 
ty. Damaſcus, the Capital of the South Diviſion of Syria, 
is almoſt furrounded with Gardens for 20 Miles, embelliſhed 
with Fountains and Caſcades, The City adorned with near 
30 magnificent Moſques, and with one. Chriſtian Church de- 
dicated to St. Johm Baptiſi, and ſupported with lofty Pillars of 
granate Marble, and encompaſſed by Piazzas and Cloyſters: 
Here they pretend to ſhow you many ſuperſtitious Relicks, a 
the Head or Skull of Fohn Baptiſt ; a Grotto with a 
Chriſtian Altar in it ; — the Houſe where Paul received his 
Sight after the Viſion, and where he was let down the. Wall in 
a Baſket, c. Sc. At Feruſalem, the Capital of Pale- 
tine, is the Church of the Sepulchre in which every Chriſtian 
Nation has a Chapel; ſome Parts of this Church are ſignalized 
by ſome remarkable Circumſtance that attended our Sayiour's 
Death and Reſurrection ; and annually on a Good: friday, the 

Paſſion is ſolemnized, and all the Parts ated over in a mighty 
ſuperſtitious Manner. There are ſeveral Altars, Statues, 
Monuments, particularly a Tomb of Godfrey of Bouillan, the 
firſt Chriſtian King of Teruſalem : And there are many who 
come in Pilgrimage to this Place. The Floor of the firſt Chapel 
is laid with Marble of ſeveral Colours, on which the Pilgrims 
never tread, but creep upon their Knees, eſpecially they venerate 
the Eaft End of it, the Place, according to their Tradition, where 
Chriſt ſuffered! ——— Near Bethlehem alſo, are ſtill remaining 
thoſe Fountains, Pools, and Gardens ſaid to have been the De- 
light of Solomon; and im a little Valley adjacent to that City, the 
pious Helena built a Church, becauſe there it is ſaid the Angels 
appeared to the Shepherds and proclaimed the Birth of Chriſt. 
ere likewiſe is that Cave, hewn out of a Rock, called 
the Chapel of the Nativity, where they pretend to ſhew the 
Manger our- Saviour was laid in. We may here mention the 
Convent of the Holy-croſs, but that and other incredible Inſtan- 
ces of the Superſtition and Bigotry of thoſe deluded Chriſtians we 
ſhall omit, as a Diſhonour to that venerable Name. * 
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IV. ARABIA. 


Contiguous to thi Provinces we have already mentioned, lies 
the vaſt ſpacious Country of Arabia, a Tract of great Extent, 
reaching from 13 Degrees to 314 of North Latitude, and from 
23 to 60 Eaſt Longitude, about 1350 Miles from N. to 8. 
and about 620 from E. to W. However, it is to be obſerved, 
that both ancient and modern Geographers differ as to the Ex- 


tent of it. 
Arabia is bounded i on the Eaſt by the Arabian or - Perfian Gulph, 


on the North by Palhſtine and Syria; and on the South by 
Part of the main Ocean, 

It is remarkable, that this Country has chap Nebel its 
ancient Name; ſome derive it from the Hebrew Word Harabi, 
which ſignifies a Free- booter; others from the Hebrew Word 
Hereb, which ſignifies the Weſt; beſides ſome other Conjec- 
tures of the Etymology which are not material: the Inhabi- 
tants are often called Saracens, —— The whole Country is 
uſually divided into three Parts, viz. 1. Arabia Deſert. 
2. Arabia Petreea, or flony, and, 3. Arabia Felix, or happy, 
which joined together makes the largeſt Peninſula in the known 
World. It lies between the 2d, 3d, 4th,. and 5th Climates, 
Part of it being under the torrid Zone, and the e * Can- 
cer paſſing over Arabia Felix. 

The Air on the northern Part is vaſtly bot during the fix 


with Clouds; but on the ſouthern Part it is much more tempe- 
rate, and bleſſed with refreſhing Dews which fall in the Night. 


Southern overſpread with vaſt Mountains of Sand; but the other, 
deſervedly ſtiled the Happy, is fertile and pleaſant. The whole 


ſo that the Inhabitants often want Water for the Suſtenance of 
chiefly on the Sea-coaſts. The Product of Arabia is 


Aloes, Caſſia, Spikenard, Frank. incenſe, Myrrh, Manna, and 
ther valuable Gums; Cinamon, Pepper, Cardamum, Dates, 


and Part of the Arabian Sea; on the Weſt. by the Red Sea; 


Summer Months, the Heavens being ſeldom or ever overcaſt 


—— The Soil conſequently varies, the Northern being ex- 
tremely barren, incumbered with huge, formidable Rocks; the 


Country, indeed, affords but few Fountains, Rivers, or Springs; 


themſelves and Cattle, and the Country abounds with People 


Oranges, 
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'or Trees amply ſupply the Want of it. 
ceeds all the reſt of the Country in Height (and encompafſed + 
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Oranges, Lemons, Pemegranates, Figs, and other Fruits; 
Honey and Wax in Plenty; and the Valleys for the moſt Part 
yield Corn and other Grain. 


ANNA, the capital City or Town in Arabia Deſert, is one of 
the Thorough- fairs through which the Caravans muſt paſs that 


go to and from Aleppo, Tripoli, Damaſcus, Baghdad, &c, and 


where all Commodities pay the Tribute or Cuſtom to the great 
Emir of A! Arabi Man. But neither this or any other Town 
in the Deſert, nor in the Principality of Argia or of Chevabeds, 


deſerve a particular Deſcription, from the Largeneſs or Ohiddeur 
of its Buildings, Populouſneſs, or. whatever elfe wy command 


a Traveller's Notice. 

Arabia Petræa is the moſt weſtern of the three Arabian, now 
called Arabiſtan by the Natives, or Barraah Arabiſtan, it took its 
Name from its ancient Metropolis Petra. This Part much re- 
ſembles the Deſert for its ſtony barren Ground. Here are, how- 
ever, ſome Places of Note, as Buſſeretb, Tabur, Horac, Ma 
dian, Rephaini, the Mounts Horeb and Sinai, the Wilderneſs of 
Piha-hiroth, Elim, Tor or Marah, and ſome others mentioned in 
the Scripture, which we ſhall omit, for the moſt Part, any par- 
ticular Deſcription of: But we may obſerve, that Tor or Marah 


is a vaſt extended and fertile Valley or Plain, which leads from 


Piha-hirath to Mount Sinai, producing Caſſia Trees, which 
yield the Frankincenſe; they have other Trees the Branches of 


which are covered with a Kind of Wool like Cotton, though 


neither ſo fine nor white; they have other Frees producing large 
Juicy leaves of a fragrant Smell, which ſerve to feed their Cat- 
tle, and, for the moſt Part, where Paſture is not plenty, Shrubs 
Mount Sinai ex- 


for 10 or 12 Miles with high Hills;) however the aſcent to it is 
made eaſy by Steps cut into the ſolid Rock by Order of the Em- 
preſs Helena, and in this Mountain are-many Veins of cryſtaline | 
Rock, Stones of very odd Form, and curiouſly variegated with 


Colours. Here the Monks pretend to ſhow you the Place where 


Moſes received the two Tables of Stone, with other Particulars 
in Scripture Hiſtory. Mount Horeb, which ſtands at no 


great Diſtance from hence, is recorded in Hiſtory as the Place 


where the golden Calf was worſhipped ad the Iſradlites, the 
| Tempe 


| 
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Temp le whereof is deſcribed. to be a noble Edifice, the Paye- : 
gent of the fineſt Marble, curiouſly wrought, and the Orna- 
nents Plate, and Utenſils exquiſitely rich and fine: Here is 
likewiſe a Church ſaid to be built by the Emperor Fa/tinian, 
where Chriftzan Travellers are permitted to perform Worſhip. 
This Mount is likewiſe productive of many curious Minerals 
and Foſſils, the Top of it a delightful Plain from whence iſſues. 
z noble Spring, and the Declivity of the Hill abounds with 


| Grapes, Figs, Olives, Peaches, Almonds, Dates, c. 


f4rabia' Felix, or the Happy, by far the largeſt and molt, 
conſiderable of the three, is, by the Inhabitants, called Taman 
and Hazaman. It hath the Title of Felix, or Happy, not only. 
from its general Fertility and conſtant Verdure, but the Rich- 
neſs 2nd Plenty of its Gold and Silver, likewiſe, on acconnt of 
its aromatic Gums and fragrant Woods. The moſt ancient. 
Authors mention Myrrh, Aloes, Nard, Cinnamon, Caſſia, . 
Cedar, Variety of precious Stones, Diamonds, Rubies, :Sar-._ 
donix of exquiſite Beauty and variety of Colours, The 
adjacent Sea Contributes its Treaſure, likewiſe, to en 
and enrich them with the greateſt Quantity of Fiſh, of Shells, 
and richeſt Pearls. Marcellinus calls them happy Arahiang, , 
nch in Corn, plenteous in Cattle, abounding in odoriferous 
Spices, ſalubrious Plants, wholeſome Springs, medicinal Wa- 
ters, Sc. but this is to be underſtood in Compariſon, with the 
cther, ſince great Part of it is too hot to be healthſul, or plea- 
ſaut, or fertile for ſome Part of the Year. However, it has 
ever been remarkable for its T riffic. both with Perſia and Europe, | 
from the Number, Value and Scarcity of ſome of its Commo- 
ditics, as well ſuch as are manufactured as of natural Produe- 
tion. 

Arabia Rest way. anciently divided into _ Diſtricts, but we - 
modern Geographets divide it into 13 Provinces or Principalitics, 


diz. 1. Baharein, 2. Hagiaz or Higiaz, and 3. Femans..., 


4. The Kingdoms of Ad:n or Mocha; 5. of Seger or Alibinali; 
b. 4nan or Oman ; 7. Fortach ; 8. Yeman or Yaman; 9. Maſe. = 
cabat; 10. Ormus; 11. Xael; 12. Zibith;.and 13. the Ter-: 
rtory of Tehaman; each of theſe might afford a farther Detail 
of its Productions. — Other Places are celebrated as the Seat 
of ſome remarkable Actions or ſome ſuper-natural Effects z of 


4 2 
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dis latter are many Places, viſited by the Pilgrims in their Jour: 
ney to Mecca, which are ſuperſtitiouſly venerated by the Mu. 
. medans: For here it was Mohammed firſt propagated his Religion, 
The Commencement of which, to his Death, and even his 
monumental Tomb, the Pilgrimages made to it, and other ſu- 
perſtitious Reliques, Appendages thereto, would far exceed our 
preſent Limits. . 
The Inhabitants of -this vaſt Country greatly vary, moſt 
Part are Mohamedans, or too many of them more wild, unpo- 
liſhed and ignorant than the Mohamedans themſelves ; ſome are 
black, others of a ſwarthy Complexion, of a low Stature, ſwift 
of Foot, of effeminate Voice, and Temper, and have no ſettled 
Habitations. Modern Hiſtory mentions, that much Care and 
Pains are made Uſe of to civilize the more Rude and Ignorant, 
not without ſome conſiderable Succeſs. As to the inſtructed 
Arabs we have already treated of their Religion, Temper, Ge- 
nius, with other Particulars, in another Part of this Work,“ 
to which we refer the Reader, | 
The Habits of thoſe who live in the Deſarts are blue Frocks 
tied with a Saſh, a Mantle made of the Skins of Beaſts, and 
Turbants, Drawers, and ſometimes Slippers are worn, but no 
Stockings, and many of the Men go almoſt naked, whilſt the. 
Women are ſo wrapped with a thin Garb, from Head to Foot, 
that no Part of them can be ſeen, - 
The Inhabitants in the open Country lead a rambling Life, 
as they have ever done ſince they have been a Nation, and 
' theſe will ſometimes rob the Caravans and extort Money from 
Travellers, but ſome of them are content to be only relieved, 
and do not attempt to diſtreſs a Travellers + 
Like other M:hamedans the Arabs cat all Manner of Fleſh ' 
except that of Hogs, and prefer the Fleſh of Camels, as we 
prefer Veniſon, to other Meat. They eat any Fiſh but ſuch 
as have Scales; inſtead of Bread they make Cakes of Fleur, 
and bake them on the Hearth; Rice and dried Dates ate 
eſteemed very good eating: Coffee and Tea, Water and Sher- 
bet made of Oranges is their ufual Liquor, and ſeldom indulge 
ſo far as to ſmoak Tobacco. 


| The 
See Philolog y, Vol. II. p. 1, and Sequel. 
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The principal Diverſſon of the Arabs is Horſemanſhip, there is 
ho Country that has a finer Breed of Horſes, nor any People that 
take greater Pleaſure in the Management of them; beſides 
martial Exerciſes; and the Uſe of Fire-arms; in Fhicti they are 
very expert. 

As to Roads, there are none that deſerve that Name in this 
Country, moſt of the Arabias are Deſarts, and the Caravans 
travel over ſuch vaſt Tracts, that they ſteer by a Compaſs as 
they do at Sea, and ſometimes the Stars are their Guide, for 
they travel chiefly by Night. They travel in great Numbers 
perhaps 400 Men and a 1000 Beaſts, chiefly Camels, for Bur- 
then, Horſes or Aſſes to ride: A Camel will generally carry 
800 Weight, and the Dromedaries, which are a Species of Ca- 
mels, carry about 500 Weight. Thoſe uſeful Animals ſeem 
in great Meaſure, fitted by Providence. for the Buſineſs aſſigned 
them; for they are ſo formed by Nature, that they can throw 
up the Liquid in their Stomach into their Throat; ſo that they 
can travel 5 or 6 Days without Water, and ſome Hiſtorians 
metition much longer, though their Burthens are not taken off 
for the whole Journey, or not more than once in a long one; 
whilſt Horſes and Aſſes, &c. are partly laden with Water and 
other Proviſion. for their frequent Supply. Every Thing on 
their Journeys is conducted with great Prudence, and proper 
Care taken of the Beaſts and the Effects under the Direction of 4 
Superior appointed for that Purpoſe. 


V. DiarBECK, or DIARBEER. 


The Province DIARBECK, the antient Meſopotamia, is ſitu- 
ate North of Eyraca Arabica, or Chaldea, ſurrounded by the 
River Euphrates and Tygris, the chief City whereof is Diar- 
leck; it is built on an Eminence, the Deſcent from thence to 
the River very ſteep. The Town is ſurrounded by a double 
Wall, on the outward Wall are 60 antique Towers. In this 
City is a magnificent Moſque formerly a Chriſtjan Church, 
and ſeveral handſome Piazza's, and is ſaid to have no leſs than 
20,000 Chriſtian Inhabitants, whereof two-thirds are Armeni- 


ens, beſides a great Number of Mahomedans, and is the Seat of 
the VI Iceroy, 


Vor. II. Z 2 hood 


- The Soil is very good in the Neighbour- 


iy 
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hood of this Town, abounding in Corn, Wine, Cattle, Wild. 
fowl, and all Kinds of Proviſions :+ The principal Manufacture 
is that of Turkey Leather, or Maroquins, which employ a fourth 
Part of the Natives; Galls and Tobacco are allo the Produce 
of this Province, of which great Quantities are exported, 

The Province of TuRCoMANIA, the antient Armenia, is 
ſituate North of Diarbect and Curdiflan, having Media on the 
Eaſt, and Natolia en the Weſt ; the Capital City Erzerom, - 
where the Armenian and Greek Chriſtians have each of them their 
Biſhops. The Inhabitants are chiefly Artificers, employed in 
the Leather and Copper Manufacture; the neighbouring Moun- 
tains being rich in Copper Ore, and ſome Silver. The Moun- 
tains are aſually covered with Snow till Midſummer, the Air 
exceſſively cold in Winter, and their Vallies as much too hot in 
Summer: The Weather frequently changes on a ſudden, which 
is greatly incommodious to the Health and Pleaſure of the Inha- 
bitants : They Trade very much in Furs, and have a briſk fo- 
reign Trade, the Caravans paſſing through this City in their 
Way to Trapeſond on the Black- -ſea, and ſo on to Conſlami- 
nople. 

GEORGIA is divided between the Perſian, * the Turks ; 
much the greater Part of it is under the Dominions of the Per- 
ans. In the Turkiſh Georgia is comprehended Mengrelia, Ime- 
Fetta, and the South Part of Circaſſia, ſituate between 42 and 
46 Degrees of Eaſtern Longitude, and between 40 and 45 De- 
baer; of North Latitude, and lies in the Form of a Creſcent a- 

ut the Eaſt End of the Euxine Sea, having Mount Caucaſus 
on the North, the Per/ian Georgia on the Eaſt, and Turcomania, 
or Armenia on the South: The chief Towns are Amarchia and 
Cie. 

SGecorgia is a very mountainous Country, eſpecially the North 

Part, and for the moſt Part very high, that they are covered 
with Snow great Part of the Year, which makes the Air very 
cold in the Winter; but their Vallies are warm enough for the 
moſt Part, and very hot in the Summer, and the Soil produces 
good Corn where it is cultivated z and even on the Mountains, 
as ſoon as the Snow melts, they appear bloortiing with Trae 
trees and Herbage, and many Kinds ak curious TIRE 
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The Country is healthful, and the Natives, for the moſt 
Part, of good Stature, Features, and Complexions, the moſt 
admired of any People in the Eaſt for their external Beauty, as 
well as for their Parts and Genius; for from hence it is, that 
the Turks and Perſians repleniſh their Harams or Seraglios: They 
likewiſe chuſe the moſt ſprightly and i ingenious Lads to be edu- 
cated in their Academies at Conſtantinople and Iſpaban, obliging 
them to apply to ſuch Studies and Arts as they find they have a 
Genius for, and out of theſe are-all their Beglerbergs or Vice- 
toys, Beys, Baſſa's, and Governors choſen, when they have at- 
tained to a proper Age. 

From hence, principally, the Jews of Conſtantinople and other 

great Towns procure ſuch great Number of Slaves as afford a 
very profitable, but vaſtly unnatural Traffic, many of whom they 
purchaſe very young, and breed up and educate in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as may beſt contribute to their Advantage. That this is a 
common Branch of Merchandize by the avaricious Factors, is 
not much to be wondered at; but that Parents ſhould be induced 
to ſel] their Children with the precarious Proſpects of their Pre- 
ferment, and that this ſhould be ſo frequent amongſt the Arme- 
nian Chriſtians, ſeems ſtrangely inconſiſtent with our Ideas of 
Humanity and Duty. 
However it is remarkable, that the Fair-ſex, who in moſt 
Parts of the Turkiſþ Empire are quite immured and looked upon 
as meer Slaves, enjoy here an extraordinary Liberty, and are 
commonly ſeen on the public Walks of the City i in Company 
with the Chriftian Women, and live in great Friendſhip and 
Familiarity with them. It is alſo remarked of the Men, 
in this Part of the Empire, that they are more polite, affable, 
and courteous, and very different from what they affect to be, 
eſpecially the Turks, in other Cities of Turkey. The 
Territory about Diarbecł is very rich and beautiful; their Bread, 
Wine, and Fleſh are excellent; their Fruits delicious; and 
their Fowls, efpecially Pidgeons, larger and better favoured 
than in any Partof Europe. 

The Tigris is always fordable hers, except when ſwelled by 
exceſſive Rains or melted Snows, at which Times they paſs over 
a Stone-bridge, 3 Miles above the City of Diarbect; and all 
ke Diſtance from the City to this Bridge are populous Suburbs, 

£7 2 | where 
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where moſt of the Caravans take up their uſual Reſidence at the 
Caravanſaras, or Inns, both for their more convenient and 
cheaper Accommogation than in the City. 
 Fjraca Arabica, or Ghaldea, the laſt Province to be mentioned 
under the Denomination of the Turtiſb Empire, is ſituate, on the 
South of eſo potamia and Dtarbeck proper, between the two great 
Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. The Soil of this Province was an- 
tiently fertile, and might be fo ſtill if rightly cultivated ; How- 
ever, the paſture · grounds are ſtill very rich in moſt of the Val- 
lies; but it is ſo exceſlive hot, as to render ſome other Parts 
barren, It is obſerved, by Hiſtorians, that the Language of 
Chaldea differed from the Hebrew ſpoken in Meſopotamia z but, 
by the lang Continuance of the Tews amongſt them, the Purity 
of both Tongues were intermixed and corrupted ; and from 
this Mixture aroſe that which is now called the Syriac, which 

is ſtill the general Language throughout this Province. — 

he Character of the antient Inhabitants will bare but very lit- 
tle Similarity to that of the preſent : They were, early, remark- 
able for Aſtrology, Southſaying, Divination, and other ſuper- 
ſtitious Traſh ; They were likewiſe, very early, groſs Idolators, 
and out-did all other Nations in the Number of their Idols, and 
ſuperſtitious and ridiculous Ceremonies. Nevertheleſs, they 
are ſaid to have received Chriſtianity ſoon after the Time of the 
Apoſtles And, ſo early as the Nicenę Council, the Biſhop of Se- 
lucia was in great Eſteem. The Chriſtians are till very nume- 
rous, though few Orthodox; moſt of them adhering to the Se 
of the Jacobites, or the Ne efterians, who haye their Churches, ag 
likewiſe the Armenians, 
Bagdad, the famed Capital of this Proyince, is ſeated on the 
Eaſt Bank of the River Tigris, which e belonged: ta 
Perſia, but now is in Poſſeſſion of the Turks, and is about three 
Miles in Circumference: Here is a ſtrong Caſtle, and another 
Town oppoſite, both intended for Defence ; but have, never 
theleſs, been ſeveral Times taken, and retaken by the Turis and 
Perſians and laſt of all by the Turks in 3638, and they havg 
been in Poſſeſſion of it eyer ſince; It has, however, been at 
tacked long ſince, and very vigorouſly, by Kouli Khan, though 
withour | Succeſs; And it proyeg of no ſmall Pehl to the 
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Trade of this City. The Summer is ſo hot, that they are obliged _ 
to keep their Markets by Night. | 

This Country is famed for being once the Seat of Babylon, in 
which were many antient Palaces and Temples, as the Temple of 
Jupiter, ec. which have been much celebrated: But of theſe we 
have only the Ruins, or Remains, by which, to form any Idea of 
their antient Grandeur; and even the ſuppoſed Tower of Babe] 
looks, at a Diſtance, like a Mountain, very little of the Building 
remaining. | | 

As the Produce of this Country, and the Manners and Cu- 
toms of the People, are ſimilar to thoſe of Perſia, (which we 
ſhall next deſcribe) we ſhall omit thoſe Particulars in this 


Place. 


The GEOGRAPHY and NATURAL HISTORY 
of PERSIA. 


85 ME derive the Name of this Country from Per/is, one of 
its chief Provinces, which was fo called from King Perſeus, 
a Greek, who ſubdued the Country and gave it his own Name: 
The Greeks and Romans uſe the modern Name of Perſia, and 
all the European Nations do the ſame, with ſome ſmal] Variation 
in the Termination: But the Turks and Perſians call this Coun- 
try oem. f js 

The Bounds of the antient Aſrian and Perſian Empires were 
much the ſame, extending from the Egean Sea in the Maꝗſt to the 
River Indus in the Eaft, and from the Indian Ocean on the South 
to Sythig on the North, 9 ' 

The modern Per/ia is ſituate between 45 and 70 Degrees of 
Eaſtern Long, and between 25* and 400 of North Lat. being 
bounded by the Mountains of Arrarat, or Dagi/lan, which di- 
vide it from Circaſſian Tartary on the. North-weſt ; by the Caſpian 
Yea, which divides it from Ruſſia on the North; by the River Oxus, © 
which divides it from Uſbec Tartary on the North-ea/t; by India on 
the Eat, and by the Indian Ocean and the Guiphs of Baſſara,' or 
Fenſa, and Ormus, on the South; and by Arabia and Tyrkey on 
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the W; being about 1000 Miles in Length from North tg 
South, and about 1100 from Eaſt to Weſt, 

The Divif bm of Perſia is generally into ſixteen Provinces, viz, 
1, Eflerabat. . 2. Choraſſan. 3. Sabluſtan. 4. Sigiftan, 5. My. 
teran 6. Kermas. 7. Farſitan. 8. Chriſß Man. 9g. Curdeſtan, 
10. Erac, or Irac. 11. Aberbeitzan. 12. Chirvan. 13. Da- 
giften. 14. Gilan. 1 5. Mazanderan. And, 16. Georgia; In 
which is concluded Mengredia. The Iſlands are Baharin, 
Keckiniſfe, and Lareza : But no Country varies more, with re. 
ſpect to the Diviſion; and the Extent of theſe Provinces alter 
greatly from the King's deſpotic Pleaſure, and the Revolutions 
that frequently happen in Conſequence of Wars, Foreign or 
Domeſtic. 

The principal City is IspAHAx, or SPAHAWN, in the Pro- 
vince of Frac ; it ſtands in the Midſt of a fine Plain, and is 
ſurrounded on all Sides with Mountains, lying about 3 Leagues 
diſtant from it on all Sides, which riſe gradually in Form of an 
Amphitheatre. The River Sender bout lies about a Mile from it, 
from whence the Water is conveyed, by Aqueducts and Pipes, 
to their Reſervoirs and Canals, which ſupply the Court and 
City. It is a large, well built, and populous City, near 12 
Miles in Circumference: The Houſes moſtly flat Roofs, on 
which they walk, eat, drink, and lye, in the Summer, For the 
Sake of the cool Air. Here are a great Number of magnificent 
Palaces, and that of the Kings is a Mile and * round: There 
are 160 Moſques, 1800 Caravanſaries, 260 public Baths, a 
prodigious Number of fine Squares, Streets, &c, in which are 
Canals, and Trees planted to ſhade and better accommodate the 
People. The Suburbs are alſo large: That called Faiphe is inha- 
bited by Armenians, Haſenaltb by Georgians, and Kebrahath by 
Pagans. Though it is at a Diſtance from the Sea, it carries on 
a great Trade, the Merchants of*feveral Nations reſorting thi- 
ther for Traffic, and the Engliſh Eaſi-India Company, till 
the Troubles in Perſia aroſe. Kouli Khan ſeemed reſolved to re- 
move his Court to Meſched; and ſince that Time there has been 

* no Encouragement for any to ſettle there. It is about 270 Miles 
» g S. by E. of Casbin, 230 N. E. of Buſſcrab, 270 South of the 
„ Caſpian Sea, and 1300 from Conſtantinople, DIA The 
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The firſt Iubabitants of this Country were the Elamitet, the 
Poſterity of Elam, Son of Sem, and lived near the Per/ian Gulph; 
but Joktan and Meſeth ſettled on the North towards Mount 
Tur. However, the modern Inhabitants greatly diffee 
in their Shape, Complexion, Capacities, Manners, Virtues, 
and Vices. The Remainder of the ancient Perſians are ſhort in 
Stature, of a homely Aſpect, of a rough Skin, and of an Olive 
Complexion : But it muſt be acknowledged, that in the far 
greater Part of Per/iathey are much improved in their Blood and 


has greatly favoured in reſpect to Form, Complexion, Genius, 
Diſpoſition, and Sprightlineſs : So that it is the Ambition of the 


Women from Georgia or Circaſſia ; and their Offspring are now, 
both the Men and Women, handſome and agreeable : They 


to which, the Mildneſs of their Climate and the Temperance 
in which they are brought up, do not a little contribute | 
The Perſians are likewiſe deſcribed as of very amiable Charac- 
ter; the Men are eſteemed of good natural Parts, very polite 
and engaging in their Behaviour; Men of Honour, Brave, and 
of hoſpitable, benevolent 'T empers, eſpecially to Strangers, as 
is evident from the Reception and Protection they afford them, 


ww 


Religion, ſome of the bigotted Clergy excepted, They are 
Philoſophers with regard to Riches, covetous to get that they 
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Ambition; for they are in many Reſpects very. profuſe, parti- 
eularly in grand Equipage and a numerous Retinue: They love 
to enjoy the Preſent, and deny themſelves nothing they are able 


7 
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thence bearing their Misfortunes and Afflictions with great Pa- 
tience. On the other Hand, if we characterize them im- 
partially, they have many Vices predominant and faſhionable a- 
mong them; they are given up to Voluptuouſneſs, and accuſtom 
ther/elves to Swearing and Obſcenity, and practice Flattery 
and Inſinuation, and affect the Shew of Virtue the better to 


— © 
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donneſs; and to ſee or hear them practiſe their Ablutions, ſay 
| their 


Progeny, with the Georgian and Circaſſian Race, which Nature 
richer Part, and has been for near a Century paſt, to chuſe their 


are commonly tall, ſprightly, and of a pleaſant Countenance, 


and their univerſal Indulgence and Toleration with Regard to 


may liberally ſpend, or diſtribute to gratify their Pleaſure and 


to procure, relying on Providence and their own Fate: And 


iſpuiſe the End of their Vanity, their Ambition, or their Wan- | * 


U 
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their Prayers, or diſcourſing of God, as they will in the nohleſt 
Terms, we ſhould naturally think it to be impoſſible that Vice 
ſhould be ſo far ptevalent amongſt them: So that, in Reality; 
they appear moſt amiable to Strangers, by whom they are leaſt 
known. It is, however, a neceſſary Rule to be obſerved with 
regard to the Perſians, that Characters are neither good nor bad 
without Exception, there being a great Number wiſe, polite, 
honeſt, and ſincere; and the Civil and Polite amongſt them 
may be ranked on a Level with thoſe of any other Nation. They 
viſit one another frequently and regularly, and on ſolemn Feſti- 
vals the Rich wait for the Viſits of the Poor, which they retum 
aftecwards : But as Civil and Polite as the Pefians are, 
they ſeldom act from the true Principle of Generoſity: They 
act from the Views of Intereſt, i. e. out of Hope or Fear; and 
it is very uncommon to aſk any Favour without carrying ſome 
Bribe in your Hand, to preſent, either of Fruits, Birds, of 
ſomething curious or ſcarce: And it is ever counted honourable 
ro accept thoſe Preſents, and to do the Service inſtantly, if Op- 
portunity permit. Preſents are likewiſe very Cuſtomary at Fe- 
ſtivals to Patrons and Benefaftors. —— The common pre- 
vailing Diſpoſition of the trading Part, who get Money, and 
ſome amaſs great Riches, is, firſt, to build a Houſe ; next, to 
buy a Bazar, or Market-place; then they build, or buy a Ca- 
ravanſary; they build alſo a Bath, as a neceſſary Appendage to 
a Gentleman: And, laſtly, they, as in many other Nations; 
build Colleges, and endow them for the Purpoſes of Learning, 
of which they are much more fond than heretofore ; for, with 
them as well as the ſuperſtitious Catholic, they perform ſome 
Works as of Merit fer the future Life, and their Benefices as 
growing Goods. | | 
The Religion of the Perſians is in Subſtance the ſame with that 
of the Turks, viz. Mohamedaniſin, though the Opinions they 
have of Mahomed's lawful Succeſſor is different, the Turks being 
attached to Aberbeker, and the Perſians adhere invincibly to 4, 
Mabomed's Son- in Law; and one regarding the Tranſlation of 
the Koran under the Sanction of Aberbeker, and the other that 
of Ali, their Averſion to each other is as great, as if one of 
them was, and the other was not a Believer in the Religion of 
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- Mahomed, Wherein this Religion principally conſiſts has been 
already treated of in the 2d Vol. of Philology, p. 1. & Seq. 
Learning flouriſhed in Perſia long before it did in Europe; 
but now the Europeans excel them in this and moſt other Sci- 
ences; their Aſtrologers are the Sueceſſors of the ancient Magi, 
or Magicians, and their Predictions as much relied on: They 
call this Study the Revolution of the Stars, and the Key of Futurity, 
to which the Ignorance and Stupidity of ſome, or the Su- 
pe;ſtition and Intereſt of others, have much contributed to in- 
creaſe its Votaries. Strange! that from the King to the Pea- 
ſant many · are fo infatuated, the King keeping great Numbers, 
and affording them handſome Salaries, to put him in Mind of 
lucky or unlucky Moments : And theſe Deceivers of Mankind 
are admitted into the King's Preſence, and conſulted in all Mat- 
ters of Importance, Next to judicial Aſtrology, the Sci- 
ences they ſtudy moſt are Aſtronomy, Arithmetic, natural and 
moral Philoſophy, Phyſic, the Koran, &c. Many Perſons of 
Note keep a Poet, who produces his Compoſitions whenever he 
has an Entertainment : And we meet with them in the public 
Coffee-rooms, and all other Places of public Reſort, where they 
are proud to give the Company a Specimen of their Genius: 
And it is certain, the Penſians excel in Poetry more than in any 
other Branch of Learning. They commonly mix Verſe with all 
the Proſe they write, and, in Converſation, will often diſcover 
their Wit in ſome pretty Epigram or Diſtich. They 
diſplay this Talent more particularly in Amouts, in ſaty- 
rizing Perſons or Vices, or magnifying ſome remarkable A- 
chievements. The Perſians begin their Vear at the 
vernal Equinox, when the Aſtronomers are employed to 
make a very exact Obſervation of the Moment the Sun en- 
ters into Aries: And they likewiſe underſtand the Reaſon of E- 
clipſes, and will make the niceſt Calqulations relative to them, 
and yet, this notwithſtanding, their Prieſts have fo far gained 
an Aſcendancy over them, that they till uſe certain Prayers at 
the Approach of an Eclipſe, as if it was a Token of God's Dif- - 
pleaſure, and the Preſage of ſome great Calamity. = Mr. 
Thevenet obſerves, there are a great many Perſons in Perſia who 
underſtand the Mathematics, and ſome of that Nation who have 
wrote well on Branches of that Science, as well as Ethics and 
Vor,1I, N „ SR Me- 
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Morality. Phyſicians are in much Eſteem amongſt them; 
though, it muſt be acknowledged, they are given ſo much to 
Aſtrology, that they neglect the proper Methods of qualifying 
themſelves for that Profeſſion, contenting themſelves with y 
little Knowledge either of the Nature of the Diſorders of their 
Patients, or of the proper Application of Medicines ; fo that 
foreign Phyſicians generally acquire moſt Credit in that Profeſ- 
ſion. However, it is become a more general Cuſtom of late to 
qualify them in ſome Meaſure by ſuitable Studies; for which 
Reaſon, they have their Colleges, or Meders, for improving 
the Practice of Phyſic as well as other Sciences, at paban, Ar- 
devil, Tauris, Caſbin, Com, Yeſd, and Samachi, where their 
Youth are ſent to acquire ſundry Branches of Learning ſuitable 
to the Profeſſion for which they are intended. | 
The polite Arts had acquired great Perfection in Perſia, par- 
ticular Painting and Sculture, as appears partly from the Ruins 
of Perſepolis and other antique Buildings; but in this they are 
greatly declined, one Reaſon whereof may be, that their Reli- 
gion forbids the introducing either Pictures or Images into their 
Temples; for a Mahomedan will not ſay his Prayers in a Room 
where he finds a Picture: And a greater Reaſon may be, they 
are more for improving in Acts that afford a preſent Advantage, 
without much Pains or Expence to acquire it. In Archi- 
tecture, as the Faſhion of their Houſes is low, moſt of them 
but of one Floor, they have but little Room to diſplay their Ge- 
nius. The Top, or Covering of their Houſes, is generally 
vaulted; and, indeed, they eannot well avoid it, unleſs they built 
it of a Timber Ceiling, which very rarely happens, as they have a 
greater Plenty of Stone and Brick Materials, which are beſt ſuit- 
ed to preſerve their Apartments cool, and are much more laſt- 
ing. The uſual Ornament conſiſts chiefly of a fine Plaiſter, 
which is a Compound of Talkum and other natural Subſtances, 
which gives a hard Silver-coloured Covering to their Walls, 
both within and without, Their Windows are the moſt re- 
markable, generally of ſome curious Wood; and they have 4 
Kind of thick waved Glaſs of various Colours, ſome in beautiful 
Figures that' looks very agreeable to Strangers; but, though it 
gives Light, there is no ſeeing Perſons or Things through them. 
The Perſians have but indifferent Carpenters, as Sear 
| city 
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city of Wood deprives them of making Uſe of it in large Work: 
Their Joiners and Cabinet-makers are very ingenious, and a- 
ny of their Cabinets, Looking-glaſs Frames, &c. are of very 
curious Workmanſhip, compoſing all Sorts of Moſaic Work, 
The Enamel, or China Ware, as they call it, is like- 
wiſe one of their moſt curious Manufactures: The Earth, of 
which that Ware is made, is pure Enamel both within and with= 
out; the Grain of it is very fine and tranſparent, and is, by 
many, eſteemed equal to China, as it will much better bear the 
Fire, and the Colours are in general very lively. - Em- 
broidery is another mechanic Art which the Per/ians are well 
verſed in; but this is partly owing to their Gold and Silver Wire- 
drawers and T hread-twiners, in which they are ſuppoſed to ex- 
cel any other Country. Their Makers of Shagreen, and 
many other Sorts of Turky Leather, Turnery-ware, Armourers, 
and Workers in Iron, in Steel, and eſpecially their metal Look- 
ing-glaſſes, ground to ſo nice a Poliſh as ſcarce tobe equalled, 
are Proofs of their great Ingenuity. Other Manufactures are 
more conſiderable as they are more valuable, their vaſt Manu» 
faQtures of Cotton, Goats and Camel's Hair, their rich Tabbies 
and Brocades, and the machinely Zerbaſe, or Gold Velvet, which 
no Part of the World affords in ſuch Perfection, ſaid to be worth 
1000 Crowns an Ell. And their Manufactures would doubtleſs 
be much extended were it not from the Inſtability of all acquired 
Advantages under ſuch a Form of civil Polity. | 
The Dreſs of the Perſians is repreſented as a Medley of Mag- 
nificence and Meanneſs, varying, as in other Countries, accord- 
ing to the Rank and Ability of Perſons : The Men in general 
wear large Turbants on their Heads, ſome with Gold or Silver 
Flowers, wove in the Linen or Stuff they are made of: Next 
their Skins they wear a Kind of Shirt made of Calicoe, but with- 
out Collar or Wriſtband, and the Sleeves are not full, but fit 
cloſe to their Arms; and their Drawers reach down to the Calf 
of the Leg : Over the Shirt is a Waiſtcoat, and over thata looſe 
Coat tied with a Saſh: Their Stockings are of Woollen-ſtuff, 
not ſhaped to the Leg; and Slippers are worn with picked Toes 
of Turkey Leather. The Ladies wear a ſtiffened Cap, their 
Hair braided, and often adorned with Jewels or Feathers; they 
generally Paint their Eye-brows, if they do not happen to be 
: Aaa2 black 
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black; and ſome uſe Paint to beautify the Face: They are very 
fond of Jewels and Ear-rings, and Necklaces of Pearl. This 
is the Dreſs common to the better Sort; but among the poorer 
Sort they are very Careleſs in their Dreſs, yet affect ſome gay 
Ornaments, though otherwiſe meanly apparelled. 

With reſpect to Food, the Per/ians live upon very little, as 
moſt of the Eaſtern Nations do; their uſual Breakfaſt is, a Diſh 
of Coffee when they riſe ; about 11 O'Clock they eat Melons, 
or other Fruit; but their grand Meal is in the Evening, when 
they have generally a Diſh of Pilau, which is Rice and Fowls 
boiled, or Mutton baked or roaſted, it is commonly high ſea- 
ſoned with ſtrong Gravy z their Bread they bake upon the 
Hearth for preſent Uſe; they eat no Hog's Fleſh, or Veal, or 
Hares, or any other Animals which the Jets were forbidden to 
eat, nor any ſalt Meats, but ſeaſon their freſh Meats very high 
in drefling. They uſe no Table at their Meals, but ſpread a 
Cloth upon the Carpet, and fit down croſs-legged, or loll upon 
Cuſhions, and feed with but little Ceremony or Decency, —» 
They are generally profuſe in their public Entertainments, in 
Variety, both for eating and drinking, but is very rarely attend- 
ed with Exceſs, they prefering Delicacy of Flavour to ſtrong 
Wines, or - ſpirituous Liquors 3 ; and, at the Concluſion of all 
their Entertainments, it is uſual to give what is left to the 
Poor. 
The Government of the Perſians is truly Deſpotic and Arbitrs 
Ty, their Lives as well as Fortunes are at the ſole Pleaſure of the 
Sophi, he being under no Reſtraint by Law]; fo that their Sub- 
jects obey their Commands without any Reſerve, though con- 
trary to the Laws of God and Nature. The chief Miniſters of 
State are the Athmat Doulet, or great Chancellor: The 
Sepeb Salor, or Captain General, a temporary Dignity, whoſe. 
Power terminates with the War: The Sedre, who is 
Head of the Clergy : The Provinces have all likewiſe 
their Governors, called Chans, who are in a Manner abſolute: 
But it is all during the King's Pleaſure. The Laws of this 
Kingdom are in general very ſtrict, and the Puniſhments inflice 
ted on the Violators ſevere and inhuman. -. 

The Language of the Perfians differs much in different Parts; 


ow | in ſome of the prinſtipal Cities the Arabic is n 
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moſt eloquent, and therefore their Books are written in it (fot 
Printing has not yet obtained in Perſia). The Perſians having 
ſeveral Words taken out of the Arabian, and ſome of the Ger- 
nan; the Turkiſh and Arabian are ſpoke at Court, and by the po- 
liter Part; but that of the common People is more intermixed 
and obſcure. It is obſerved, that the Per/ian Language is ſweet 
and pleaſing, but the Gentry mix it with the Arabic, becauſe 
they eſteem the Penſian a barren Language. 


75e NATURAL HisToRy. 


The Air of Perſia greatly differs: In the Northern Part, 
which abounds with Mountains and Rocks, it is naturally ſharp 
and moſt healthy; whilſt in the Southern Parts, the Air is not 
only mild, but fo warm that they are obliged to eat their Meat 
the ſame Day it is killed. The Soil muſt conſequently vary in this 
wide Extent: In ſome Parts, the Vallies are ſtill fo rich that 
they will produce two Crops within the Year : But the Inhabi- 
tants are not inclined to Agriculture, and the Reaſon of this 
Neglect may be, that they are often deprived of their Poſſeſſions 
by the Government, However, the Perſians are allowed to im- 
prove, of late, in the Cultivation of their Lands, and uſe very 
proper Methods too for the Production of different Kinds of 
Grain, Wheat, Rice, Rye, Barley, Oats, Sc. Their 
Kitchen-gardens abound with Melnns, of which it is computed 
they have twenty Sorts ; Salads and Cucumbers, and many other 
Kinds of Vegetables. —— Their Grapes are, for the moſt 
Part, ſmall ; but, in the Territory of Shiras, they have a much 
larger Sort, which are ſaid to produce very good Wine. 
They have fine Dates in Perſia, the Pulp is exceeding ſweet, 
and, being laid in Heaps, they melt and candy themſelves with- 
out Sugar : the Tree that bears them is a Species of the Palm, 
tall and lender, and has no Branches but on the Top, where 
the Fruit grows in Cluſters of forty Pounds Weight. 
Piſlachio Nuts are in great Plenty here, and peculiar to this 
Country. They have Oranges and Lemons in great Perfection 3 
Ne&arines and Peaches fo large as to weigh 12 or 15 Ounces 
each; beſides Almonds, Olives, Apples, Pears, and almoſt all 
other Kinds of F ruit, of a moſt delicious Flavour; ſo that at an 
Entertainment you may ſce ſometimes: 50 different Sort. 
| Their 
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Their Gardens likewiſe afford Variety of oderiferous Plant, G- 
preſs, Palm, and Mulberry Trees; the latter of which feed pro- 
digious Numbers of Silk. worms. Flowers grow here 
ſpontaneouſly, but theſe are ſeldom planted in their Gardens in 
any Order. The Fields of Hyrcama or Maxenderan, are ex. 
tremely beautiful, as if Nature and Art combined to produce ſo 
great a Variety, in which are often intermixed Roſe-buſhes, 
Fruit-trees, &c. But the Inhabitants delight moſt in wide ſpa- 
cious Walks of Trees, Fountains, Reſervoirs, &c. —— The 
Drugs we meet with in Perſia are Senna, Sal Armoniac, and the 
Perſian Poppies, highly valued for the Quantity and Strength 
of the Liquor they yield. Aa Fetida is another Drug, which, 
though diſagreeable to us, is eſteemed a Perfume by them. 
The Bezoar-ſtone, which is found in the Bodies of Goats, 
Monkeys, and other Animals, is met with here, and is ſaid to 
be more valuable than the Bezoar of India. ns 

The Produce of the Mountains and Mines of this Kingdom 
are not very conſiderable : Sulphur, Salt-petre, and Antimony, 
are found in the Mountains between Mazenderan and Era; 
Quarries of red, white, and black Marble in the Neighbourhood 
of Tauris: There is likewiſe a natural Salt, for ſeveral Leapues, 
in the Province of Carmania; but the moſt valuable Jewel 
they have is the Turquois- ſtone, found in the Province of Cha- 
raſſan. 

The Rivers are not many; they have ſcarce any navigable 
one but the Araxes, and that only for flat - bottomed Boats; they 
have nevertheleſs ſome good Harbours and ſtrong Towns. 

Animals, the moſt uſeful among the Perſians, are Camels, 
Dromedaries, Horſes, Mules, Aﬀes, Oxen, and Buffaloes ; 
the Dromedaries differ from the great Camel chiefly in Size and 
Swiftneſs: The great Camel has two Bunches on his Back, and 
the Dromedary but one ; the great Camel will carry a Burthen 
of 800 Weight, and the Dromedary, or leſſer Camel, is as re- 
markable for his Swiftneſs: They are likewiſe accounted very 
tractable, eaſily governed, except when the Love-fit 1s upon 
them, which uſually laſts about a Month, when they are a little 
unruly. The Mules, Buffaloes, and Aſſes, they uſe to ride 
on, and carry Burthens, as well as the Camel, in Proportion to 


their Strength ; but their Horſes, which are beautiful Creatures, 
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are kept only for the Saddle: They are exactly well proportion- 
ed, light and ſprightly ; they never make Geldings of them, or 
cut their Tails 3 but they are ſaid not to be ſo Swift as the Ara- 
hian Breed, of which the King always has a great Number. A 
Horſe is frequently ſold in Perſia for 300 or 400). they feed 
them chiefly with Barley, and ſometimes cut Graſs for them, 
but never make it into Hay ; they likewiſe give them Barley- 
dough, as well as their Camels. 

Beſides Beaſts for Carriage, they have an extraordinary fine 
Breed of Sheep in Perſia, their Wool and Fleſh equally valued ; 
theſe have Tails that weigh 8 or 1046, frequently, and have ſix 
Horns, ſome of them ſtanding out horizontally. The 
Goats are much eſteemed for the fine Wool upon their Bellies, 
as well as for their Fleſh. Mutton and Kid are more eaten than 
other Meat. Deer, Antilopes, and Hares they don't eat of. 
They have no wild Beaſt in the Middle, or South of Perſia, 
having very little Cover for them; but in the Hyrcanian Foreſts, 
near the Caſpian Sea, there are Tygers, Leopards, wild Hogs, 
and other Beaſts of Prey. | 
There are few Inſects in the Middle of Perfia, the Soil being 
ſo extremely dry; but Locuſts often infeſt their Fields, and fly 
in Swarms, deſtroying every green Thing where they happen 
to light: But there are ſome Birds that viſit the Country about 
the ſame Time, and eat up theſe Devourers, and by this Means 
frequently prevent the Farmer's Ruin: But near the Hyrcanian, 
or Caſpian Sea, they meet with all Manner of noxious Inſe&s and 
Reptiles, | | | 
Their domeſtic Fowls are much the ſame as ours, except 
Turkeys, which will not. thrive here. Pigeons they abound in, 
having ſeveral Thouſand Pigeon houſes in Ipaban. Their Pa- 
tridges are large and well taſted. The Pelican, called the 
Taceb or Water- drawer, has a Body as large as that of a Sheep, 
but a very ſmall Head, and the Bill is about 16 Inches long ; 
under the Bill is a large Bag, which will hold about two Gal- 
lons of Water: Their Neſts are always in the Deſerts, where 
there is neither Water nor Inhabitants, and, it is preſumed, 


* muſt fly two Day's Journey to find Water for their 
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The Singing: birds are much the ſame with thoſe of Euros; 
and there are ſeveral Kinds of Party- coloured Birds, with a very 
gay Plumage. r 

In this parched Country, where there are fo few Rivers, it 
cannot be expected there ſhould be much River Fiſh, nor is 
there any Sea-fiſh to be met with at the Capital City of Jjþa- 
ban; but in the Gulph of Perfia, in the South, and the Caſpian 
Sea on the North, there is great Plenty of Sea-fiſh ; and in the 
Rivers Kur and Arras, which fall into the Caſpian Sea, there 
are ſome River-fiſh. In the Gulph of Beſſora, on the Coaſt of 
Arabia, they fiſh for Pearl-oyſters. About 100 Years ago, 
this was eſteemed the greateſt Pearl- fiſnery in the World, to 
which ſome of the Inhabitants were trained up, and were very 
dextrous in their Art. ; 

The Caſpian Sea is a great Lake, or Sea, bounded by the 
Country of the Calmuck Tartars on the North; by Bocharia and 
Part of Perſia on the Eaſt; by another Part of Perſia on the 
South; by another Part of Per/ia and Circaſſia on the Welt ; be- 
ing about 400 Miles in Length from North to South, and 30 
in Breadth from Eaſt to Weſt. Several great Rivers fall into 
this Sea, though its Increaſe is never apparent, and has no viſi- 
ble Tide. This Sea is often found dangerous to Sailors, as it is 
naturally rough. | | | 

The Perſigue, or Perfian Gulph, is a large Gulph between 
Perſia and Arabia Felix; at the Entrance near Ormus it is not a- 
bove 30 Miles over, but within it is 180 in Breadth, and the | 
Length from the Ormus to the Mouth of the Euphrates is 420 
Miles, FE, ; f 

Among the remarkable Antiquities and Curioſities of this 
Kingdom, mentioned by ſome Hiſtorians, many of them appear 
incredible and fictitious: Others are the Tower of /ſpahan in the 
Middle of the City: The Cave of Gomron, for its terri- 
ble Aſpect, called HelPs Gate: — The Peak of Damaan, 
covered with Sulphur: The bituminous Spring at Naph- 
ta: ——— A precious Gum, which diſtills from ſome Rocks 
in the Province of Kerman, but it is all ſent to the King's 
Treaſury, | 1.8 MN N zh 
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The GrooRaPny and NATURAL Hisronr 6 
of GREAT TARTARY. 


H I S-vaſt Country, called Great Tartary, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the Leſſer Tartary in Europe, is the ancient Scythia 
and Serica, Amidſt the various and confuſed Accounts of Au- 
tliors, that which ſeems moſt conſonant to the Obſervations and 
Hiftories in general is that which places Tartary between the 55th 
and 140th Degree of Longitude, Eaſt from London, and be- 
tween the 40th and Soth Degrees of North Latitude, which 
makes it about 4000 Miles in Length, and 2400 in Breadth, 
being bounded on the North by Siberia, or that Part of North 
Aſa which belongs to Ruſſia; on the Weſt by the River Don, 
the Wolga, And the Kama, which ſeparates it from Ruſſia; on 
the South by the Euxine and Caſpian Seas, Korazm, Ching, and 
Korea ; and on the Eaſt by the Tartarian Ocean: From this Ac- 
count it appears, that Great Tartary is a vaſt Region ſituate al- 
moſt in the Middle of rr and extending almok the whole 
Length, 

This wide extended Country is divided i into two Parts, the 
one called the M fern, and the other the Egſern Tartary, which 
| laſt is ſcarce one fourth Part fo large as the former. This ap- 
pears to be according to the ancient State, when the great CHAN 
was ſovereign Lord of this great Tract of Land: But this is fo 
ancient, that Authors are not agreed as to the Capital of his 
imperial Reſidence, ſome mentioning Cambalu, and others Ca- 
thay, It is however, certain, that this Tartary was once a Mo- 
narchy,, now broken, divided, and ſubdivided into ſmaller Go- 
vernments ; Though it will likewiſe be as apparent, that theſe 
| Provinces, or Governments, are many of them of large Extent, 
according to their different Tribes and Princes, whoſe Bounds 
it is impoſſible for us to aſcertain : For although the Lands be- 
tonging to every Nation are marked out, yet, as there are few 
or no large Cities and Towns to direct Strangers, their ſeveral 
dituations or Poſſeſſions are beſt diſtinguiſhed and aſcertained by 
the natural Marks or Boundaries, ſuch as Mountains, Rivers, 
Lakes, &&c, 
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Great Tartary is now beſt known by the modern Diviſion of it 
into three different Nations, vix. 


I. Tartary, properly ſo called. 
II. The Kalmuks, called Eluths and Kalmuks, 
III. Mongles, or Moungales, 


Theſe are ſubdivided into ſeveral other Branches, Of the firſt 
Diviſion the Uſbeck Tartars are the moſt conſiderable, who are 
ſituated on the North of Perſia, between the Caſpian Sea and 
the Dominions of the Great Mogul ; and theſe are, properly 
ſpeaking, compoſed of three Nations, namely, the Sartes, wha 
are the ancient Inhabitants of the Country; —— the Turkmans, 
who ſettled there y before the Tartars ; and the Uſbecks, pro- 
perly ſo called. The U/becks appear to be under no regu- 
lar Government, not that they are diſtitute of Prince, or Poten- 
tate, to whom they owe Subjection and pay ſome kind of Tri- 
bute; but they are, for the moſt Part, quite undiſciplined, and 
averſe to controul: Their Manner of Life beſpeak their Diſpoſi- 
tion; they live upon Plunder, for the moſt Part, in the Sum- 
mer, and, in the Winter, they retire into Towns and Villages, 
for a friendly Retreat till the dummer returns, when ſeveral of 
the Tribes will go and encamp near the Banks of the River 4- - 
mon, or Gihon, anciently called Oxus, where they can meet with 
Paſture for their Cattle till they can find an Qpportunity for 
Plunder. Theſe make frequent Inroads upon the neighbouring 
Provinces of Perſia; nor can any Treaty of Peace, or Truce, 
bind them, becauſe their Riches conſiſt in the Slaves and other 
valuable Effects, which they carry off: They are reckoned very 
expert in the Uſeof Arms, which are much the ſame as thoſe 
uſed in other Parts of 7artary, viz. the Sabre, the Dart, the 
Launce, and the Bow, which they uſe of a latger'Size than 
common; and they are very conſiderable with reſpect to Number 
and Power, ſince they can bring into the Field an Army of 40 
or 50, ooo. 

The Urbecks, who poſſeſs this Region, are generally reputed 
the moſt civilized of all the Mahammedan Tartars : Although, as 
we have juſt mentioned, they make a Trade of War and Plun- 
der. They are clothed, both 'Men and Women, like the Per- 
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fans, but not ſo neatly ; their Dreſs uſually reaches half Way 
the Leg, to which Part their Buſkins, or kind of Half. boots, 
reach: The Chief of them wear a Plume of white- heron Fea- 
thers upon their Turbans : —— Their common Drink is Wa- 
ter, and Mares-milk : Their moſt delicious Victuals are Pil- 
law, which is Rice boiled in Broth made of Fleſh, and that is 
often Horſe-fleſh, being moſt eſteemed by them; and they have 
nogreat Plenty of black Cattle. They have a noxious Quality 
in their Water, which ſubjects them to an epidemic Diſorder; 
for which Mares milk is preſcribed, and experienced to be the 
beſt Remedy. Their Language is a Mixture of the Tur- 
kiſb, Perſian, and Mongle Tongues, that they are able to under- 
ſtand the Perſians, and the Perſians them; ſo that they princi- 
pally Trade with thoſe Nations. - And it muſt here be ob- 
ſerved, that though the greateſt Part of the Country live upon 
the Spoil of their Neighbours, there are ſome in the more fruit- 
ful Part that live in portable Huts, and feed Cattle and ſubſiſt, 
in ſome Meaſure, by Culture of their Land, like their Neigh- 
bours the Kalmucks, encamping, or going out to War only when 
they are forced to do it : And theſe are ſaid to dwell in the prin- 
cipal Villages and Hamlets, There are many other Provinces 
of Tartars under different Khans, ſome of which are the Eluths > 
Theſe are divided into two Provinces under different Khans, the 
firſt are called uli Eluths, who are fituate on the Weſtern Part 
of Tartary, bounded by the River Juit, containing the greater 
Part of that Country formerly called Kipjat, extending about 
ten Degrees Eaſtward from the River : - 'The Second are 
called Kontaiſti Eluths, whoſe Dominions extend from Mount 
Altay from 65 Degrees of Longitude to the 102d Degree. 
The Name of Kaimuks was given them by the Mohummedan 
Tartars. 

The ſecond Nation, or Branch of the Mengles, are the Kalkas ; 
their Country extends from Mount Alta; Eaſtward, to the 
Source of the River Kalka, whence they derive their Name, in 
the Borders of Eaſtern 3 and in the 1 39th Degree of 
Longitude, 

The third Branch -are the Mogels, or Mongles, proper! y ſo 
called, whoſe Territories lie to the South of that. of the Kalke's, 
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between them and the great Wall of China, to which Empire 
both Nations are now ſubject. | 

Beſides theſe Khans, who for the 4 Part are Idolators, 
there are two others in Great Tartary who poſſeſs that Part of it 
called Turieſlan, ſituate to the North of Great Bukeria and Rs. 
razm, between theſe two Countries and the Dominions of the 
Eluths. Theſe were originally Turtiſb Nations, who were 
branched into many different Kinds of People, as the Tobbat, 
Taghazghax, Kharkir, Kaymaks, Khazaljes, Hofarens, Aham. 
tans, Torkhoſh, Cdblaſb, Kofſhaks, ' Khilaj, Alghars, and Balghar, 
The Arabian Hiſtory of this general Diviſion gives us ſome Ac. 
count of the natural Product, Ec. It ſays, the Country 
of Tobbat, which has great Bukharia on the Weſt, abounds 
with rich Mines of the fineſt Gold and Silver : In it is the Lake 


Berwan, 40 Leagues in Length, and 24 in Breadth, —. | 


The Land of Taghazghaz contains four Cities, pretty well inha- 
bited, the Principal of which is Kathan in the Mountains. Near 
this City are a great Number of the Muſk-goates, and other cu- 
rious wild Beaſts ; ſome of theſe People worſhip the Sun and 
the Fire, and have alſo their Houſhold Idols. The Province of 
- Khorkr borders on the Sea of Sir, and is a large fertile Country, 
abounding with Water, and ſome very rapid Rivers which drive 
Mills. On the Banks of the River Aenbar grow Aloe-tress, 
There is likewiſe a Fiſh called Shatrun, which has neither Bones 
or Smell as other Fiſh, and, when eaten, greatly affect the fe- 
minal Veſſels. Here is a Peninſula called Hyacinth, from the 
precious Stones of the ſame Name, which are found __— 
dundance. 

Another conſiderable Part of Great Tartaryis 

Great Buckbara, or Bulbaria proper, lies on the North: eaſt of 
the Uſbecks on the other Side of the Gibon. This Province, which 
ſeems to comprehend the Sogdiang and Baciriana of the ancient 
Greeks and Romens, with their Dependencies, is ſituated between 
the 34th and 46th Degrees of Latitude, and between the 76t 
and 92d Degree of Longitude, is bounded on the North by the 
River Sir, which ſeparates it from the Dominions of the Ia 
 mnucks ; the Kingdom of Kaſtgar, or Little Bukharia os 
the Eaſt ; by the Dominions of the Great Mogul and Pei on 
che South; and the Country of Kargzm on the Weſt, ** 


* 
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bout 770 Miles long from Eaſt to Weſt, and 730 Miles broad 


from North to South. 
According to Bentinch, Nature has denied gackiog to this fine 


bound with the richeſt Mines; the Vallies are of an aſtoniſhing 
Fertility in all Sorts of Fruits and Pallſe ; the Fields are covered 
with Graſs, Knee deep; the Rivers ſwarm with excellent Fiſhg 
and the Foreſts abound with Wood: In ſhort, this is the beſt 
cultivated, and beſt inhabited of all the Northern Aja + But all 
theſe Bleſſings are of little Uſe to the Tartar Inhabitants, who 
are naturally fo averſe to the Culture of their Lands, that they 
had rather go and rob, and kill their Neighbours, than apply 
themſelves to improve the Benefits which Nature has ſo liberally 
beſtowed : They are a hardy, robuſt, and courage- 
ousPeople, the Dread of their Neighbours. . Even the Women 
amongſt thoſe Tartars have an undaunted Courage, they follow 


their Huſbands to Wars, and fight upon Occaſion. This Coun- 7 
try is called Great Bukharia, to diſtinguiſh it from Little Bulbaria, 


not becauſe it is of larger Extent 5 but as the Number and Po- 
pulouſneſs of its Cities, and Goodneſs of the Soil, exceed the 
latter: This is ſubdivided into three Provinces, 1. The 
moſt Northward is called Maurrenner, or Samakant, the Capital 
City Samakant. 2. Bukharia, properly ſo called, ſituated 
in the Middle of this great Country, the Capital of which is of 
the ſame Name, —— 3- The ringe of Bal, Pie 
City Ball. 

Apa. or SAMAKANT, lies to the Eaſt of Bul- 
laria proper, and North of Balk, and extends as far as the Bor- 
lers of Kaſkgar : This Province could once boaſt of many flou- 
riſhing Cities, ſince depopulated by Wars ; the Capital, Sar. 
natant, generally built of Stone, is regularly forti fied, payed; 
well ſupplied with Water, and ſurrounded with fertile-Vil- 
lages, which contribute to the Number and Pleaſure of its In- 


of the moſt eminent to be found among the Adohammedans, who 


>— The Silk-paper made here is ſaid to be the moſt beautiful in 
al Aſia, and therefore in great Requeſt throughout the Eaſt, — 
The Soil produces A pples, * Raiſins, Melons, and A Varie- 


Country to render living in it agreeable : The Mountains a- 


dabitants, —— The Academy of Sciences in this City is one * 


wort thither, to ſtudy, from all the neighbouring Countries. 


of Samakant ; and on the South, the River Amu : It is reckoned 


ol great Extent, fortified by a Wall, Caſtle, Ramparts, Cc. the 


and Tradeſmen. The Houſes, Baths, and Temples are, for 


| fidering the Climate: They have commonly large Eyes, black 
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ty of other Fruits of an exquiſite Taſte, and in ſuch Plenty, that 
the Empire of the Great Mogul, and Part of Perſia, ate ſupplied 
with them. — The River Soged paſſes by this Town, and is of 
great Advantage to it; but might be rendered much more ſo, if 
the Inhabitants had but the Induſtry to make it navigable, and 
thereby open a Communication with the neighbouring Domi- 
nions. | an hl e 

The Province of Butharia proper is the moſt Weſtern of the 
Three, having, on the Weſt, Karazm; on the North, a De- 
fart called, by the Arabs, Gaznah z on the Eaſt, the Province 


about 390 Miles long, and 320 broad. The City of Buthariais 


Khan, one of the chief Officers of the Court, reſides here. The 
City is divided into three Parts, viz. for Burghers, Merchants, 


the moſt Part, ſumptuouſly built; but the Trade not conſider- 
able. The Inhabitants very unhealthy, owing to a noxious 
Quality in the Water. The Reſort of Karavans from Indi, 
Perſia, Ball, Ruſſia, and other Countries, is from the (ame 
Reaſon greatly leſſened. The Indians bring white Calicoes, | 
and exchange them for wrought Silks, red Hides, Slaves, Horſes, 4 
Ec. and from hence the Dominions of the Great Mogul and Part 0 
of Perſia are ſupplied with Fruits. . | 7 

The Province of Balk lies to the South of the Province of S- | 
malant, and Eaſt of Proper Bukharia, about 360 Miles long, 5 
and 250 broad: It is the ſmalleſt of the Three ; yet, being ex- 
tremely fertile and thoroughly cultivated, the Prince draws 2 
good Revenue from it: Probably on this Accbunt, this City is 0 
of as great Note as any in the Eaſtern Tartary; Foreigners have 
free Liberty of Traffic here; fo that it is the Mart for man) 
confidevable Commodities, and of all the Buſineſs carried on be- , 
tween Great Bukharia and the Indies, to which the fine River 5 


Sir, paſſing by it, not a little contribute. P 
I ̃ here are many other Diviſions with Reſpect to the great Pro- 1 
vince of Bulbaria, which we cannot attempt to point out and 4 
deſcribe. The Inhabitants in general are well-ſet and fair, con- A 


and lively; their Faces are well ſhaped, Hair black, and 12 


. 
b 
f 
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Beards thick. The Women are generally large, well-ſhaped, 


ood Complexions, and regular Features. 

Both Men and W omen wear Calico Shifts and Drawers, over 
ghich the Men wear a Veſt of quilted Silk, or Calico, which 
reaches to the Midleg, and is tied about the Middle with a Silk 
Girdle, which goes ſeveral Times round: Whea they go abroad, 
they ling over it a long cloth Gown, faced, and even lined, in 
Winter, with Fur; their Head covered with a round cloth Bon- 
net, like the Poliſh, with a large fur Border: Some wear Tur- 
hans like the Turkiſh, The Women wear long Gowns, full 
1nd looſe, of the ſame Materials; they let their Hair hang in 
Treſſes, adorned with Pearls and other Jewels: They wear a 
Bonnet very ſmall and flat, of any Colour they chuſe, and Slip- 
pers after the Cuſtom of the Indies. | 


| Their Religion is the Mehammedan, nearly after the Turkiſh 


Form: But this muſt be underſtood of the principal Towns and 
Parts adjacent; for, in the more remote Places, the People 
are ignorant to a great Degree, and have ſcarce any Religion 
at all, * 

Little Bukharia is another Part of Great Tartamy; but being 
conquered by the Kalmwuts, it is therefore diſtinguiſhed frequent- 
ly by the Kalmuks Tartary : But other Geographers, notwith- 
ſanding, make it a Province on the South of the Kalmuts, with 
Great Bukharia on the Weſt, and that of the Maguls on the Eaſt, 
Tibet on the South, and the North-weſt. End of Ching, It is 
ſurrounded by Deſarts, and is ſituated between the 92d and 118th 
Degrees of Longitude, and between 35 307 and 45 of Lati- 
tuce, being in Length, from Eaſt to Weſt, about 850 Miles; 
and in Breadth, from South to North, 580; but if its Dimen- 


ſons are taken according to its ſemicircular Courſe, its Length 


will be much greater, and its Breadth leſs. 1 855 

It conſiſts principally of one long Chain of Mountains, with 
is Branches extending through the vaſt ſandy Deſart, which, 
towards the Foot of thoſe Hills, is interſperſed with fruitful 
Phins: But throughout the whole Tract there are but few 


Towns, though ſeveral diſtin States, or Countries, whoſe - 


exact Bounds and Dominions are not aſcertained by Authors. 
About the Year 1603, it conſiſted of two Kingdoms, viz. Kaſb- 
jr in the Weſt, and Chalis on the Eaſt, both under one Sove- 

; . reign: 
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' reign : At preſent it is divided into the Kingdom of Raga ang 
the Provinces of Ak/#, Turjdn, and Khdmil, called, by the Chi. 
veſe, Hami. The City of Yerekeen is at preſent the Capital, G- 
tuated in the North Part of Kaſhgar, 

The Inhabitants of theſe Countries, though under the Domi. 
nions of the Eluths and Kalmuts, are in general Bulhuriam, and 
much reſergble thoſe of Great Bukharia in their Shape, Form, 
Cuſtom, Dreſs, &c. 

Although the prevailing, or eftabliſhed Religion in all this 
Province is the Mohammedan, yet all others enjoy a perſect To- 
teration 3 becauſe the Kalmuks, who are Maſters of it, think 
they ought not in Conſcience to be moleſted on Account 
of their Belief: But the Inhabitants are more ignorant than 
| thoſe of Great Bukharia. Polygamy is looked upon as layful, 
fince they purchaſe as many Wives as they can, paying more, 
or leſs, according to their handſomneſs; which they generally 
pay for in Goods, viz. Damaſks, Sables, Fox-ſkins, Callico, 
or ſome other valuable Commodities. Any Man may, at his 
Pleaſure, ſend home his Wife to her Friends, but would then 
loſe the Conſideration paid for her. The Woman alſo may 
leave the Huſband 3 but then ſhe can take nothing with her. 
Their Notions of the Virgin Mary, and of her Conception and the 
Incarnation of Jeſus Chriſt, whom they call J, as well as ofa 
Future State, are too crude and fabulous to conſiſt with any to- 
| Krable Sentiments of Religion. 4 . 

The Provinces we have already mentioned, and the geogra- 
phical Deſcriptions, Cc. which we have given, may ſuffice as 
to that Part, eſpecially as many other Parts of Great Tartay 
now belong to the Ruſſians, ſince the Conqueſt made by the Czar, | 
Peter I. or the Grand Mogul, or the Emperor of China: And it 
feems more proper to deſcribe them with the Countries to which 
they belong, and ſhall only ſubjoin a ſhort Account of the 


NATURAL HisToRY of GREAT TARTARY. * 
The Air and So1L of fo extenſive a Country cannot be ex- 
prefled ; in general, the Climate is ſo various, that the Produce 
of the Earth muſt of Courſe be different in the ſeveral Diſtricts: 
But, according to the beſt Accounts, the Southern Parts are 
fruitful, and would be more fo if duly cultivated, It is * 
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the Land is much ineumbered with Mountains, eſpecially North- 
ward; ſo that it is not ſo properly adapted to Agriculture as the 
more Southward. . X 

The principal Mountains, ot rather Chains of Mountains, 
found in Great Tartary, may be divided into three Claſſes : 
Firſt, thoſe which run along the Northern Borders of it, and 
though, perhaps, not always contiguous, orof the ſame Deno- 
mination, go under the general Name of Ulug Tag, or Dag, 
that is; the great Mountain. Secondly, thoſe which make 
the Southern Bounds, and are called Tichut Tag, or the leſſer 
Mouitain, _—— The third great Chain is called Mount Atay, 
before-mentioned, lying nearly in the Middle between the Caſ- 
pin dea and Eaſtern Tartary, 

The chief Deſarts, or Plains, are, firſt, thoſe of Kipjat in 
the Weſt, extending many Day's Journey on the North and 
North-eaft of the Caſpian Sea. Secondly, thoſe ſtretching 
Eaſtward from Kripjak to Mount Ali. T hirdly, that 
called the Great Koby, or Sandy Deſart, by the Mongles, and 
Shamo by the Chineſes. It is divided by Ridges of Hills into three 
or four Parts, and extends Eaſtward from Mount Altay to Ea - 
ſtern Tartary. | | 

The principal Rivers of Weſtern Tartary beſides the Dnieper, 
Din, and Wolga, are the Faik and Jem, both deſcending from 
the Ulug Tag The Rivers Iii, Irtiſb, Obi, Kem, Selinga, Orlon, 
Tula, Onon or Saghalian, Kerlom or Argom, Lalla, for the 
Courſe of which we muſt refer the Reader to the Map of 
Aja. AK an | | "15H 
There are ſeveral large Lakes, as the Koſogal, the Kamiſh, 
and It; the latter of ſmall Extent though of great Note, be- 
* the Place where Turk, their great Anceſtor, fixed his Reſi- 
ence, 8 

The moſt common Productions are Rice, Barley, and ſome 
Wheat Corn; ſeveral Kinds of Roots, Pulſe, and Vegetables ; 
Rhubarb, Coffee, Alloes, and ſeveral Sorts of medicinal Drugs. 

The moſt remarkable Animals are black Cattle ; but of theſe 
there are few : Goates are in great Plenty ; the yellow Goates 
are ſeſdom ſeen in the Plains, but in large Herds ; they are ol 
the Shape and Size of common Goates, only their Hair is yel- 
Vor. II. | Cce ? o W 
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378 Philoſophical GrocrArny, 
low; they are extremely fleet, which makes it difficult to catch 
them. — There are likewiſe. wild - Mules : Theſe g0 in 
Herds, but not like the tame Ones; nor can they be brought to 
carry Burthens : Their Fleſh is of an agreeable Taſte, and, in 
the Opinion: of the Tartars, much valued, as it is nouriſhin 
* and wholſome. — —— Their wild Boars frequent the Woods 
and Plains, beyond the River Tula, and are traced by the Earth 

| they turn up to come at ſome Roots, on which they feed, . 

| The wild Horſe and Dromedary, which is a Native of this Re- 
gion, are like the Tame: Theſe are found chiefly in the Weſtern 

Parts of Great Tarury, | ſometimes in the Territories of the Kal. 

has, near Little Bukhariaz they go in large Dreves, and when 

they meet with tame Ones will ſurround, and force them away: 

They are ſo very fleet, that the ableſt Hunters can ſeldom reach 
them with their Arrows. The Hautekan is an Animal 
which reſembles an Ell, ſometimes as large as an Ox; they are 
chiefly to be found in boggy Grounds, and are very eaſily killed, 
their Weight retarding their Flight. ——— The Chuan, or 
Cheliſon, is about the Size of a Half, and ſeems to be a Species 
of the Lynx : It has long, ſoft, and thick Hair, of a greyiſh 
Colour, and their Skins are valued at the Courts both of China 
and Ruſſia. | . 

Tartary is infeſted with Tigers and Leopards. The Tigers to 
the Eaſtward are ſurprizingly large and nimble, their Skins are 
commonly of a fallow Red, ſtriped with black Liits. The Skins 
of the Leopards are whitiſh, ſpotted. with red and black: Altho 
they have the Head and Eyes of Tigers, they are not ſo large, 
and have a different cry. The Deer, which multiply ex- 
ceedingly in the deſart Foreſts, differ in the Colour, Bigneſs, 
and Shape of their Horns, according to the different Quarters 
of this vaſt Region; and ſome are like the Deer in Eure: 
One Way of hunting them, called the Stag - call, is thus, the 
Huntſman, carrying ſome Stags Heads, counterſeits the Cry of 

the Hind, which brings the largeſt Stags toward the Place from 
whence they hear the Cry; they then ſtop and look about, til 
peiceiving the Stags Head, they tear up the Ground with their 
Horns, and immediately run forward, but are often ſhot by 
thoſe who lye in Ambuſh. | The 
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The Intrepidity of the Tartarian Horſe, in encountering Ti- 
rs, is very ſurprizing, and yet is wholly owing to uſe z they 
re as fearful of them, at firſt, as other Horſes, The Monęles 
ne very expert in turning and breaking, as well as catching 
them, running, With the Slip: knot of a Cord. 

The Kaltas are not rich in ſable Skins; but have Plenty of 
Squirrels, Foxes, and a Creature as ſmall as an Ermine, called 
2 Tael-pe, of whoſe Skins they make Mantles: Theſe Animals 
are a Kind of large Rats, and dig, in the Earth, a Range of as 
many Holes as there are Males in the Company, one of whom 
aways keeps Watch above; but flies under Ground at any Bo- 
G's Approach. When the Hunters diſcovers their Neſt, they 
ſurround it, and, opening the Earth in three or four Places, 
throw in flaming Straw to frighten. them out; Thus they take 
great Numbers, which makes their Skins cheap. 3'3 
They have many other Kinds of wild Animals that ſerve for 
their Subſiſtance when killed, or their Skins are valuable and 
ſerve them to barter for other Neceſſaries; ſo that it is a com- 
mon Character of this whole Nation, that they divide their Time 
between Hunting and Fiſhing; according to the Seaſon af the 
Vear, and other Circumſtances. | 
The Rivers in the Country of the Mongles,do.not afford any 
great Variety, or Plenty of Fiſh, like thoſe of Eaftern'Tartarys 
the $turgeon, which they ſometimes find in the Tula, comes from 
the Lake Baykal; and the Urſon falling into the Saghalian Ul, 
or Amur, receives from thence the Fiſh that is found in the Ea- 
fern Rivers, Here is, an amphibious Anjmal, called Tur- 
berha, reſembling an Otter; but the Fleſh is Wander, and almoſt 
a5 delicious as that of the Rae-buck... ) 10 oba (dy 

As to uncommon Birds, there are bred vaſt Quantities « of an 
extraordinary Beauty in the Plains of Grand Tartary; That mens 
toned by Abus lghazi Khan, ſeems to be a Kind of Heron, which 
is ſound in the Country of the Mengles, towards the Frontiers 
of China; it is all over white, except the Beak, Wings, and. 
Tail, which are of a very ſine Red; the Fleſh is very delicious, 
and taſtes ſomewhat like the Wood- hen: However, as this 
Bird is very ſcarce, Benting& thinks it may be the Stork, which, 
Is very ſcarce both in Ruſſia and Siberia, as well as Tartary.. 
This Bird, in the Turkiſh Language, is called Shimgar, which 
Cc 0 2 is, 
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is, a Bird of Prey; and, for its Beauty, preſented even to Kin 


adorned with precious Stones, as a Mark of Homage and 2 | 


nnn. 


The GEOGRAPHY and NATURAL HisToky 
of Rus514A in AslA, 


Gr are not fully agreed with Reſpect to the Extent 
and Limits of this vaſt, and for the moſt Part unknown 
Tract of Land; but, according to the lateſt and moſt authentie 
Accounts, Afiatic Ruſſia conſiſts of the four following Provin- 
CES, VIZ. 1 


. 
* 
* 


I. The Kingdom of Siberia. 
II. The Province of Samoiedig. 
III. Ruffian Tartary. 


Samoiedig lies partly in the European Ruſſia, and partly on the 
Hſiatic Side : But the Manners and Cuſtoms being fo nearly the 
ſame as the qther Aſiatic Provinces, we ſhall conſider it as in that 
Part. As for the Ruſſian Tartary, though it is but a late Con- 
queſt of the Czar of Ruſſia, from the much greater Country of 
Aſiatic Tartary, we {hall deſcribe it under that Head; and there- 
fore ſhall' proceed to treat of them in the preceding Order. 

The Kingdom of Siberia extends from North to South 13 De- 
grees, and comprehends the moſt Northern Part of the Ruſſan 
Empire in Ia: It is bounded on the Weſt by Ruſſia in Europe, 
ſeparated by a Ridge of high Mountains, reaching from Mount 
Caucaſus to the Northern Ocean: —— On the North, by 
the ſame Ocean, or frozen Sea: On the Eaſt, by the Topame 
Qcean, and Part of Great Tartary ; ſo that Siberia, according 
to the preſent Limits of it, may he computed to be about 1009 
German Leagues from Eaſt to Weſt, and about 400 from North 
to South, taken it in its utmoſt Extent, and, including a the 


Pro 
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Provinces towards the South-eaſt, is within a few Day's Journey. 

of the great Wall of China. . | 

Mr. Templeman makes Muſcovy, Tartary, and Siberia, to con- 

tin 2200000 ſquare Miles; to be in Length 3150, and in 

Breadth 1 500. 

| Various have been the Attempts made to aſcertain the Limits, 
deſcribe the Inhabitants, and Produce of this vaſt Tract, and, 
eſpecially, to find out a North-eaſt Paſſage to the North-weſt 
Coaſt of America, Expeditions for theſe Purpoſes were under- 
taken at the Command of the immortal Emperor Peter the Great, 
who, during his Reſidence in Holland, in 1717, was requeſted 
to intereſt himſelf in this Aﬀair, by thoſe who were fond of new 
Diſcoveries z and he then drew up Orders with his own Hand, 
and delivered them to the Admiral in Chief, Count Feder 

raxin. 

m_ that Time it was not known at the imperial Court, nor 
even in the remoteſt Parts of Siberia, what had been done, or 
diſcovered ſeventy Years before, by Voyages from Fatutzk to 
the North-eaſtward of the Regions of Siberia. The North-eaft 
Iſthmus of Siberia, commonly called Tſchukotzko: Neſs, had been 
failed round long before the Ruſſians had reached as far as Kamt- 
ſeatta ; and from this Navigation it had been decided, that there 
was no Connection between Aſa and North America: But this 
remarkable Diſcovery had remained a Secret, but for ſome fu- 
ture Expeditions by Order of the ſaid Emperor, confirming the 


Kamiſtatha : In the former of which Places, Capt. Berring in- 
forms us, were found, in the Archieves of the Town, an ori- 
ginal Writing deſcribing that Voyage, with - Circumſtances 
which leave no Room to doubt of it. The Expedition un- 
dertaken by Capt. T/chirikow, in 1741, furniſh ſome new Diſ- 
coveries on the North-weſt Coaſt of North America, of Cape St. 
Elias, and of a Variety of other Iſles, diſcovered by Capt. Ber- 
ring, in the Sea of Kamt/katka, on one of which he was unhap- 
pily caſt away and loft his Life, and is therefore ſince called Ber- 
ring's ſe, All theſe Ifles, about 13 in Number, lye in the Sea 
of Kamiſkatka, with the great South Sea, or pacific Ocean on 
the South. F rom ſome of the many Expeditions we are 
ena 


Account of the three Ruſſian Ships that ſailed from Jakutzk to 
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enabled to borrow ſome Account of the Country and its Inlabi⸗ 
tants, which will occur in its proper Place. ö 
The Capital of Siberia is Tobolgſt, or Tobolſiy, Mruste at the 
Confluence of the Rivers Tobol and Irtiſt, on a'Hill-of a large 
Compaſs. The principal Inhabitants of this City” are A 
hammetan Tartars, who drive a good Trade, and carry their 
Merchandiſes acrofs Great Tartary quite to China. This 
City is fortified and garriſoned, and here are proper Magazines 
kept, under the Command of the J/aywades of the Province, 
who, for the moſt Part, reſide here; Hither the Tribute of the 
whole Country is ſent, and put under his Care, who keeps a | 
ſtrong Guard, and carries it with a ſevere Hand towards the 
Inhabitants. - This is I:kewife the Mart for the moſt yalu- 
able Commodities brought from Moſcovy, Tartary, and other 
Countries; by which Means here are great Plenty of Proviſions, 
and very cheap: An hundred Weight of Rice is fold for fix- 
teen Pence, and a Sturgeon of 40ʃb. Weight for 5d: or 64.—— 
Here are fevera} public Edifices for civil and ecclefiaſtical Judi- 
cature; and there are, fince the late Czar Peter the Great, ma- 
ny good Regulations for the Utility and Advantage of travelling 
Perſons, proper Officers being appointed to provide Carriage, or 
Methods of Conveyance for themſelves and Effects on equitable 
Terms. The Methods of conveying Goods is by Car- 
riages, Boats, Sc. in the Summer, and on Sleds in the Win- 
ter: Theſe Sleds are ſmall, and drawn by Dogs; and uſually 
carry about 200 Weight. e e No..: 
The Government of Afiatic Rvffia differs greatly, according 
to the different Situation of the Provinces, and the different 
Difpoſitions of the Inhabitants : Thoſe which are adjacent to 
Ruſſia in Europe are, in a conſiderable Degree, ſubje& to the 
Laws of Aſiatic Ru/jia; and in ſeveral of their principal 
trading Towns, whilſt other remote Provinces pay only a'Fii- 
bute as an Acknow]edgment of their SubjeRion ; and others on- 
ly oblige themſelves to go out to War at the Emperor's'Com- 
mand, : 8 
This Country is chiefly inhabited by People of the Tartarian Race ; 
and theſe, according to their different Cantons and Tribes, 
have been called by different Names. Siberia is à Name given 
to the Country, ſince it was conquered by the Czar about the 
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Year 
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Vear 1597 lit is ſaid to have that Name, as being, from its 
Iaclemency, made a Priſon, or Receptacle for Perſons baniſn- 
el for Crimes, or at the deſpotic Pleaſure of the Czar). - They 
are 2 Pagan People, for the moſt Part, and very numerous, ſi- 
tuate along the River Luna, and conſiſt of the following Tribes, 
vis. I. Boro Ganiſta; 2. Baitung iti; 3. Bady's; 4. Jock- 
Sym; 5. Menga; 6. Kangalas; . Namin; 8. Batbraſti: 
9. Lugo; 10. Bolrgur; all which together make about 30, ooo 
Men, who pay ſome Tribute to the Ruſſians. They do not 
worſhip Bulkwans, or Idols carved in Wood, as formerly; but 
they offer Sacrifices to an inviſible God: Vet they have ſome 

Image of that Deity, according to their vulgar Apprehenſions : 
This Image they hang upon a Tree, and place round it the 
gkins of ſeveral curious Animals. Each Tribe have their Image, 
and their Prieſt, and retain many ſuperſtitious Cuſtoms. Some 
Trees they look upon to be ſacted, which, for that Reaſon, 
they adorn with Pieces of Iron, Braſs, Copper, Bells, and a 
Variety of other Trinkets. As ſoon as the Fields begin to he 
green, they chuſe a-pleaſant Spot of Ground, where there is a 
fine Tree, and there ſacrifice Horſes, Oxen, Cc. as [a new 
Year's Offering: Hither they bring a Liquor which they call 
Cumiſes, and eat and drink to great Exceſs for many Days : 
They eat Bread when they can get it; but it is no uſual Part of 
their Diet, becauſe they neither Sow, nor Plant; but procure 
leveral neceſſary Commodities by Traffic with other Nations: 
They are very fond of ſmoaking Chineſe Schaar, or Tobacco, 
for which they truck with the Rufſians + In February and March 
is their Harveſt, when the Sap riſes in the Trees; for. then 
they go into the Woods, cut down young Pine-trees, and take 
off the inner Bark, which they catry home and dry fon their 
Winter Proviſion they bruife,it, and when very dry will beat 
1 to a fine Powder, boil it in Milk, and eat it together. with 
dned Fiſh, They ſhift their Habitations in the ſame Man- 
ner as the old Tabo/ſtian Tartars did: Their Winter Houſes are 
Square, made of Beams and Planks, the Roofs covered with a 
hard Sort of Earth, or Clay, to keep them dry; but theig Fite- 
place is in the. Middle of the Room; and a Hole is left at the 
Top for the Smoak to go out. Their Summer - houſes are 
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Uſe or Ornament; but Birch is the principal Kind of Wand, 
the Bark of which furniſhes them with various Utenſils. This 
People buy and fell their Wives, as it is cuſtomary among the 
Tartars and Aſtiacts, where the Bridegroom is obliged to purchaſe 
Cerethony is maling 
merry at each other's Houſes, They bury their Dead 
many Ways: The moſt eminent among them pitch upon a fine 
Tree, and denominate it their Burying-place j and when the 
| Are put into 
his Grave. Some put the Corpſe upon a Board, and cover it 
with an Horſe's Hide: Some are left in their Hutts, fa- 
ſtening it up as cloſe as poſſible ; Others are cartied out 
to ſome Mount, ſcarce put under Ground, and ate generally de- 
voured by wild Dogs. | | 
Their Language bares ſome Affinity to the Crim Tarter:, and 
a Conformity to the Tongues of the Bratti, the Kirgafi, and the 
Sajantzian Tartars ; and they pretty commonly talk the Mongs- 
lian and Kalmukian Tongues, as they are near Neighbours. 
All theſe Tribes principally occupy the North-eaſt of this 
Country, whereof the Town of Jatutzk is the Capital, ſituate 
about 100 German Miles from the frozen Sea, where there te- 


U 

ſides a Governor- general. | 4 
The Alx of this Kingdom is fo extreme cold, for the greater WM it 
Part of the Year, that the Inhabitants ſuffer greatly, living al- flo 
moſt wholly by Hunting, and killing with their Bow a Variety of 
of wild Beaſts that are bred in this Country, and cloth themſelves Te 
with the furred Skins. | f | C2 
The So1L is, for the greateſt Part, barren. The more tem lan 
perate is ſometimes cultivated, and produces Corn, notwith- 62 
ſtanding it lies ſo far North, and much more might be produ- the 
ced; for whatever Grain is ſown, thrives apace; but the Straw 100 
never exceeds 6 Inches in Le : For as ſoon as the Com Ga 
peeps out of the Ground, it immediately ſhoots into Ear, and we 
ripens in fix Week's Time: The Reaſon of this is, the Sun is ing 
hardly ever below the Horizon in Summer, but affords its che- und 
riſhing Warmth, both Night and Day, to the Ground: And Proc 
what is moſt obſervable, during the whole Time, it does not Witte 
Rain; but the Earth is of a fat, moiſt Nature, ſupplying the led 
Roots with ſufficient Nouriſhment below, while the Sun ir } 
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kates what is out of the Ground: And this is the Cauſe of ſo 
quick an Harveſt. On the other Hand, thoſe Places that are 
ſtuated more Weſtward do not enjoy this Advantage, the high 
icy Mountains of the Iſland of Nova Zembla being juſt oppoſite to 
them. At the Foot of ſome of their Mountains are ſome fenny, _ 
marſhy Grounds, which yield good Paſture; and here are ſome 
ery good Horſes bred, who will ſcrape away the Snow to come 

it the Graſs, and eat alſo of the Buds of Birch and Aſpen, and 
grow fat and ſleik. — More Weſtward, there runs a River 
clled 1/i/gui, near the Head of which there is a Vulcano. 
There are a Variety of Rivers and Lakes, producing Plenty of 
Fiſh of the more common Kinds, eſpecially Sturgeon. 9 


I, The Province of SAMOIEDIA. 


This Province, lies on the North of Siberia from Archangel 
quite to the ¶iatic Tartary, the moſt Northern Part of the N 
ſun Empire, bounded on the North by the Northern Ocean, 
the River Oby on the Eaſt, and the Rippean Mountains on the 
Wet. 7 1 

The People are called Samoieds, which, in the Ruſſian Lan- 
gage, ſignifies Men-eaters, probably from their ſavage and bar» 
barous Nature, but as to their being Canibals, or Men-eaters, 
It appears to be a vulgar Error, which has been ſufficiently ex- 
floded in modern Hiftory, They not only eat Meat raw, but 

of any Kind; they eat dried Fiſh inſtead of Bread, have no 
Towns or Villages to reſide in, but live in Herds of Tents, or 
Caverns, according to the Seaſon of the Year, and, like Lap- . 
enters, wander from Place to Place, ſeeking out for the beſt _ 
Game for themſelves and Paſture for their Rein Deer, which is 
the only Beaſt of Service, and carry them in Sleds for more than 


* 100 Miles a Day: They lodge in Tents made of the Skins of the 
n Game they kill; they are accounted excellent Archers; for they 


re uained to it from their Childhood: In this Manner they live 
n dummer, and, in Winter, retire like Ferrets into their Dens 

under Ground, with ſuch Proviſion as they have been able to 
ure and preſerve for their Winter Support. In theſe Cells, 
they ſupply the Want of the Sun's Light by Lamps, which they 
ed with fetid Fiſh- oil. From this Account, no Wonder 
Vox. II. Dir Their 
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Their Complexions are of a dark greaſy Olive Hue, of coarſe, 
Features both Men and Women, which, with the Shortne(s of 
their Stature and Smallneſs of their Eyes, gives them a diſagree. 
able Aſpect. 
Nor does theit Dreſs help to rectify that Uncomelineſs, it con- 
fiſting of Deer-ſkins with the Fur outward for the Men, and 
different coloured Skins of leſs common Animals cloth the Wo- 
men from the Head to the Knees; to theſe they get Slips of 
red, yellow, or blue Cloth, by Way of Ornament: Their 
Hair is black, thick, and woolly ; ; ſome of the Women will 
plait their Hair and adorn it on each Side of their Face with ſome 
T rinkets of Braſs, or other Kinds ; but they are generally obli- 
.ged to wear a warm furred Cap, —- and their Stockings and 
Peticoats are of furred Skins. On their Feet they wear a Kind 
of Skates, with which they ſlide on the Snow and Ice with great 
Eaſe and Swiftneſs. They are commonly ſtrong and active, of 
a healthy and hardy Conſtitution, 
In their Marriages, the Ceremony of Courting and Wedding 

is very ealy, If a Man fancies a Woman, and can purchaſe 
her of her Parents, for which three or four Rein Deer is looked 
upon as a good Price for a Woman, whom he may ſend back 
if ſhe do not pleaſe him, but muſt loſe the Dowry ; and they can 
purchaſe as many as they pleaſe. 
They have very imperfect Notions of a Supreme Being who 
governs the World: They worſhip the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
and even ſome Sorts of Birds. Some of them are much given | 
to Idolatry; but in this they are ſomewhat altered by the Inter- 
diction of Governors: They have Chiefs among them, to whom 
they pay a Kind of Tribute, beſides what they bring ſor the 
Czar : They are moſt of them under Maytbodes ſometimes, ac- 
tording to their particular Tribes, of which there are a great 
any, and a Diverſity in their Language too, more than intheir 


. 
III. Rvuss1A TakTARY.. 


; This is a very large Country, lying on the South of Mujer, 
between the Borders of that Empire and the Sea of Hof and the 
Blark Sea. The Mouth af the River Den or Tanais is its . 
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Boundary, and the River Niger the Weſtern: Its Length i is 
about 390 Miles from Eaſt to Weſt, but "= Dreadth i is not fo 
much. 
* Though the So1t. of this Country if fertile and rich, and was 

anciently well cultivated by ſeveral Colonies of Greeks, there is 
now only one City or Town, vix. Azor, or Aso p-. 
The Inhabitants are, for the moſt Part, a fierce, wild, rude, 
uncultivated People; they reſide in Tents moveable at their 
Pleaſure, and live as theit fiſhing or their hunting enables them. 
Others indeed have ſome Notion of Agriculture, which they 
have ſhewn themſelves very tractable to learn; and their Riches 
conſiſts in Camels, Horſes, Oxen, Cows, and Sheep : And to- 
wards the Winter they flock in great Numbers to A/racan, to 
provide themſelves with what they want, and, upon that Occa- 
ſion, the Governor of that City cauſes Arms to be diſtributed to 
them for their Defence againſt the Kalmucks and other Tartars, 
who, as ſoon as the Rivers are frozen, invade and plunder the 
Countries of their Neighbours: But their Arms they muſt re- 
turn in the Spring; for it is not thought ſafe for a People of 
their Diſpoſition to be allowed to keep them. They are 
divided into ſeveral Hordes, each of which has a particular Go- 
vernor, whom they ſtile a Aurſe. One or two of theſe Murſes 
are generally detained at A/tracen, as Hoſtages, for the Fidelity 
of that People: They were formerly Tributary, or Allies to the 
Turks; but the late Czar Peter I. conquered a great Part of this 
Country, and many of the Inhabitants who were Adohammedans 
have embraced the Greet Religion. Though they are now in a 
Manner ſubje& to the Ruſſians, they pay very little Tribute, but 
are under an Obligation to take up Arms whenever the Czar 
requires it, which they do with a great Deal of Pleaſure ; for, 
like all the other Mohammedan Tartars, they are very eager af- 
ter Plunder, They c. can raiſe 20,000 8 5 and r o 6 on 
Horſeback. 
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IV. Tho Ruſſian - Ladkand,: | | ? 


Ruſſian Lapland is bounded on the North by the Northin 
Ocean ; on the Eaſt and South by the White Sea, which forms 
there a ſpacious Gulph, and by the River Zeloticza, which diſ- 
charges itſelf into it on the Eaſt- ſide of the Kierni; and on the 

: Dd da Weſt 
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Weſt it hath the Daniſh Lapland. It is farther divided into thips 
Parts, according to their Situation, whereof one is called Man- 
rumanſboi, or Maritime Leporia ; Terrſboi, or Inland Leporig; 
and Belamoręſtei. The firſt is ſituate on the North, and Faſt 
Sides, having the Norwegian, or Daniſh Lapland on the North. 
welt; the Swediſh on the Weſt ; Belerſmareſboi on the South. 
eaſt; and Terreſtai on the South and South- weſt. tr 

The whole Territory is woody, otherwiſe barren and moun— 
tainous ; the AIR extremely cold, the Inhabitants rude and 
ignorant, as we can well conceive : But as we have given an 
Account of Lapland in Europe, p. 86, the Similarity there is be- 
tween them render a farther Deſcription unneceſſary, 


Nova ZEMBLAa, 


A Name given to this late diſcovered Trac, which, in the 
Ruſſian Language, ſignifies New Land, is ſeparated from the 
Northern Part of Muſcovy by the Streight Yeigatz, or Mygatai, the 
Dutch call it Strait Jan Naſſau, it lies in Lat. 70 00: The 
Land that forms this Streight is a Promontory, advancing South- 
ward From the main Country, which is ſuppoſed to extend itſelf 
much farther North; but it is not yet known, whether it be an 
Iſland, or joined to the Continent, either of Greenland on the 
Weſt, or of Tartary on the Eaſt ; and ſome are of Opinion, 
that if it were not for the exceſſive Cold and deep Snows,. which 
render that Country uninhabitable, it might be poſſible to travel 
to one or to the other by Land: But the Contrary ſeems to have 
appeared to ſome of our Navigators, who endeavoured to find 
a Paſlage through thoſe Streights into Cathay and Ching. 

This Country was firſt diſcovered by the Engliſb, Anno 1553 
when Captain Hugh Willoughby ſailed thither with three Vellels, 
and advanced, from the North Part of Finmark, as far North 
as the 724 Degree of Latitude, where he thought he had de- 
ſcried this Land; but being obliged, through Streſs of Weather, 
to put into a Port of Lapland, be there periſhed with Cold. 
After him, Captain Burroxghs, and other Engliſh and Dutch Navi - 
gators, were in hopes of finding out the North · eaſt Paſſage; but 
the Coldneſs of the Climate, and the Mountains of Snow which 
covered that whole Country, preyented their making any great 
Diſcoveries. Some Dutchmen wintered there, Ln 1 * 
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found the Cold fo exceſſive, that it was with great Difficulty 
they kept themſelves alive till the Summer ; they ſaw no Sun 
from January 4, to June 24; nor had any Light but what the 
Moon gave them, from the firſt to the laſt Quarter, in which 
ſhe ſhone by Day as well as Night. The Account they gave 
of it was, that the People are of low Stature, yet well ſett, un- 
civilized, and idolatrous, werſhiping the Sun and Moon and 
wooden Idols: The Country, for the moſt Part, laid under 
Snow and Ice; and, upon digging 2 or 3 Feet into the Earth, 
they found the Ice as hard as Marble: Which ſufficiently ſhews 
how impraCticable it would be for Ships to make any Attempts 
of wintering there in Caves dug under Ground, as the few Na- 
tres generally do. There are, notwithſtanding the extreme 
Cold, many wild Creatures, ſuch as white Bears, Foxes, ſome 
little Creatures like Rabirs, but no bigger than large Rats, and 
ſome Larks, and a great Plenty of Penguins, the Skins of which, 
with the Feathers outward, ſerve for their Clothing as well as 
the Carcaſs for Food. The Variety of Animals that breed in 
this cold Climate furniſh the Inhabitants with the principal Part 
of their Food, as they are enabled, by their killing thoſe Ani- 
mals in Summer, to. lay up for Winter's Darkneſs and Cold: 
And, upon the Whole, it appears, that they are by, Nature 
formed for that Clime, where Providence hath caſt their Lot. 
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Th GzxoGRarny and NATURAL HisToRY 
of ChINA. . 


HE Eurixz of CHina is called, by the Weſtern Mor- 
guls, Catay; by the Tartar, Mantcheoux, Nican Courou, 
nd, by the Chineſe, Tchong hout; ſo that it is very difficult to 
ind out the true Cauſe of the Appellation given to it by the Eu- 
pennt. Howgver, it is ſaid, the firſt Royal Family cauſed it to be 
alled Jan, or Tar gin; and hence the Latin Name Sina; by the 
Engliſh and Spaniards, Ching; by the /talians, Cina: But the 
luference in the Pronunciation is very ſmall. 
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China is bounded on the North by Tartaty, from which it i 
parted by the famous Chineſe Wall; and on the Eaſt by the 
Eaftern, or Chineſe Ocean ; on the South by the Southern, or 
Indian Sea; and on the Weſt by a vaſt ſandy Deſart and a long, 
Ridge of inacceſſible Mountains, which divide it from Weftern 
Turtary and the Kingdom of Tibet, &c. 

Cuix A, from North to South, is of greater Extent than 
Tartary, but not quite ſo broad if meaſured from Eaſt to Weſt; 
yet the narroweſt Part of all is 360 Leagues, of 20 to a Degree, 
and its Extent from the Fortreſs of Caypim in the Province of 
Peking, ſituate under the 40th Degree to the moſt Southern 
Part of the Iſland of Haynan, under the 19th Degree of N. Lat, 
is 21 Deg. from North to South. 

As China extends ſo far from South to North as from the Se- 
cond to the fifth Climate, ſo muſt its Temperature vary accord- 
ingly. The Difference of the Length of its Days is little more 
than four Hours, the Longeſt in the moſt Northern Parts being 
about fourteen Hours and three Quarters, and the Shorteſt in 
the moſt Southern about ten Hours and three Quarters: It is, 
However, generally reckoned very moderate, except towards 
the North, where it is very piercing, not ſo much from ity 
Northern Site as from the Ridges of Mountains that intercept 
thoſe Parts, being very high, and covered with Snow even in 
thoſe Parts which run under the Tropics ; the Winds that blow 
from the mountainous Parts make it extremely cold for 3 or 4 
Months in the Winter. The Southern Part js hot and 
dry, the nearer they draw toward the Tropic, or extend beyond 
3t: But it may be faid of the Chineſe, their Induſtry and Skill 
by levelling ſome Mountains, have leſſened the Cold in ſome 
Parts; and by cooling Grotto's, Groves, Qc. alleviated the 
Heat in others. SY EE {17.1309 

This Empire is divided into fifteen Provinces, viz» * . 
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Hu quaxg, © S/ chuen, 

Ho nan, Quang tog, 
Shan ton, Quang fi | 
Shan ft, Yun nan, 

Shen fi, Au chew. * 
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Thoſe of Shan fi, Shen fi, and Peche li, lie by the Side of the 
mous Wall that ſeparates it from Tartary on the North 
Thoſe of Chang tong, Xiang nan, of Che kiang, and of Fo hen, 
re ſituated on the Coaſt of the Eaſtern Sea: - Thoſe of 
Quang tong, of Quang ſi, of Yan nan, and of Se chuen, are the 
Bounds of the South and Weſt; and the Middle is occupied by 
thoſe of Ho nan, Hu quang, Quey chew, and Kiang ſi, Every 
Province is ſubdivided into a certain Number of Juriſdictions, 
called, by the Chineſe, Fou; on which depend others of much 
es Extent, termed, Tcheou and Kien, The Preſidents of the 
former have the Appellation of Tchi fou, and of the latter Tche 
hem and Tchi hien. In the larger Cities one or more reſide, 
who take the utmoſt Care to preſerve good Order in their pro- 
ger Diſtricts. | 
The Capital City of the whole Empire is PEKING, or Can 
TIEN FOU, famous for its Extent, Strength, Populouſneſs, and 
Riches. 
The ordinary Reſidence of the Emperors is fituated in a very” 
fuitful Plain, 20 Leagues diſtant from the great Wall: It is 
called Peking, or, the Court of the North. This City properly 
conſiſts of two Cities, that which contains the Emperor's Pa- 
lace is called Sin tching 3 the new City is alſo called the Tartars 
City, becauſe the Houſes were' given to the Tartars when the 
preſent Monarchy was eſtabliſhed. : TheSecond is named 
Lo tching, the old City: As likewiſe the Chineſe City, 
is principally occupied by them. The Walls of theſe two 
Cities differ much in their Height, Breadth, and Beauty: Thoſe 
df Peking are grand, and worthy of the Capital of the greateſt 
Empire; but the other is much worſe. The Gates of 
tlis City, which are nine in Number, have a double Pavillion, 
built alike on the Plat-form of the Wall, and furniſhed with 
Artillery. The Streets of this City are ſtrait, at leaſt a 
League in Length, and about 120 Feet wide, with Shops for 
tte moſt Part on each Side the Way: But the Houſes are for the 
molt Part low. All the Streets extend from one Gate to 
tte other, have ſeveral Corps de Garde to keep good Order, to 
event Diſturbances, or take Aggreſſors into Cuſtody. 5 
The little Streets, which croſs the Greater, have Gates in the 
Manger of Lattice, which do not prevent ſeeing all that paſs a- 
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long, and they do not ſuffer any Perſon to paſs in the Night un. 
leſs they have very important Buſinefs, even the Emperor's Sec. 
vants are not allowed to paſs unexamined; by Means of this 
ſtrict Diſcipline, Peace, Silence, and Safety reign throughout 
the City. | 
The Palace is a prodigious Heap of great Buildings, of vaſt 
Courts and Gardens. Though the Architecture of the imperial 
Palace is entirely different from the European, yet it ſtrikes the 
Eye by the Grandeur and regular Diſpoſition of the Apartments, 
and by the Structure of the Roofs, which have four Sides, and 
riſe very high, covered with varniſhed Tiles of a beautiful Vel- 
low : All the Apartments, with their Courts, are ſurrounded 
by Galleries, and ranged one after the other in regular Order, 
form one entire Structure extremely grand and magnificent. To 
which, the Terraſſes on which they are built contribute not a 
little to give them the Air of Grandeur. The Hal! is a- 
bout 130 Feet Jong, and almoſt ſquare : The Ceiling is carved 
Work japaned green ; the Pillars, the Pavement, the Furni- 
ture, &c. richly decorated. The Throne, which is in 
the Midit of the Hall, conſiſts of a lofty Alcove, very neat, but 
not magnificent. The Court which is before this Impe- 
rial Hall is at leaſt 300 Feet long, and 250 wide: Upon the 
Gallery which ſurrounds it are the Emperor's Magazine of all 
valuable Goods. There are likewiſe Palaces for Princes 
of the Blood. The Tribunals of the Sovereign Juriſdic- 
tion are alſo of great Extent : The fix Principal are, Firſt, Vir 
li; pou, that of the Mandrins, who are to govern the People. 
The Second, Hou pou, who ſuperintends the Tribute. 
Third, Li pou, who maintains the Cuſtoms and Rights of the 
Empire. The Fourth, Ping pou, who have the Care of the 
Troops, Poſt-roads, c. —— The Fifth, King pou, who de- 
termines all criminal Caſes. The laſt, Kong pou, who 
has the Inſpection of all public Works. Theſe ſix Courts do not 
intermeddle in the Affairs of Government, The Temples in 
this City are likewiſe very numerous and magnificent. 
The Emperor's Authority is abſolute and almoſt unlimited: 
He diſpoſes of all Offices at his Pleaſure ; and a Prince of the 
Imperial Blood cannot uſe the Title, nor receive the Honours 


of his Rank, without the Emperor's Permiſſion : And if bag 
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#chaviour does fot anſwer the Expectations of the Public, he 
Joſes his Quality and Revenues by the Emperor's Order, and is 
only diſtinguiſhed afterward by a yellow Girdle, which is worn 
both by Men and Women of the imperial Family who are pen- 
ſoned out of the Royal Treaſury. There is no Limits nor Re- 
medy againſt the Abuſe of Power or Authority, but by Way of 
Remonſtrance; for this Purpoſe, the Laws have eſtabliſhed 
public Cenſors, whoſe Buſineſs it is to admoniſh the Emperor 
by Petitions, which are diſperſed through the Empire: Some- 
times, as it is natural to ſuppoſe, it may be attended with ſome 
Advantage to the Public; but oftener anſwers no End at all, 
not being taken the leaſt Notice of. But it muſt be acknow- 
edged, that many, and even the principal Part of their Laws, 
are founded on Principles of Juſtice and Equity, and very ſtrict 
Regard is had to the due Execution of thoſe Laws. So that, 
perhaps, the good Order and Regularity maintained is not 
equalled, or ſurpaſſed by many of the European Nations. ; 

The political Government of China entirely turns on the 
Duty of Parents to their Children, and of Children to their 
parents. The Emperor is called, the Father of the Em- 
pire; the Viceroy is Father of the Province over which 
he preſides; and the Mandarin, of the City that he governs. 
Upon this general Principle are founded, the great Veneration 
and ready Obedience that the Chineſe render the Officers who 
fiſt the Emperor to ſupport the Weight of Government. 
Here are ſix ſupreme Courts for the Adminiſtration of public Af- 
fairs, and four ſubordinate Tribunals; none of theſe Tribunals 
have an abſolute Power in Matters brought before them, but 
there lies an Appeal to otie of the higher Courts : But nothing 
1s more remarkable, or conducive to Juſtice and Oeconomy in 
their Government, than the Care they take to name an Officer 
Who is to obſerve all that paſſes in every Tribunal, and take 
Cognizance of the Conduct of the Mandarin, as well as others, 
and report the Faults, if he obſerves any, to the Emperor. No- 
thing eſcapes their Vigilance; nay, according to the Laws of 
that Empire, they are not to except even the Emperor himſelf; 
but he may be admoniſhed, and adviſed, wherein he is thought 
to ſtand in Need of it. Theſe Sort of Inſpectors are exceedingly 
. Creaded ; and ſome have Courage and Reſolution to accuſe Prin- 
Vor. II. n ces, 
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> Brother, or Nephew to be ſubordinate Mandarin, where his 


= 


ces, Grandees, and Tartarian Viceroys; and ſome, for Babe. 
ry, have been degraded from their Dignity, and reduced to the 
Condition of common Wardens. There is, at Peking, a Tri- 
bunal eſtabliſhed for inſpecting the Affairs of the Emperor: But 
that does not interfere with the former. We ſhall only obſerye 
farther, what profound Venezation and unbounded Submiſfion 
'they pay to their Mandarins, whom they look upon as the Em. 
peror's Repreſentative : They never ſpeak to him, but upon 
their Knces, when he is ſeated on his Fribunal of Juſtice: At 
other "Times, he never appears in Public without a great Atten- 
dance, and a majeſtic Train: He is likewiſe pompouſly clad, 
and his Countenance grave and ſevere ; four Men carry him in 
an open guilded Chair, if it be Summer; but, in Winter, it is 
richly covered, preceded by ail the Officers of his Tribunals 
with Caps and Dreſſes of extraordinary Grandeur, who are 
preceded by Kettle-drums, to the End that People may be ap- 
prized of his coming, and, upon his Approach, muſt withdraw 
on one Side, and ſtand in the moſt humble and ſubmiſſive Poſ- 
ture. The Grandeur and Dignity of their Mandarins is politi- 
cally intended to preſerve their Authority and Influence over the 
People, and a due Decorum in their reſpective Provinces and 
Cities; for which Purpoſe, they adopt and: purſue ſeveral wiſe 
Maxims and Rules, with regard to the Choice and Oeconomy 
of thoſe Mandarins. Their Laws preſcribe, that no Perſon 
ſhall have the Office of a Mandarin in the Province, or City 
where he or his Father and Relatives reſide; nor continue that 
Office ordinarily more than three Years in one Place, that no 
Acquaintance, or extraordinary Friendſhip may miſlead, or bials | 
bim; and they are ſo nice, that they will not permit a Son, ot 


Brother, Uncle, &c. are ſuperior Mandarins : Not will 
they permit that they ſhould be in any Employments and Offices 
connected, or dependent on one another, Every three 
Years, they make a general Review of all the Mandarins in the 
Empire, and enquire into the good or bad Qualities they have 
for Government: Purſuant to which, they raiſe to a higher De- 
gtee, or Place in a lower one, or deprived intirely of his Office: 
And for two Months after, the Viceroy ſees that Nobody ad- 


mits of any Viſits, nor receives any Letters of . 
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iter the Regulation: — The Viceroy, at other Times, taking 
his Tour, unawares, to ſee that they faithſully execute their Of- 
ice, Theſe Kinds of Viſits are a conſiderable Check upon their 
Conduct, Beſides this, the CMneſe Gazette, which is publiſhed” - 
every Day at Peking, is of great Ule to regulate their Con- 
4: It contains nothing but the Affairs of Government; it 
mentions the Names of the Mandarins that have been depri- 
ved of their Offices, and for what Reaſon 3 one, perhaps, 
for being negligent in gathering the Emperor's Tributes, or 
for embezzling it; another, becauſe he was too indulgent, 
or ſevere in his Puniſhment : This, for Oppreſſion; that, for 
want of Talents to govern as he ought, Cc. The 
Names of ſuch as are advanced to that Dignity in their ſtead, 
the Calamities that have happened in each Province. 
al new Orders that are to be obſerved for the Prevention of 
thoſe Evils: And this is never publiſhed before it has been 
preſented to the Emperor. In ſhort, the Chineſe Gazette is 
uſeful to inſtrut the Mandarins how they ought to govern, ' 
and, at the ſame Time, lets the Empire in general ſee the Care 
or Neglect of the Legiſlator, or the Executors of the Laws 
reſpefting the Empire. To conclude, the Laws prohibit 
the Mandarins the greater Part of common Diverſions ; ' they 
re not permitted to uſe any kind of Gaming, to affift at any 
public Aſſemblies, nor to ſee a Play, but at certain Times; 
ad even frequent private Viſits would expoſe them to Cenſure, 
ad hazard their loſing their Office. | 


RELIGION. 


There are three principal Seats in the Empire of China, 
dia. the Sect of the Learned, who follow. the Doctrine of the 
ancient Books, and look upon Confucius as their Maſter, — 
The ſecond are, the Diſciples of Lao Kien, which conſiſts of 
itle elſe than wild extravagant Fancies The third are 


ladlators, and worſhip the Divinity called Fo, or Foe, whoſe 


Opinions were tranflated from India into China in the fuſt 
Century after Chriſt, . ee wir 
The firſt of theſe, which chiefly claim our Notice, as ap- 
ſears from one of their Canonical Books, worſhip the ſupreme _ 
| Ee e 2 Be- 
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Being by the Name of Tien, or, firſi Being, the Father of the 
People, the Principle of all Nature, abſolutely independent, 
Almighty, All-knowing, who watches over the Conduct of 
the Univerſe, and permits nothing to be acted contrary to his 
Will, who is Holy without Partiality, ſupremely Juſt, and a 
Rewarder of Virtue in Mankind : But their Notions of the 
Reaſons of the Introduction of natural Evil into the World, 
and the Commiſſion of ſo much Immorality, is quite vague 
and foreign to what we, as Chriſtians, profeſs to Belief... 
As an Inſtance of which, we may mention a remarkable Story 
in the Hiſtory of one of their Emperors, Tchingtang. That af. 
ter a long Draught and Scarcity, this Emperor offered Sacti- 
fices to appeaſe the Wrath of Heaven, without ſucceſs : When 
he diveſted himſelf of his imperial Enfigns, and went with 
the Grandees of the Court to a certain Mountain, where, 
with Bare-head and naked Foot, he proſtrated himſelf before the 
ſupreme Lord of the Univerſe, ſaying, Lord, all the Sacrifices 
that I have offered to-implore thy Clemency have been in vain, 
and therefore it is doubtleſs I myſelf have drawn-down Mi- 
ſeries upon my People: Dare I aſk, what my Fault is? Is 
it the Magnificence of my Palace, the Delicacies of my Table, 
or is it the Number of my Concubines, which, however, the 
Laws allow me? I am dcfirous of repairing all theſe Faults, 
by Modeſty, Frugality, and Temperance : and if this is not 
ſufficient, I offer myſelf as a Victim to Juſtice; Let me be 
puniſhed, and my People be ſpared. I ſhall be content that 
the Thunder-bolt be aimed at my Head, if at the ſame Time 
the Rain fall upon the Plains, that there may be a Remedy 
for the Miſeries of the Empire.” His Prayer was heard, 
the Air was darkened with Clouds, refreſhing Showers watered 
the Earth, and afterwards produced a plentiful Harveſt 
Hence it appears that, from the Foundation of the Empire, 
the ſupreme Being was the Obje& of their Worſhip. — 
If the ancient Teachers of the Chineſe Doctrine are compared 
with the Heathen Sages, there will appear a great Difference 
between them : the latter taught Virtue, to give themſelves a 
Superiority over the reſt of mankind : the Chmeſe Doctors, 2 
the ſame Time they inculcated the Canonical Books, obſerved, 
thernſelves, the ſame Laws, inforcing them by nel Examp 
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and ſtrove to free their moral Principles from thoſe Subtilties arid - 


Sophiſms ſo commonly uſed by others. Tis true, though they 
affirm that the ſupreme Being created all Things, they have 
not treated it ſo diſtinctly as to judge whether they mean a 
true Creation, a Production of all things out of nothing: 
But though they are ſilent with Regard to this, they have not 


affirmed it to be a Thing impoſſible; nor, like certain Greek 


Philoſophers, afſert, that the Matter of the Univerſe is Eter- 
nal. Nor do we find that they have treated explicitely 
concerning the Soul and its intermediate State, though they 
believe that Souls exiſt when the Body ceaſes to at: And 
they alſo believe the Certainty of Apparitions, which appears 
to have been the Opinion of their admired Philoſopher, Conſu- 
eius; but are extremely confuſed with Regard to the future 
Happineſs of good Men, or the Puniſhment of the Wicked. 
Having mentioned. Confucius, we ſhall juſt obſerve, that the 


whole Doctrine of this Philoſopher tended to reſtore hu- 


man Nature to its former Luſtre, and that firſt Beauty it had 


received from Heaven, and which had been ſullied by the 


Darkneſs of Ignorance and the Contagion of Vice. The 
Means he propoſed to attain it was, to obey the Lord of 
Heaven, to honour and fear him, to love our Neighbours, 
to conquer irregular Inclinations, never to take our Paſſions as 


the Rule of our Conduct, to ſubmit to Reaſon, to liſten to 


it in all Things, to do nothing, to ſay nothing, to think of 
nothing contrary to it. *Tis ſaid, his Actions never belied 
his Maxims; but that, by his Gravity, Modeſty, Mildneſs, 
Frugality, Contempt of earthly Enjoyments, and a continual 
Watchfulneſs over his Actions, he made himſelf much admired 
and adhered to; eſpecially as he diſcovered an Integrity ſupe- 


rior to Temptation, and unmoved by Perſecution and Diffi- 
culties: He was very zealous to propagate his moral Precepts, | 


and, for that Purpoſe, he wrote four Books, which are eſteem- 
ed by the Chineſe as a perfect Rule of Government: the Par- 


| ticulars of which may be ſcen more fully in Confucius's Life, 


inſerted in P. Du Halde's Hiſtory of China, vol. III. p. 293. 
Whether Chriſtianity was preached in this Empire ſo early 
as the Times of the Apoſtles, hath been a Matter of Con- 


troverſy among the Learned: that St. Thomas carried the Goſ- 


pel 
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pel inte Ethiopia, Perſia, and ſeveral other Parts of Indio, i 
not to be denied; but that he proceeded fo far as China we 
have no certain Proof, However, it appears to have been at. 
tempted to be introduced about the Year 782, and that it was 
received by the then reigning Monarch; but notwithſtanding 
it made ſome Progreſs at that Time, vet we find it was ſup- 
prefied by an Edict about the Year 845, and the Chriftian 
Priefts, and Chri//ians in general, obliged to renounce the pub. 
tic Exerciſe of it. A farther Attempt was made by Fa- 
ther Ricci in the ſeventeenth Century, and promiſed very great 
Succeſs from the Zeal of many Proſelites, and the Number of 
Churches eftabliſhed, : notvrithſtanding the zealous Oppoſition 
of the Bonzas, who left no Stone unturned to prevent the 
ſpreading of a new Religion which was fo contrary to their 
Paſſions and Intereſts. Hiſtory, indeed, mentions, ſeveral 
Circumſtances in which the divine Providence ſeems to have 
favoured the Promoters of Chriſtianity : But, notwithſtanding, 
we find the malicious and vigilant Efforts of the great Ene- 
mies of Chriſtianity ſucceſsfully prevailed ; inſomuch, that the 
moſt dicadful Perſecutions were praiſed againſt the Abettors of 
Cluittianity. And in the Year 1665, the Chriftian Religion 
was proſcribed as falſe and pernicious, and the Succeſſor of 


Ricci, Father Adom, and ſeveral others, were condemned to be 


ſtrangled. Providence, however, ſeemed to interpoſe, to pre- 
vent the implacable Rigour of their Adverſaries; and, when 
the Sentence was to be read and confirmed in the great Court 
of the Mandarins, a ſudden Earthquake ſhook the Hall, and 
diſperſed the Aﬀembly, which, with other concomitant Circum- 
ſtances, tended to open the Eyes of the unjuſt Judges, and con- 
vince them that Heaven intcceſted itſelf in Favour of the Pri- 
ſoners, and they were immediately ſet at Liberty. However 
thoſe good Fathers did not ſo far truſt to thoſe Miracles, as 
to omit other Means to recommend themſelves and their Reli- 
gion to the Chineſe Nation, and this had, in good Meaſure, 
the deſired Effect, and Chriſtianity made a conſiderable Pro- 
greſs through many of its Provinces, and might, in all proba- 
bility, have proved much greater and more laſting. had not the 
unhappy Diviſions which began to reign among the ſeveral 
Orders of thoſe Mifonaries, and the Perſecutions which the Je- 
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ſuits raiſed againſt Cardinal Temmen and other Fellaw-la- 


bourers, for too freely cenſuring their ſhameful Compliance, 
aud that of their" Proſelites to ſome Pagan Rites, put a ſtop 
t it. Thoſe Rites was a' Kind of Worſhip which the CH 
we pay to the Souls of their Anceſtors, of ſome of their great 
Monarchs and eminent Men. and eſpecially to their great Phi- 


we are told, is ſtiled, by the Philoſophers and Literat, civil 
Worſhip. The Jeſuits laid hold of this Diſtinction, if they 
were not the real Authors of it, and alledged-to the Pope, 
that this being eſtabliſhed by Law, it could not be diſpenſed 
with without manifeſt Prejudice to the ſpreading of Chriſtia- 
nity; and that paid to the Souls of their Anceſtors was {6 
deeply rooted in the Chineſe Nation, that few, if any, would 
care to become Chriſtians if they were to be deprived of that 
Liberty: However, this was repreſented, by other Miſſiona- 


Nature of Chriſtian Worſhip. However, the Pope did not im- 
mediately decide, and theſe, with other Diſputes, took Place 
fora conſiderable Time, and Chriſtianity was propagated but with 
flow Succeſs. After the Conqueſt of China by the Far- 
jars, the two Emperors Shim- chi and Kheng-b likewiſe favoured 
the Miffionaries with their ſpecial Protection during their whole 
Reigns ; but, immediately after the Demiſe of the latter, a 
Number of Petitions and Remonſtrances were preſented both 
to his Son and Succeſſor, and to the Tribunal of Rites, againſt 
the Chriſtian Religion: Upon which it was proſcribed by (eve. 
rl Edicts, and theſe publiſhed' in moſt of the Capitals of the 
Empire. Some of the Miſſionaries were retained at Court, 


ochers were baniſhed to Matar, a Town of the. Portugueſe on 
the Chineſe Coaſt. Purſuant to thoſe Edicts, more than three 
Hundred Churches were deſtroyed, or turned into Pagods, 
Schools for the Literati. The Jeſuits, however, have a few 
Prieſts, who mingle with new Converts and officiate amon 

them, and diſperſe ſome devotional Books, and others calcula- 
ted to keep up the Spirit of Chriſtianity ; for the doing of 
Which they put themſelves under the Protection of ſome Man- 
Grin, which is not to be obtaincd without conſiderable Pre- 


by, | ſen ts, 


loopher and Law-giver Canfucius; which Worthip, however, 


ries, as temporizing, and as a Diſtinction ſubverſive of the 


s uſeful for reforming the Kalendar, and other Services; 
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ſents, This is the preſent melancholy State of Chriſtianity in tha 
Chineſe Empire. 

Concerning the Origin of this Empire, the Learned amongſt 
them are divided in their Opinions: Their beſt Hiſtorians dif. 
tinguiſh their Chronology into the Fabulous, the Doubtful, 
and the Certain; and all agree, that the Ages preceding Fab 
can be reduced to no certain Standard. —— They therefore con- 
ſider Fohi as the Founder of their Monarchy, about two 
Hundred Years after the Deluge, who, it is ſaid, reigh- 
ed at firſt in the Confines of the Province of Chf, and 
afterwards extended his Juriſdiction to the Province of Ho- nan, 
which is ſituate almoſt in the Heart of the Empire: where he 
employed himſelf in clearing all that vaſt Tract of Land that 
extends to the eaſtern Ocean. Others carry their Monar- 
chy no higher than the Reign of Tus, who, according to 
ſome, was the fifth Emperor of China: And it would expoſe 
an Hiſtorian to ridicule, with them, to attempt to bring it lower. 
—— However, it is certain, that China was inhabited 2155 
Years before the Birth of Chriſt, which is demonſtrable by an 
Eclipſe that happened that Year; as may be ſeen in the aſtrono- 
mical Obſervations extracted from the Chineſe Hiſtory, and other 
Books in that Language, publiſhed in 1729. | 

Thus for 4000 Years, and more, this imperial Throne has 
been enjoyed in twenty-twe Families, till the Invaſion of the 
King of Tartary, who, about 100 Years ſince, made himſelf 
Maſter of the Crown, and has been ſucceeded by three Empe- 
rors of his Family, of which the Curious may ſee a farther Ac- 

count in Du Halde's Hiſtory of China. | 
Ide ancient Inhabitants of this Empire are generally ſuppoſed 
to be the immediate Deſcendants of Neah after the Flood, about 
which Time it is probable that ſome of Noah's Children, of 
Grand-children, having penetrated thro' the eaſtern Parts of 
Aſia, made Choice of this fertile, delightful Spot as the Place 
of their Settlement. The Viciflitudes. and Changes which this 
Empire has undergone, in ſuch a long Series of Years, muſt 
neceſſarily extend to the Nature and Diſpoſition of the Inhabi- 
tants, which muſt vary in ſome Meaſure, according to the T ribs 
or Stock from whence they immediately deſcended, or the Al- 


terations and Improvements they may have received from various 
; incidental 
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dental Circumſtances. We ſhall, therefore, attempt only 
1 ſhort Account of the preſent Inhabitants of China, premiſing; 
that there is a conſiderable Difference in theſe, according to the 
Parts in which they reſide. | 

The preſent Inhabitants of China diffet very little from the 
Euripeans in their external Form. There is, indeed, ſome Dif- 
ference in their Idea of Beauty, (to which they would contribute 
fo far as lies in their Power:) That which they chiefly admire 
is, 2 large Forehead, ſhort Noſe, ſmall Eyes, a Viſage large 
and quare, broad large Ears, the Mouth middle fized, and 
the Hair black, (for they cannot bear to ſee it yellow or red.) 
However, they principally regard a Symetry and Proportion of 
Parts as moſt agreeable. — A fine eaſy Shape is not thought 
to have any Charms amongſt them; becauſe their Garments are 
junge, and do not fit cloſe as thoſe of the Europeans; and they 
tink a large Man, when he is well made, a handſome Figure. 
Their Complexion is not what has been uſually repre- 
need by thoſe who bave ſeen only the Southern Parts of China 
for there, indeed, the exceſſive Heats give the Inhabitants an 
dive, or brown Complexion; but in the more Northern Pro- 
rinces, they are naturally as white and fair as the Europeans, 
and, generally ſpeaking, their Phiſiognomy is agreeable, _—— 
The Women, eſpecially, are commonly middle ſized, Noſes 
ſhort, Eyes ſmall, Mouth well made, Lips roſy, and their Hair 
black : In ſhort, they are handſome, ſprightly, and amorous + 
But it muſt be owned, they take Pains to give themſelves an a- 
neeable Complexion, by beautifying Waſhes, or Painting. 
Among the Beauties of the Fair-ſex, the exceſſive Small- 
neſs of their Feet is much regarded; fo that it is common for the 
Nurſes and Parents to bind up the Feet of the Female Infants 
ter cloſe, leſt they ſhould grow too large; and the Chineſe La- 
bes ſubject themſelves, all their Lives, to this odd, but too ge- 
tera] Reſtraint : So that their Gait is low, unſteady, and irre- 
gur. They ſeldom go abroad, and are ſeldom ſeen by 
their Domeſtics, except the Females, nevertheleſs, generally 
peaking, they fall into the common Vanity of the Sex, and will 


* Hours every Morning in dreſſing and adorning them- 
ves, | . | | 3 
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DRkss. Their Head-dreſs conſiſts in ſeveral Curls, inter. 
ſperſed with litile Tufts of Gold and Silver Flowers, and often 
in the Figure of a Bird; the young gay Ladies wear a King of 
Crown upon their Heads, covered with rich Silk, rifing in a 
Point above the Forehead, and adorned with Pearls, Diamonds, 
and other Ornaments, The Women advanced in Years are 
contented with a Piece of Silk wraped ſeveral Times round their 
Head, which they call, Pas teou, i.e. a Wrapper, —— That 
which ſets off the natural Charms of the Chineſe Ladies is, the 
uncommon Modeſty which appears in their Looks and Dreſs, 
their Gowns are long, and cover them from Head to Foot; and 
their Sleeves reaches over their Hands. The Colour of their 
Garments are various, as in Europe, red, blue, green, &c, 
but none but Ladies advanced in Years wear Violet or Black : 

| But the Faſhions which govern the Dreſs of Europeans, 
and is continually varying, has no Place in China; for there a 
Uniformity of Dreſs continued from the Foundation of the Em- 
pire, to the Conqueſtof it by the Tartars, who, without chang- 
ing the Form of the ancient Chineſe Government, have only 
_ obliged: them to dre(s in their Manner. The Garments 
worn by the Men are made agreeable to the Gravity they (6 
much affect, viz. a long Veſt, with Lappets folding over the 
F ore- body, and buttoning at the Side; the Sleeves long, even 
to the Hand. They ſometimes gird themſelves with a filken 
Saſh, the Ends hanging to their Knees. Under the Veſt, 
in the Summer, they wear Linen Drawers, ſometimes covered 
over with a Pair of white Taffity; and, in the Winter, Sattin 
Breeches, with Cotton quilted into them, <—— But, in the 
more Northern Parts, both their under, and outſide Garments 
are, more or leſs, made of furred Skins, for Warmth and Or- 
nament. Indeed, they are very curious in modelling their Diels 
to Summer o Winter, Cold and Heat: In the Summer Time 
they wear a ſilk Net uext the Skin, to hinder the Shirt from 
flicking too cloſe, and go open at the Neck: In Winter's Cold 
they have a Neck-band of Sattin, Sable, or Fox-ſkin: And 
theſe, with their other Garments, principally the. Velt, orna- 
mented, according to the Rank and Ability of Perſons, with 
Silk, Gold, and Silver, or rich Furs. — They _— 
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Heads in Summer with a Kind of ſmall Hat, or Cap,, made in 
Form of a Cone, the Inſide dined with Sattin, (thoſe vary ac- 
cording to Rank, the Mandarins wearing a Sort prohibited to 
others.) In the Winter, they wear a warm Sort of Cap, 
bordered with Sable, Ermin, or Fox-ſkin, — They wear, 
likewiſe, Boot- legs made of Sattin, or Callico, in Winter made 
of furred Skins: And when the Gentry travel, they have very 
curious Leather- boots, - The Chineſe, when they make 
1 Viſit, commonly wear a long Blue-filk Cloak, ornamented 
according to their Age, Seaſon of the Year, Profeſſion or Qua- 
lity. 5 
Toe Chineſe are mighty clean and neat in their Houſes; but 
they have nothing very magnificent, except in the Chineſe Pa- 
laces, or the Habitations of Perſons of Diſtinction, which Wwe 
cannot here attempt to deſcribe. f 
In their common Food they are much leſs profuſe and nice 
than in their Feſtivals, and not only eat all Manner of Fleſh, 
Fiſh, and Fowl, as we do, but even Cats, Dogs, Serpents, 
Graishoppers, and other Kinds of Vermin: Horſe- fleſh is rank- 
ed among their Dainties ; and next to it, that of Dogs: But of 
all of them they eat very ſparingly, and commonly boiled with a 
good deal of Rice, or Pot-herbs, and made into Broths, or 
Soups after the Manner of the French and Spamards; for, like 
them, they live moſtly upon Rice, Pulſe, Millet, Herbs, Roots, 
and other Garden- ſtuff, and Variety of Fruits in their Seaſon, 
The Fleſh, Fowl, or Fiſh, whether boiled or roaſt, is com- 
monly brought to the Table ready ſeaſoned, and carved into 
{mall Bits; ſo that neither Salt, Pepper, or other Condiments 
are brought to Table: They neither uſe Knives or Forks, but 
every one has two ſmall and long Ivory, or Ebony Sticks, with 
which they help themſelves with wonderful Nicety, without 
touching it with their Fingers, They commonly uſe high 
Chairs and Tables at their Meals, contrary to the Cuſtom of 
al other Eaſtern Nations, who fit croſs-legged on the Ground, 
and ſeldom uſe any Table, or only one about a Foot high from 
it; whereas, the Chineſe, at their Entertainments, furniſh eve- 
ly Gueſt with a little Japan-table, to himſelf, with the Diſhes 
(cligned for him, in ſome japaned Ware, or of China, or of. 
Gur Earth, according to the Circumſtances of the Perſon who 
| : Fff 2 | gives, 
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gives. The moſt delicious Food, which make a Part of 
the Accommodations of the Rich, are the Stag's Pizzles, which 
they prepare with much Trouble, to ſoften, ſeaſon, and dreſs 
with Spices, and Bear's Claws prepared much in the fame 
Manner; they aim not only at nouriſhing the Body, but to cre. 
ate an Appctite to Venery ; ſo that moſt of their Diſhes are ve 
hot with Spice. Their Bread is commonly made of Rice, 
though they have a Plenty of Wheat in moſt of their Provinces ; 
and the Cakes, or Loaves they make, they bake in a Veſſel 
which contains the Fire in the Center. — Their common 
Drink is Tea, and their Cuſtom different from ours; for th 
eat their Victuals cold, and drink their Liquor hot. —— They 
make Wines, and drink pretty freely of them; and they have 
ſpirituous Liquors, but uſe them very ſparingly-: —— Thoſe 
diſtilled from Rice, if kept to a good Age, are moſt valued; but 
their Laws prohibit the diſtilling any Spirit beyond a limitted 
Degree. They have ſome heady Liquors, much like Mum; 
but they are chiefly uſed by the Sailors along the Sea Coaſt, 

The Diſpoſition and Genius of the Inhabitants. This is, in 
general, mild, tractable, and humane: There is a great deal 
of Affability in their Air and Manner, and nothing harſh, rough, 
or paſſionate. ——— But notwithſtanding the Chineſe are mild, 
and peaceable in Converſation, and not very eaſily provoked, 
they are exceeding violent and revengeful when they are, and 
generally do it upon deliberate Choice; for they will diſſemble, 
and conceal their Reſentment, till they have an Opportunity of 
doing the Injury they wiſh ; and it is no uncommon Thing for 
ſome of them to Mortgage a Houſe, but they will continue a 
Law-ſuit, or Proſecution againſt their Qﬀender, —— T hey 
ſhew a great deal of Deference and Reſpect for their old Men, 
of which the Emperor himſelf ſets them an Example. 


Their Modeſty is ſurprizing, it ſeems to be natural in a great 


Degree to that Empire. The Learned are ſedate, and do not 
make uſe of the leaſt Geſture but what is conformable to the 
Rules of Decency. - . The Women live in a conſtant Re- 
tirement, are generally covered even to their very Hands, and 
it is, at no Time, thought decent to appear otherwiſe in Pub- 
: lic, | "YE | : . | 
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There is no Nation more' proud of their pretended Grandeur, 
ind the Pre-eminence they ought to have above other People, 
and are ſo full of their own Country Cuſtoms, Manners; and 
Maxims, that they cannot be perſuaded there is any Thing 
good out of China, or any 'T hing true but what their learned 
Men are acquainted with eſpecially, with reſpect to the Max- 
ims and Rules of Government, they think themſelves the only 
Nation in the World: And it is no wonder they are ſo vain and 
opinionated in this Reſpect, ſince it is an early Prepoſſeſſion of 
Education, which the Mandarins, and others under them, take 
Care they ſnould believe, as tending moſt to the Peace and Quiet 
of the Empire. ä | Mikes et | 
Intereſt is the grand Foible of this Nation; you muſt there- 
fore act all Sorts of Parts with the Chineſe, even that of being 
diſintereſted :: When there is any Thing to be gained, they em- 
ploy all the Cunning they are Maſters of, artfully inſinuate 
themſelves into the Favour of Perſons who may forward their 
Bufineſs, and gain their Friendſhip by conſtant Services, aſſuming 
all Sorts of Characters with a wonderful Dexterity, and turn- 
ing to their Advantage the moſt trifling Incidents to gain their 
Ends. Ingenuity in Fraud is principally obſerved amongſt 
the Vulgar, who have Recourſe to a thouſand Tricks to adulte- 
nte what they ſell : But it may be obſerved of the Chi- 
w/e, that they applaud Virtue in all the Branches of it, though - 
they do not Practice it themſelves. | | 
With reſpe& to Arts and Sciences, when we caſt our Eyes on 
the great Number of Libraries in China, magnificently built, 
hnely adorned, and enriched with a prodigious Collection of 
Books; when we conſider the vaſt Number of Doctors and Col- 
leges eſtabliſhed in the Circles of the Empire, their Obſervato- 
ries, and their conſtant Application to watch the Courſe of the 
dars, and the Encouragement given to learned Perſons, by 
preferring ſuch only to Places of Honour and Authority, one 
would be tempted to believe, 'that, of all Nations in the World, 
China muſt be the moſt knowing and moſt learned. However, 
this is not the Caſe; for though it muſt be acknowledged, that 
the Chineſe have a great deal of Wit, yet it is not an inventive 
penetrating Wit; nor have they brought to Perfection any of 
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the Sciences which require Subtilty and Penetration: - Bu 
this is true, principally, with reſpect to the ſpeculative Sei 
ences; for they appear to ſucceed in other Kinds of Learning 
which require as great Genius. The chief Studies they purſue, 
as moſt for their Advantage, are the canonical Law, Hiſtory, 
the Laws of Morality ; Proficience in theſe Branches of Know- 
ledge moſt commonly obtain the Degree of Doctor, which is 
generally accompanied with much Veneration and Reſpect, 
from thoſe of inferior Attainments. 

Hence we find, with reſpe& to Logic, Hiſtorians ſay, they 
have no regular Rules and Methods to bring Argument to Per- 
ſection; their Rhetoric intirely natural z —— theit 
Mufic imaginary, and ſtanding in great Need of Reſinement; 

— 2nd their Geometry as ſyperficial : But thoſe Hiſtorians 
will acknowledge, they are very ſkillful in Arithmetic, and well 
verſed in Aſtronomy, while natural Philoſophy is their moſt fa- 
yourite Study. But according to our .moſt authentic Hiſtory, 
the Chineſe, like the European Nations, are improved of late in 
thoſe Sciences, which they once thought merely ſpeculative and 
unneceſſary; and great Encouragement has been given to theſe 
Studies by the Emperor, and the Mandarins in their reſpective 
Provinces: And this has extended not only to a ſcientihcal 
Knowledge in Aſtronomy, but the Variety of their new Im- 
provements in aſtronomical] Inſtruments, and experimental Phi- 
loſophy, which is an apparent Proof of their Capacity and Di- 
ligence to acquire Proficiency in thoſe Sciences. | 

The Language of the Chineſe is at preſent divided into three 
Sorts, viz. that of the common People, which is only uſed 
by them and in Compoſitions of the loweſt Claſs, as being by 
far the rudeſt, and ſplitting itſelf into. a great Variety of Dia- 
lects and Pronunciations.— The next is called, the Lan- 
guage of the Mandarins and Literati, and is uſed by all the 
politer Part, and higher rank of the Chineſer In this ſecond 
Sort, which is properly a Refinement of the former, are 
written an infinite Number of Hiſtories, Novels, and other 
Compoſitions, in a Stile no way inferior to our beſt Writers, 
for Clearneſs, Elegance, Purity, or Politeneſs. be 
third is called, the written Language, or the Language * 
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the Learned, and is ſuperior to both the other in Brevity, 
Majeſty, and Sublimity : This is not, indeed, uſed in common 
Diſcourſe 3 but is only written, and runs with ſuch a noble flow= 
ing Harmony, when read by thoſe that are Maſters of it, that 
the niceſt Ear may hear it with Delight, notwithſtanding its ſur- 
prizing Conciſeneſs, and the Variety of Accents in which it is 
to be pronounced ; But the Knowledge of this third Sort is 
i Kind of dead one, and therefore we ſhall only add, that 
each Thought is generally expreſſed in about four or ſix Cha» 
raters, without pointing; ſo that the Learned are left to jud 

where the Senſe concludes. | 


The Chineſe Cusrous and Manwers, claim our Notice, 
viz. firſt, their public, or national Feſtivals, which are various, 
and regularly obſerved all over the Empire: The moſt conſider- 
able is on the two firſt Days of the new Year, which are cele- 
brated with Feaſting, Muſic, Dancing, Plays, and other Di- 
verſions ; and with ſending Preſents to their Friends and Pa- 
trons. This ſolemn Time, which, among the great Ones, 
laſts from the End of the twelfth Moon of the laſt, to about 
the 20th of the firſt Moon of the new Year, is rly their 
Vacation, during which all Buſineſs ceaſes, all the Tribunals 
are ſhut up, and the Poſts ſuſpended through the whole Empire. 
The moſt pompous Part of this Feſtivity is on the 15th Day of 
the ſame firſt Moon, and is, by the Chineſe, called the Feaft of 
the Lanthorns : It is commonly uſhered in at Court, and in-the 
Capital of Peking, by ringing a large Bell, which is no ſooner 
heard than it is accompanied with whole Vollies of Cannom, 
with Trumpets, Kettle-drums, and a Variety of other Inſtru- 
ments; kindling Bonfires, hanging out an infinite Number ob. 
Lanthorns, and, above all, playing off ſuch a Variety of Fire- 
works, ſome repreſenting Caſtles, Towers, Ships, Dragons, 
Elephants, Horſes, Qc. that the whole Atmoſphere; ſeems illu- 
minated; and in the ſeveral Parts of this Diſplay of Art, tht Eye 
ls entertained with many ſurprizing Appearances, and the Ear 
wih Harmony of Sounds. The Whole is conducted with ſo much 
Joy and Gladneſs, ſuch Elegance and Expence, as muſt juſtly 
excite the. Admiration of every Spectator, and make the Hiſtory-- 
cl it appear almoſt incredible. The next in Rank and 


| thoſe of higher Rank. As ſoon as the Marriage Contract is 
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Solemnity, are the two grand Feftivals inſtituted in Honour of 
their famous Confucius, and are celebrated, one in the Spring 
and the other in Autumn. The public Honours paid to Fe 
great Philoſopher uſed formerly to be performed before his Sta- 
tue; bat that was put a Stop to by their new Conqueror Kanghi, 
© They now have his Name in large Characters, which they or- 
nament very richly, and they proſtrate the Body nine Times 
before it; after which, they offer Wine, Victuals, Fruits, Ge. 
in the ſame Manner the great Families do to their deceaſed 
Friends at their Mourning Feafts. Their private Feſti. 
vals are either on their Birth-days, Marriages, or funeral Obſe- 
quies, in all which they ſtrive to excel, according to their I:ank, 
On Birth-days, Odes, Panagyrics, &c. are very commonly 
preſented ; much like Ceremony and Rejoicings are uſed at the 
Birth of the firſt Son : And, in both Caſes, the Viſitants uſually 
carry Preſents ſuitable to their Circumftances, which none of the 
higheſt Rank diſdain to accept. e 

Their Marriages are celebrated with no leſs Pomp: The 
married Couple are commonly brought together without any 
previous Acquaintance with each other, the Bargain being 
ſtruck by the Parents, or other contracting Parties, and ratified 
by Preſents on each Side. The Bride brings no Dowry with 
her, but is purchaſed by the Spouſe, who, beſides the Price he 
pays for her, commonly ſpends, in the Marriage-ceremony, 
double the Preſents ſhe brings along with her, eſpecially among 


figned and ſealed, and Preſents exchanged in Ratification there- 
of an each Side, the Bride is ſent home to her Bridegroom's | 
Houſe in a Kind of pompous Cavalcade, and with a numerous 
Attendance of Friends and Servants, ſome on Horſeback, ſome 
on Foot, ſome carrying the Inſignia of the Family, others play- 
ing on a Variety of Inſtruments of Muſic; a third carrying 
Flambeaux, even at Noon-day, and burning odoriferous Per- 
fumes ; others carry the Preſents ſhe brings with her; and, ifa 
Perſon of any Rank, the Bride is carried in a Sedan richly or- 
namented, and ſupported by, perhaps, 12 Men. When ſhe 
comes to the Houſe of her Spouſe, who is there ready, with a 


great Number of his Relations generally richly dreſſed, the M 
dan 
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dit is delivered, cloſely ſhut up and locked on all Sides; a Per- 
ſon of Note, between the Parties, bearing the Key, which he 
delivers to none but the Bridegrootz who waits at the Door to 
introduce her into an outer Court. Here ſhe is no ſooner ſet 
down, than he unlocks the Door with ſome Eagerneſs, and is 
then to judge of his good or bad Fortune. If he likes her, he 
hands her out of the Chair; and conducts her into the great 
Hall, where they make four reverend Bows to Tyen; after 
which ſhe doth the ſame to her Huſband's Relations ; and then 
is led into an Apartment, where the Ladies invited, and Female 
Relations entertain her with Feaſting; Dancing, Muſic, &c: 
while the Bridegroom doth the ſame with his Male Relations: 
The Feaſt laſting longer, or a leſſer Time, according to their Abi- 
lity or Pleaſure. —— But; as it ſometimes happens, when the 
Bridegroom opens the Sedan, the Bride's Beauty is not anſwer- 
able to his Expectation, he locks her up again in the Sedan, 
and ſends her back to her Parents, chiuſing rather to forfeit the 
Money he gave for her, than to receive her ; but this very ſel- 
dom happens, of late, the Female Relations of the Bridegroom 
taking all the proper Precautions to prevent any Diſappointment. 
be common People uſe leſs Ceremony, and have ge- 
herally ai Opportunity of ſeeing the Perſon.— — When the 
Marriage Cererhonies are ended, the Woman is ſecluded from 
the Company of all Men but her Huſband, except the Father or 
ſome near Relation, and that on particular Occaſions; unleſs 
they contract before hand, for the Liberty of entertaining a 
Gallant now and then, which is ſometimes done, but not with- 
out ſome valuable Conſideration, and is counted a gteat Degree 
of Indulgence in het Father arid Spouſe; . The Chineſe 
Laws allow but one Wife to a Man; but they are permitted to 
have ſeveral Concubines, who are brought into the Houſe with 
very little Ceremony; but the lawful Wife is Miſtreſs over 
dem. Second Matriages are attended with much leſs 
Ceremony, and rarely looked upon as honourable : If a Woman 
bury her Huſband, ſhe is expected to remain a Widow. Upon 
the Whole, a matried State muſt be very diſagreeble to the 
Women in China, inflaved and immured by their jealous Huſ- 
bands: In Caſe of Incontinuence, to be ſold with all their 
Vor. II. Gg Cuhil- 
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"Children : And when Widows, compelled to a long and ſevere 
Mourning. 
The laſt Solemnity we ſhall mention is their funeral Obſe. 
quies, which, among People of all Ranks, doth by far exceed 
thoſe of other Nations. Such is the ſingular regard which the 
Chineſe pay to the Memory of their deceaſed Parent, and fome. 
times a Friend only, that they think they can never ſufficiently 
- expreſs it by the Coſt they beſtow on their Funerals, long 
Mourning, which is always in white, and the deepeſt Signs of 
Grief in the Aniverſaries thereof, for ſeveral Years, Accord- 
ing to ancient Law, they mourn for a Parent three Years ; but 
that is now reduced to twenty-ſeven Months, when the Child 
is not permitted, nor will, upon the greateſt Exigency, lye on 
a Bed, but on the bare Floor, lamenting, in the bittereſt Terms, 
their Loſs : They are not to converſe with any Body during a 
Year, and muſt abſtain from all connubial Intercourſe with their 
Wives and Concubines, under very ſevere Penalties, if diſco- 
vered. In the matrimonial State, the Wife is obliged to mourn 
in the ſame deep Manner 27 Months; and the Huſband, for 
the Loſs of his Wife, 12 Months, the general Time of Mourn- 
ing for other Relations. There are many other Particulars, 
too tedious to deſcribe, as the drefling the Carplsy in rich Silk, 
the Strength and Richneſs of their Coffins, the coſt- 
17 Perfumes to de burnt at the Proceſſion and Interrment, —— 
the Strength and Variety in their Tombs, —— the Anniverſary 
Feafts and Ceremonies, when all the Branches of the Family 
meet, and the Rich provide a Banquet for the Poor, and, ſor 
ſome Time, the near Relations unite in woeful Mourning. All 
which Particulars vary according to Circumſtances, Nearneſs of 
Kin, or Rank in Government, from the Emperor to the Sub- 
Mandarin. | 
The Chineſe are generally very grave, formal, and ceremoni- 
ous; their Salutation to an Equal is by laying one > Hand to the 
Breaſt, and bowing the Head; to a Superior, they lay both 
Hands to the Breaſt, and bow the Body as low as they can; and 
to a Mandarin they fall down on their Knees, and touch the 
Ground with their Forehead, but this is not uſually done in the 


Public Street: And when Salutations are paid to à oper 
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within Doors, it is uſual to remain in the Poſture till the Supe- 
rior takes him by the Hand to raiſe him up, ——— When com- | 
mon Ceremonies cannot well be performed, they croſs their 
Arms and fix their Eyes on the Ground. —— They are ex- 
tremely laviſh and fulſome in beſtowing Titles upon their Su- 
periors or Benefactors. The Chineſe ate likewiſe remark- 
ably formal in their Viſits, whether between Superiors and In- 
feriors, or Equals, both in ſeating of them, or entertaining of 
them with Tea, and in diſmiſſing them; with which the Viſits g 
of all Ranks, more or leſs, would be extremely irkſome to Eu- 
rapeans. As a ſhort Specimen of theſe: It is common, previous 5 
to their Viſits, to ſend a ſhort Billet, generally on a Sheet of 
red Paper, viz. The tender and ſincere Friend of your Lordjhip, 
and the perpetual Diſciple , of your Doctrine, preſents himſelf in that 
Quality to pay his Duty and his Homage to you down to the Ground.“ 
And, at parting, *tis not uncommon to pour Vollies of Com- 
pliments : That his Thanks will be fer ever due for the Fa- 
wour and the Honour conferred upon him by that Viſit. Yat he had 
rather ſee the World turned upſide down, than any Thing unwiſhed for 
ſhould happen to him. And, with a Variety of Cringes and Bows, 
wiſhes ſeeing him again ſoon. And before he is ſcarce out of the 
Houſe, a Servant is ſent, with Compliments, to wiſh him well. 
lane, and beg the Repetition of his Favours.” This latter Kind of 
Compliments are moſt in vogue among the mercantile Part, who 
ae always moſt obſequous to thoſe they get moſt by. To 
learn the Punctilios of Ceremonies, there are public Schools 
to inſtrut them, and Books frequently publiſhed on the Sub- 
ect. | 3 
Their Diverſions are very few, except at their Feſtivals, be- 
ldes hunting and going out in Barks upon the Rivers and Ca- 
nals; few other public Amuſements are allowed. And not- 
vithſtanding Gaming in all Kinds is diſcountenanced by their 
Laws, Card-playing is very frequent amongſt them, and will 
3 whole Days and Nights at it, it is ſo much their favourite 
ice. | 
The foreign Trade of the Chineſe is very conſiderable: They 
trade with Japan, Manilla, Siam, Batavia, and other Parts of 
ne Eoft-Indies, Thoſe Articles which they commonly export 
G gg 2 n 
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to Japan are, the Roots of Jin Seng, China, Rhubarb, and other 
medicinal] Roots and Plants ; ; Areka Bark, Buffalo, and other 
Hides ; Silks of all Sorts and Colours ; various Kinds of Wood, 
and ſome Kinds of European Cloths : By many of theſe Article 
they clear 300 per Cent. They import Pearls, red Copper, $4. 
bres, and Cutlaſles, Porcelain and Japan Work, and great 
Quantities of Japan Gold. They likewiſe bring a Sort of com- 
pound Metal which they call Tomba#, or Tambago, of which 
they make Rings and many other Trinkets Some of the 
fore-mentioned Articles they export again into other Parts of the 
Eaft- Indies. Their Trade with Europe was once very ad- 
vantageous to Europe, but is now greatly dwindled, who carried 
thither Cloths, Swords, Clocks, Watches, Looking :glaſſes, 
Teleſcopes, and various other mathematical Inſtruments; but 
they have been fo over- ſtocked in thoſe Articles, that it is hard- 
ly worth carrying on in any other Articles than exchanging Sil- 
ver for Gold ; but it is difficult to get pure Gold, without ſuch a 
Mixture of Alloy as is extremely fraudulent and prejudicial to 
the Merchant, (unleſs you buy it at Quang Tong, where there 
is an Office, by Authority, for making it of a ſtandard Value;) 
for the Chineſe pride themſelves in cheating the Europeans, Other 
Articles are too well known to need any farther mention. 
But what they chiefly depend upon is, their home Trade, ſome 
Provinces producing ſome Commodities which others do not. 
Thus Niang Si abounds with Rice; Che Kiang Silks ; Kiang Nan 
Ink, Varniſh, and ſome curious We ; Shanſs Iron, Copper, 
and other Metals; Fo Hen Sugar and Tea; 3 and Sechwen medi- 
cinal and other Plants, Ec. all which are not only conveyed 
from one Province to another, either by their Rivers and Ca- 
nals, or by Land-carriage, but, when brought to the Place of 
Sale, are commonly diſpatched in a few Days; ; the very Man- 
garins will put their Money into the Merchant's Hands, at thoſe 
Times, to be improved. And there is hardly a Family, how 
poor ſoever, that will not put itſelf in ſome Way to improve a 
little Money in ſome Articles of Merchandiſe, which they are 
Tea: careful to improve and enlarge according to their Ability. 


The 
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of CHINA, an 
The Manufactures of the Chineſe are very numerous and va- 
Juable : The Principal of which are, the Silk, Cotton, Proce- . 
lain, Japan Ware, or Varniſh. — TO begin with the Silk, 
the Invention of which is attributed to one of the Wives of the 
Emperor hang ti (for they are very fond of claiming the origi- 
nal Invention of any Art to their own Country.) It is however 
certain, that that Manufacture has been ſo well cultivated a- 
mong them, from Time immemorial, that it is not only the 
common Dreſs of all Ranks (varying in the Richneſs,) but the 
Quantities they ſend abroad are fo prodigious, that one would 
think it would exhauſt the Country : But there are ſuch an infi- 
nite Number of Hands employed in it, that China is, not with- 
out Reaſon, called the Silk- country; nor ought we to omit | 
their ſurprizing Ingenuity, Diligence, and Skill in the Manage- 
ment of every Branch of it, the beautiful Contrivance of their 
Looms, for Spinning and Weaving it in that beautiful Variety 
of Colours, Paterns, &c. They are very nice and careful in 
breeding, hatching, propagating and nouriſhing their Worms, 
providing againſt, and curing them of a Variety of Diſtempers 
they are liable to, preparing Apartments for them according to 
their different Stages, from their being hatched, ſpinning, and 
laying their Eggs. They are likewiſe very careful to propagate 
the Mulberry-trees, and to procure thoſe of the beſt Quality. 
But of theſe Articles, they have written various Treatiſes, which 
may ſerve for Amuſement to the Curious, and be more eſpecial- 
ly of Uſe to the Manufacturers. Another profitable Ma- 
nufacture is the Cotton; though it does not branch out into 
ſuch Variety as the filken One, they are very induſtrious in 
ſowing and propagating it, and ſkillful in dying it of different 
Colours, and converting it into Muſlins; Callicoes, &c. which 
employ a good Number of Hands. The China, or Porce- 
lan Manufacture is, perhaps, the moſt Ancient of any, as well 
& very Curious: There is great Variety of it made in ſeveral ' 
Provinces of the Empire, but that which is the fineſt is made in 
the Province of Kiang-fi, which Town is about three Miles in 
Length, and contains about a Million of Souls, moſtly employ- 
lin that ſingle Branch; and the Chineſe were always extremely 
{by of letting the Europeans get any Light into this Branch of 
| 3 Trade, 
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Trade, and eſpecially of the Colouring and Japaning, c. The 
Accounts tranſmitted have formerly ſerved rather to amuſe, than 
to communicate the Art: But, we think, an authentic Account 
is of late communicated by a Jefuit of  Kimg-te Ching; but, he, 
at the ſame Time, intimates, that they had formerly a Method 
of making it much ſuperior to what they have of late. 

Whether that which has been ſince made in Saxony, and ſo 
much exceeds the Chineſe, eſpecially in the Beauty of the Colours 
and the Fineneſs of the Painting, be made after the fame Man- 
ner, and whether the firſt Diſcoverer of it took it from the Je- 
ſuit's Account, we know not: But this Commodity is ſo far 
out · done in Germany, and is likely to be imitated in England to 
a very great Degree of Perfection, we ſhall be excuſed from 
dwelling longer on the Chineſe Way of Working, Making, 
Glazing, Painting, Baking, the Proceſs of which, though 
Curious, is too tedious and complicated for us to inſert: Some 
Account hereof is given in Du Halde's Deſcription of the Chineſe 
Empire, to which we refer the Curious, - The laſt Ma- 
nufactory deſerving our Notice, is that of their Varniſh, or Ja- 
pan- work, which, though it be vaſtly inferior to that made in 
Japan, is nevertheleſs ſo much valued as to procure a good 
Price: The beſt of all is made at hey chew in the Province of 
Kiangnan, and at Nanking in the ſame Province ; though the 
greateſt Quantities purchaſed, by the Europeans, is at Can- 
ton, where it is made according to their Direction and Price, 
here are two Sorts of Varniſh uſed in China, the one 
ſo tranſparent as to diſcover all the Veins of the Wood under it, 
and yet ſo ſolid as to look like a Piece of Glaſs over it, and, at 
the ſame Time, penetrating into the Pores of the Wood, pre- 
ſerves it from corrupting: This Sort will however bear gilding, 
or being painted upon, without loſing any of its Gloſs; but is 
moſtly uſed upon ſome Sorts of curious Woods, which are ſo 
beautifully veined and variegated, that the Form of it looks like 
the Work of Art. We have little of this Sort brought into Eu- 
rope. — The other, which is better known to us, is laid on 
with a Body in very thin Grounds,” and that commonſy on 2 
Kind of Maſtic, or Paſteboard, and then paint and gild i 
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Tables, &c. in the Manner in which we ſee they are brought 
. ſhall conclude this Article of their Trade and Manufac- 
ture with a ſhort Account of their Coin, which is one main Sup- 
port of them: They have but two current Metals in all China, 
viz. Silver and Copper, Gold being on the ſame Footing as 
Jewels or precious Stones with us: Silver, though uſed in Pay- 
ment, is not coined, but cut into Pieces; fo that in conſiderable 
Payments it occaſions the Trouble of trying the Pieces by the 
Touch- ſtone; but they have ſome foreign Coins. The 
only Coin therefore, properly fo called, is of Copper, of a round 
Figure with ſome Chineſe Figures on it, and a ſquare Hole in 
the Middle of each, through which they are ſtrung to any Num- 
ber required. The Name for what we call Money is, Then, 
which ſignifies the Water of a running Fountain, by which they 
expreſs its Circulation from one Hand to another; which Word 
they retain with reſpect to both Metals, as it is alike Cur- 
rent. ' 


The NATURAL HisTory of CHINA. 


The Air of China varies greatly in the wide Extent of the 
North and South Parts: The North have piercing Winds from 
the lofty ſnowy Mountains. Towards the South, they have 
little Froſt or Snow; but Winds and Storms ariſe about the 
Times of the Equinoxes, eſpecially the Autumnal, which is all 
the Winter: All the Reſt of the Year they have a ſerene Sky, a 
mild Air, and a moſt delightful Verdure. 

d0IL, There is no Part of China that can properly be ſaid to 
be barren, and ſome Parts are naturally ſo fruitful, that they 
yield a Crop twice in a Year; and others again, owe their 
Fruitfulneſs to the Skill and Induſtry of the Huſbandmen : But 
4 the Quantity of Land proper to be cultivated is not very great, 
in ſeveral mountainous Provinces, there is ſometimes a Scarcity. 
——— Near the great River of Kiang Si is the moſt beautiful 
and fertile Part of the whole Empire ; nothing can be more de- 
lightſul than thoſe ſpacious Plains, it abounds with Cities. and 
large Villages, which have the Advantage of an infinite Num- 
ber of Rivers and Canals, whoſe Waters are clear and wholſome, 


and 
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ble Source of reciprocal Advantages : This Canal; which has 


The other is, with vaſt Trouble and Expence, guided through 
low and marſhy Lands, and, by the Aſſiſtance of Dams and 


— 


fates, 


cumference: There are alſo, certain Rivulets that iſſue from 
it, run under Ground, and appear again at a conſiderable Dif 
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and their Navigation ſafe and pleaſant: The ſtately Banks 6; 
belliſhed with flowery Shrubs and Trees, the Fields cultivated 
with Care and Labour, rich in vatious Kinds of Grain, Frith 
Paſture, and Vegetables of all Kinds. | 

Rivers and Canals there ate in gteat Numbers in China, even 
the former, though in a great Degree natural, employ much of 
their Labour and Skill to manage and direct their Courſes for 
public Advantage ; inſomuch that one may paſs from Cantm, 
the moſt Southern City, to Peking, the moſt Northern, with- 
out travelling above one Day by Land, and even not that if ons 
goes a little round about. The great River Lang- ij. Kiang 
traverſes all China, from Weſt to Eaſt, and is joined t6 the Ri- 
ver Peho which runs from Peking, towards tlie South, through 
a famous artificial Canal; by this Means there is ai eaſy Com- 
munication between the Southern and Maritime Provinces with 
the Northern that border upon Tartary; which is ah inexhaifti- 
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the Name of Yu teang ho, or Canal of Commerce, is 160 Leagues 
in Length, and more if you were to meaſure all the Turnings 
and Windings. - In the Province of Chan Tong is a Rivet 
called Ouen ho, whoſe Watets they have found Means to di- 
vide: The Place of Separation is called Fin Chanmigo, the 
Temple of the Diviſion of the Waters; it was conſecrated, by 
the Idolators, to Ling Yang, whom tliey ſtiled Lord of the Ma. 
ters : The greateſt Part bends its Courſe Northward, and, aftet 
many Turnings and Windings, falls into the River of Peking: 


Sluices, is made ſubſervient to different Purpoſes of Pleaſure and 
Profit. - Other Rivers, which for their peculiar Qualities 
and Virtue, are mentioned under the Head of the natural Guns. 


Lakes are likewiſe numerous in this Empite: There is ole 
in the Province of Kiang called Po-Kiang, 80 Leagues in Cir- 


tance; but this cannot be mentioned as a Thing extraordinary: 
Moſt of their Lakes yield a great Plenty and Variety 2 
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particularly Balmon, Trout, and Sturgeon. The Lake 
$i-bu, in the Province of T/e kian, comes cloſe to the Wall of 
the City Hangchew, and the Water is ſo clear and ſweet that 
none of the River-waters are equal to it. The Banks are cover- 
ed with beautiful Flowers. The Chineſe have built pleaſant 
Cauſeways, paved for thoſe who walk by it, and handſome 
Bridges built over it for Convenience of Perſons going to or 
from the City that Way: The Side of this Lake is likewiſe a- 
dorned with Variety of Temples, Pleafure- houſes, and ſome 
Monaſteries for the Bronzes or Prieſts. - 

The Mountains of China are ſo numerous, that we may 
more properly mention the principal mountainous Provinces, 
viz. Yun nan, Koei tcheou, Se tchuen, and Fo kieu; as allo the 
Weſt of Tcho Xiang, and the inland Parts of Drang tong and 
Quang fe. The Province of Xiang nan, and the great 
Diſtrict of Hoei tcheou, full of exceeding high Mountains, and 
on that Account almoſt uninhabitable. It is almoſt the ſame 
with reſpect to the greater Part of Chenſi and Chanſi; but it is a 
very agreeable Sight to behold, in ſome Places, Plains of the 
Extent of three or four Leagues ſurrounded with Hills and 
Mountains cut into Tarraſſes from the Bottom to the Top. 
Their Mountains are not generally rocky, as they are in Eu- 
rope: The Soil being light, porous, and eaſy tobe cut, and ſo 
deep in ſeveral Provinces, that one may dig 3 or 4 Feet deep 
before one comes to the Rock. — When the Mountains are 
rocky, the Chineſe looſen the Stones, and make little Walls of _ 
them to ſupport the Tarraſſes; then level the good Soil, and 
low it with Grain. So laborious an Undertaking gives us an 
Idea of the indefatigable Induſtry of that People. In ſome 
of their Provinces, where the Mountains are naturally -barren 
and uneven, the Induſtry of the Chineſe have found out a Me- 
tiod to level, and render it arable, and is often ſeen covered 
with fine Rice. The Huſbandman divides into Plots that 
which is of the ſame Level, and that which is greatly unequal 
8 divided into Stories, in the Form of an Amphitheatre : And 
% the Rice will not flouriſh without Water, they make Reſer- 
vrs at proper Diſtances to catch the Rain-water, and that 
vlich Deſcends from the Mountains, that they may diſtribute 
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jt equally among their Plantations. For this Purpoſe, 

make Uſe of hydraulic Engines, of a very ſimple Kind, to con- 

vey the Water from place to Place: And there are no Inſtan- 

ces, perhaps, in which their Induſtry and Ingenuity i is more 
conſpicuous, than in their Water-drain Engines: For there are 

ſome Places where the Mountains are not very high, and yet ate 
contiguous to each other, and are almoſt without Vallies; ſuch 

as theſe are to be ſeen in the Province of Fo Kien, and yet they 

are all cultivated by Means of the Huſbandmen's Art of. con- 

ducting the Water, in what Quantity they pleaſe, from Moun- 

tain to Mountain, through Pipes made of Bamboo, or other 
Methods, when they are neceſſary; It is a Character of which 
the Chineſe are very fond, to be ſkillful in Agriculture: And to 

this probably i is owing the great Plenty of all Kinds of Neceſſu- 

Ties in China. 

But the Mines render their Mountains ſtill more valuable, 

for the different Metals they contain, Silver Mines are 

always kept open in the Province of Yun nan; and the Natives 

affirm, there are a Variety of Silver Mines in other Provinces, 

Gold they find in this Province, and in Setchuen, in the 
Sands of the "GM and Rivers that deſcend from the Moun- 
tains: In the Weſtern Provinces, the People called Lol have a 
Cuſtom of ornamenting their Dead with a great Number of Gold 
Leaves, Neither Gold nor Silver, in this Empire, is coined; 
it is therefore an Article of Traffic, and was there not ſo much 
uſed by Gilders, there would probably be a great Quantity ex- 
ported. Tin, and other ſuch like Metals, they have in 
great plenty; z ſo that they bear a very low Price. The 
Copper Mines, which are in the Provinces of Yun nan and Kon 
tcheou, have for many Years furniſhed Copper for all the ſmall 
Coin of the whole Empire: But the moſt ſingular is the (Pe- 
tong) white Copper; it is naturally of a white Colour, and ſtil 
more ſo inwardly than outwardly : Several Experiments have 
been made at Peking, to try if it owes its Whiteneſs to an Mix- 
ture; by which it was found that it did not: On the Contrary, 
all Mixtures, except Silver, diminiſh its Beauty: When o- 
liſhed it is exactly like Silver; but what detracts from its Value 


is, its being more brittle than other Copper. — " 
| | arg 
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large Pits of fine Coal, perhaps no Kingdom in the World 
contain more; they make uſe of this Fuel on all Occaſions, 
which is of itifinite Advantage in a Country, where Wood for 
Firing is very ſcarce. Mines, or Quanrries of beautiful 
Marble, are frequent in China, which would equal the beſt in 
Europe if it were well poliſhed ; but they make but little Uſe of 
it in their public Buildings: Neither Palaces, Temples; nor 
other magnificent Fabrics, are built entirely of Marble: They 
prefer Wood; of the durable Kind, in many Parts of their 
Buildings; and it is uncommon to fee any Thing built entirely 
of Stone, except Bridges or triumphal Arches. — The fi- 
neſt Rock Chryſtal is found in the Province of Fo tien, in the Lat. 
of 24 107, and the Artificers who live near the Mountains 
where it is got, are very ſkillful in working it, and make of it 
Seals, Buttons; Figures of Birds, and other Animals. 
There is a Stone called hiung baeng, which is ſaid to be an An- 
tidote againſt all Sorts of Poiſon © In ſome Places there are large 
Quantities of it: It is a ſoft Stone, of which they make Cups 
2nd ſuch like Things; it is generally yellow, ſpotted with 
black. — Lapis Lazuli is found in ſeveral Parts of Yun nan, 
and differs in nothing from that which is imported into England: 
Itisa Kind of Jaſper, of the Colour of the white Part of Agate, 
it appears tranſparent, and ſometimes ſpotted, ——— There 
are Rubics, which are found at Tur nan Fou, of the right Sort, 
but ſo few, that we can ſcarce call it a Produce ; for great Part 
of what are ſold there are firſt imported from the Kingdom of 
la — hut the greateſt Curioſity is the 4/b;/tos, or incombuſti- 
ble Stone, famed among the Ancients; it is ſcraped into a Kind. 
of Cotton, is then Spun and Woven, and when dirty and put 
into the Fire, comes out white and clean again. We are told; 
it was uſed as Winding-ſheets for Emperors and great Perſon- 
ages, becauſe it preſerved the Aſhes of their Bodies, when burnt 
* and unmixed, which were thence: depoſited in ſtately 
ms. : Rp dT Sr ON 
The Province of Quang ſi is particularly famed for a yellow 
Earth, which has the Virtue of ex pelling Poiſon z and, by outward 
Application, to cure the Bite of venomous Creatures. Some 
dorts of Earth they have of a fine red, like Vermilion ; and 
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another of a fine white, with which the Women paint ther 
Faces. ; 

* Trees remarkable in China, viz. the Varniſh Tree, Tj Chu 
is of a ſmall Size, whitiſh Bark, Leaf like the wild Cherry. 
tree: The Gum, which diſtils Drop by Drop, iſſues like our 
Turpentine, from the Body of the Tree: If an Inciſion is 
made, it produces a greater Quantity of Liquor; but then it 
will kill the Tree. This Varniſh is conſtantly uſed, and much 
eſteemed by Artificers, in Wood, as it takes all Colours alike, 
and, if well managed, neither loſes its Colour or Luſtre by the 
Changes of the Air, nor the Age of the Wood to which it is 
applied. — There is another Tree, called Tong Chu, 
which reſembles a Walnut- tree, and produces a Liquor which 
is made Uſe of alſo for Varniſh, boiled up with Litharge; 
but both theſe Trees and Varniſh have a poiſonous Quality, 
A Third is a Tallw-tree, as high as a large Cherry- 
tree; the Fruit is contained in a Rind, which, when ripe, 
opens-in the Middle like a Cheſnut : It conſiſts of white Ker- 
nels, like a Haſle- nut, whoſe Pulp has the Properties of Tal- 
low, and of which Candles are made. The Fourth is the 
moſt uncommon of all, it is called Pe-la Chu, that is, the white 
Wax-tree; it is not ſo tall as the Tallow-tree, from which it 
alſo differs in the Colour of its Bark, which is whitiſh, and the 
Leaves are ſomewhat longer than broad, a little Kind of Worm 


fixes itſelf to the Leaves and forms a Sort of Comb, much ſmaller | 


than the Honey-comb : The Wax is hard, white, and ſhining, 
of more Value than Bces- wax. To the Number of uſeful 


Trees may be added, the hollow Cane, commonly called | 
Bamboo ; it generally grows to the Height of an ordinary Tree; 


it is an exceeding hard Wood, will ſuſtain a great Weight, and 
is therefore uſed in Building : But it will admit of being divided, 
very eaſily, into - ſmall Splinters, for Baſkets, Boxes, and o- 
ther curious Work: It ſerves likewife for Pipes to convey 
W ater, 

They have ſome Trees much eſteemed for the durable Qua; 
lity of the Wood, or highly valued for the Beauty of them: 
One called Nun-mon, or Iron-wood ; the Window- frames 
Beams, and Pillars of the Emperor's Palace, are made ey 
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which the Inhabitants imagin will never decay; and therefore 
much of ornamental Work in Building is wrought of this Woode 
It is a Kind of Cedar, but the Leaves are not at all like it: The 
Tree grows exceeding tall, and the Bady very ſtrait, —— With 
reſpe& to Strength and Firmneſs, the [ron-wood gives Place to 
none ; the Tree 1s as tall as our large Oaks, the Colour of the 
Wood ſomewhat darker than our Oak, and is much heavier : 
This is made uſe of for Anchors for their Ships, and for Blocks, 
Pullies, &c. | 

But the T/e Tam, or Roſe-wood, is ſuperior to all other in 
Beauty ; it is of a reddiſh Black, and full of fine Veins, which 
ſeem to be painted: It is made uſe of for Cabinets, and the fineſt 
Sort of Joiners Work. There is a Tree called Youy- 
teba, the Fruit of which produces the moſt excellent Oil, while 
freſh, in all the Empire: The Berries are green and of an irre- 
cular Form; they contain ſeveral Kernels, or Stones, of no 
hard Conſiſtence: They grow naturally on the Sides of Hills 
and Vallies. In the Province of Yun nan are found the 
Trees which bear the Caſſia Fiſtula, they are pretty tall, and 
the Pods are longer than thoſe which we ſee in Europe ; they 
are not compoſed of two Convex Shells, like thoſe Plants of the 
leguminous Kind, but are a Sort of hollow Pipes, divided by 
Partitions into Cells, which contain a ſoft Subſtance no Way 
different from the Caſſia made uſe of by us. The Cinnamon- 
tree is common in the Province of Quang ſi, but it is reckoned in- 


ferior to what is imported from Ceylon; it is mare inclined to grey 
than red, it is thicker, more rough, and not ſo well ſcented: How- 


ever, it has all the Qualities of Cinnamon, though in a leſs De- 
gree. The Pepper-tree, which bears a Sort of Grain. 
Ike a Pea, but of too hot a Nature to be eaten; but the Huſk, 
which is leſs pungent, is eaten by the common People inſtead 
of it. —— The Pea-tree, which produces a Sort of Pea, which 
for Figure, Colour, Pod, and Taſte, is much like our com- 
mon Vea, only a little more rank: This. Tree is very tall and 
large, and grows in moſt of the Provinces of China. The 
Camphire-tree is remarkable both for its Size and Uſes; ſome of 
them are 200 Feet high, and the Trunk is propor tionably thick, 
the Branches ſpread a conſiderable Way, and the Wood, which 
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is very hard and durable, is of ſingular Uſe for the Conſtrudig 
of large Ships, as well as fot other more curious Pieces of Joine- 
ry, by Reaſon of the Beauty and Gloſſineſs of its Surface, and 
the great Variety of its Veins: The Texture is fo tenacious 
and cloſe, that it is very common to ſee many of them aboye 596 
Years old. From this noble Tree they extract an excel. 
lent Gum, viz. CAMPHIRE, which they do with much Art 
and Care, and is afterwards purified, or ſublimated by chymical 
Methods, and made uſe of in many Caſes of Phyſic. 
 Frvirs, in China, are Plenty of almoſt all Kinds, though 
not in ſuch a Variety in ſome Kinds as in moſt Parts of Eur; 
they have only three or four Kinds of Apples, and ſeven or eight 
of Pears, as many of Peaches, but few of Cherries ; but then they 
have many excellent Fruits to which we are Strangers, one 
which they call T/e tſe, and the Portugueſe Figs, becauſe when 
it is dried, it becomes mealy and ſweet, like a Fig : The Trees 
on which they grow are tall, and ſpread as large as a Walnut- 
tree, the Leaves are large and of a lively green, which change 
in the Autumn to an agreeable red ; the Fruit is about the Big- 


neſs of an handſome Apple, and their Colour, when ripe, is a 
In the Southern Provinces there are ſe- 


bright yellow. 
veral Sorts of Oranges, Lemons, and Citrons, which were ma- 
ny Vears brought from thence into Europe. We meet with two 
Kinds yet unknown amongſt us, viz. that which they call Li 
tobi, about the Size of a Date, the Stone is equally long and 
hard, it is covered with a ſoft Pulp full of Moiſture, and of an 
excellent Taſte; when dried, it loſes much of its fine Flavour; 
and becomes black and wrinkled, like our ordinary Prunes ; the 


Rind outwardly reſembles Shagreen, but is ſmooth within; the 


Figure is nearly oval. The other Kind has the Name of 
Long- yen, or Dragons Eye, the Shape is round, the Rind yellow- 
1h, the Pulp white, moiſt, and inclined to the Acid: It is ſaid, 
this is not ſo agreeable in Taſte as the former, but it is much 
more wholſome, and never occaſions any Diſorder, — The 
Quang lau, which is a Kind of Olive, is very common, and the 
Manner of gathering them is remarkable; for, before they are 
quite Ripe, and yet are in a Condition proper for eating, they 
make a Hole in the Body of the Tree, in which they put Salt, = 
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then ſtop it up: By this Means, in a few Days after, the Olives 
call from the Tree of themſelves. _ 

Among Shrubs, Evergreens, &c. that of Tea ought to be placed 
in the firſt Rank: They diftinguiſh it into four different Sorts, 
——— The firſt has the Name of Song-lo tcha, it grows upon a 
Mountain of Niang nan in the Lat. of 290587 30”, which is 
covered over with theſe Shrubs : This is the ſame as is called 


Green-tea amongſt us; it is planted much in the ſame Manner 


25 Vines, whoſe Growth upwards is prevented by being confi- 
ned to a particular Height, otherwiſe it would be near 10 Feet 
high, and in the Space of four or hve Years it muſt be planted 
2new, or elſe the Leaf will become thick, hard, and rough: 
The Flower is white, and in the Shape of a Roſe, compoſed of 
fve Leaves. In the Autumn, when the Flower is gone, therg 
appears a Berry in the Shape of a Nut, a little moiſt, and of no 
bad Taſte. Another Kind of Tea, called You y tcha, grows 
in the Province of Fo-Aien, and takes its Name from a famous 
Mountain of that Part; it lies in 27 47” 38” N. Lat. it is the 
moſt famous in all that Province. The Soil hereabout is light, 
whitiſh, and ſandy ; the only Difference in the Tea produced 
here, from the former, is, that the Leaves of the former are 
more long and ſharp pointed, the Decoction of it is green, and 
Experience diſcovers it to be much more raking. On the Con- 
trary, the Leaves of the latter are ſhorter and more round at the 
Top, a little blackiſh, and yields a yellowiſh Tincture; the 
Taſte is very ſmooth, and the Decoction inoffenſive to the weak 
eſt Stomach: For this Reaſon, this dort of Tea is in 

Vogue in moſt Parts of China. However it muſt be obſerved, 
that of this Kind there are three Sorts, the ficit is the tender 
Leaf of the Shrub when newly planted ; this 1s ſeldom expoſed 
to dale, but ſerves to make Preſents of, or ſent to the Emperor, 
and is valued at 10s. a Pound of our Money. 
cond conſiſts of Leaves of a middling growth, and this is eſteem- 
ed a very good Sort. = The other is the Leaf grown to its 


full Size, and that is very cheap. There is a Tea alſo made of 
the Flower, more inſipid in the Taſte, and ſeldom uſed. —— 
There is a third Sort, called Pau eul tcha, which differs as to the 
obcub being tall and buſhy ; it has a reddiſh Tincture, and is 


eſteem- 
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eſteemed the moſt Salutary, being uſed as a Remedy for the 
Cholic and Fluxes.— - The fourth Sort grows wild Without 
Cultivation, and yet is found to be little inferior in Tafte or 
Quality to others before mentioned ; but it is their Policy to 
prefer and value that moſt which they cultivate with much Care 
and Expence, and diſtinguiſh by a Variety of Names to render 
them more faleable. — The next beneficial Shrub is that 
which produces the Cotton, of which there is a Variety of Ma- 
nufactures: The Seed is commonly ſown immediately after their 
Harveſt, beſt after Rain has moiſtened the Ground; it then 
ſoon takes Root and ſprings up about two Feet in Height, bears 
a yellow Flower, and ſometimes a little upon the Red: Then 
produces a Pod, which opens in about forty Days, and diſcloſes 
three or four Bags of Cotton, exceedingly white, and of the 
Form of the Cod of a Silk-worm. 
Amongſt the Shrubs there are but few that bear odoriferous 
Flowers; of theſe, the double Jeflamine-tree (Mali ho ha) is 
the moſt agreeable : In the South they grow to a conſiderable 
Height; but in the North won't exceed fix Feet in Height, tho 
kept in a Green-houſe: But though this, for its Smell and Co- 
jour, reſembles the Jeſſamine, the Leaf is intirely different, and 
reſembles that of the Citron- tree. The Shrub called Kuy 
ho ha bears a Flower of various Colours, and has a charming 
Scent ; the Leaves are not unlike thoſe of the Bay-tree, —— 
There is yet another Species of theſe Shrubs, called Lun hea, it 
is not ſo beautiful, being of a duſky Yellow, but the Scent of it 
is the moſt delicious of all. —— There is another Shrub, the 
not odoriferous, is admired as a great Curioſity it bears a white 
Flower as large as a double, or triple Roſe : The Calix, or 
Cup becomes afterward a Fruit in the Shape of a Peach, but the 
Taſte is ſomewhat infipid : In its Cells it has ſeveral Pippins, 
or Seeds, of a pretty firm Conſiſtence and agreeable Flavour. 


Of RooTs and PLANTS. | 


The Jai hong, or Rhubarb, grows in many Places of China; 
the beſt of Rhubarb is like the ſmall Bamboo, or Chineſe Cane, 
it is hollow and very brittle, three or four Feet high, and of 3 
dark purple Colour; In the ſecond Moon, #. e. in the 1 
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of March, it Hae forth long and thick Leaves ; its Flowers 
are generally of a yellow Colour, though one Sort are of a purple 
Colour. In the fifth Month; it produces a ſmall black Seed, 
the ſize of Millet : In the eighth Moon, they dig it up, its 
Roots are thick and long, and that which is the moſt weigh- 
ty and marbled within is the moſt eſteemed. This Root is 
of a Nature very difficult to be dried : The Chineſe, after having 
rooted it up and cleaned it, cut it into Pieces of one or two 
Ounces weight, and dry it on large Stone-tables, with a little 
Fire under thein, and e oſten turn the Pieces till they are dry 
enough for keeping. Fou ling, the Plant that ſome Au- 
thors call Radix xina, is, of all others, moſt made uſe of by 
the Chineſe Phyſicians : it is found i in greateſt Plenty i in Setchuen z 
its Leaves, which are long and narrow, creep upon the Ground 3 
the Root, when full grown, is very thick: it contains in it a 
kind of red, or white pulp, a little clammy and viſcous : They 
are thought, by ſome, to be a kind of Truffle : but it is cer- 
tain, they are preſcribed i in a Vatiety of Diforders—— The 
Root of the Plant Fen ſe. is claſſed among their moſt valuable; 
it is of a warm ſalutary Nature, is Semi-circular on one Side, 
and almoſt flat on the other; the flat Side is fixed to the 
Earth by ſeveral Filaments, and from the Half. round ariſe 
ſeveral different Stems, each of which is in Form of a Noſegay. 3 
Te habang is another Root of a very beautiful Plant, which 
grows in great Plenty in the Province of Ho nan at firſt Sight 
it looks like a Sort of Liquoriſh, with a Leguminous Flower, 
and a crooked Pod; but, when one examines the Leaves, 
the Sceds, and the Taſte, it is a hard Matter to decide among 
what Spieces it ought to be placed: It is very much uſed to 
fortify, and to reſtore, by Degrees, the Decays of Strength 
through Age, or other Cauſes. —Jt would be endleſs to 
attempt the Deſcription and Uſe of the ſeveral Kinds of Roots 
and Plants adapted to Medicines in China, The Knowledge 
of the Nature of which, and their proper Application, make 
a confiderab!: Part of the Chineſe Studies: Theſe we therefore 
thought might ſuffice to mention; and as to the common 
Roots and Plants, which they produce as in England, any 
Leſcription is unneceſſary. 
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Remarkable AN1MALs in this Kingdom are 1ff, 

The Elephant, moſt common in the Kingdom of Tung. ling 
and Cochin China, and in the Weſtern Countries, there are 
whole Troops of wild ones. They are generally of two Co- 
lours, the white and the Iron-grey : the Body is very large and 
unwieldy, they are extremely ill-favoured, have Eyes like 3 
Hog, their Legs are like ſo many Pillars: when they ſleep, 
they gather up their fore Legs and lean on the Ground: Th 
can neither bow down their Head, nor turn their Necks : Their 
Trunk is as long as their fore Legs, and hangs down to the 
Ground, it is hollow and deep, and opens and ſhuts; they 
make uſe of this Trunk for eating and drinking, by gather. 
ing it up and conveying it to the Mouth, The whole Strength 
of this Animal is united in its Trunk. Tf it is wounded in this 
Part, it is ſure to die. Their Ears lie very backwatd, and are 
quite cloſed up: Behind the Ear it has a hollow Place covered 
with a Skin no thicker than Vellum, which if wounded, is 
generally Death, From the two Corners of the Mouth proceed 
two large Teeth : Theſe Teeth, in the Males, are 6 or 7 
Feet long; but not more than a Foot in the Females. They 
cat Graſs, Peaſe, Cane Sugar, and will drink Water or Wine: 
They are afraid of Smoke, Fire, Lions, and a Kind of Ser- 
pents called Pa: They are moſtly wild, but are taken by 
many Stratagems, tamed with' no great Difficulty, and render- 


ed ſerviceable for Burthen or drawing a Carriage. 
Both the wild and tame Camels are found in the Countries 


which border upon the North Side of China, which are Welt- 
ward of the Yellow River. "The Camel has very much the Re- 
| ſemblance of a Horſe, in the Body and Head like a Sheep: It 
has a long Neck, and Ears that hang down: It has three 
Joints to its Legs, and two Bunches of Fleſh on its Back, 
which form, as it were, a Kind of Saddle : It chews the Cud, 
and indures the Cold almoſt inſenſibly, but ſeems to be greatly 
| fatigued by Heat: It will carry a Thoufand Pounds Chin! 
Weight, and travel two or three Hundred Lys a Day. It has 
a ſurprizing natural inſtin& for diſcovering where there is 2 
Spring, or Stream of Water, when they will ſtamp with their 
Feet, and, if they are thirſty, do not readily move. forward 
till the Driver has dug to the Water, which they are often 99 


\. 
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to do, when a Spring is by that Means happily diſcovered. 
T he Fat of the Came], eſpecially of the Bunches on the Back, 
are much eſteemed, and made Uſe of in Medicines. „ 
They have a very large Kind of Bears, which they call the 
Man- Bear; but the Difference is principally in the Size, tho' 


ſome different Accounts have been given of it——— The Re- 
lation given of the Horſe-Tyger is, in great Meaſure fabulous: 
He does not differ from the Horſe only with reſpect to his Claws, 
and in this he reſembles the Tyger. But what is related of 
the Muſe- Deer, and which we find true, is no leſs extraordina- 
ry; for this Animal is of the Kind of Deer without any 
Horns, the Hair black, the Muſk-bag compoſed of very thin 
Skin covered with very fine Hair; the Fleſh is good to eat, 
and is ſerved up as a Diſh at the beſt of Tables. They 
have likewiſe a Sort of Roebuck which they call Kiang-chang-tſe, 
or Odoriferous Roebuck; the Male of which hath a Bag of a 
very odoriferous Kind of Muſk : this Creature, which breeds 
moſtly on the Northern Ridge of the Mountains beyond Pe- 
ling, is firſt hunted, then killed ; immediately after which, 
they cut off the Muſk-bag and tie it very hard that it may loſe 
none of its Efuvia : The 'Fleſh is alſo very good, but the 
Bag is eſteemed of much more Value than the Carcaſe. To 
this as well as the other, or real Muſk, they aſcribe ſundry no- 
ble Qualities, But the moſt delightful of the whole quadru- 
ped Kind is a ſmall Stag, which is bred in the Province of Tun 
nan, and no where elſe, but is bought far and near, and at a 
bigh Rate, by the Princes and Nobles, merely to be kept for 
Sight in the Gardens. Theſe are exactly ſhaped like the 
common Sort, but their Size ſcarcely exceeds that of our or- 
einary Dogs, on which Account they are eſteemed as Curio- 
lties. But they have a great Variety of Stags, of different 
Kinds, in the other Provinces; ſome of which are admiced for 
Difference in Size, but more for Variety of Colour. 


Of Sea ANIMALS, viz. 


The Sea- Horſe, which is of the Craw-fih Kind, though it 
reſembles a Horſe in its Shape: They are found in the 
Wuthern Ocean, they are generally of a yellowiſn Colour, 
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a little inclining to the grey, and has ſomething of a Snout 
which hangs down. Sea-Men frequently catch them, but not 
to eat: When they have dryed them, they either broil or roaſt 
them, and give them to Women, as of great Uſe at an ap- 
proaching Labour. 


- 


The GOLDEN and SILVER FlsH. 


This Fiſh i is of ſuch ſurprizing Beauty and Nature, that it 
may be reckoned one of the greateſt Curioſities of the watry 
Element. This Fiſh is about the Length of one's Finger, 
and proportionably thick; the Male i is of a beautifu] red from 
the Head to half Way his Body, and the remaining Part, 
together with the Tail, is ſpangled with Golden Spots, ex- 
eceding our fineſt Gilding. The Female is white, ſhining like 
Silver, the Tail and ſome Part of the Body. The Tail of 
neither Kind is ſmooth or flat, like that of other Fiſh, but 
forms a Sort of Tuft, thick and long, which adds much to 
the Beauty and fine Shape of that little Creature. They com- 
monly ſwim on the Surface of the Water with ſurprizing 
Agility, which gives an exceeding. Brightneſs and Variety, 
and are, on this Account, ſo much admired by the Rich that 
they keep them in all their Pleaſure Gardens, or even in Ba- 
fons and Ciſterns in their Courts; and notwithſtanding their 
Activity, yet are exceeding tame, that one would imagine 
they knew their Maſters or Feeders. | The Misfortune is, 
that the leaſt Inclemency of Weather is apt to injure them; 
"Thunder, or the Report of a Cannon, Will go near to kill 
them, Thoſe therefore who keep them provide a little Place 
for their Shelter at the Bottom of their little Pond, into which 
they retreat when the Weather, or any Noiſe incommodes 
them: They muſt likewiſe ſhift their Water. Their common 
Food are ſmall, almoſt imperceptible Worms, that breed i in 
the Water; or little earthly Particles which are mixed with 
it: They breed exceeding faſt in the warmer Parts of Chins. 
Great Care is taken by the Owners to keep their Spawn from 

ain or - Cold, till they are hatched, at which Time the young 

ry appear of a black Colour, and afterwards change, by 
Jegrees, to red or white, Gold or Silver, according to their 
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Kind, — But this is not more admired for its extraordinary 
Beauty, than the Hai ſeng is for its odd diſagreable Form: it is 
commonly ſeen floating near the Shore, like a ſhapeleſs Lump 
of :nanimate Matter; the Inhabitants ſay, it has four Eyes and 
four Legs, it has neither Bones nor Prickles, and dies imme- 
diately when preſſed: It is accounted very fine Eating, but 

would not be very agreeable to an European Palate. 

Bixps. Among the beautiful Kinds, the Hai Ying may 
juſtly be counted one, it is very uncommon, chiefly found in 
the Province of Chem ſi, it is not inferior in Beauty to our fineſt 
Falcons, and in Strength and Bigneſs is much ſuperior; ſo 
that it is called the King of the Birds of Prey. In the Southern 
Provinces there are Parrots of all Sorts, exactly reſembling 
thoſe brought from America; they have the ſame Plumage, 
the ſame aptneſs to Talk, the ſame lively Colours, red and 
yellow, the rich Plume on the Head, the delicate Shadowings 
of the Tail, the Variety of Colours of the Wings, together with 
2 well-ſhaped Body, which have doubtleſs given Occaſion for 
the Epithet of Golden Hen to be conferred on this Bird ; beſides, 
the Fleſh is more delicate than that of a Pheaſant, or any other 
Bird, Here are Ravens with white Circles about their Necks, 
like a Necklace : In ſhort, they have Birds and Fowl both 
of the wild and tame Kind in greater Plenty than any Part of 
Europe, ſuch as Eagles, Cranes, Storks, Hawkes, Falcons, 
Pelicans, Birds of Paradice, Peacocks, Pheaſants, Patridges, 
Turkeys, Geeſe, Ducks, Swans, Cocks and Hens, and a 
vaſt Variety of Water Fowl on their Lakes, Rivers, and Ca- 
nals, where they ſwarm in vaſt Droves ; and ſuch as are fit to 
eat are fold at ſo low a Price, that one would hardly think 
it worth the Peoples while to kill them. 
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The natural and artificial Curioſities. 


Theſe are ſo many, that we ſhall mention them in their ſe- 
veral reſpective Kinds. 1. Their Vullanos, many of which are 
not inferior, either in the Height of the Mountains out of which 
they iſſue, the Dreadiulneſs of their Flame and Smoak, and the 
Torrents of Sulphur and other Minerals which they throw up, 
to thole ſo much famed in Utah, which we have already de- 

a 15 ſeribed.— 
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ſcribed. 2. The great Number of Cataracis and Caſcada of 
an extraordinary Height and Breadth, and no leſs dreadful and 
loud, particularly that near the City of Hoai-gan in the Province 
of Niang nan, which falls into the Canal of that City with ſuch 
Violence, that it is with great Labour and Coft that they prevent 
its dreadful Effects. 

| There are many remarkable Rivers, particularly the Va- 
ho, or Tell River, which, from its extraordiary Rapidity, 
and vaſt Quantity of Mud: it ſweeps along it, probably has 
its Name. Le Comte tells us of another, almoſt as red 
as Blood : —— Of a Third in the Province of Se chwen, called 
Pearl River from the Number of precious Stones that glit- 
ter through its Waves: —— Of a fourth, near Fo ming, of a 
blue Colour, that will die moſt Kinds of Cloths with ſcarce any 


Trouble : - Of a fifth, near Pangau, whoſe Waters are 


too light to bear up any Timber: Of a fixth, near Ching- 
tien, affirmed to be ſweet ſcented : Of a ſeventh, in the 
Province of Fo-kizn, whoſe Waters are of a greeniſh Hue, and 
are ſaid to turn Iron into Copper. Others, remarkable for me- 


dicinal Virtues are too numerous to mention, We might, 
however, add, ſome others are famed for their gold Sand, par- 


ticularly one called the Golden River. Other Springs ebb 
and flow; others riſe, ſome hot and ſome cold, at a ſmall Dil- 
tance from each other. — They likewiſe abound with mi- 
neral Springs, ſome ſo hot as to boil their Victuals in a Kind of 
Balnes Mariz. Others petrify every Thing thrown into them, 
particularly thoſe of a Lake in the Iſland of Hay nan, Some 
others, on flinging a Stone into them, will give a loud thunder- 
ing Noiſe. Theſe are ſome of the Wonders of Nature of this 
vaſt Empire, mentioned in Hiſtory, omitting others which we 

think leſs credible. | 
Their Artificial Rarities are various and numerous, and much 
more frequent and entertaining to Travellers, We ſhall fingle 
out ſome of the moſt curious and remarkable amongſt them, 
Viz, I. Their famed Long Mall, which is the firſt and nobleſt 
Structure that offers itſelf to a Stranger, at the very fult En- 
trance into that Empire by Land. 2. Variety of artificial 
Mountains, Bridges, and Cauſeways. 3. Some of their ſtately 
Temples. 4. Colofſian Statues, 5. Their high and ſtately 
8 | | | Towers, 
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Towers in ſome of their principal Cities. 6. Their magnifi- 


dent triumphal Arches, 7. Some of their large Bells, eſpe- 
ciall thoſe of Peking and Kang-ton, Of each in order. 


I, Same Account of the great Wall which divides China fron 
Tartary. 


This celebrated Wall was built by the famous Jin Chi hoang,” 
221 Years before Chriſt : It is the northern'Boundary of China, 
and defends it from the neighbouring Tartars, who were at that 
Time divided into ſeveral Nations under different Princes. | 

There is ſcarce any Thing in the World more aftoniſhing 
than this Work, which is continued thro' three great Provinces, 
viz. Petcheli, Chani, and Chenſi, built often in Places which 
ſcem inacceſſible, and ftrengthened with a Series of Forts: It is 
in Length, according to Magaillan's Computation, 405 Leagues; 
and, according to Le Compte, 500 French Leagues, or near 
1500 Miles. The Beginning of this Wall is a large 
Bulwark of Stone raiſed in the Sea, to the Eaſt of Peking, and 
almoſt in the ſame Latitude, being 407 6”, in the Province 
of Petcheli : It is built like the Walls of the capital City of the 
Empire, but much wider, being tarraſſed and caſed with Bricks, 
and is from 20 to 25 Feet high. P. Regis, and the other Gen- 
tleman, who took a Map of theſe Provinces, often ſtretched a 
Line on the Top to meaſure the Baſis of Triangles, and to take 
diſtant Points with an Inſtrument. They always found it paved 
wide enough for five or ſix Horſemen to travel abreaſt with Eaſe. 
—— The Gates of the great Wall are fortified on the Side 
of China by pretty large Forts, the firſt is called Chang bat Noan; 
Itis ncar the Wall which extends, from the Bulwatk in the 
dea, ahout a League through a Country quite Level, and 
then begins, from this Fort, to riſe upon the Declivities of the 
Mountains. It was the Chineſe General, who commanded in 
this Place, that called in the neighbouring Tariars of Lens 
Tong : This gave them an Opportunity of conquering China, not- 
withſtanding the great Confidence the Chineſe had in this Wall, 
which they thought an impregnable Defence. The other 
Forts, and which are as noted as the former, are Hi Jong 
leu, 40 207; Ton che Leu, 410 197 20%; 1 chang kia team, 
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405 15% Two noted Paſſages of the Tartars, who 578 
ſubject to the Empire to come to Peking, and Con pe her 
4043 15, which was the Way the Emperor generally _ 
to Ge ho ell in Tartary: This Place is about forty Leagues 
from Peking, alway aſeending towards the North in a Moun. 
tainous Country, where he uſed to take the Diverſion of Hun- 
ting. - 
An theſe Places are tarraſſed, and caſed with Brick on both 
Sides, in the Province of Pe tcheli; but when you enter that of 
Cbenſi, towards Tien tching onei, the Wall begins to be only of 
Earth; nevertheleſs, on the Side of Chahou keou, in 40? 10% 
which Place the Muſcovites come to ſtrait from Selingiſto, it 
is caſed on the outer Side with Brick, and ſome of its Tow. 
ers are very large and built of Brick, on à Baſe of Stone: 
But it does not always continue the ſame; The River Hung 
Ho has Centry Boxes along its Banks, wherein Soldiers keep 
Guard continually, and, in ſome Meaſure, ſupply the Place of 2 
Wall. | 

Beyond the River Hoang Ho, Weſtward, in the Province 
of Chenſi, the Wall is only of Earth, low, narrow, and ſome- 
times of Gravel ; for it lies on a gravel Soil: And in ſome 


Places, is quite deſtroyed : But in other Places the Paſſage is de- 
ſended by ſeveral conſiderable Towns, where general Officers reſide 
| with Bodies of Men. — In other Places, the Mountains are fo high 
and ſteep, as in the Diſtrict of Ning hia, that for 7 or 8 Leagues 
from the Town they ſupply the Place of a Wall. An the Diftrit 
of the Tartar Halkas, the Wall is only of Earth, but kept in 
good Repair, on Account of their having a troubleſome 
Neighbourhood, who have been ſubject to the Emperor but a 
few - Years. The Walls of-K:a yu Koan are not of Brick, 
but well guarded with Soldiers, who defend this Important 
Paſſage. | Wt 

Not far from hence is a little Town called Tchouang len, 
becauſe two Ways meet; and here the Wall ends: But, in- 
ſtead of a Wall, there is a very large Trench which ſupplies 
the Uſe of a Wall a conſiderable Diſtance farther; ſo that 
our Author concludes, that, from the Number of ſtrong Holds 
and Forts, we cannot help admiring the: Care and Effor s of 


the Chineſe, who ſeem to have leſt uo Means untried, that Hu- 
0 ; , man 
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man Prudence could poſſibly ſuggeſt, for the Defence of the 
Kingdom, and for the Preſervation of public Peace and Tran- 


uili 
a The ſecond Sort of artificial Curioſity i in Ching is their arti= 


feial Mountains: of this Kind are, firſt mentioned, the fa- 


mous Mountain with the five Horſes Heads; but whether 


this is not Fabulous we ſeem to doubt, and therefore ſhall ob- 
ſerve, as what is quite authentic, that ſome other Mountains 
are fabricated in ſuch a Manner as plainly imply they were 
the Work of Art, and have, on the Top, a Temple, Mo- 
naſtery, or ſome other curious Building. Others are filled 
with large ſpacious Caverns. A third Sort have Roads cut 
through them of a conſiderable Length. There is one in the 
Province of Fo-kyen near the City of Hingoa, which is cut be- 
tween two Mountains of a conſiderable Height, and nicely 
paved the Length of twelve Miles ; and it muſt be owned, 


the Chineſe ſpare neither Coſt nor Labour to raiſe commodious 


Cauſeways, which makes them build ſo many fine Bridges, not 
only over Rivers and Canals, but even from one Mountain 
to another. It would be almoſt endleſs to deſcribe the Num- 
der of Bridges in China:? That called Lu-kto-kiau, eight Miles 
Weſt of Peking, was the fineſt ever ſeen, before Part of it was 
broken down by a land Flood, being built of white Marble: 
It had ſeventy Pillars on each Side, with Variety of grand Car- 
vings and other Ornaments.— They have another Sort of 
Bridges built upon Barges: That over the River Xiang, at 
the Place where the Kar falls into it, conſiſts of 130 Barges 
ſtrongly chained together, yet ſo as to be parted in any Part 
of it, and Jet the. Veſſels paſs that ſail up and down the River. 


—There is ſtill a third Sort more ſurprizing than the former, 


which are built, ſome over Rivers, and others over a Valley, 
and join two Mountains together of only one Arch, one of 
which conſiſts of one entire "Arch 400 Cubits long, and 500 


in Height; and another in the Province of Shen Ji {till more 
ſtupendous. 


The next Kind of Curioſity is their triumphal Arches, 7 


originally erected in Memory of their Heroes, whether Princes, 
Generals, Philoſophers, or Miniſters of State; the Number 
of theſe are computed at 1100, of which 200 are reckoned of 
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exquiſite Beauty and Grandeur, and chiefly conſiſt of one 
Arch. To theſe we might add, their ſepulchral Monu- 
ments, which are ſo magnificent as, at a Diſtance, to appear 
like little Towns, generally. on ſome conſpicuous Eminence 
on the Road Side. | 
Stately Towers are another Rarity in China: Two of theſe, 
within the Walls of Nan 4ing, the moſt beautiful of which is 
called the Porcelain Tower, becauſe it is lined with China Tiles, 
all beautifully coloured: is alſo much admired for its 
Height, Symetry, -and Variety of Carving, Gilding, and other 
Ornaments : It is of an octagonal Form, 200 Feet high, and 
40 'Feet in Diameter; the large Baſis, the Windows, the 
Cupola, the Ball, and ſeveral other Particulars, are equally 
admirable ; This Tower is faid to be built by the Emperor 
 Yong-lo. | 
Their Temples are no leſs ſtately and curious, generally 
conſiſting of fine Porticoes paved with large. ſquare poliſhed 
Stones : Halls and Pavilions, which are reared on the Cor- 
ners of the Courts, and have a Communication with each 
other on Galleries. adorned with Statues, the Roofs of which 
ſhine with beautiful japaned Tiles of diverſe Colours, orna- 
mented with Figures of Birds and other Animals, Flowers, 
Sc. We read of ſome af theſe Temples that are of a prodigi- 
ous Length and Breadth, and have Statues in them ef a Cal 
fian Magnitude, to which the Bonzas, who have their Apart- 
ments round about, offer their Wine, Rice, and other Provi- 
fions, which are brought there by their ſtuped Votaries when- 
ever they come to conſult them about their Temporalities. 
Moft of their Cities have large Bells ſet up in their high 
Towers, to give Notice of the different Watches of the Night : 
The largeſt of theſe, at Peking, weighs 120,000 Pound, and 
feveral others of near the ſame Weight, but have no agreea- 


ble Sound. 
Another Curioſity, that deſerves mention, is their ſur- 
prizing Fire- works, in which they. may be juſtly ſaid to ex- 
ceed all other Nations. This was the chief uſe they made 
of Gunpowder, which they had among them ſome Centuries 
before it was made uſe of in Europe; and they were wont io 
exhibit theſe Fire-works at their ſolemn Feſtivals and w— 
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grand Occaſions, and in a great Variety of Figures and Repre- 
fentations : What increaſes the Wonder fs, that they give all 
that Imagery not only its true Form and Shape, but natural 
Colour. Thus Magaellan ſays, he ſaw the Repreſentation of a 
Vine, the Root, Branches, Leaves, and Fruit, fo curiouſly 
imitated as to have deceived any Spectator. — The laſt 
Curioſity we ſhall mention is in the City of Fangehew : It is a 
ane Water Dial on an Eminence, whereon is a Tower, which, 
by the help of a Water-glaſs which is made to turn the Hand of 
a Dial, ſhews the Hour of the Day at a conſiderable Diſtance, 
the Figures of the Hours being gilt, and about 18 Inches in 


Length. | 
Of Cninese TARTARY, 


The Empire of China, beſides the fifteen Provinces before 
mentioned, contains alſu all the Countries beyond the great 
Wall, ſubject to the Mantcheoux Tartars,- whoſe ancient coun- 
try is properly Eaftern Tartary. 140 

This Country is divided into three great Governments, as 
may be ſeen in the Maps. | 


The firſt Government 


Is that called, by the Mantcheoux, Mougden ; it contains all 
ancient Leao tang, and is bounded on the South by the great 
Wall, which begins Eaſt of Peking by a great Bulwark 
built in the Odean; and on the Eaſt, North, and Weſt, it 
ij incloſed by a Paliſade. | - | 

The Lands in this Country are in general very good, and 
abounds in Wheat, Millet, Roots, and Cotton; they alſo | 
furniſh Paſture, large Herds of Oxen, and Flocks of Sheep, 
which are very rarely ſeen in any of the Provinces of China 
they have little Rice, but, in Recompence, they have ſeveral 
of our European Fruits, as Apples, Pears, Nuts, &c. which 
grow in their Foreſts in great Plenty. The Eaſtern Part, 
which borders on the Kingdom of Cerea, is a wild Deſaft, full of 
Marſhes and fenny Lands. In ſome Parts of this Country are 
to be ſeen, the Ruins of Towns and Villages, deſtroyed in 
ae Wars between the Chineſe and the Coreans, *; 2M 
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| The ſecond Government. 


The ſecond is that of Kirin oulabotien, on the Weſt; bounded 
by the Eaſtern Paliſade of the Province of Leao tong ; on the 


Eaſt by the Eaſtern Ocean, on the South by the King- 
dom of Corea; and, on the North, by the great River Sagha- 
lien Oula, the Mouth of which is a little on this Side the 53d 
Parallel of Latitude. 5 
This Country is but little inhabited, though there appears to 
be no Want of Proviſions ; they have, in particular, a great 
Quantity of Millet, and a ſort of Grain, unknown amongſt us, 
called, by the Chineſe of that Country, Mai ſe mi, as being of 
a middle Species between Wheat and Rice; but, whatever its 
proper Name be, it is of a good Taſte and very nouriſhing: 
They have likewiſe very good Oats, and in greater Quantity 
than of other Kinds of Grain, and which are therefore eaten, 
differently prepared, by Man and Beaſt: | Barley and other 
Grain, common to England, are not produced here, not, at 
leaſt, in any Quantity, the Soil not agreeing therewith. 
It ſ:ems difficult to determine why ſo many Countries, which 
he but in the 43d, 44th, and 45th Degrees of Latitude, ſhould 
differ ſo much from England, in reſpe& to the Seafons and Pro- 
ductions of Nature, as not to bear. Compariſon even with our 
Northern Provinces: However, it is probable, that the Quality 
of a Country depends rather on the Nature of the Soil, as it a- 
bounds more or leſs in nitrous Particles, than on its Situation in 
regard to the Heavens, | 
The Cold begins here about the Beginning of September, and 
even ſo ſevere that Rivers are froze over in this Month; and 
this Coldneſs ſecms to increaſe the nearer you advance to the 
Eaſtern Ocean. The Cold is alſo prolonged by the great Forelts 
in this Country, : | 
Nevertheleſs, when you are paſt theſe Woods, you come 
frequently into fine green Vallies, waſhed with Rivulets of fine 
Water, and enamelled with Variety of Flowers, particularly * 
the yellow Lillies, which differ little from ours, but of a much 
more delicious Smell. 3 
Here is Plenty of that precious and uſeful Plant which the 
Chineſe call Gin Seng, the chief of Plants: This 3s eſteemed 
by all the neighouring Nations, as being not only 1 
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jn ſome conſiderable Diſeaſes, but alſo in all Decays of Strength 
occaſioned by exceflive Labour of Body, or Mind; fo that at 
Peking an Ounce of it ſells for ſeven or eight Ounces of 
silver, and great Care is taken to prevent the clandeſtine car- 
rying it away into other Countries, It is diſtinguiſhed by a 
Cluſter of round F ruit of a red Colour, ſupported by a Stalk - 
that ſhoots higher than the reſt of the Branches. | 

Their Country is likewiſe in other Reſpects, agreeable, and, 
which is exceeding rare among the Tartars, well cultivated. 
Here are alſo many fine Rivers, in which there are Plenty of 
good Fiſh, which, beſides ſupplying them with Food, the Skins 
of ſome of them furniſh the Clothing, which the Inhabitants 
are very ingenious in drefling, colouring, and dying, for that 
Purpoſe. 5 | 

The Faſhion of their Dreſs is the ſame with that of the 
Mantcheoux, which, at preſent, is followed by the Chineſe Pro- 
vinces: The only remarkable Difference is, that, at the Bot- 
tom of their Jong Garments, they have commonly a green, 
or red Border on a white, or grey Gown. The Women alſo 
wear Pieces of Copper, or little Bells at the Bottom of their 
Mantles; their Hair they part in ſeveral Treſſes, and ſtick 
with Rings, bits of Look-glaſs, and ſuch trifling Baubles. 

Their Manner of Life is equally ſurprizing: All the Sum- 
mer they ſpend in Fiſhing; one Part of their Fiſh they ap- 
point for Winter Store, which they prepare by gutting and 
drying, for they have no Salt ; and both Men and Beaſt eat 
of them when the Rivers are Froze : Another Part of their 
Fiſh they eat of, in common with other Food, when catch- 
ed: But there are other Sorts appropriated intirely for furniſh- 
ing their Lamps with Oil. ms 


Their Language is a Mixture of the Mantebeaur and that 
of the Ketching ta ſe, who border upon them on the North- 
Eaſt: and one Thing remarked of them is, that when any 
Foreigner, who is at all underſtood by them, offers to teach 
them any Kind of Art or, Knowledge, they are very thank- 
ful, and very tractable to learn, and appear very ſollicitous 
to give you any Information you want in their Power, 
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| The Third Government, 


The third Government is that of Tricicar, it is ſituated near 
the Nonni Oulall, à conſiderable River that falls into the Sougari, 
This Part is likewiſe thinly inhabited, but they are chiefly the 
moſt ancient of that called Chineſe Tartary : Thete is however 
a City of the ſame Name, but the Merchants, Artificers, and 


. Workmen are principally Chineſe. The Country is rather a De. 
fart full of Woods, which is more remarkable for Sable. hunting, 


than productive of Grain in any Variety or Plenty, for Support: 
Millet is the chief they have of this Kind. They Support 
themſelves principally by fiſhing ; but the People are naturally 
innured to Hardſhips, even more than. is common to other 


neighbouring Provinces, 


In hunting the Sables, to which they are trained, they are 
allowed to be very expert; their Dogs are the principal Compa- 
nions in this Exerciſe; they carry Bows indeed, but theſe are 
often uſeleſs ; their Dogs are trained to the Exerciſe, and ſeem, 
by Inſtinct, to be acquainted with the. Wiles of the dables. 
This is ſo profitable an Employ, that neither the Severity of the 
Winter, which freezes the greateſt Rivers, deter them, nor the 
Dread of the Tigers, with which they are often obliged to com- 
bat; nor the Hardſhips they undergo, by ſubſiſting chiefly on a 
little Millet, they carry in a Sack for that Purpoſe ; and ſome- 
times wander a great Way from Home. The Skins of the Sa- 
bles are ſold to the Emperor, who pays a fixed Price for them; 
They are, notwithſtanding, very ſcarce, ſo that few of the 
Mandarines, or Merchants of theſe Parts, can procure many 
of them. 

The Government to the Weſt, on the Side of Muſcovite 
Tartary, is bounded by two Rivers of a moderate Largeneſs; 
one of them takes its Riſe a little on this Side the fiftieth De- 
gree, South, and diſcharges itſelf. into the Saghalian Oula, ſour 
Degrees Eaſt Longitude from the Meridian of Peking. 


A Compendium of the HisTORY of COREA. 


Corea, which may juſtly be called the Cher/oneſus of Chino, 
fince it is contiguous and tributary to it, is a large Peninſula, 


which runs out in the Form of a Cape into the Eaſtern dea, be- 
12 5 tween 
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tween China and Japan: The Sea of Japan waſhes it on the 


Faſt, the Gulph of Leao tong divides it from the Provinces of 


Petche $i and Chang tong on the Weſt, on the North it borders on 
the Country of Niu tche, which, bounding it between the South 
and North, divides it from Leao tong : Its Extent, from Eaſt to 
Weſt, is 1200 Lys; and from N. to S. 2200, 

This large Tract is divided into eight Provinces, which have 
a Command over 40 Nun, and theſe have a Superiority accord- 
ing to rank. 

The Inhabitants are principally of the Mante heoux Tartars ; 
but theſe differ in the different Provinces, which probably gave 
riſe to their diſtinguiſhing ſeveral of the Provinces by Names 
ſignificant of the Diſpoſition of the nnn as well as pro- 
per to their Situation. 


The firſt Province which is in the Heart of the Kingdom, and 


where the King keeps his Court, is called King Xi, or, the Pro- 
vince of the Court : The Eaſtern is called Kiang Yuen, or, the 
Source of the River: The Weſtern is called Houng hai, or, Yel- 
lw Sea: The Northern is called Ping ngan, that is, the Calm, 


or the Pacific : The Southern, Tcuento- The South-weſt, Techn 


Sin, the Faithful and Pure: The North-eaſt is called Rien King, 
the Happy : The South-eaſt is called Kin chan, or, the ancient 
Country. 

The Inhabitants are in general well made, and of a mild trac- 
table Diſpoſition; they underſtand the Chineſe Language beſt, 
but they delight in acquiring the Knowledge of others, love 
Muſic and Dancing: There come more conſiderable Perſons from 
the Southern, than- the Northern Provinces, as the Jatter are 
more addicted to War. 

Their moſt common Dreſs is Fur Caps and Brocade Cloths: 


The Women wear Edging, or Lace, both upon their upper- 


and under Garments, The People of Quality generally wear 
Purple Silk. In their public Aſſemblies they wear Brocade 
Robes, adorned with Gold and Silver: But they have Abun- 
dance of poor libertine Perſons, and their Dreſs and Appearance 
Is according to their Character. There are too many have very 
lax Notions with reſpe& to Marriage: contracts, many taking 
each others Word, which is introductory of great Diſorders, 
The Rich, indeed, marry according to their Rank; and Princes 
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Ground, and place their Chariots, Horſes, beſt Furniture, &. 


neglect the Cultivation of Hemp and Flax. They are very 


fume. 


its Fall, makes a Caſcade equal to thoſe of the Nile; and thence 


wodities in Life, eſpecially thoſe of Corn, Vegetables, and 


of their Prince Ju, that he made a Paſſage for the Waters 
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of the Blood to none but Princes of the Blood. Theis 


Burials are remarkable, they do not bury under Ground for leſs 
than three Years, but put them in a Kind of Tomb above 


by them, which is generally plundered by thoſe who attend the 
Funeral. | 

They are naturally ſuperſtitious, and dread the killing of any 
living Thing : They ate moderate in eating and drinking, and 
habituate themſelves to proper Decency : ——— They breed 
Silk-worms, and manufacture much Silk; but not fo as to 


curious in making white Paper. Pencils made of the Hair of a 
Wolf's Tail, Ginſeng, Gold, Silver, Iron, and yellows Var- 
niſh, they trade much in theſe Articles, beſides Sable Skins, 
Caſtor, and Mineral Salt. Their Merchants dreſs very gay, 
and before they treat with a Purchaſer they burn a little Per- 


- 


Natural Hiſtory, 
Though Corea is Mountainous, it is generally fertile. Here 
are ſeveral large Rivers, and theſe have leſſer Streams falling 
into and iſſuing from them; ſo that the Country is plentifully 
watered. And it is recorded in Hiſtory, to the Honour 


that had over-flowed the flat Country, through a large Moun- 
tain, whence the Waters roll down with a Torrent, and, by 


carried it, by proper Channels, through Provinces where it 
might be of the greateſt Uſe. And, by other Methods of im- 
proving and manuring the Lands, rendered this Country pro- 
ductive of moſt of the Neceſſaries, and many agreeable Com- 


Fruits, in ſuch Plenty as to be the almoſt only Support of the | 
numerous Inhabitants of this large Peninſula, | 


* 


The Geographical an WA Hifory of H. va 
DUSTA N, or the Empire of the GREAT 
MoGv TL. 


EsERVING Japan and the Land of %, to be deſcribed 
R with the other Aſiatic 1//ands to finiſh our Hiſtory of 
this Quarter of the World, we proceed to the Hiſtory of the 
Indies, according to its Diviſion. : 

INDIA, or the Indies, takes its Name, according to ſome 
Authors, from the River Indus; to others, from the Inhabi- 
tant named Hindows or Hindus; hence it is called, by the 
Turks and Perſians, Hinduſtan, and by many of the Europeans, 
Indian. In the Geography of the latter, India, or the In- 
dies, is a Term of vaſt Limits, extending not only over a 
great Part of the Continent of Aſia, but alſo of the Mandi of 
the Ocean lying to the South of it, | 3 

The Continent of IN DIA is ſituated between the 84th and 
110th Degrees of Longitude, and between 1 12/ and 40* of _ 
North Latitude, containing in Length, from Weſt to Eaſt, 
about 2315 Miles, and in Breath, from South to North, 
2400 Miles : it is bounded on the North by the Countries of 
great and little Tibet; on the South with the Indian Ocean, 
on the Eaſt with China, and the Chineſe Sea, and on the 
Weſt with Perſia and the Indian Sea. Ay | 

This large Region is divided into three Parts, viz. the 
Peninſula of India within, or on this Side of the Ganges; the 
Peninſula without, or beyond the Ganges; and the main Land. 
The two Peninſulas contain ſeveral potent Kingdoms, but 
the third Part is at preſent under one Sovereign, called the 
CARAT MocuL, by Europeans. This is the Part which we 
ae at preſent to give the Hiſtory of, and is the only one of 
the three known to the Orientals by the Name of INDIA, 
or HinpusTAN, x iP | 3 

HinpusrAx, or the Mogul's Empire is bounded on the 
North with great and little Tibet; on the Eaſt with Tibet and 
the farther Peninſula of the Indiet; on the South with the. 
hither Peninſula, Part of the Indian Sea, and Bay of Bengal; 
Vol. II. L1!l and 
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and on the Weſt with Perſia. It is ſituated between the 84th 

and g5th Degrees of Longitude, and between the 5th and zöth 

Degrees of Latitude, being in Length about 1700 Miles, and 
in Breadth 960; though in ſome Parts not near ſo much. 
This Empire has been formerly divided into twenty - one 

Provinces, and theſe have greatly altered as to their Names and 

Limits, according as they have been conquered and ſubjec- 

ed to different Princes. But the moſt modern and fimple 

Diviſion of this vaſt Tract, is into twelve Provinces, wiz, 


Guzirat, Aamir, Raſbmir, Bengal, 


Agra, Multan, Labur, Kandiſh, and 
Dehli, Kabulejlan, Halabas, Patan. © 


'Dznt1, the Capital of the Empire, is a large and popu- 
Jous City, being about ten Miles in Circumference, and was 
the Reſidence of the Great Mogul, when Kowli Khan invaded 
India and took him and his Court Priſoners, (whom he te- 
leaſed upon very hard Conditions, being obliged to transfer to 
him fome of his Provinces which lie next. to Perſia.) It is 
ſurrounded with a Brick-wall, and defended by a Fortreſs; 
the Citadel ſurrounded with beautiful Gardens. The Palace, 
which is the Winter Reſidence of the Great Mogul and his 

Court, is very large; the Apartments are grand for the Re- 

| Hidence of his Nobles, and for his ſeveral] Courts of Juftice, 
At the Entrance of the Palace Royal are too great Stone 
Elephants, with the Rajah of Chitor on one, and his Brother on 
the other. Theſe are placed at the large Gate opening into a 
ſpacious and beautiful Streer, divided by a Canal of running 
Water, conveyed ſeveral Miles, on each Side of which are 
many public Offices, Rendezvous of the Guards, Halls for 
yarious Kinds of Traffic, Shops for Jewellers, Goldſmiths, 
and other curious Buſineſs, which render it a very agr 
Proſpect. Other Gates and Avenues to the Palace bear ſome 
Proportion to it, but are not equal in Grandeur. 

The GovERNMENT ofthis Empire isentirely DeſpoticandAr- 
bitrary : The Mogul is abſolute Sovereign over thePurſes, the E. 
tates, and Lives of his Subjects; his bare Will is a Law, and his Ward 
g final Neciſion of all Controverſies ; and he adminiſters Julkice pry 
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elf, notwithſtanding he has ſeveral Officers. irr his Court who act 
under him, as the Etmadoulet, or Chancellor ; the great Trea- 
ſurer ; the Chief of the Eunuchsz the principal Secretary of 
State, or General of the Elephants; the Commander of the 
Guaids, who is alſo Lord Chief Juſtice, Sc. The Vice-roy, 
Governors of Provinces, and Magiſtrates of Towns, live in 
t State, and are mere T yrants, ſo far as their Power ex- 
tends; but none are permitted to give Sentenee of Death, till 
the Cauſe be reported to the Emperot and his Conſent be ob- 
nined, which muſt likewile be repeated three ſeveral Days by 
ſome Noble in Waiting, before it can be executed, or even 
Sentence paſſed. —— Juſtice is here adminiſtered with the 
leaſt Delay, for every one pleads his own Cauſe, or by the 
Omrads ſoon after the Witneſſes are heard, and Judgment 
is, for the moſt Part, given as equitably as it is ſpeedy; for” 
all falſe Witneſſes are immediately puniſhed with Death, and 
corrupt Judges with more ſevere Deaths ; ſome of their Pu- 
niſhments are putting out their Eyes; others are poiſoned ; 
and others are hanged ; but in Caſe of a Nobleman, convie- 
ted of any Crime leſs than high Treaſon, they are allowed to 
fight a Lion for their Lives. Here are no hereditary 
Dignities z the Great Mogul's Pleaſure gives Birth and Con- 
tinuance to Honors. The Mogul has likewiſe his Queens, 
or Empreſſes of the firſt Rank, whom he marries with great 
Ceremony; his ſecond Wives, or Concubines, are very nu- 
merous, kept "alſo with great Magnificence and Gaiety, His 
female Tartar Ladies, 100 in Number, always attend on him,; 
beſides a 1000 Eunuchs, who are his daily Guards; and when 
be goes out a hunting he is attended by more than 100 Ele- 
phants, and 2000 of his Guards. His Grandeur is indeed 
ſcarcely to be deſcribed, and is equalled by nothing ſo much 
s by the fulſome Flattery and ridiculous Titles of his fawn- 
ing Sycophants. 6 „ yo Foe 
Hinduſtan is inhabited by ſeveral different Kinds of People, 
4 the Indus, the Patans, or Afghans, the Baluchis, the Parfis, 
and 1oguls or Tartans, beſides ſeveral Foreigners, particu- 
larly Fews and Chriſtians. All, excepting the Hindus, who ͥ˙ 
xe the ancient Inhabitants, have ſettled there by Conqueſt or _ 
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444  - Philoſophical Grocrayny, 
Accident, having been induced by Commerce, or otherwiſe com- 

pelled by War and Perſecution to abandon their native Country, 
And as the Natives are various fo they are of ſeveral Rzti. 
Gios, the Hindus and Parfis are Pagans; but excel all the 
reſt in modeſt Deportment, and the Practice of Virtue; with 
| Regard to Morality, they have a very fine Syſtem drawn up by 
ſome of_their Chiefs in ſententious Verſes, like thoſe of Cats, 
The Patans, the Baluchis, and Moguls, are Myohammedans, they 
hold Abubelr for the true Succeſſor of Mohammed, in Oppoſi- 
tion to the Shia, who acknowledge Ai in that Quality, as 
the Perſians do. Theſe make the greateſt Part of the Empe- 
ror's Court, and indeed are ſuppoſed to be fifty to one of any 
other Denomination throughout this Country. 

The common LANGUAGE of the Empire called the Hind/- 
tan, has much Affinity with the Perſian and Arabic, but is 
more ſmooth and eaſily pronounced, very Significant and Con- 
ciſe; the Characters are alſo very different, and written from 
the Leſt-hand to the Right, like the European ; the Perſian is 
ſpoken at Court, and the Arabic is the learned Language. 

Although all the Learning of the Mogu's amount to little 
more than to read or write, their Logic and Rhetoric is mere- 
ly natural. However, the People themſelves are Men of very 
ſtrong Reaſon, and will ſpeak off hand on any ſubject exceed- 
ing well, fo that if Literature was common amongſt them, 
they would probably diſplay their Talents in many valuable 
Works; and, as it is, they are ſaid to compoſe many Poems 
with great Readineſs and Accuracy, and to compile Hiſtories 
of their owh or neighbouring Countries, with what may juſtly 
ve eſteemed a conciſe and elegant Stile. Their chief or favou- 
rite Science ſeems to be Aſtrology, to which they have ma- 
ny Pretenders; becauſe the generality are infatuated with the 
belief of it, which is encouraged by. the Example of the 
Court; for the Great Mogul hath his Aſtrologers about him, 
nor does he undertake any Matter of Importance without con- 
ſulting them. | | F 
Mathematics is the principal Branch of Science common 

amongſt them, and this is taught by School - maſters, who 
wait on their Pupils at their own Houſes for that Purpoſe. 
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The Indians are, in many ARTs, of matchleſs Ingenuity, 
and admirable Imitators of whatever they Copy. The Bani- 
jun, by the Strength of his Brain only, will ſum up his Ac- 
counts with no leſs Exactneſs and quicker Diſpatch than the 
readieſt Arithmeticians can with his Pen. The Silk- Weavers 
vill exactly imitate the niceſt and moſt beautiful Paterns which 
are brought from Europe; and the Ship Carpenters of Surat 


its Building and moſt artificial Inſtances of Workmanſhip 
about it, whether proper for the Conveniency of Burthen- or 
of quick ſailing, as exactly as if they had been the firſt Con- 
trivers. In ſome Things, the Artiſts of India out-do all the 
Ingenuity of Europe, as in painting Ch:tes (commonly called 
Chints) which in Europe cannot be paralleled either in the 
Brightneſs or Duration of the Colours. The Gold Stripes, 
likewiſe, in their Socſeys, and Gold Flowers in their Atlaſſes, 
are imitated by us, but not to Perfection: Likewiſe, th 


In Fineneſs of Linen, and in the Simplicity of the Confſtruc- 
tion of their Looms, and other Inventions for Variety of their 
Manufactures, of which Mr. Terry, who reſided Wy me 
Vears, mentions ſeveral Inſtances. 

Mr. Terry likewiſe aſſures us, there are excellent Painters, 
who copy any Picture fo exactly that it would be Difficult 


encouraged in the Mogul's Country. What helps much to 


ſeſſions is, that among the Mabammedam as well as Pagans, 


every one breeds his Children up to his on Trade and Oc- 
cupation. 


they are in general very ſober, and ſeldom guilty of any Ex- 
ceſs either in eating or drinking, and have ſeemingly a natu- 
ral Averſion to all intoxicating Didu6tny they are very reſerved 
with Regard to Women, at leaſt buewary, and very rarely 
commit an indecent Action in Public. = They are extreme- 


them, that all Relations muſt affiſt one znother, and Share the 
little they poſſeſs with thoſe who are in Want. They 


will take the Model of an Engliſh Veſſel, in all the Curioſity of 


much exceed the Europeans in Jewellers and Goldſmiths Work. 


to diſtinguiſh it from the original: However, painting is nor 


perfect the Manufacturers and Mechanics in their ſeveral Pro- 


With Reſpe& to the Manners and Cuſtoms of the Hindu, 


ly charitable to the Poor, It is an inviolable Law amongſt 


ate 
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4 46 Philoſophical Grocravny, 
are of a very mild Diſpoſition, ſo that nothing ſhocks then 
ſo much as Anger and a haſty Temper: This is moſt 
remarkable in the Baniyans, owing to the Abhorrence they 
have of ſhedding of Blood. ——— They are, for the moſt 
Part, covetous and greedy of Gain; yet not ſo as to in- 
fringe on the Property of others, or be, unfaithful to their 
Truſt, but ſeek to acquire it by Induſty, and preſerve it by 
Frugality. They are remarkably humane and tender to 
Animals; fo far from delighting to deſtroy the Lives of the 
meaner Kind, that they will proviae for the Subſiſtance of 

many of the moſt uſeleſs, and for their aged Horſes or Oxen, 
if Diſeaſed or Lame, they will contribute generouſly to their com- 
fortable Support, rather than deprive them of Life. 

The Hindus wear little Beards, and ſhave them as they do 
their Heads all over, which they do very Dexteroufly : — 
They often waſh their Bodies, and keep their Feet as clean 
as their Hands. The better Sort anoint themſelves often 
with ſweet Oils, which gives them an agreeable Scent. All 
the different Tribes are diſtinguiſhed from one another by the 
cut of their Beards, or gifferent painting of their Foreheads, 
as well as winding of their 'Turbans. A Bramman paints 
Himſelf on the Forehead with a Y between his Eye-brows, de- 
ſcending to his Noſe. Wt 

The Male Indians are tall and large boned, their Colour 
vary according to the different Parts they inhabit. The Wo- 
men are (mall, and are, for the moſt Part, Plump, but ſhort 
in reſpect to the Men; they are neat and well ſhaped ; they 
keep their Breafts carefully bound up, which prevents their 
ſpreading ; they are quick in Labour, and affectionate to their 
Children. | + 
The Garments which the [ndiars wear are generally made of 
white Callico, faſhioned into Kabas or out Coats, like our 
Frocks, turning over at the Breaſt, as far as the Shoulders, 
and from thence tied with Strings down to the Middle on the 
Left ſide, to diſtinguiſh them from the Adohammedans, who te 
them on the Right ſide; as their Breeches reach to their 

Heels, they wear no Stockings, nor have any Name for them 
in their Language. —— All the Garb of the Women con- 


ſiſts in a Lungbi, or Piece of Callico tied looſe over the 1 
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lers, and tacked between their Legs in the Nature of ſhort 
Freeches 3 beſides which, they have a ſhort Waiſtcoat, or 
Ephod, to keep up their Breaſts. To make amends for 
this plainneſs of Dreſs, they ſet themſelves off with Variety 
f Ornaments : The Rich adorn the Treſſes of their Hair wick 
Gold and Jewels; the Poor braid them with Strings and Jeſſa- 
min Flowers: The Rich have likewiſe their Arms and Feet 
Aorned with Gold and Jewels, the Poor with Glaſs and other 
Trinkets, The Men take a ſingular Pride in ſeeing their 
Wives ornamented, and ſcarce any Rank, or Station but imi- 
ute it as far as Ability permits: but Widows, who have not 
buried their Huſbands a Year, are prohibited this Happineſs 
or Privilege. | 
For their DIET, thoſe of the Tribes of Kutteri and Wil, 
the poorer Sort eat Animal Food; but thoſe of the Brammang 
and Shudderi, eſpecially the richer Part, never touch any Fleſh - 
Meat, feeding upon Vegetables, Milk-meats, Fruits and 8weet- 
meets: They have Wheat and various Kinds of Grain, of 
which they make very good Bread, and is the moſt conſiderable 
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among the Hindus, viz. Dye and Kitteri : The firſt is ſweet 
Milk turned thick, mixed with boiled Rice and Sugar. Kitters 


very ſavory, — Their Drink is uſually Rain- water, Tea, 
or Coffee, and occaſionally Wine; but they are exceedingly 
averſe to drinking out of the ſame Cup with any Chriſtian, 
or Stranger. . 

With Reſpect to Courtſhip and Marriage: They highly 


one of their own Fribe and Rank: The Match is firſt made 
between the Parents, Meſſengers and Preſents are then ſent to 
the Maiden, accompanied with Muſic, &c. In Return, Pre- 
ſents are ſent to the Bridegroom, in Token of their Accep- 
tance, Then the Bridegroom pays her a Viſit with 

Sdow and Rejoicing, attended by a great Number of Relations 
and Perſons of the ſame Trade : This Viſit is the next Day 


The Marriage Ceremony begins with kindling a Fire, and 


Part of their Food, There are two Sorts of Food common 


is made of ſmall Peas and Rice boiled up together, and made 


elteem the matrimonial State, and marry very young, generally 


returned by the Bride with equal Pomp and Ceremony, © 1 


Placing it between the Parties to be married, to intimate the 0 
| | Arden- 
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448 Philofophical GSOGRATUTr; 
Ardency which ought to be in their Affection: Then both are 
incloſed in a ſilken String, to denote the inſoluble Bond of Ma. 
trimony. After this, a Cloth is put between them, to ſignify 
that before Marriage there ought to be no Intimacy between 

them; this done, the Brammans pronounce-a certain Form of 

Words, enjoining the Man to allow the Woman all Things 

convenient for her, and charging the Woman to be faithful to 

her Huſband : then pronouncing a Bleffing upon them, the 

Cloth is taken away, and the filken String unlooſed, which 
1 puts an End to the Ceremony. | 

Xx The generality of the Hindus, inſtead of burying, burn their 

1 Dead; and when the Corpſe is conſumed, they ſcatter the 

Aſhes in the Air: But, though this is general, ſome only make. 

a little Fire round them; and afterwards bury them. 

Since the Time when the Laws for burning the Bodies of the 

Dead were made, it hath become a Faſhion for Widows to 

accompany the Corpſe of their Huſbands to the Funeral Pile, 

£ and there, to ſhew their Affection to the Huſband, and their 

Contempt of Life, diveſted of him, have thrown. themſelves 

| into the Flames and expired with him. This Cuſtom, accord- 

1 ing to ſome Hiſtorians, is almoſt wholly laid aſide, and look- 

1 ed on as an Act of Superſtition and Cruelty. It is now only 

cuſtomary to mourn for him, to obſerve anniverſary Days in 

Friendſhip to him, and many refuſe ty be married afterward. 


The Natural Hiſtory of HIN DUSTAN. d 
The Air and Soil widely differ in this Part of India; to- \ 
wards the North it is very cold and barzen; towards the R 
South very hot, and fruitful in Corn, Rice, Fruits, and other n 
Vegetables. The Northen Provinces are mountainous and 0 
ſandy; the Southern fertile and level, and watered: with 3 1 
Variety of Rivers: The Soil is brittle, though fat, and is a 
therefore eaſily cultivated, . | ly 
The Seaſons and Weather are, in general, very regular in this 
ſpacious Country; the Winds blow conſtantly for fix Months 1 
| ſoutherly, and northerly for fix Months, with very little Varia- £ 
tion. The Months of April, May, and the Beginning of June, . 


till the Rains fall, are ſo extremely hot that the Reflection from 
the Ground is apt to bliſter one's Face; and wers it not " 
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of HINDUSTAN. 449 
the Breeze of Wind that blows every Day, there would be 
ho living in that Country for People bred in more Northern 
Climates : However, there are very ſudden and extraordinary 
Changes which happen in the Weather, and contribute to the 
Accommodation of the Inhabitants'; and the Nights are gene- 
rally cool and refreſhing. 

From Surat to Agra, and beyond, it ſeldom or never Rains, 
except in one Seaſon of the Year, that is, from the Middle of 
June to the Middle of September; they generally begin and 
end with the moſt furious Storms of Thunder and Lightening : 
During theſe three Months, it rains almoſt every Day : By 
this Means the Land is enriched, like Egypt by the Mie, 
though it before looked like the Arabian Deſarts. This is ſuc- 
ceeded by a ſerene Air, a pleaſing Verdure, nightly reflceſhing 
Dews, and Autumn or Harveſt abounds with Plenty. 

Among the Rivers of Hindiſtan, two have been particulat- 
ly famous, from all Antiquity, for their Length and Capaci- 
ouſneſs, as well as other Reaſons; theſe are the Indus and the 
Ganges: The Indus is called by the Orientals Send Sind, or 
Hindi; it riſes in the Mountains to the North Eaſt of Flinduſ- 
tan, from thence it runs Southward, by Kaſhimir and All, to 
Multan, where it runs towards the South- weſt, and, after re- 
ceiving many other large Rivers, fails into the 'Per/ian Sea. 
The Ganges, called, in the Indies, Ganga, riſes in the King- 
dom of Tibet, and, after a long circular Courſe, enters the 
Mogul's Empire about the 2oth Degree of Latitude. This 
River divides and ſubdivides into many great Branches, which 
tun a prodigious Length, and receives many others in its - 
Courſe, of which this is eſteemed by far the moſt conſiderable : 3 
The [ndians have a Kind of ſuperſtitious Veneration for it, 
and the great Mogul drinks of it, eſteeming it lighter and 
ſweeter than any other Water. 0 | 

This Empire is environed wich Mountains on three Sides: 
Thoſe in the Weſt, which ſeparate Hindiſtan from Perſia, are 3 
generally called Soleymar: : they are of vaſt Height aud Hreadtd,„ 
and are only paſſable in certain Places, throogh which, Node — 7 
have been made for the ſake of Commerce The Moun- 3 
tains on the North are called Nagrata: Hime, which ſeparate . - 
Hindy/tan from Tibet ,————The Northern Patt of the Eaſtern © _ 
Vor, II. - „ Mon. 4. 7 
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other Parts; ſo that Thevenet ſays, he ſaw both Mofks and Pa- 
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Chain is called Kentel, or Kenti. The very Proſpect of them 
is frightful, being nothing\but hideous Precipices perpetually 
covered with Snow, and not to be croſſed without the greatef 
Difficulty. 

The Mines of this Empire are rich. beyond Compariſon, 
with Regard to Foſſils: We meet here with the moſt valus- 
ble precious Stones, particularly Diamonds. There is, indeed, 
one diſtinguiſhed as having a pre-eminence above all the ref, 
and this is at Soume/pur in Bengal, The other Diamond Mines 
are principally in the Peninſula of Ganges. The Mines of 
coloured Stones chiefly in Pegu, a Kingdom of the farther 
Peninſula and in the Ifland of Ceylan. Quarries of Theban Stone 
are plentiful in ſome Countries of the Rajabs, and in many 


gods built entirely of it. Nor is Hinduſtan deſtitute of Lead, 
Iron, or Copper. It is likewiſe ſaid, that there are Silver 
Mines; but if ſo, they need not be opened, fince the Bullion 
of all other Nations is ſunk in this Empire, which will take 
nothing elſe m Exchange for her Commodities, and prohibits 
the exporting it again. wy 

They have likewiſe a Variety of Earth and Clay. of different 


Colour, Texture, and Qualities, appropriated to different * 
Uſes, and contribute very much to the Advantages of this Em- R 
pire: from ſome of theſe, the China receives its principal Com- 2 
poſitions, and Veſſels of other Kinds little inferior to it. 1 

With Reſpect to the Soil, it needs very little manuring, b. 
being for the moſt Part, very fertile. They ſow all their Seed . 


by the Beginning of June, that all may be ended before the 
Rains begin; and their Harveſt is in Novernber and December : 4 
They do not mow their Graſs and make it into Hay, but cut 
it off the Ground either green, or withered, as they have 8˙ 
Occaſion to uſe it. | | I 
Wheat, Rice, Barley, and other Grain, proper for making 
Bread, grow here in great Quantities, and are very good 
the Wheat eſpecially is more white and full than the En- 
, Beſides the Wood, and Groves that adorn -this Country, 15 
they have Variety of Timber Trees of valuable Kinds, as the WM . 


. 18 
Tamerind Tree, whoſe Fruit grows in a Cod reſembling dat 
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Beans. There is another remarkable Tree called the Banian 
Treez out of its Branches there ſhoot, downwards, little 
Sprigs which, taking root, in Time become Supporters to 
the Branches which yielded them; ſo that this Tree in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, not only riſes to a very great Height, but 
ſpreads itſelf like a Canopy, ſo as to cover almoſt a little 
Army: It is therefore ſometimes called the J/ar Tree. But of 
all the Trees of this Part of India, the Cotton and Mulberry 
may be reckoned the moſt valuable to the Natives, ariſing 
from the Manufacture of Cotton and Silk. They plant 
abundance of Sugar Canes here, as likewiſe Tobacco, both 
which are much uſed and very cheap. 

This Country abounds no leſs with Fruits : Beſides Pome- 
granates, Citrons, Dates, Grapes, Almonds, and Cocoa 
Nuts, the.e are, among other Plumbs, that called the Mira- 
bilan, of an excellent Kind and remarkable for its curious 
Stone : Plantens, which grow in Cluſters, very yellow «© —- Þ 
when ripe, and taſte like a Norwich Pear, but much more deli- 
cious: - The Mango is another excellent Fruit, in Shape 
and Colour like an Apricot, but much larger. But the 
* beſt Fruit of all is the Anana; it is like our Pine Apples, and 
* is, to the Taſte, a pleaſing Compound of Strawberry, Clarret, 

Roſe- water and Sugar. In the Northern Parts, they have Va- = 
riety of Pears and Apples, and a good Kind of Muſt Melons 3 
and Water Melons. Lemons and Oranges are very common, 

9. but not ſo good as in other neighbouring Countries. N 

21 They have likewiſe a great Plenty of Roots and Vegetables; 

he but as they are moſt of them of the Kinds common in England, 

„ or very little differing, we ſhall not particularize them; and 
ut the fame may be ſaid of Flowers, which they rather have in 
re Steater Plenty, and ſome in greater Perfection, than differing 

in Kind from ours; of which we may reckon the Spanifo 
Jeſſamin, from which they extract an oil of great Value, 
made uſe of by the Rich for anointing their Foreheads. 2 

Hinduſian abounds with Animals both wild and tame: Of 
the former Kind are Elphants, Rhinaceros s, Lions, Tygers, 
Leopards, Wolves, Jackalls, and the like.———The Nhinecerm 
is large ſquare Beaſt, bigger than the Engliſh Ox, the Skin 
5 extremely thick and tough, all wrinkled and without Hair; 
M m m 2 it 
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ix has a ſtrong, but ſhort Horn, with the Point turned upwards, 


juſt over the Noſe, from whence it has its Name : But this 
Beaſt is not very common in the Mogul Empire. =— The 
Elephants are very numerous, and ſome of them the largeſt of 
all Creatures. Our Author ſays he had ſeen ſome near twelve 
Feet high, and proportional in Length; the Skin is black, thick, 
fmooth, and without Hair; their Eyes are full, but not Pro- 
portionable to their Bodies; their Ears like thoſe of Oxen, 
their Tail flender but not long, their Legs very ſtrong, but 
not without joints as ſome have fabled; is very tractable and 
ſenſible in Nature. (See a farther Deſcription of this Beaſt, 
Page 426.) * n Frog 
Here are. Plenty of Deer, and Game of ſeveral Kinds, the 
red Deer, and fallow Deer, Elks, Antelopes, Kid, Hares, 
and ſuch like, commonly ſeen by Travellers. The El 
are a very large, ſtrong, aud fierce Creature. The An- 
telopes differ in this Part from moſt other Countries, being 
blackiſh, and their Horns, near 18 Inches long, grow winding 
towards the Point like a Screw. — The Muſe Cat is pretty 
common; it is ſnouted like a Fox, and no bigger than a Hare; 
it has teeth like a Dog, and is of the Colour of a Stag: 
che Muſk is contained in a Kind of Bladder, or Bag, under 
the Belly. 
The Woods and Groves in the Southern Part of Hindu/an 
- are full of Apes, Monkeys, and Baboons, which live among 
the Trees, and climb them with Pleaſure. 
| Here are likewiſe Variety of Beaſts of Burthen, as Camel, 
Dromedaries, Mules, Aſſes, Horſes, Oxen, and Buffaloes. —— 
The Horſes are very good, well ſhaped, and high mettled ; 
many are pied and ſpotted all over: they are chiefly uſed for 
riding, or for Coaches and Chariots. The Buffels is ver) 
large and ſtrong, has a ſmooth Skin without Hair, which 
makes very good Buff: The Females yield very good Milk, but 
their Fleſh is neither ſo palatable nor wholeſome as that of On- 
eu: They are much employed in carrying Water. — The 
Hinduſtan Sheep differ from the Engliſh in their great fleſhy. Tails; 
their Fleſh is very good, but their Woolcoarſe. 7 4 
Hiinduſlan is much infeſted with Reptiles and Inſects, ſome 
are of a noxious Kind : Of the former are Lizards, Ivey 
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Snakes, and Rats: The Lizards are of a dark green Colour, 


ind are often creeping into Houſes, but are not hurtful, like 
the other three Kinds of Animals, which are very hurtful in - 


their Bite, or poiſonous in their Sting. Some Snakes are made 
Uſe of in Executions, where their Stings are ſurely mortal and 
attended with great Torture : But in the Caſe of accidental 
Bites, or Stings, they have many certain and eaſy Reme- 
dies. | 

The moſt troubleſome Inſecis in thoſe hot Countries are Flies, 
Muſtetoes, and Bugs: The firſt ſwarm ſo thick in the Heat of 
the Day, that they would fill their Cups and cover their Diſhes, 
were it not for Servants employed to drive them away: The o- 
ther peſter them at Night. | | 8 Y 

Hinduſtan breeds Plenty of Peacacks, Partridges, Quaik, 
Geeſe, Dutks, Pigeons, Doves, and Variety of other good Fowl : 
The Pigeons differ from ours only in Colour, being all over 
green: The Fowlers generally catch them with Bird-lime. 
The Indians are likewiſe very dexterous in catching Water- 
fowl. | ad : | 

There are two Kinds of Bats in this Country, one like thoſe 
in Europe, the other of a ſingular Make ; it is eight Inches long, 
and covered with a yellowiſh Hair, the Body is round and as big 
as that of a Duck ; it has the Head and Eyes of a Cat, and a ſharp 


Snout like a gerat'Rat, the Ears prick up and without Hair, the- 


Wings are almoſt two Feet long, and ſeven Inches broad, join- 


ed to the Body along the Sides from the Shoulder downward ; 


their Skin reſembles wet Parchment; the fore Legs ſeem to 
be glued within the Wings, each as big as a Cat's Thigh, and 


towards the Joint almoſt as thick as a Man's Arm ; the two- 
Foremaſt, from the Shoulder, terminate with F ingers reſembling * 


Human ; each hind Leg is much ſhorter, being about ſix Inches 
long, theſe terminate with Claws; they climb Trees with ad- 
mirable Quickneſs, and will fly almoſt out of Sight. 


Among the Birds which frequent the Woods there is a re- , 
markable Species, leſs than the Wren, which are very beauti - 
ful, being neatly ſhaped and covered with curious party- colour- 
ed Feathers embelliſhed with various little Spots.; nor do they _ 
delight the Eye with the Form more than the Ear with Variety 
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of pleaſing Notes: Nature has inſtructed them to build their 
Neſts in the Twigs at the Extremity of the Boughs of Trees, 
here they hang like little Net- purſes out of the Reach of the 
fmalleſt Monkeys. | | 

_ Laſtly, with regard to Fiſh, not to mention Crocodiles which 
 Infeſt their Rivers, there is a Variety of what is very good, ef. 
pecially two Sorts reſembling the Pike and Carp. Roth Fiſh 
and Flefh is very cheap all over India, which is owing in great 
Meafure to the Hindus not eating animal Food. 
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The GEOGRAPHY and NATURAL HIS Tor 
of the hither Peninſula of Ix DIA. 


"HIS great Peninſula, in its largeſt Extent, is bounded on 
the North by an Eaſt and Weſt Line drawn from the 
Gulph of Kambaya to the Mouth of the River Ganges, or, if you 
will, with the twenty-ſecond Parallel of Latitude; and on the 
three other Sides by the Ocean. Within theſe Limits are con- 
tained ſeveral Kingdoms, Principalities, and Provinces, vix. 


I. The Kingdom of BisNnaGaAR, fo called from the capital 
City of that Name, was formerly one of the moſt rich and ex- 
tenſive Kingdoms of this Part of India, comprehending all the 
Countries in the Peninſula South of the ſixteenth Parallel. The 
Inhabitants were Pagans, and called Badagus; they ſpoke the 
Tumul, or Damul Language, which is the ſame with the Mali 
II. The Kingdom of DEk Ax, or De#han, including Bagla- 
na, Balagal, and Telegna, con taining the Tramontine Provinces, 
or thoſe beyond the Mountains, The Province of Bala- 


gat properly ſo called, is the largeſt of the three, which com- 
poſed the Northern Dekan: It has Khandiſh- and Berar in the 
Mfogul's Empire to the North; Telinga to the Eaſt; Bagland, 
with Part of Guzerat, to the Weſt; and Viſaapur to the South, 
m=—_ Teng lies on the Eaſt of Bagalat proper, South of Be- 


rar, and Weſt of Goltonda, and Balagat on the North. 8 
. * 2 
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LO. IN DIA 


Baglara has on the North Guzerat and Balagat, on the Eaſt A 
laſt Province, and on the South and Weſt that Part of Naser 


called Konkan. 
III. The Kingdom of ViStAPUR; called, be 1 1 


on the North by the Provinces of Baglana arid Balagat ; and on. 
the South by Karnata, and the Kingdom of Kanara. 
IV. The Kingdom of Gol kon is bounded on the Eaſt 


with the Sea of Bengal, on the North with the Mountains of 


Arixa, on the South by Part of Biſnagay, andon the Weſt by the 
Province of Balagat. 

Several Particulars pertaining to 2 Natural Hiſtory of this 
Kingdom ſeem to deſerve our Notice. 

Winter begins here in June by Rain and Thunder: The 
Thunder generally continues more or leſs for four or five Days 3 
but the Rain and ſtormy Winds ſometimes till the Middle of 
Juby, with ſome 3 of Fair- weather. In Auguſt and Sep- 
tember there uſually falls Rain without Thunder, ſwelling the 
Rivers to a prodigious Height. The Air is commonly cold, 
Night and Morning; but the Heat, during the Day, is as mo- 


Bijopur, is bounded. on the Eaft by Kurnata, from which it is 
| ſeparated by the Mountains of Gate ; on the Weſt by the Sea; Y 


derate as in France, or any other temperate Clime, and this con- 


tinues till the February following, when the great Heats begin 2- 


gain, not ſo intenſe as. to be intolerable, but ſo as to ripen their 
Fruits to great Perfection, — Vines are very plenty here; and of 


the Grapes, which are ripe in January, they make Wines. Fhey 
have two Crops of Rice, and ſeveral other Kinds of . pro- 


duced annually, which render it a plentiful Country. 
Goltoldaæ is likewiſe very plentiful in Animals of various Kinds, 5 


inſomuch that a Sheep is ſometimes bought for one Shilling, a 


Fowl for Two- pence, a Partridge for one Penny, and Proviſions, * 


— 
= 


bear a like reaſonable Price almoſt all over the Coaſt of Ch. 


mandel, which extends from Maſulipatan to the Cape of Negs- 
patan. At Paliakata, near to this Place, is Gueldria, a Factory 
of the Hallanders; and at Madraſpatan, commonly called Ma- 


dras, is Fort St. George, the chief Factory of the Engliſh inthe 
 £aft-Indies: A little to the South of which ſtands Meliapur, or 
St. Thomas, which was taken from the Portugueſe 2 the hack 
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V. The Kingdom of KAN ORA begins at Gongola, a Village 
about 40 Miles to the South of Goa, and extends along the Cott 
to the Dominions of the Zamorin, and, within Lang, up to the 
Pepper Mountains of Sunda, and the Diſtrict of Set Khan in 
the Kingdom of Viſiapur. This Country has, on the North, 
the Principality of dundab; on the Weſt, the Sea; on the South, 
Malabar; and on the Eaſt it is bounded by che Mountains 6 
Gatti, or Gattam. 

The Air of Kanora is very pure, and the Coutitry pleat 
and fertile; that it ſupplies, in a conſiderable Degree, all E- 
rope with Rice, beſides good Store of Betel Nuts, and wild Nut- 
megs uſed in Dying: There is likewiſe ſome Pepper; but not 
comparable to that of Sundab. Here are likewiſe wild Elephants 
found in their Foreſts, 

VI. The Province commonly called the Coaſt of MALABAR. 
This Country, according to modern Geographers, includes on- 
ly the Countries ſo called to the Weſt of Cape Komori, 'other- 
wiſe denominated the Dominions of the Samorin This Coun- 
try begins at the ſmall River three Leagues to the South of Fort 
Dekulli, and ends at Eape Komori, the moſt, Southern Point of 
the Peninſula of India intra Gangem, the Space of about 350 
Miles; its greateſt Breadth is about 80, but in ſome Places not 
more than 20 Miles. It is waſhed by the Sea on the Weſt, on 
the Eaſt is bounded by the Mountains of Gatti, which WN it 
from the Kingdoms of Maſſur and Madurey. 

The Air all over Malabar is very good, the Coaſt aeliphrful, 
the Soil one of the moſt fruitful in all Aa, affording two Crops 
a Year: The Coaſt, being low and ſandy, does not produce 
much Rice, but it nouriſhes vaſt Numbers of Cocoa Nuts of 
Bettle, and Arekka Trees, whoſe Fruit brings in much Riches 
from Abroad. Here is likewiſe- a delicious Fruit, reſembling . 
| Melons, called Jaa, incloſing a Sort of Cheſnuts, which are 
the Seed. The Mango is another excellent Fruit, reſembling 

the Nectarine; they are of different Colours when ripe, as red, 
white, and green; ſome as my as a Pear : Good to ö 
or pickle. 

The higher Grounds produce ne and Cardamums, Which, 
Hiſtorians ſay, grow no where in the World but in the . 
near the Moun tains, about ſeven 2 from the Coaſt. 

ine 
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© Cinmanion grows on the Malabar Coaft, but is not compari= 
ble to that of Seylan. Fhe Mountains yield Iron and Steel. 
Their Woods, beſides Store of Game, furniſh Tat, Timber; 
and Angelique for Building: ' Sandal word, white and yellow Caſ- 
fra Fiſtulu, Nur Vemica Indiæ, and other Drugs, in Plenty. 
The Soil produces all Sorts of Pulſe, and, among the reſt, 
Beans four Inches long, included 1 in Pods near a Foot in N 
but are not palatable. 
Malabar abounds with wild and tame Fowl. The Beaſts are 
much the ſame as in the other Parts of India; but no Animal is 
ſo noxious in this Country as the Adders, eſpecially a green 
Kind, whoſe Poiſon is incurable: Some, though long, are very 
{mall ; but there are other Kinds of a . Size, _ 
are an eaſi iy woes. | 


a 


VII. The Kingdom of W or oi is an 
on the Eaſt by the Dominions of the· King of Tanjaor; on the 
South by the Indian Sea; on the Weſt bythe Country of Malal 
bar, whence” it is ſeparated by the Mountains of Gatti ; and 
North by the Territories of n meer n to the 
Government of Nin. 

This Kingdom is as large as een 3 about Ha 
Degrees and a half from South to Ar ae in Breadth a | 
bout 80 Miles. 

The Capital City i is Alu-, mw well fortified The Court 
occupy a very ſtately Fabric. Near one of the Portico's is a 
ſtately Car, for parading the Images on the Feſtivals, which is 
adorned with a Profuſion of expenſive Ornaments, and attended 
with a numerous Train and Variety of Inſtruments of Muſic. | 
The Romiſh Miſſioners have a Church here. The City is ac- 
commodated with Rivers ing e. ot heron ne F 
tiful Streets. . 4 


The Sea-coaſt of this Kingdom i is a ; great Fiſhery a Pearls. \ 2 


The Dutch- have a fortified Town, called Tutetarin, on the 
Coaſt, where is a good Harbour made by ſome Iſlands that ye 
off it. This Country ſuperintends a Pearl-fiſhery, which lies 
to the Northward, and brings the Dutch-Company 20,000. per 
2 These Pearls are har” in Ofner of a _ large Sar. 5 
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Seed - pearl is found in the Sand. Sea-borns, or Siankes, are are 

found on this Coaſt, of which the Indians make Bracelets. 
The Soil on this Coaſt is very barren, diſtitute of Graſs, 


Herbs, or Plants; nor will Cocoa-trees grow there; Yet i it a- 


bounds with Hares and Partridges, and Mice of an uncommon 
Size, ſo that Rats cannot attack . A 


VIII. The Principality of MARAVA lies to the Eaſt of Ma- 
durey; it has to the South and Eaſt, the Sea; ; and to the North, 
Tanjaor. 

The Capital City where the Prince reſides, is a 
ram, about 6 Miles from the Eaſtern Coaſt, and 20 from the 
Promontory of Koyel, or Keil. The moſt South- eaſtern Part of 
Marava, which makes an oblong Square, about 80 Miles in 
Length from North to South, and 40 in Breadth from Eaſt to / 
Welt. 

The Promontory of Koyel 8 the Coaſt of the F iſhery 
Eaſtward, and begins that of Coromandel: Here is an Iſle 
named Ramana Koyel, which ſignifies, the Temple of Rama, 
ſometimes called Adam's Bridge: This Ifle is joined to the 
Point by a Bridge, not compoſed of Arches but of Rocks, 
or Hugh-ftones, above the Surface of the Sea; and there are 
Gaps or Spaces for the Current of Water and Barks to-paſs 
through. Some of theſe Stones are ſaid to be 18 Feet Diamet 
ter; and Hiſtorians are not agreed whither it is a Work of Na- 
ture or of Art; but Monſieur Bouchet apprehends it to be a 
Work of Nature, and one of the moſt ſurprizing he oe 
aw. | 
This Iſland abounds with 3 but is not very fertile "the 
Soil very ſhallow, and in moſt Parts intire Rocks. 

From this Iſle is a continued Reef of Rocks, which * | 
as far as the Coaſt of Seylan; a vaſt Tract interſperſed with g 
few Towns, and but few Harbouts on the Coaſt, and at theſe the 
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IX. The 3 of Tangaen lies to the North of. Ma- 


| gava, and to the Eaſt of Madurey, being waſhed « on the Eaſt by 
the Sea: The Lands of this little State are watered by the Ri: 
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ver Kaveri, which divides in ſeveral Arms and renders them vey. 


Tamas, which is the Capital City, was ey n no more 
than a Pagod, or Temple, now a large fortified Place, watered 


* 


by a little Rivulet 3 on the North is a great Potid, bordered 


with Free-ſtone: The Indians excel in making theſe Ponds, 
which would be admired in Europe itſelf. 
There are two other Places of Note, viz. Negapatam, a Dutch 


Colony and Fortreſs ; and Tranquebar, a Colony belonging to 


the Danes ever ſince 1620, but is much inhabited by Portugueſe: 
The Air is good; and the Product of the Country is Cloth; 
white and dyed, The Daniſb Miffioners reſide here; and there 
is a conſiderable Trade carried on by FaQors from different 
Parts but the Inhabitants are in general very poor. 


X. The Kingdom of KAR N ATA, called by the Mogul Ee ; 


natek, was formerly a Monarchy of great Extent, but it is now 


conſiderably leſſened, and is become a Province of the Great 


Mogul's Empire: It is bounded on the Eaſt by the Bay of Ben- 
gal ;. and on the North by the River 'Kriftna, which divides it 
from Galtanda; on the Weſt by V fiapur 3/and on the South by 
the Kingdoms of Maſſur and Tanjaor; being in Length, from 
South to North, about 345 Nie and 276-1 in Breadth, from 


Eaſt to Weſt. 
This large Country i is, for the moſt Part, ebampain, fertile; 
and populous ; towards the Middle there are fome Mountains, 
running Northward, which ſeem to be Branches of the Gatti 
The Inhabitants are called-Badagas. To the Eaſt aud South of 
theſe Mountains, the Tamul, or Damul Language is may 5 


but to the Weſt and North-weſt the Kanarim. 
Here are ſeveral large Cities and Towns, viz. Karnata, Gun- 


 diketta, Biſnagar, &c. and Porto Novo, as.it was called by the 
| Portugueſe when it belonged to them: This Part is eſteemed a 
very fertile; healthful, nnen ren = 
| Quantities of Cotton. | 
Fort St. David's, Wen 0 to the Engl, who bought it of 
a Maratta, or Malabaratta Prince, in 1686, for 90,000 P © 
das: This is a ſtrong Fort, and ſtands cloſe to a River, and the 
Tenne * about 8 Miles every Way. This Colony 
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produces Store of long Cloths, and, without i its Aﬀiftance, that 


of Fort St. George, on which it depends, would make n 
Figure in Trade to what it does at preſent. 
The Black Cattle here are ſmall, but plentiful ana wing, 
while the Rivers and Seas abound with Fiſh; and "ſeveral 
Harbours lie to the Southward, capable of receiving Ships of 
conſiderable Burthen, and contribute to the amen of 
Trade. 
Ponticherri, or Pondicherri, is another - place of Note in 
this Kingdom: It is a Colony, ſettled by the French, about fie 
Leagues to the North of Fort St. David's: It is the chief 
Eftabliſhment which they have in the Indies, and the chief 
Reſidence of their Miſſioners: The Fortifications are fine, re- 
gular, and ſtrong, the City large, and the Streets ſtrait, and 
molt of the Houſes of Europeans are built of Brick, and the li 
dians of Earth. This Place has undergone many Revolutions, 
The Dutch from Batavia took it in 1690; but at the Conclu- 
ſion of King William's War it was reſtored. It was beſieged by 
the Engliſb Fleet under Admiral Boſcawen in 1748, but, on Ac- 
count of the periodical Rains, he was obliged to deſiſt: But it 
was attacked again, with Succeſs, by Admiral e in 1705 
and reſtored by the Treaty of Peace ſince. 7 
Konnimir was an Engliſh Factory, but quitted on the Purchak 
of Fort St. David's. Mieliapour lies on this Coaſt, bit 
affords little to our Purpoſe. Fort St. George, called all 
Madras and Madraſpatan, belonging to the Engliſh, fronts the 
Sea, and has a falt-water River on the Backſide of it, Which 
hinders the freſn- water Springs from coming near the'Town; 
ſo that they have no good Water within a Mile of them In 
the rainy Seaſon it is incommoded by Inundations, and, from 
April to September, it is extremely hot. There are two Towns one 
called rhe Mhite, fortified, containing two Churches for different 
Denominations, many public Buildings, Sc. The Black Tous, 
as it is called, is chiefly inhabited by Gentotus, dohammedans 
and Armenian Chriſtians, each of which have their Temples, 
Moſques, &c. boch under the Juriſdiction of the Eugiiſi Gover- 
nor. The Diamond Mines are about a Week's Journey from 
hence, ſo that Diamonds are pretty Plenty here: The'chict 
Things the Engli 5 Trade in, Wn Diamonds, are Calicocs 
"4 Chit 
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Chints, a {Mates but the Country produces little of its own 
Growth ſor Conſumption, their Rice is brought from Oriſea, 


Enemy. Nor are their trading Articles their own Production, 
but is en from China, Perſia, and Molto. 


or Meſſur, are two Countries formerly belonging to Karnata, 


Country of [kkeri extends in Length, from South to North, 


to the Sundah Rajab's Territories, on the Eaſt it has Karnata, 
on the South Maxſſour, and on the Weſt the County of Karnata, 
from whence it is ſeparated by the Mountains of Gatti. 


Mountains, and 10 from the Sea-coaſt, ſituated in a fertile 
Plain, and fortified; the Houſes numerous, but not grand: 
The Fields, Meadows, Groves, Lakes, Rivulets, c. afford 


ſmall Extent, containing ſeveral Streets, with Houſes and Shops 
Ne- Habs is the Kanarin, 


XII. Lolly, as Kingdom of n has, to che North, 


ra; and to the Weſt Mulabar; one of the moſt conſiderable 


the Name of the Kingdom. The Country is full of Towns and 
Villages, but few that are conſiderable. ' + * 


which live the Chriſtians of St. Thomas : They differ from the 


good-natured, and charitable, courageous and ingenious : 
Theft is a Thing unknown to them, for they live with their 


their Wheat from Surat and Bengal, and their Firing from the 
Iſlands of Diu, on which Account it is ſooner reduceable by an 


XI. The Principality of IX EAI, ee with Mayſſour, | 
and may ſtill be conſidered as diſmembered Parts of it. The 


about 120 Miles, and in Breadth 50: It adjoins on the North 
The chief City is [ikeri, lying about 3 Leagues from thoſe | 


an'agreeable Proſpect. The Prince's Palace is a Fortreſs of no 


for the principal Manufactures and Trades: A Langage 


Itheri and Karnata;z to the Eaſt, Karnata ; to the South Mad- 
Dominions not yet ſubdued by the Mogul. The principal Rea- 1 


ſons aſſigned ate, they are numerous, and peaceable if not mo-—- 
leſted ; but cruel to Priſoners of War. The principal City beate 


The Southern Part of this Kingdom is inhabited by the Ve 
LEAMs, who dwell in the Mountains of Gatti, at the Foot f 


. Malaharians chiefly in their Complexion: They are honeſt, q 


Doors open, except ſome Fences againſt Elephauts, Tigers, 
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462 Philoſophical & E GR APHY 
&c. Their Lands are naturally fertile, but very little of it cif: 
tivated. They are governed by a few ſimple Laws of their own, 
under the Juriſdiction of Judges appointed to ſeveral Diſtricts, to 
whom they pay ſtrict Obedience. They allow a Man no more | 
than one Wife at a Time; they dreſs in a plain Manner, like 
the- Malabars; but, on their Feſtivals; they dreſs with a long 
Gown, Turban and Jewels, and make Uſe of diverſe Methods 
for exciting and expreſſing their Mirth, _. 

| Having thus gone through the Hiſtory arid Deſcription of the 
Countries inhabited by the People who are properly called Hin- 
dus, it may be expected we ſhould give ſome Account of their 
RELIGION : But although ſo many Travellers have viſited theſe 
Countries, and Miffionets have been ſettled in moſt Parts of 
them for many Years, yet nothing can well be conceived to be 
more imperfect and confuſed, than the Accounts which Authors 
have given of it. This is doubtleſs owing to two Cauſes : Firſt, 

the different Opinions and Objects of Worſhip which have been 

introduced by the Brammans in different Parts of India. Se- 

condly, from Europeans taking their Accounts from the Infor- - 
mation of ſome ignorant or deſigning Travellers, or from an 
imperſect Account given by ſome of the Natives, without hav- 
ing a proper Knowledge of, and Recourſe to thoſe Books which 
are in general eſteemed, by them, Sacred. In Effect, the Hu- 
dus, like almoſt all other Nations, derive Authority to their 
on Religion, and give it a Preference to others as of Divine 
Original, and contained in a Book called the Vedam, or Wedan, 
which, they ſay, was delivered to their Law-giver W by 
the Deity himſelf. 

This Book is divided into four Parts. The firſt treats * the 
Origin of all Things; of the Nature of Angels, Souls, of the 
Generation of Creatures, of Sin, of Reward and Puniſhment, 
The Second treats of the Superiors, or Governors, who are 
veſted with the Sovereign Dominion. The Third, of Virtue 
and Vice, their Motives, Incentives, Sc. And the Fourth, of 
the Ceremonies to be obſerved in their Temples, Sacrifices, and 
ou F eſtivals : But this laſt Part has been for Along Time loſt. 
. We learn farther, that the Vedam ſeems to be princi- 

pally a Collection of the ſuperſtitious PraRices of their ancient 

| Riſhi, and of abftruſe Conjectures concerning the Nature of 


God, 


- 


„ 
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God, the Soul, viſible World, c. Myſteries ſurpaſſing the hu- 

man Capacity: Nor are thoſe Books read and explained in . 
Pagods. 4D; 

Beſides, from the Perplexity e the Knowledge of the 


V edam, even by the Brammans themſelves, they have two other 


Setts of Books called, the Shafler and the Puran : ———— Theſe 
attempt to explain and account for many Things which ſeem 


ſomewhat abſtruſe in the Vedam. The Difficulties. ariſing from : 
the Alteration of the Language has fince been undertaken to be 


explained by others, and this has been done with ſuch Variation 
of Sentiments, that our Readers will excuſe us from a particular 
Account; and we ſhall only ſuggeſt a few Articles of their Be- 
lief, and Methods of Practice moſt remarkable and credible. 
Firſt, with reſpect to their Faith, Mr. Lord's Abſtract of the 
Shaſter informs us, it teaches us the Belief and Worſhip of one 
God, called the Almighty and Supreme, and acknowledge, that 
the good Being is ſuperior to the Evil one. With reſpect to 
Creation, it informs us, that ſome profeſs Polytheiſin, yet ac- 


_ knowledge that the great God alone reſolved to make his Ex- 


cellency and his Power known, by creating a World ſtocked 
with intelligent Animals: That he created the four Ele- 
ments, firſt, confuſedly mixed, ang out of them formed the ſe- 
veral Parts of the viſible World: That the firſt Race of 
Mankind ſowed the Seeds of © and Wickedneſs, which 


increaſed -to ſuch a Degree, that God nn them by a _ 


Flood, h 
That, in the ſecond Age, God FW TAE to renew the Race 


of Mankind; and, at the Beginning thereof, created three Per- 


ſons of greater Perfection and Excellency, the firſt of which 
was named Bremaw, the ſecond Viſiney, and the third Budderi ; 
that theſe three Perſons, immediately after their Creation, a- 


dored God, were approved of by him, and were appointed as 


the diyine Agents for executing the Commands, and diſpenſing 
the Laws of their Maker: That being appointed God's Vice- 
gerents, for a certain Time, upon Earth, he delivered to them 
the Books bearing their Names, which the Indians, for the moſt 
Part, believe to. be of divine. Authority, — As to other pre- 
tended Revelations, and Explanations thereof, they appear too 
fabylous and abſurd to gain Credit, or deſerve Mention. 
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464  Philoſopbial Gxoorarny; _ 

| The Things enjoined by theſe Books” of Laws are, firſt, to 
worſhip God in their public Pagods, or Temples. 2. 
They are commanded to tender certain Offerings and Prayers 
in retired Groves. — They are likewiſe directed to worſhip 
God at the Sight of the Sun and Moon, ſoon after they riſe, 
as his Creatures or Production. They are-enjoined Pilgrimage 
to remote Rivers, particularly the Ganges, there to waſh their 
Bodies and pay their Offerings. They are alſo enjoined 
frequent waſhing of their Bodies. They uſe a Kind of 
Unction on their Foreheads, with ſome red Paint, as a Mark 
of their being the choſen People of God. They have 
other Laws reſpecting the Duties of the married State, for 
naming their Children : Others which forbids the drinking of 
Wi ine, eating of Fleſh, the touching of Things defiled, &c. it for- 
bids Lying, Breach of Contracts, and many other Immoralities, 
This appears to be the Caſe of the more enlightened and inſtrue- 
ted Parts of India. But it ought likewiſe to be obſerved, that in 
many Parts, eſpecially among the Hindus, they have their 
ſubordinate Deities of different Claſſes : Firſt Claſs, Brammaw, 
Viſiney, and Rudderi. Second Claſs, Wives,. Children, and Fa- 
vourites. Third Claſs, Deutas, or Angels, Fourth Claſs, Giants, 
or Demons. They have alſo Images in their Houſes, or that 
they carry with them. © The Deſcriptions of them, their Form, 
and Qualities, the Worſhip or Veneration paid to them, Ce 
are ſuch prodigious Fictions as ſeem independent of Senſe and 
Reaſon. The Curious may ſee an Account of them at large in the 


modern Part of the Univerſal Hiftory. Vol. VI. P. 587 — 626, 
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The GErOGRAPHY and NATURAL HisTORY 
of the farther Peninſula of INDIA. 


T*HE farther Peninſula of InDia, properly ſpeaking, is 
bounded Northward by a Line drawn from about the Es- 

ſtern Mouth of the Ganges to the Bay of Tong King, in twenty 
Degrees of Latitude: But as ſome of the principal Kingdoms 
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pdbtigitg to it lie partly without thoſe Limits, we ſhall conſi- 
der this Peninſula in a more extended Senſe. In this large Ac- 


China ; on the Eaſt by Ting King and the Gulph of Kochin- 
China; on the South by the Gulph 'of Siam and Straits of the 


River called the Brama-putren, which riſes in the Mountains 
bounding Tibet, and, running Southward, ſeparates the Coun- 
tries included in this Peninſula from Hindu/lan and the Territo- 
ries of certain Rajahs. © | 
The Situation and Dimenſions of this great Region, as near as 
we can aſcertain is, that it lies between the firſt and twenty- 


South to North, and goo in Breadth from Weſt to Ealt ; but 
in ſome Places not more than 150, 100, or 50 broad. 

This vaſt Peninſula is in general a very plentiful Country, 
for Gold and precious Stones, as Diamonds, Rubies, Topazes, Ame- 
this, &c, in various Kinds of Metals; in Corn, Rice, Pepper, 
and Oil; in many valuable Drugs, and a great Diverſity of 
Fruits. 


great Number of Kingdoms ; but, according to modern Geo- 
graphers, compriſed in much fewer, each of Which merit a con- 
ciſe Account of them. 


I. The Re of Ass au, or Aſhem, or Azem has on 
the North the Mountains of Tibet, and on the South 77 


River Brama- -putren before- mentioned, but it is called Barrem- 


cipal City is Azo. 


meaner Sort, Every Man of Ability has commonly fout” 
Wives, who have each their Duty and Buſineſs aſſigned them 
og II. | 0 0 0 1 


of N e 
ceptation it will be bounded on the North by Part of Tibet and 


Sund; and on the Weſt by the Bay of Bengal and the gteat 


ſeventh Degrees of Latitude, and the 107th and 127th Degrees 
of Longitude ; ſo that it is about 1000 Miles in Length from 


This wide extended Country was formerly divided into a 


pra and Arralan, and its Weſtern Limits ſeem to be the great 
porter in a Survey made of the Mouths of the Ganges. The prin” 


The Inhabitants are pretty well complexioned ; they go al- 
moſt naked, only ſomething tied round their Waiſt and hang- 
ing to their Knees, with a blue Cap or Bonnet on their Heads; 
their Ears bored, to which they hang Gold, Silver, Coral, or 
Amber, for the Rich; thoſe of Tortoiſe, or other Shells, tor the 
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466 Philoſophical Grocra ray ; 
in his Houſe, and keep a Camel to ride on when they go out ; 
but they muſt be very faithful and obliging to their Huſbands, 
The Soil produces Plenty of the Neceſſaries of Life: Here 
are alſo Mines of Gold, Silver, Iron, and Lead, (but all the 
Mines belong to the King, and the People on that Account pay 
no Taxes.) They have Silk in Plenty, but it is Coarſe : They 
have one Kind of Silk ſpun by Animals, ſomewhat like our Silk. 
worms, but rounder, and live all the Year in Holes dug under 
Trees: Here is alſo Store of Gum-lack of different Kinds; a 
red Sort which ſerves for colouring their Linen, and of the other 
they make Wax and Varniſh. 
The Kingdom of TIr RA is ſometimes written Trans k; it 
lies on the North of Arralan, and on the South of Am; its 
Eaſtern Boundary may be the River paſſing through Arrakan, 
and its Weſtern that of Arrakan, or Bramaputren: But it has 
varied its Boundary fo often, there is no aſcertaining its true Di- 
menſions. Modern Geographers have therefore included it with 
Aſſem, and we have followed their Example, eſpecially as the 
Country produces nothing to invite foreign Merchants, nor any 
Thing more remarkable than ſome epidemical Diſeaſes. 


II. The Kingdom of ARRAKAN, or RAKAN, is ſituate to 
the South of Tipra, and has, on the Eaſt, the Kingdoms of Aua 
and Pegu : On the Weſt it is bounded by Bengal, from which it 
is ſeparated by the River Chatigan and Gulph of Bengal ; it ex- 
tends from 16? 307 to 24 of Latitude, about 386 Miles, and 
its Breadth about 210. 

The Inhabitants of this Country hang many ſtrange and ab- 
ſurd Cuſtoms: They ſo far eſteem flat Foreheads, that they 
bind on a Plate of Lead on their Children ſoon after they are 
born, and let it lie on till the Effect is produced: Their Noſtrils 
they take Pains to make large and open, and are extremely fond 
of a dark Purple-colour Complexion. 

In their DR Ess, Perſons of Rank wear a Veſt, or Shirt of 
fine Linen ; over it a long Gown of the ſame Kind, with But- 
tons round the Arms, and tied cloſe upon the Breaſt with Rib- 
bands; beſides this, they have an Apron that covers them be- 
fore down to the Knees; another, in like Manner, behind, in 


| many Gathers or Plaits : r let their Hair grow ke tying 
it 


J* 
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it in Treſſes behind the Head, and adorn it with fine Linen tied 


up in Knots, — The Women are tolerably Fair, and their 
Dreſs is generally a Kind of flowered Gauze, which is Tranſ- 
parent, and covers the Boſom: They wear Aprons of Linen, 
much as the Men do : The richer Sort wear Silk Scarfs over ohe 
of their Arms and Shoulder; their Hair is done up in Buckles: 
They ſtretch their Ears, by boring them when very young, and 
putting in Rings and Trinkets that hang over their Shoulders, 
They, in general, affect to dreſs and to make an Ap- 
pearance, by Attendance of Servants, and, at their Entertain- 
ments, beyond their Ability: — But though their Enter- 
tainments conſiſt of numerous Diſhes, their common Food is 
very ordinary, ſuch as, to us, would be quite loathſome: Rats, 
Mice, and other Animals, not eaten by Europeans, are eſteem- 
ed Dainties, after they have been kept almoſt to ſtink: Inſtead 
of Bread, they uſe Rice; their uſual Drink is Water, or the 
Juice of a Tree like the Palm, drained from it by Inciſion. 
They marry with very little Ceremony; they make their Agree- 
ment before an Ido], (for here they have many, which are made 
of Clay and baked in the Sun) in Preſence of the Parents, and 
the Talipoin, or Prieſt, pronounces a few Words which are fol- 
lowed with Muſic and Dancing. Their Burials are ex- 
tremely ſuperſtitious, attended with much Show and Pomp, and 
many Signs of Grief; for they hire Mourners for that Pur- 
pole, * 

The Air and Soil of Arralan is very good; the Country a- 


bounds with Meadows and Paſture-lands, well watered with 


Rivers and Brooks ; the Plains are exceedingly fertile, and 
there 'are great Numbers of Orchards and Pleaſure-gardens : 

They are alſo green and pleaſant all the Year round, although, 
during the Winter, which laſts from Augu/? to October, you 
have almoſt continually moiſt and rainy Weather, accompanied 
with Storms : To make amends, the Summer which ſuccteds is 


charming ; and then their Rice, their Fruits, &c. ripen to great 
Perfection. Rice is their Bread, and their Sauce too for moſt 


of their Diſhes, which is prepared by boiling, baking, &c. 
Whole, or in F our 5 but they are not at all dainty u in their 
Food, 
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468 Philoſophical GeoGR APay; 
III. The Kingdom of PeGu may be conſidered, 1. as Pegy 
properly ſo called. 2. Pega with its Acquiſitions. 3. Pegu 
incorporated with the Kingdom of Ava. We ſhall treat of it 
only as Pegu properly ſo called, which is bounded on the North 
with thoſe of Arrakan and Ava, on the Eaſt with the Upper and 
Lower Siam, on the South with Part of Siam and the Sea, and 
on the Welt by the Sea and Part of Arralan, lying between the 
110th and 116th Degree of Longitude, and between the 14th 
and 19th Degrees of North Latitude, ſo that it is about 350 
Miles in Length from South to North, and nearly the ſame from 
Eaſt to Weſt. The Capital City, Pegu, till 16c0 ; fince, that 
of Ava. | 
The Inhabitants of Pegu are, fince that Time, a Mixture of 
the original Natives of Bramas, or Barmas, who conquered 
them: They are of an Olive Complexion, and wear no Beards, 
ſor they pluck out the Hairs except on a {mall Part of the Face; 
their Teeth are naturally white, but they Colour them black, 
Cm NE Dreſs of the Men and Women ls thin and looſe ; 
and the Womens, eſpecially, thin Calico hung on from the 
W aiſt to the Knees, neither tight nor modeſt; they are much 
handſomer than the Men, but very unguarded in theig Behaviour. 
The Barmas dreſs with more Modeſty, which is their principal 
Diſtinction: Their Food is Plain and Coarſe : — Their 
Marriages in the Eaſtern Way, preceded by parental Contracts, 
and they are married for Life, or for a limited Time; and the 


Women gencrally prove obliging and obedient : But when the 


Marriage is temporary, eſpecially with Strangers, in Caſe of 
Abſence, they are obliged to pay them after the Rate of 6, 
8 d. per Month 8 that Abſence, and maintain the Chil- 


dren. 


Pegu is a flat Country, excepting a Chain of Mountains 


called Panga/jra, inhabited by the Bramas. Rivers are many, 


but tw vonly Kg = LA Tf iz. the Pegs and the Ava, ſo called 
after the Name of their Capitals, and which are ſituate on 


their Banks. The Pegu annually overflows, ſo that it is not 


unfuly called the Indian Nile : Theſe Inundations are almoſt i in- 
credible, extending above 30 Leagues beyond its Channel, 
by the Mud or Soil left behind, che Ground is enriched, ad 
4hel; Crops Go! Rice Licicaled to a very great Degree, 25 

The 
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The Air of Pegu is very healthy, and the Soil, in general, 


rich and fertile in Corn, Frufts, and Roots; it likewiſe pro- 
duces good Timber of ſeveral Kinds. The Country abounds 
with Elephants, Buffaloes, Goats, and Hogs, and other Ani- 
mals: There is Abundance of wild Game; and Deer is fo 
Plenty in September and October, that our Author, Capt. Hamil- 
ton, has bought one for Gd. they are fleſhy, but not fat. Poul- 


try is good and 0 and they have many good * of 
Fiſh. 


Here are likewiſe various Mines of Rubies, Dat * 
Saphires : Theſe ate found in the greateſt Perfection in a Moun- 
tain between Pegu and Sirian, which is the moſt barren Part of 
all Pegu. They have Variety of curious ManufaQtures, eſpe- 
cially Silks lowered with Silver ; but are too apt to adulterate 
them : They have Cotton Cloths imported from Bengal and 
Coromandel, and are very fond of European Hats and Rib- 
bons. ) 

ale 

IV. The Empire, or Kingdom of Ava, extends Northward as 
far as the Borders of the Province of TJun- nan in China : But we 
cannot preciſely aſcertain its Dimenſions. A late Miſſionary, 
Mr. Pinto, tells us, it- is twice as big as France, and that it is 
bounded on the Weſt partly by the Gulph of Bengal, and partly 
by the Kingdoms of Arrakan and Aſem, from which laſt it is 
ſeparated by rhe great River of Arrakan; on the North, by 
Mountains dividing it from Tibet and China; on the Eaſt, by 
the Country of the Len and on the South by the Kingdom of 
Siam and the Gulph of Bengal : That it is in Length from N n 
to South, about 765 Miles, and in Breadth 574. 


Whether the Inhabitants were originally Barmas, or of ace. | 


rent Nations, Authors are not agreed; and we ſhall not look 
on that Material, as they have extended their Conqueſt to Pegu 
for more than a Century and a Half, and of ſeveral other Pro- 


vinces and States, they may be conſidered as the only Nation 


within their Dominions which have come to our Knowledge: 
Their Perſons, Form, Complexion and Dreſs, differ 


little from thoſe of Pegu; but, from many of their Cuſtoms, 


they are thought much to reſemble the aue, and even to have 
deſcended from them. 


The 
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470 - Philoſophical Groerarny ; 


The Country of Aua, properly ſo called, is for the gener: 
flat, eſpecially near the great River: It is alſo fertile, producing 


Rice, Fruits, and Variety of Animals, wild and tame, like 


Pegu : It has alſo Mines of Cyprian Braſs, Lead, and ſome Fil. 
ver; Muſe and Rubies likewiſe come from thence to Pegu. The 


Countries lying on the North and Eaſt we know but little con- 


cerning them, except that of Jangoma, which is a very woody 
Country, thinly inhabited, a fatiguing Part to travel in, through 
Woods and Wilderneſſes abounding. with Tigers and various 


other wild Animals, but no Elephants. 


The great River, which is called Menan- tio, runs from the 
City of Ava, Southweſt, 140 Leagues; on the Borders of 
which it is moſt fruitful, beſt inhabited, and the greateſt Trade 
is carried on. At the Capital City Ava, their Buildings 


are very neat, and generally planted round with Trees; but it 
is principally remarkable for its great Trade in Muſk and Jew- 


els, Rubies and Saphires, and deemed a rich and populous 
Place: For which Reaſon, it has often been the Object of Envy, 


and has ſuffered many Changes by the Wars and Reagan 
from Time to Time. 


V. The Kingdom of Lawnos, or Laos, of which Fangs- 
ma was originally, or by Conqueſt, a Part, is bounded on the 
Weſt by the Dominions of Ava and Siam, on the North with 
the Province of Jun nan in China, on the Eaſt with Teng - ling. 
and on the South with Kambyja It is ſituated between the 15th 


or 16th, and the 22d Degrees of Latitude, and between the 1 19th 
and 122d Degrees of Longitude, about 438. Engliſh Miles from 


South to North, and 203 in Breadth from Weſt to Eaft ; Lag 


is the Capital City. 


The Inbabitants of this Country are differently denominated, 
as they are a mixed People, of which the Lanjans are the molt 
numerous, and their Characters moft valuable: They 
are generally well ſhaped and robuſt, of an Olive Colour, good- 


natured, courteous, and obliging; they reſemble the Chineſe in 


Shape and Mein, only more upon the Olive Colour, and neater 


in their Form or Make, and of ſprightly Genius: They are fond _ 
of Strangers, and value themſelves upon their Sincerity and In- 
tegrity. The Country i is ſo honeſt, that it is very rare that 


any 
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any Theft is heard of; and if any is committed, and the Perſon 
not taken, the neighbouring Towns muſt indemnify the injured 
Perſon : But the Cities are not altogether ſo free from Thefts ; 
for they have an Art to throw the People of a Houſe into a deep 
Sleep, and keep them in that Condition till they have robbed 
them : Their principal Employment is Agriculture; for they 
quite neglect all Arts and Sciences, and are much addicted to 
Women. Their Dreſs is a long Gown cloſe to their Bodies; 
they go with their Feet bare, and the Head commonly unco- 
vered ; they adorn their Bodies (as they think) with blue Fi- 
gures made with the Impreſſions of hot Irons, afterwards colour- 


ed; they paint their Legs from the Ankle to the Knee in F low- - 
ers and Branches of Trees. The Women differ but little in 


their Dreſs from the Men, only the Women wear Pieces of Gold 
in their Ears till they are married, but the Men none: —— 
They have only one Wife at a Time; but this is a Maxim only 
founded on Frugality, not ſelf-denial, ſince their female Slaves 
are ſubſervient to their Pleaſures. They marry for Life ; and it is 
their Method to chuſe out the oldeſt happieſt Couple they can, 
and before them and other Witneſſes to promiſe to live together 
as they have done; but this Promiſe is often violated : They 


forſake one another and cohabit with others, and this is owing 


to their looſe Education ; for they have frequent Opportunities 
of keeping Company, of Diverſions, Merriments, &c. But a 
married Woman, convicted of Adultery, becomes a'Slave to her 
Huſband, ——— Their Funerals are very magnificent, and they 
make a Feaſt for a Month, if they have Ability, keeping the 


Corps in a Coffin daubed over with Bitumen: They ſing very 


frequently Hynins adapted to the Occaſion, by which they ĩma- 
gin they aſſiſt the Deceaſed to find the Way to Heaven. When 


the Month is expired, they raiſe a Pyramid over the Body, and 


reduce it to Aſhes. 

With reſpect to the Natural Hiſtory, it is uſually diſtinguiſhed 
into the Southern and the Northern Last. 

In the Southern Laos the Climate is very temperate and heal- 
thy; the Soi / is generally very good, being rendered fruitful by 
a great Numher of Canals cut from the great River Menan- ling. 
which ſerve both to water the Land on each Side, and drain off 


the Streams. The Lands are remarkably more fertile than o | 
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the Weſt, the Sheep larger and better, their Elephants and Uni- 
corns much larger; the Rice i is incomparable, and has a pecu- 
liar Scent and Flavour. As ſoon as the Rains ceaſe, they 
have a ſtrong ſoutherly Wind; and the Lands which had been 
ſown with Rice, produce a Kind of Scum, which is afterwards 


hardened by the Sun and becomes ſolid Salt. The prin- th 
cipal Drugs found here ate Benjamin and Lakka : The Benjamin T 
is reckoned to exceed all other in the Eaſt; the Tree from of 
which it diſtills grows moſtly in the Mountains, the Leaves are S; 
like thoſe of the Cheſnut-tree, and the Flower very beautiful, * 
being white and odoriferous like thoſe of Orange: trees: The P 
Fruit likewiſe is ſweet- ſcented, of the Shape and Bigneſs of an 3 
Acron, but very ill taſted ; but the Gum is the moſt valuable, B 
and produces great Revenue to the King. The La#ha is th 


uſed in making Spaniſh Wax; it is nothing but a certain Kind 
of Earth found in Foreſts round the Ant-hills, with which thoſe 
Inſects cover the Surface of their little Territories. There 
is no better Ivory, nor greater Plenty, than is produced here 
from the Number of Elephants found in this Country ; but this 
is not ſo much eſteemed as the Unicorn, or Rhinaceros's Horn, 
which they fancy to be Lucky, and therefore are purchaſed ſome- 
times at a great Price, where it has certain Marks to render it 
moſt lucky. Their Forefts are of great Extent, the Plains 
bordering on them abound in Flowers, ſo that they make Abun- 
dance of Honey, Wax, and Cotton. Some Gold and Sik 
ver is dug here, Iron, Lead, and Tin They import Muſk, red 
Amber, and other Curioſities from Ava : The former 
they improve, by a Compoſition which is much eſteemed as in- 
finitely more agreeable than the Original or Genuine. 
They have Plenty of Animals, Oey Buffaloes and Oxen, 
whoſe Number is incredible. The Rivers abound with 
Fiſh, ſome ſo large as a Man « can carry; the ſmaller Sorts are 
in ſuch Plenty, that 100-Weight is ſold for five Pence: They 
pickle them as we do Herrings, and the Poor eat them with 
their Rice, which is their ordinary Food: And ſome other of 
their Fiſh produce Pearls, from a faline Quality in the River- 
water, though not bordering on the Sea. 

In the Northern Laos, in the Province of Leng, there are | 
Mines of Gold, Silver, and Copper; z a Kind of red Sulphur 
Weh 
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which has a Rinking Smell: Adjoining to the latter, 2 
Mine of precious Stones, producing Rubies as big as a Walnut; 
alſo Emeralds, or green Stones, of which the King of Laos has 
one as large as an Orange: There are Stones likewiſe of other 
curious Colours, and ſome medicinal Roots of great Value. 


The Province of Mong lies directly without the Tropic; for 
the Inhabitants never ſee the Suri directly over their Heads. 
The Sail produces the greateſt Plenty of Tin Mines, beſides ſome 
of Silver and ſome of Copper; and on the South- ſide there is 4 
Salt Mine. Here is likewiſe Plenty and Variety of Fruits, 
The Mu/k-Cat, more common here than in any other 
Province, is as big as a young Goat, with a Purſe under its Belly 
3 or 4 Inches thick, which, when cut, is like a piece of Fat 
Bacon; they. dry it till it may be crumbled to Powder; and 
then they can fell it in the Country for its weight in Silver. 


VI. The Kingdom of S1am is ſurrounded by high Moun- 
tains, which, on the Eaſt - ſide, ſeparate it from the Kingdoms 
of Kambyja and Laos; on the Weſt, from Pegu; and on the 
North, from Ava, or, more properly, from Fangoma, which is 
ſubject to Aua; on the South, it is waſhed by the Riyer Siam, 
and has the Peninſula of Malalla, the North Part whereof ig 
under its Dominion, 

Siam, conſidering its Extent, is but indifferently peopled, 
ſome of whom are originally Peguers, and other Siameſe, and 
theſe ſtill preſerve ſome Difference in their Dreſſes, Manners, 
and Cuſtoms, in their Privileges and Principles. Virtues and 
Vices, the moſt remarkable, we may juſt hint, but many are 
of no Conſequence. 

The Siameſe are rather ſmall than large, but ſtrait and well 


proportioned ; their Mouths large, Lips thick and pale; their 


Teeth black, and Complexion. brown, and their Hair black and 
thick: The Women raiſe it above their Foreheads, and 
ſome let it grow to a great Length and braid it, and they bave 
uncommonly large Breaſts... They go almoſt naked from Head 


to Foot; their Dre is Callico girded about their Loins and 
Thighs down to their Knees: The richer Part wear a Muſlin - 
Shirt, as a Kind of Veſt. The Mahomedans have introduced 


the Uſe of Slippers and painted Shoes, which they 4 leave at the 
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F Doors of the Houſes they enter, to avoid dirtying the Rooms; 
; they go generally uncovered, but wear Hats when they go abroad 
on the River. But notwithſtanding the Szameſe go ſo na- 
ked, yet no People in the World are more careful of keeping ce 
thoſe Parts of the Body covered which Modeſty directs. Their 
Ears are no leſs ſecured from Immodeſty, than their Eyes; for, 
by the Laws of Siam, obſcene China Figures and Paintings and 
lewd Songs are prohibited. They are very cleanly, waſh- 
ing and bathing frequently ; they perfume themſelves, and put 
Pomatum on their Lips. _— Their uſual Diet is Rice and 
Fiſh, in which they are more abſtemious than the European. 
he Men affect a lazy Life, and the Wives work more 
hard and conſtant : — They are very fond of Diverſions, 
and too much of their Time is taken up that Way. 
They marry very young : if the Parents of the Maid like 
the Match, they conſult the Fortune-teller; if the Anſwer 
is to their Liking, the young Man repeats his Viſit three 
Times; at the Third, the Relations on both Sides meet, and 
the Parents pay into the Bridegroom's Hands the Portion 
ſtipulated, and then without any more Ceremony he goes 
to bed to his Wife. The Talapoy, or Prieft, has no Hand in 
it, only, a few Days after, he goes to the Houſe of the ney 
married Couple and ſprinkles Holy-water on them, repeating 
ſome Prayers, and that is followed with Feaſting and Mirth, as 
iri moſt of the Eaſtern Nations. They educate their Chil. 
dren in extreme Modeſty of Behaviour, and they are generally 
of ſweet, affable 'Tempers. Parents are the more careful of 
the Education of their Children, as they are accountable for 
their Behaviour. Slaves and Servants, before their Lords, 
kneel, fitting on their Heels: They ſalute with their Hands 
raiſed more or leſs above their Heads, and bowing the Body: 
They have ſome Learning amongſt them, ſuch as is 
common in moſt European Nations, but is ſadly blended with 
abſurd Ideas of Fate, Fortune, Omens, &c. though they are 
otherwiſe of good Underſtanding, very ready in Arithmetic, re 
ſolving the moſt difficult Queſtions through the Clearneſs of 
their Imaginations : ——— They are Strangers to Philoſophy, 
and, except ſome Principles of Morality, they have no Syſtem 
of Theology: Their Manufactures are few and mean, 
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Fiſhing or Huſbandry being their principal Fniployment: — 
They bury their Dead for the moſt Part; the Rich, indeed, 
commonly prefer burning of them, which is attended with much 
Pomp and Ceremony. 

With reſpect to the Natural Hiftory of this Kingdom, except- 
ing the Hills that ſurround it, it is one continued Plain, with 
the River Menam, and its Branches running through it from 
South to North: This is called the Mother of Waters, by Way 
of Excellence, and ſometimes it overflows, and thereby ferti- 
lizes the Plain, Many other Rivers contribute to enrich and 
accommodate this Country, ſo that it abounds in Grain, Tim- 
ber, Fruits, &c. ſome of their Trees are near 20 Fathom in 
Height; their Cinnamon Tree is efteemed the beſt next to Szy- 
lan; and other Woods proper for dying; the Aquila, or Aloes 
Wood: The Kalamba is likewiſe found here. 

Rich Mines have been ſo common in this Country, that you 
meet with a Number of Statues and other Caſt- work in Gold; 
but they have much exhauſted them by their ſuperfluous Orna- 
ments. There is a Mine of Loadſtone near the City of 
Lavo, and another on the Bay of Bengal: There are ſeveral 
Veins of curious Agate, and ſome Pieces of Saphires, and, in 
other Parts, Iron and Copper; but they know not how to ſmelt, 
and are for the moſt Part bad Mechanics, not having proper 
Tools, nor underſtanding the Uſe of them. | 

The Siameſe reckon only three Seaſons in the Year, Winter, 
little Summer, and great Summer: The firſt, which laſts but 
two Months, anſwers to thoſe of our December and January; the 
ſecond Seaſon is compoſed of the three following Months, and 
the other Seven form the great Summer. Their Winter 
isdry, and their Summer rainy: Was it not that the Sun draws 
Clouds and Rain, and thatthe Wind blows from one Pole when 
the Sun is declined towards the other, the torrid Zone would 
doubtleſs be uninhabitable. Thus, in Siam, that great Lumi- 
nary being to the South of the Line during Winter, the North 
Wind blows continually and cools the Air; on the Contrary, 
in the Summer, while he is to the North of the Line and verti- 
cal to the Siameſe, the South Winds reign in their Turn, and thus 
occaſions the Weather to be rainy. It is this conſtant mn 
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of the Winds which is called the Manſeons: From henee alſo it 
is that Ships can hardly get to the Bar of Siam during theſix 
Months of North Winds, or depart from it for the other fix 
Months in which the South Winds command. 

This Country affords Plenty of Rice from the low Lands, ind 
Wheat - corn in the higher Lands, which eſcape the Inundations: 
They have ſome Turkey Wheat there, and there are Peaſe and 
other Legumes, but different from ours: They have Potatoe 
of the Shape of our Parſnips, and, when roaſted, taſte like: 
Cheſnut, _ 

As the Animals are much the ſame as we have already deferib 
ed in other Parts of the Eaſt, we ſhall only mention the extraor- 
dinary Bird called No#tho, which are larger than Oſtriches, and 
whoſe Bill is three Feet long, and its Wings extend fix Feet or 
more; the Colour of its Feathers on the Neck and Belly gene- 
rally white, thoſe on the Back inclined to the Grey, the Wings 
a Mixture of grey and white ; but the great F eathiers at the End 
of them are black. 

Me ſhall farther obſerve, with regard to the Kingdom of 
Siam, it is divided into a great Number of Provinces, ſome con- 
ſiderably remote from others, whete there is a Diverſity i in the 
ny! Diſpoſition of the Inhabitants. 


VII. The Kingdom of Kattnoja is a Country very little 
known to Euripeans : The Name has greatly varied at different 
Times and in different Authors. Captain Hamilton, who wr 
and publiſhed the new Hiftory of India in 1744, we have fol- 
lowed in the Name and general Deſcription : — It is fitus- 
ted between the g* and the 16? 30” of Latitude, and the ay" 30 
and 120 of Eaſtern Longitude. 

This Country is bounded on the Weſt by Siam; on the North 
by the Kingdom of Lanjany and the Lass, with Part of Kathins 


china; on the Eaſt by Kochin- china and 'Chdmpa'; on the goutb- 


eaſt by the Bay of Kambeja; and Siu on the South - weſt; ity 
greateſt Extent of Coaſt lies on this Side: Here are ſeveral Port- 
towns, but the moſt conſiderable City, is Lauwek. 


The TI in ſome of their more _— —_— traf- 
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Commodities of others; but moſt of the Inhabitants on the Ubaſt 
and adjacent Iflands are Fiſhermen, who come and go, refide 
here or there, as the Seaſons and their Buſinefs fuit: They are 
of a mean Aſpect, underſtand ſomething of the Chineſe Charac- 
ters, but they ſpeak a very different Language, very obſcure and 
unintelligible. —— Their Religion is Fiction and Superſtition; 
for they believe the Tranſmigration of Souls, and other equally 
abſurd Notions. 

The Land of Kembeja may be compared to a great Valley, 
with a ſpacious River running through the Midſt, lying between 
two Chains of Mountains. 

The Air is very hot, in Conſequence of its being ſituated 
near the n and the Inhabitants are much peſtered with Muſ- 
kitoes. The Soil is fertile, as moſt of the Eaſtern Re- 
gions ares ba Corn, Rice, Peaſe, Butter, Oil, and other Pro- 
viſions: So that Spaniards, Perſians, and Armenian reſort thi-/ 
ther to purchaſe and bring away theſe Articles. It abounds with 
Fruits of various Kinds and Drugs, ſuch as Bangue, Sanders, 
and Opium: Their Sugar is likewiſe good, and their Indigo is 
prepared after an excellent Manner. Kalamba, Alves, 
and. other odoriferous Woods are found in Kamboja, with Vari- 
ety of precious Stones, ſuch as Amythiſts, Garnets, Hyacinths, 
Cornelians, Chryſolites, and Acates, Cats-eyes, Milk-ftones, 
and Blood-ſtones; beſides a Sort of Cryſtal found in the-Moun« 
tains, which is exceedingly tranſparent; Raw Silk, Ele- 
phants Teeth, and ſome Gold is the Produce of this ; 
ſo that there wanteth not valuable Effects for the Merchants to 


trade in; but no free Trade is rn without a Commiſſion 
from the Court. 


The Sea- coaſt abounds with F iſh, ante) large Turtles 
of a delicate Taſte, with whoſe Shells and Oil the Inhabitants 
drive a profitable Trade on the Coaſt; and of a Fiſh like An- 
chovies they make Brine, or Pickle. There- are few 
Birds here: The moſt remarkable are Sparrow-hawks, who 
are at continual War with the Fiſh : They are as large as a 
Wood-hen, which is of a beautiful Green, with a Stripe of 
white at 'the End of the Tail; the Fleſh greyiſh and very 
delicious. Here are no leſs than five Kinds of Lizards, 
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of different Forms and Colours, and ſome whoſe Bite is mortal: 
Others are very large, have Hands and Feet, and are ſome- 
times eaten. Here are likewiſe Flyimg- ſquirrels ; Rats that 
have Ears like the Human; Dormice as large as a Fowl ; Butter- 
flies with Trunks; Serpents and [nſefts very numerous and trou- 
bleſome: And moſt of the adjacent Iſlands abound with wild 
Beaſts of various Kinds, which are taken and- deſtroyed with 
much Difficulty, though attended with ſuch W that 
many of the Peaſants live by it. 


VIII. The Kingdom of Chama being ſo much leſs confi 
derable in Extent and Commerce than the former, that it is 
ſcarce minded by Navigators: It is commonly ſuppoſed to be- 
gin at the Mouth of Kambyja River, and to end at Kachin- China; 
the moſt conſiderable Port, known to the Engliſh, is "_ 
where the King keeps his Court. 

The Natives are called Loys, and a very different People from 
the Cochin- Chineſes, who are at preſent their Maſters: They 
are of a-ruddy Complexion, long black Hair, ſmall Whiſkers, 
and little Beards : Their Dreſs is a Shirt and cloſe Bree+ 
ches; their outer Coat is a white Paigne with a Gold or Silk 
Fringe, according to their Ability: They are, in genes 
ral, laborious and rich, humane and affable to Strangers, and 
| good Navagators ; for they chiefly follow Fiſhing and Coaſt» 
ing. Another Part of the Inbabitants are called Moys; 
they chiefly reſide in the Mountains; but they are only a Part 
of that Nation: Both theſe and the Cochin- Chineſe are under the 
ſame Laws. The People are generally very ſubmiſſive to their 
Governors and Laws: Many are of the Mobhammedan Religion; 
and ſome are Chriſlans and Fews ; for all Religions are tolera- 
ted here: Nor is Idolatry without its Votaries, ſome adore 
Animals; others, the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, or as 
Heavens. 

The Produce of this Country is ſo much the ſame with the 
laſt mentioned, that Particulars are unneceſſary, 

The Kingdom of Kociin-Caina, a Name uſed by the 
Portugueſe to diſtinguiſh it from the Kingdom of Cochin on the 


Malabar Coaſt : It was once ſubject to 2 but now in» 
dependent of it. 5 
It 
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It is ſituate under the torrid Zone, and extends from the rath 
to the 187 of North Latitude, is about 500 Miles in Length, 
but not nearly equal in Breadth from Eaſt to Weſt: It has Tang- 
King on the North, Champa on the South, Chineſe Ocean on the 
Eaſt, and Laos and Kambeyza on the Weſt. 

The whole Country is divided into fix Provicnin moſt of 
them well peopled ; the Inhabitants are a ſtout, robuſt, and in- 
duſtrious People, differing but little from the Chineſe in Nature 
or Complexion : Their chief Food is Rice and Pulſe ; but 
Fiſh is ſo Plenty, that a Man may have two or three different 
Diſhes for three Pence ; and they obſerve great Neatneſs in 
drefling and ſerving- up their Food, each Man at his own little 
Table, and feeding himſelf with ſmall Ivory Forks, as in China. 
Their common Drink is Tea; but they have 
Liquors brewed or diſtilled from Rice, which they uſe at Times 
of Merriment, but are very abſtemious in general Th 
affect to wear their Hair very long: In other reſpects, both Sexes 
imitate the Chineſe Dreſs. The Women appear always 
veiled abroad, but uncover when they receive or return a Sa- 
Jute. Their Literati wear high Caps like a Mitre, and 
their upper Garmentis black Damaſk: In moſt other Particulars 
they reſemble the Chineſe. 

The Soil of this Country is much the ſame, for Fertility, as 
Pegu and Siam, owing to the ſame annual Inundations, natu- 
rally producing a great Variety of Eſculents, whilſt their warmer 
Sun gives them, eſpecially the Fruits, the moſt exquiſite Taſte 
and Flavour. Among the Fruit-trees peculiar to this 
Country is a very large One, which produces large Cluſters of 
2 Fruit reſembling Cheſnuts, which are very good roaſted, _— 
Another is called the incorruptible Tree, from the excellent 
Uſe of its Wood, it not being liable to rot under Earth or Wa- 
ter, and is of ſo ſolid and tough a Nature that they make An- 
chors for their Shipping with it; they grow to a great Heighe 
and Bulk, and are of two Sorts, one black and the other red ; 
the former is much like that which the Chineſe call the Iron- 
wood. Their Mountains alſo produce the Aquiline or 
Eagle-wood, Aloes, Calambac, and others of the fame rare 


and odoriferous Nature: They have ſome Mines of Gold, Tron, 


and Marble. The mountainous Parts abound in wild Beaſts. 
| — The 
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be reſt of the Country, being moſtly low and fat, yield 
a Plenty of the Neceſſaries of Life ; ſo that the Inhabitants ate 
very numerous. Fairs here are very frequent, abou 

with, Variety of Merchandize; the moſt conſiderable are kept 
during the Time of the Inundation, when the Country lies az 
it were under Water, and looks like a Sea, covered with Varie- 
ty of Boats and Barges going from one Province to another: 
The principal Article of their Manufacture is Silk; other naty- 
ral Productions, for Traffic, are Pepper, Sugar, Honeys: Wax, 
and Oil. 


IX. The Kingdom of Toxng-KingG, This is the laſt Coun- 
try in the farther Peninſula of India, and is generally called Tun- 
gain by the Europeans : It is bounded on the North and Eaſt by 
the Chineſe Provinces of Quang ſi and Yun-ngn, on the Weſt by 
Lew-chiva, on the South-eaſt by Kochin- china and the Gulph of 
Tunguin: The Length of the Tunguin, or Tonguineſe D&mi- 
nions, is yariouſly computed, but, according to the lateſt Ac- 
counts, it extends about 370 Miles in Length, and about 240 
where broadeſt: The vaſt Bay on which it is ſituate, reaches 
Lan the Point of Champa, or Chiampa, in North Latitude 12? 
147, to the Province of Tenan 27 307: This Bay has ſeveral. 
good Harbours, and Depth of Water very commodious for 
Trading · ſnips; but there are two other Bays called the Reckby 
and Domea, whoſe Bars are very dangerous. 

The Climate of this Kingdom, although it be juſt Win the 
Tropic, is neyertheleſs mild and temperate, without any 
other material Change than is common to us; but they have 
only two Winds that blow for a Continuance, viz. the North 
and South, which blow alternately for fix Months, the former 
from July to January, the latter from January to Fuly ; the moſt 
agreeable Seaſon is from September to March. | 

This Country is divided into eight Provinces, or Cantons, 
diſtinguiſhed i into the Eaſtern, Weſtern, Southern, Northern, Te- 
nan, Tenhaa, Noghean, and Cachao, each of which differs ſome - 
what in its Produce, as well as in the natural Diſpoſition of the 
Inhabitants. 

CacHao, the Capital City, is large, - populous, and 5 
In gerferal, the Tenguineſe are of a tawny Colour, their Faces 

ſome- 
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A be flatiſh, yet graceful ; their Hair is long, black, and 
lank, and both Men and Women affect to have their Teeth 
black: They are naturally healthy and robuſt, nimble and ac- 
tive, dexterous and ingenious in their ſeveral Manufactures, 
ſuch as that of Silk, Cotton, Lacquering, Sc. great Part of 
which are yearly exported : Notwithſtanding which, their 


Country is ſo populous that vaſt Numbers of its Inhabitants are 
very poor; for want of Employment; the Handicrafts too of- 
ten wanting Money to ſet themſelves to work; but the greateſt | 
Obſtruction to their Manufactures is the univerſal Itch of Gam- 
ing, which very often ends in their total Ruin. Their 
Dreſs differs very little from the Chineſe 3 the Womens vary 
ſomewhat more from the Men, as they affect to be more grave, 
and ſometimes wear Veils, uſing Ornaments chiefly on their 
grand Feſtivals. Their Arts and Sciences they ſeem to have 
borrowed from the Chineſe, (though they appear to be a Nation 
of quite different Original,) and they attempt to imitate them 
in the ſeveral Branches of polite and uſeful Learning ; but it js 
too much intermixed with aſtrological, and other chimeras of a 
wild Imagination : It is however allowed, that many of them 
have a good Knowledge of phyſical Plants, and of the Nun 


of ſome Diſeaſes, and their Cure. 


With reſpect to the Natural Hiſtory of this Kingdoth, we 
have already obſerved, that the Climate is temperate, and the 
Change of Seaſons pretty regular: Nevertheleſs, the Country, 
being moſtly low and flat, is frequently overflowed by the Rains, 
&c. ſo as ſometimes to deſtroy a whole Harveſt ; and at other 
Times a Scarcity ariſes for want of Rain; and excepting thoſe 


caſual Events, the Soil in general produces Plenty of Rice, Va- 


riety of Vegetables and Fruits, ſo that the Poor, as well as the 
Rich, know no Want. 

As the forementioned Variation is ſometimes occaſioned by 
the Tides, or ſome other natural Cauſes, it may not be amiſs to 
mention ſame curious Obſervations, communicated to our Royal 
Society, concerning the Variations between the Tides of thele 
Seas and thoſe of Europe, viz. that on the Tomquineſe Coaſts the 
Tide ebbs and flows but once in twenty-four Hours, that is, 
that the Tide is rifing during the Space of 12 Hours, and can 
be eaſily perceived during two of the Moon's 9 but 
Vor. II, 244 
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can hardly be obſerved during the other two Quarters. ' In the 
Spcing-tides, which laſt 14 Days, the Water begins to riſe at 
the riſing of the Moon; whereas in the low Tides, which con. 
tinue the ſame Number of Days, the Tide begins not till the 
Planet! is got below the Horizon; Whilſt it is paffing through 
the fix Northern Signs, the Tides are obſerved to vary very 
greatly, to. riſe very high, and even to overflow the Banks, 
and ſometimes to be very low; but when it is got once into 
the Southern Part of the Zodiac, they are found to be moreeven 
and regular. 

But to return to the natural Produce of this Kingdom: Be. 
ſides the Plenty they enjoy of the Neceſſaries common to India, 
we may add, that the greateſt Part of their Fruit-trees ate af- 
firmed to exceed all the reſt of Aſa in the Flavour, Beauty, 
and Excellency of their Fruits, but eſpecially the Palm and 
Orange-trees of the large Kind; but thoſe of the ſmall Kind, as 
well as their Citrons, are reckoned very unwholſome : The 
Juice of the latter is chiefly uſed for dying of Callicoes- They 
are very careful to furniſh their Orchards and Gardens with 
Plantans, Bananas, Mangos, Limes, Cocoa Nut-trees, Pine- 
apples, and other ſuch eſculent Fruits. —>— Their Woods 
likewiſe abound with Timber- trees, for building of Ships and 
' Houſes; and they have ſtately Pines to make Maſts of.. 
The Betel, in ſuch Vogue all over India, (in the Leaf of which 
a Slice of Areck-nut being wrapt up,) and is chewed with ſo 
much Delight, is here found in great Plenty, and offered as 2 
great Compliment to Strangers; ; and it would be looked on as 
an high Affront to refuſe it: They eſteem it as a pleaſant Opi- 
ate, as à Preſerver of tiſe Teeth, as well as healthful to the 
Body. _ | 
The Woods abound with the ſame Variety of wild Biafts as 
other Parts of India and China, and their Elephants are reckon- 

ed the largeſt and nimbleſt in all Aſia. They have Plen- 
ty and great Variety of Fowl, both wild and tame, which are 
their uſual Food: And on their public Feſtiyals, or Aniverſs- 
ries of their Birth and Marriages, it is almoſt incredible with 
_ phat Plenty and Variety they will furniſh their Tables with 
the Fleſh. of Beaſts, Fowls, wild and tame, and Fiſh, With 


Sauces and Fruits. They often kill an Ox (which they ſinge 


95 


| 


as we do our Hogs) and dreſs and diſtribute it on theſe Occa- 
fions : But notwithſtanding their profuſe Liberality, they eat 
ſparingly of any Fleſh, and content themſelves with their boiled 
Rice, Herbs, Roots, dried Fiſh and Eggs. 

They have a ſtrange Kind of Mice, the hunting of which 
yields them a pleaſant Diverſion, and their Fleſh a dainty Diſh z 
they are about the Bigneſs of a Pullet, arid have Wings about 


Piſtachio, and other Nut- trees, whoſe Fruit is theit chief Fare, 


Tree to Tree, and, faſtening their Claws on the Branches, 
hang all the Day by them, with their Heads downwards, and 
they have ſeven Claws to each Wing, that, even after they art 
ſhot, will hang a conſiderable Time before they drop. 


the Leaves of which, boiled in Water, yigld a Liquor of a rediſh 
brown, not of an agreeable Taſte unleſs ſweetened and mixed 
with Arrack, which they are very fond of at Times of Merri- 
ment; and occaſionally will drink Arrack by itſelf: They have 
another Kind of Tea made of the Flower, not the Leaf, of the 


of Wines and other Liquors, made of Rice and other Ingre- 
dients, like thoſe uſed in China, on which we need not ex- 
patiate. 


The Cudonarny and NATURAL HISTORY 
of the Aſiatic ISLES. 


1. Of the Illands, or Empire of Jaran. 


or Japon; ; but by the Natives, Niphon, or #Hiphon, 
which, with other Names, ſeerns to have been given to it from 
its Eaftern Situation, or Place of the Sun's Riſing. 


* 
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18 Inches long, and commonly make their Neſts on Filbert, 


and give their Fleſh a fine Reliſh : They are hunted by a pecu- 
liar Kind of ſmall Dogs, which hunt and drive them up from 


They have a peculiar Kind of Tea here, called Chia-bang, | 


Plant, and this they call Chaw-way. They have ſeveral Sorts 


1 large and potent Empire is indifferently called Japan, 
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Japan is, indeed, fituate on the moſt Eaftern Verge of Aſa; 
and confiſts of three large, and a Number of ſmaller. Iſlands, 


and lies about 160 Leagues Eaſtward of the Coaſt of China and | 


Korea, or Corea, and about 130? to the Eaſtward of Londen 3-46 
that they have, their Sun riſing, Naa, c. about eight Hours 
before us: Its Extent is from 30 to 41 of Latitude, and from 
130 to 140” Eaſt Longitude. Some Authors ſay, that, if 
North and South Britain were divided by an Arm of the Sea, Ja- 
pan with its Appendages might be aptly compared to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with the Iflands to them belonging. Their 
principal City is Miaco. 
Theſe Iſlands poſſeſſes the fifth and Gxth Climates, and wind 
conſequently be hotter than England, were not thoſe Heats ale- 
viated by refreſhing Breezes from the Sea, However, this 
makes their Winters cold, and the Seaſons more inconſtant. 
Storms of Thunder and Lightening frequently happen, fo that 
whole Towns are ſometimes deſtroyed, and many other 2 
ters befal them. 


The Sea-coaſt is extremely rocky and dangerous: The Seu 
have likewiſe hazardous Whirlpools, that are very difficult to 
eſcape at Low- water, which will ſuck in, and fwallow up the 
largeft Veſſels ; fo that it ſeems as if Providence had Wer 
to be a little World within itſelf. | 

And, indeed, one would be very apt to add they had lit 
tle Connection with, or Knowledge of other Nations, from the 
ſtupid Ignorance and Idolatry of the Inhabitants : For, under al 
Calamities, the ſuperſtitious Zapaneſe have Recourſe to thei 
Bonzas, who, inſtead of endeavouring to account for them in: 
natural Way, commonly aſcribe them to the Diſplesſure of 
ſome of their peculiar Deities, or to ſome evil Demon. ln 
either Caſe, Recourſe muſt be had to extraordinary Sacrifices, 
until they have appeaſed the former, or glutted the latter. 
Chriſtianity was firſt introduced here, by the Portugueſe, about 
the Year 1552; but the Progreſs and Influence of it bas been ſo 

long oppoſed, there. are but few amongſt them that. profeſs the 
| Belief of Chriſtianity at preſent, They do not ſeem to have 
ſcarce any juſt Notions of a Supreme Creator of all Things, 
but believe the World exiſted from Eternity. Though, if we 


were to believe the Accounts given us by ſome Chriſtian Mil- 


n 
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ſionaries, one might imagine they had ſet Religion in an advan- 
tageous Light; but it is very certain there are different Seats, 
and all, more or leſs, Idolators. The (1.) are thoſe which 
worſhip Xizto, their moſt ancient Deity. (2.) That of Siurto, 
which are a Kind of Philoſophers and Moraliſts, but deſpiſe all 
Notions of public Worſhip. (3) That called Budza, which 
have introduced Abundance of Deities and Idols, brought from 
Siam and other Parts of India, particularly the Worſhip of Fo- 
Others worſhip the Devil, ſome worſhip the Sun, Alem, and 
Stars, with whom their Bonzas pretend to have a familiar Con- 
verſe. Each Sect have a great Number of Laws, but all agree 
in the five following negative Ones, (1.) Not to kill, and not 
to eat any Thing that is killed. (2.) Nat tp ſteal, (3.) Not 
to commit Adultery. (4.) Not to lye. (5.) Not to drink 
Wine, ——— Some have a Notion of a future Puniſhment, 
but very imperfe&t Apprehenſions of its Nature or Duration: 
——— They have many Temples and Monaſteries, and there 
are Monks belonging to their different Sccis, as well as ſome of 
the Ramy/b Church: They have Idols erected in many 
places, and they ſing Songs of Praiſe, make Muſic, and burn 
odariferous Gums before their reſpective Idols. 

The Government of Japan is, and hath been for many Cen- 
turies, altogether monarchical and deſpotic. It was anciently 
divided into a great many ſmall Kingdoms, moſt of which re- 
tain their ancient Name; but were at Length ſubject, or tribu- 
tary to their grand Emperor, whoſe Will is abſolute over their 
Fortunes and Lives. The Titles they aſſume, and by which 
they are addreſſed, come little ſhort of Blaſphemy, and the 
Manner of approaching them, of Idolatry; they being obliged to 
proſtrate themſelves flat upon the Ground, and, in that humble 
Guiſe, preſent their Petitions, anſwer his Queſtions, and receive 
his Commands : Their Emperors were anciently called Dairo's, 
and had one Chief, or prime Miniſter, called Cabo; but now 
they have four chief Miniſters, and a Council of 28 Nobles, 
and by all of theſe, and the Laws of that Goverument, the Peo- 
ple are kept in a Kind of flaviſh Subjection: Their Laws ate 
like wiſe very ſtrict, and their F for the Breach: of 
2 very ſevere. 
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 Fapan is, indeed, ſituate on the moſt Eaſtern Verge of Aj, 
and confiſts of three large, and a Number of ſmaller. Iſlands, 
and lies about 160 Leagues Eaftward of the Coaſt of China aud 
Korea, or Corea, and about 130? to the Eaſtward of Londen 3 ſo 
that they have, their Sun-rifing, Non, Qc. about eight Hours 
before us: Its Extent is from 309 to 41 of Latitude, and from 
130? to 140 Eaſt Longitude. Some Authors ſay, that; if 
North and South Britain were divided by an Arm of the Sea, Ja- 
pan with its Appendages might be aptly compared to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with the Iſlands to them belonging. Their 
principal City is Mraco. 

Theſe Iſlands poſſeſſes the fifth and Gxth Climates, and wha 
conſequently be hotter than England, were not thoſe Heats ale. 
viated by refreſhing Breezes from the Sea, However, this 
makes their Winters cold, and the Seaſons more inconſtant. 
Storms of Thunder and Lightening frequently happen, fo that 
whole Towns are ſometimes deſtroyed, and many other 2 
ters befal them. 

The Sea-coaſt is extremely rocky and dangerous: The Sex 
have likewiſe hazardous Whirlpools, that are very difficult to 
eſcape at Low- water, which will ſuck in, and fwallow up the 
largeſt Veſſels; fo that it ſeems as if mne. had 3 
to be a little World within itſelf, | 

And, indeed, one would be very apt to imagine they had hit 
tle Connection with, or Knowledge of other Nations, from the 
| ſtupid Ignorance and Idolatry of the Inhabitants : For, under al 
Calamities, the ſuperſtitious Fapaneſe have Recourſe to their 
Bonzas, who, inſtead of endeavouring to account for them in: 
natural Way, commonly aſgribe them to the Diſpleaſure of 
ſome of their peculiar Deities, or to ſome evil Demon. +I 
either Caſe, Recourſe muſt be had to extraordinary Sacrifices, 
until they have appeaſed the former, or glutted the latter. 
Chriſtianity was firſt introduced here, by the Portugueſe, about 
the Year 1552; but the Progreſs and Influence of it has been ſo 
Jong oppoſed, there are but few amongſt them that profels the 
| Belief of Chriſtianity at preſent, They do not ſeem to have 
ſcarce any juſt Notions of a Supreme Creator of all Things, 
but believe the World exiſted from Eternity. Though, if we 
were to believe the Accounts given us by ſome Chriſtian Mif- 
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ſonaries, one might imagine they had ſet Religion in an advan- 
tageous Light; but it is very certain there are different SeQts, 
and all, more or leſs, Idolators. The (1.) are thoſe which 
worſhip Ainto, their moſt ancient Deity. (2.) That of Siurto, 
which are a Kind of Philoſophers and Moraliſts, but deſpiſe all 
Notions of public Worſhip. (3) That called Budza, which 
have introduced Abundance of Deities and Idols, brought from 
Siam and other Parts of India, particularly the Worſhip of Fo - 
Others worſhip the Devil, ſome worſhip the Sun, Ade, and 
Stars, with whom their Bonzas pretend to have a familiar Con- 
verſe. Each Sect have a great Number of Laws, but all agree 
in the five following negative Ones, (1.) Not to kill, and not 
to eat any Thing that is killed. (2.) Nat tp ſteal, (3.) Not 
to commit Adultery. (4.) Not to lye. (5.) Not to drink 
Wine, —+e— Some have a Notion of a future Puniſhment, 
but very imperfe&t Apprehenſions of its Nature ar Duration: 
——— They have many Temples and Monaſteries, and there 
are Monks belonging to their different Se47s, as well as ſome of 
the Ramiſh Church : ——— They have Idols erected in many 
Places, and they ſing Songs of Praiſe, make Muſic, and bum 
odoriferous Gums before their reſpective Idols. 

The Government of Japan is, and hath been for many Cen- 
turies, altogether monarchical and deſpotic. It was anciently - 
divided into a great many ſmall Kingdoms, moſt of which re- 
tain their ancient Name; but were at Length ſubject, or tribu- 
tary to their grand Emperor, whoſe Will is abſolute over their 
Fortunes and Lives. The Titles they aſſume, and by which 
they are addreſſed, come little ſhort of Blaſphemy, and the 
Manner of approaching them, of Idolatry; they being obliged to 
proſtrate themſelves flat upon the Ground, and, in that humble 
Guiſe, preſent their Petitions, anſwer his Queſtions, and receive 
his Commands: Their Emperors were anciently called Dairo's, 
and had one Chief, or prime Miniſter, called Cabo; but now 
they have four chief Miniſters, and a Council of 28 Nobles, 
and by all of theſe, and the Laws of that Government, the Peo- 
ple are kept in a Kind of flaviſh SubjeRion : Their Laws are 
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likewiſe very ſtrict, and their Fan for the Breach of 
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_ inflict corporal Puniſhments to conſtrain them. 


and Stuffs, their curious Japan, Porcelaine, &c, but they are 


kill or eat any Think that hath Life: 
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The Genius of the Fapaneſe is docible and ſtudious z in ge⸗ 
neral, they are modeſt, patient, courteous, induſtrious, and 
Jaborious, and fo juſt in their Dealings, that they are ſaid to 
excel all the oriental Nations in that Particular : But, on the de! 
other Hand, they are very tenacious of Affronts, rovangetyl 
and ſuſpicious, and allow of Polygamy. 


With reſpect to their Learning, they underſtand fomething of 


Philoſophy and Mathematics, which they have acquired from the 5 
Europeans: They have, however, ſome Univerſities amongſt them g1 
well ſtored with Doctors and with Books. Phyſic is a favourite 

Study; but are notwithſtanding very deficient therein, except p 
with reſpe& to a few epidemic Diſeaſes. They are much ; 


addicted to Poetry, Muſic, and Painting, and are allowed to 
be very ready Accomptants: They are very careful in educating 
their Children, alluring them to take Learning, but they never 


They are very ingenious at moſt Handictafts, and 3 
Gl of their Manufactures, even the Chineſe ; particularly in 
the Beauty, Goodneſs, and Variety of their Silks, Oottons, 


greatly reſtrained in their Trade by the Emperor, fo that they 
can trade only with the Chineſe, Koreans, Dutch, and Country 
of Fedzo. | | 


They are very modeſt in their Dreſs, like that of the Chineſe 
but ſomewhat more neat and elegant : They are mode- 
rate in their Diet, eating but little of any Fleſh except what 

they take in Hunting; many of them thinking it inhuman to 
Their chief Drink 
is Water at their common Meals; but at their Feſtivals, En- 
tertainments, c. they have various Kinds of exhilerating Li- 
quors. The Marriage and Funeral Ceremonies differ | 
very little from the Siameſe. 
The Natural Hiftory of IA AN affords great Variety, belide 
others moſt common to the Eaſtern Nations. What is moſt 
remarkable are their Vulcanos, of which they reckon no leſs 
than Eight; and the Mountains of Feſt in the Province of Suru- 
ga may be compared to the Pic of Teneriff, for its great Height : 
But this, by modern Geographers, is ſaid to be greatly leſſened, 
as to its Burning, the ſulphurous Matter being in a Manner med, 
LE ſume 
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ſumed. ——— They have Variety of Hot- baths and Mui 


ſprings z and fome of their Springs are ſo hot as to exceed boil- 
ing Water: They have likewife great Number of cold Mineral- 
ſprings, which are frequently made Uſe of for particular Diſor- 
ders, — Their Mountains are numerous, and ſome of them 
inacceſſible but by Steps; but they, in general, yield a beauti- 
ful Verdure and Variety of fragrant Smells. Their Rivers 
are ſome of them large and rapid, and in ſome Places we meet 
with ſurprizing Cataracts, particularly from the Lake of To- 
tz. 

Here are Mines of Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, and many 
mineral and foſſil Subſtances. — The Sea-coaſt abounds 
with Pearls; Ambergreſe is taken ſometimes in large N 
from the Surface of the Sea. 

Among the vegetable Curioſities, the Camphire-tree i is claſlid 
among the Laurel Kind, and bears a Berry of a Purple-colour : 
The Manner of extracting the Camphire, we have already men- 
tioned in the Hiſtory of China. They have likewiſe ſeveral 
Trees whoſe Wood, when ſawn and poliſhed, is ſo beautifully 
veined and variegated with different Colours and Shades, repre- 
ſenting Landſcapes, Birds, Beaſts, c. that they look as if 
they had been painted by a ſkillful Hand ; ſome plane Trees of 
ſingular Beauty, beſides their Varniſh, and other Trees. 
The Catechu, or Japan Earth, is partly a natural, and partly 
an artificial Curioſity, made chiefly in Miaca, compounded of a 
peculiar Earth, Camphire, and ſome inſpiſſated Juice. much 
uſed in Medicine, as the grams nen or rr 
Medicine. 

With reſpect to Animals, we may reckon their white Ants, in 
Shape, Bigneſs, and other Particulars like our common Piſ- 
mires, but white as Snow: The Japaneſe call them Dataes, or 
Piercers ; becauſe their Snout is armed with four ſharp crooked 
Pincers, with which they will pierce through any Thing but 
Stone or Qre, and therefore do. a great deal of Miſchief, which 
is beſt prevented by ſtrewing Salt under, and about ſome Com- 
modities they would preſerve, —— The Male Ducks are no 
leſs curious for Largeneſs, Shape, and Variety of rich coloured 
Feathers, Nightingales with ſuch ſweet Pipes and Notes, 
that the Curious will give twenty Er for one of them. 


They | 
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They have Variety of Beetles, one Sort called Semi, from the 
Muſic of its Notes; they begin at Sun- riſing, and end at Noon. 
hut che moſt Curious of all the Japaueſe Inſects of the 
flying Kind, is that called the Night-fly, about a Finger long, 
lender, and round- bodied, with four Wings curiouſly variega. 
ted, with blue and golden Lines, much admired by every Vir. 
tuoſo. 

The Land of VESSO VE D zo, or JEDso, as it is now called, 
is conſidered as an Appendix to Japan : It is divided from it by 
an Arm of the Sea, or, to ſpeak more properly, by a double 
Streight, viz. of Sangaar on the Japan Side, and of Jedſe on the 
North, with about ten other Iſlands of leſſer Size; but it is to 
be obſerved, that it is diſputed whether it be a Continent or an 
and, and whether it be GY to Tartary and America, or 
divided from them. | 

Jedſo extends itſelf from 42 to 50® North Latitude, and its 
Breadth and Figure is not certainly known: The Southern Coal 
of it lies juſt oppoſite to the moſt Northern ones of the Iſle of 
Niphon, the Paſſage from one to the other about one Day's Ball, 
and the Japaneſe are therefore the chief Nation that Trade with 
them. The Climate is extremely cold, ſo that the Inhabitants 
live for good Part of the Year under Ground, ſometimes cloath 
| themſelves with the Skins of wild Beaſt, innure themſelyes to 
great Hardſhips, are very robuſt in their Nature, and more fa- 
vage than the Japaneſe: In other Neſpects, the Inhabitants and 
the natural Produce of the Country is ſo like the Fapaneſe, as to 
render a farther Account of them unneceſſary. 

Formosa is another conſiderable Iſland of Aſia, properly 
belonging to China, it is called by the Chineſe, Tay-wan, is ſitu- 
ate over againſt the Province of Fo-4yen, ſevered from it by a 
Channel of about 20 Leagues, and extends from South to North, 
three Degrees and a Half, viz. from the 22d to the 25 40”, being 
croſſed, a little South of the Middle, by the Tropic of Cancer; 
it ſpreads itſelf in Breadth a little more than a Degree; the 
Land lies high, and is very mountainous, notwithſtanding 
which, and its Nearneſs to China, it doth not appear to have 
been known to them till A. C. 1430, nor to have been in the 
Poſſeſſion of the Chineſe till about two Centuries after, even 
by the ** * it * then looked upon wes a 
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barren uncultivated Country, inhabited only by Barbarians. 
The Fapaneze firſt landed there, and afterwards the Dutch, 
who made themſelves Maſters of it, but were after that diſpoſſed 
by the Tartars, and with the reſt of the Chineſe Empire, became 


ſubject to them. The Coaſts of it are rocky and high all 
around it, and has only one Bay, viz. that of Tay-wan, which 
is at the Mouth of the River, at which a Ship of any Bulk may 
approach it; and this is fo narrow, and fo well defended by 
Forts and high Rocks, that there is no entering it by Surprize, 
though, when the Ships are once got in, they are ſafe, and 
ſheltered from all Wings. 

The Manners and Cuſtoms of the Fermeſans pretty much re- 
ſemble the Japaneſe; for they are not ſo corrupt as in many other 
Places, becauſe they are ſtrictly obliged to obſerve the Laws of 
their Policy and Religion, under ſevere Penalties, with which 
their Laws are enforced ; They are very ſuperſtitious, 
Morſbippers of Idols of Wood and Stone, and ſacrifice various 
Kinds of Animals to them; ſome few excepted, who acknow- 
lege one GoD, whom they believe to be ſo ſublime and great, 
that they dare not ſacrifice to him; but worſhip the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, as his Creatures. CEE A are mere Atheiſts, _ 
think the World eternal. 

The Climate muſt of Courſe be 45 hot in e * 
the Sun is vertical over it; but, as it lies high from the Sea, the 
Air is moſtly ſerene and healthful, and the ſultry Heat e 
by conſtant Breezes, which fan it on all Sides. 

The Soil is fertile, ſo as to produce a Quantity 405 Rice 
more than ſufficient for the Inhabitants, © beſides Rape Seed, 
and a great Variety, of excellent Fruits, ſome of them un- 
known to us, as the Bannas, Annas, Papayas, Goyavas, | 
and moſt of the European Kinds in greater Perfection: It like- 
wiſe produces ſeveral Sorts of Spices, phyſical and other Herbs 
and Roots, and great Quantity of Sugar, Tobacco, Tea, Cof- 
fee, and other Plants, but have no Wheat but what is imported. W 

Ha- men, or the Iſland and Port of Emoy, or Amoy, is one f 
the moſt convenient and ſafe Harbours in the World: It lies 
between China and India, and is ſo deep and capacious a8 to 
receive 1000 Ships of the largeſt Size: * ladia Compa- 
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Canton, where the Merchants are better treated, 
© The PuirirrixEs, or Manila lands, formerly belonged to 


the Chineſe, and ſince claimed by the Fapaneſe, received their 
preſent Name from their being conquered by IG Philip of 
__ about A. D. 1564. 

The principal Iland of the whole Archiepelago is called Lucon, 
or Luconia; and the Spaniards call the Capital Manila, of 
Manilla. The Middle of this Iſland is in the Latitude of 15? 
North, the Eaſt Point 13* 307, and the moſt northern Part is in 
the Latitude of 19* 107. The Situation is remarkably happy, having 
the Continent of China on the North, about 80 Leagues diſ- 
tant; the Iſlands of Japan to the N. E; the Sea between them, 
about the Breadth of 150 Leagues; ; on the Eaſt it has no other 
Boundary but the Ocean. To the South lie the reſt of the 
Hands of this great Archipelago, the Number of which, great 
and ſmall, ſome affirm to be 1100. On the Weſt lie Malaca, 
Patana, Siam, Camboia, Cochin China, and the other Provinces 
of India; the neareſt at the Diſtance of 240 Leagues. 

The ancient Inhabitants of this Iſland were various; upon 
the Coaſt, the Spaniards found a Province of Moors; in others, 
Pintadber, that is, painted Negroes, tall, ſtrait, ſtrong, active 
Perſons: The preſent Inhabitants are a Mixture, differing in 
their external Form and in their internal Temper and Character: 
They are in general extremely tenacious of Liberty, and quite ci- 
vil and inoffenſive, except when that is invaded or infringed; 

and this is true of the n, the ee Rr and 
othef principal Provinces- 
Religion, nor ſcarce the Belief of a God, is diffuſed e 
them: Nor any regular Syſtem of Laws or Government, but 
ſuch as they voluntarily agree to obſerve among themſelves; and 
yet are acknowledged to obſerve many good Rules of Conduct. 
As to the Climate, it is, as might be expected, hot and moiſt. 
— Thefe are only two Seaſons called Monſeons, before 
deſcribed. ——— The Soil is famous for its 'F ertility : © Rice, 
| eſpecially, f is produced with ſcarce any Labour or Pain: 1 "The 
Graſs grows, the Trees bud, bloſſom, and bear Fruit at once, 
21 the Vear round; and the old Leaves ſeldom fall off *till the 
5 ones dome: N n and other European Trees 
„ „„ +.4:*% 14 bear 
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richeſt Fruits, Spices, and Drugs, of any in the Indies; they 
reckon forty, different Sorts of Palm Trees, the -moſt excellent 
Cocoas, the: beſt Caſſia, in great Plenty; Ser eee | 
Cloves, alſo Ebony, and Sandal -· wood: Civet Cats are very 
common: Amber is thrown upon their Coaſt, and Honey and 
Wax gathered in their Foreſts, whilſt their Sea-coaſts abound | 
with F ih: And, laſtly, they have à Plenty of Gold, and 
Mines of other valuable Commodities. Thus has Providence 
richly. provided for the mote remote Parts of the World, where 
they cannot ſo eaſily correſpond with others, and Exchange the 
natural Produce of their reſpective Countries. 

Among the vaſt Number of Iſlands that are. denominated 
Philippines, ſome indeed are barren Rocks, and uninhabited; 
but for the moſt Part fertile, as well as thoſe of St. Lazarus, 
which are almoſt equal 1 in Number, and which, as they generally = 
agree with Luconia in their Produce, Seaſons, c. need not a 2 
particular Deſcription ; 3 their Situation, Extent, Form, c. Will 
be evident by Inſpection of the Map of the Ee Indies wn ws 
have hereto e for that er 3 r : 
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W. E are now entering upon à new Part of the World; | 
in moſt Reſpects. vaſtly different from what we have al- 
read deſcribed ; and of this we are much better acquainted with- 
its Situation, Extent, Compaſs, Limits, Length, and:Breadch,” _ I 
and of other external Particulars, than we are with moſt f N 
thoſe which relate to its Internal: For which we are bebolden 
for many aſtronomical Obſervations, which have been made 
round its Coaſt, and to many accurate Maps which have my — 
publiſhed, particularly thoſe of the late Mon. de Anville.. | 4 
When this vaſt Continent, or, to ſtile it, more properly, this 
vaſt Peninſula, (as being every where ſutrounded by the Sea eK 
cepting # at the Iſthmus of due) was firſt diſtinguiſhed as a diſtinct 
Part of the World, is not poſhþle for us to gueſs; Modern 
Di coveries convince us, that little of it was known to Stratvior 
| A * 99 in r Time; and 2 had very little 3 
We Rrr 2 „ 
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lege of this rich and extenſive Country "till the Portugueſe, by 
their Navigation and Conqueſts, were enabled not only to judge 
of its Coaſt, but to penetrate into the inland Parts and diſcover 
the principal Riches and Produce thereof, Nor indeed was it 
much known to them till the fifteenth Century, when the Por. 
tugueſe King, Emanuel, ſpurred on by a Deſire of diſcovering a 
Way into the Zaft- Indies by Sea, appointed the famed Yaſes de 
Gama Admiral of that Expedition, who was the firſt European 
who doubled the Cape of Good Hope, diſcovered in his very firſt 
Voyage both the weſtern and eaſtern Coaſts of it, and by that 
Means gave Encouragement to others to acquire a more per. 
fect Knowlege of it. 
This large Continent, as we have ene is encompaſſed 
all round by the Sea, excepting a narrow Neck of Land at Suez, 
which is about 70 Miles in Length, and divides the Madilerra 
nean from the Red Sea, whillt it joins the Continent of A to 
that of Africa, which is from thence ftiled a Peninſula, and by 
far the largeſt in the World. It lies on the Weſt of Aja, 
South of Europe, and Eaſt of America. 
Its utmoſt 'Extent from North to South, on both Sides of the 
Equins&ial, which is taken from Cape Bona in the Mediterranean, 
which lies under the 3620f North Latitude, to that of Good Hope 
under the 35 20“ South, and contains, about-70* 20%" or of 
1400 geometrical Leagues, of 20 to a Degree. Its Extent, 
from Eaſt to Weſt, is taken from Cape Verd to that of Guarda 
Pui, ſituate in the utmoſt Verge of the Streights of Babel A- 
del, contains above 750, which makes an Extent of 1 500 Geo- 
- metrical Leagues from Eaft to Weſt. Hence it appears, that two Ww 
Thirds, or very near it, of Africa, lie under the Torrid Zane, 
and is divided acroſs by the Equino#tial Lint into two Parts, of 
which, however, the Northern is by far the moft extenlive of | 
the two, as well as moſt expoſed to the vertical Ray 8 of the 
Sun, which being reverberated by the Soil, which 1 fo . 
moſt Part naturally ſandy, occaſion ſuch exceffive [eat and 
ſultry Atmoſphere, eſpecially in the inland Parts, as is ſcarcely 
ſupportable by any but the Natives: And hence it was tig No- 
tion of the Ancients, both Greeks and Romans, that they we 
wholly e or 7 peoples by fabulous and monſtrous Ces. 
tures. F , | m—_— 
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Commerce, Navigation, and a farther Knowlege of the In- 
lands, convince us, that if it is more thinly peopled 3 
it is not ſo much owing to exceſſive Heat as to the Batrenneſs 
of the Soil, the Scarcity and Badneſs of the Water in ſome, 
or the noxious Fogs from Lakes and ſtagnated Waters ; — — 
and to the exceſſiye Rains to which they are ſubject at certain 

Seaſons, ſweeping away Houſes and Trees, Men and Cattle, 
which, with other concurring Circumſtances, occaſion a Thin- 


, * 


42 * 


neſs of the Inhabitants. 2 | 
How this vaſt Continent was antiently divided, by the Greeks 


adapted to our Plan. 

Africa may therefore moſt conveniently be divided 
Parts. „ ate? 1 
I. The Country of the Whites, comprehending Egype, Bar- 

bary, Numidia or Biledulgerid, and Zaara or the Deſarrt. 
II. That of the Blacks, comprehending Nigritia, Guinea, © 
and Nubia. ä | | 
III. Ethiopia, including all the reſt of the Continent, and which 
is moſt commonly divided into Upper and Lower Ethiopig : The 
former of which comprehends the vaſt Empire of Abiffinia, with "2 
the ſeveral States along the Coaſt. of the Red Sea, which have. 
been ſince diſmembered from it; and the latter, the Kingdoms 
of Kongo, Angola, Loango, and Caffraria, along the | weſtern or 
Atlantic, and thoſe of Monomotapa, Safala, and along the Coaſts 
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of Zanguebar and 4jqn, on the eaſtern or Indian Ocean, tage- 
ther with the alan Kingdom: of Munemugi, Manica, Chic. 
va, Moca, &c. and the various Nations af Gallas and Zan, 
£5 diſperſed through Africa Anterior, of which we ſhall give 3 
ft A ö . 
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IV. The Ind: which lie around Africa, as well in the AM. 
Glerrazean and Red Sea as on the galtern and weſtern Coaſt. 
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But before we enter upon the Geographical and Natural Hi. 

tory of the ſeveral Parts of Africa, according to the preceding | 
Diviſion, it may be neceſſary to give ſome Account of the In- 
habitants and Country in general, and then treat of What i 
moſt remarkable under each reſpectiye Empite or Kingdom. . 
Ihe Inhabitants of all this vaſt Continent, though diſtinguiſh 

ed according to their different Situations, Extracts, Tribes, 
Governments, &c. are, nevertheleſs, commonly included under 
that two-fold Diſtinction of ArrICans or Moors, and ARas, 
or elſe of Whites and Blacks, As it would be endleſs or uſeleſs 
to enter into a particular Account of the Origin of ſeveral of 
their Tribes, many of which are fabulous and others at beſt un- 


* : 1 certain and imper fect, We ſhall, to avoid Confuſion, content 


ourſelves with deſcribing firſt the former or native African, 
who are by much the more numerous; and alſo give a ſhort 
Account of the Arabs, in its proper Place. 
The white Africans, according to Leo Africanus, are e divided 
into five Nations, or Tribes; the principal Part of whom are 
ſeated on the Eaſt and South of Mount Atlas from Hed to the 
River Servi, and extend themſelves along the Plains of the four 
Provinces of Hea, Suz, Guzzula, and Morocco, the Mountains 
of Mauritania, and the Streights of Errif: And one might 
reaſonably expect to find, in ſuch a Variety of Climates, Na- 
tions, and Governments, a proportionable Diverſity of Inhabi- 
rants, in Regard to their Qualifications of Body and Mind, 
Strength, Agility, Induſtry, and Dexterity, on the one Hand; 
and Ingenuity, Learning, Arts and Sciences, on the other: 
But there is nevertheleſs a great Uniformity runs through all 
thoſe various Regions; ; and what Difference is found amongſt 
them is only in Degrees of the ſame Qualities, ' charaeriſed 
by all Hiſtorians, as addicted to thoſe of the worſt Kind, owing | 
principally to their bad Education and the Tyranny of their oo 
vernments : But even this muſt be underſtood with ſome Excep 
tion, ſince ſome great Perſonages have ſprung from this Quart 
as Auguſtin, Tertullian, &c. whom we need not mention any 
more than their ancient Induſtry in cultivating their Lands, 
Commerce, uſeful Arts, c. whereas, they are now. every 
where degenerated into a brutiſh, Ignorant, idle, treacherous 
and*ſuperſtitious People. 
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The African Natives, with Reſpect to Religion, have been . 
from the very Beginning addicted to the Practice of Idolatry, 1 bi 
Magic, Witcher aft, and other ſuperſtitious Rites and Cuſtoms | 7 1 
of the ancient Egyptians, from whom they are ſuppoſed to have 9 
received them; worſhipping the Sun, Moon, and Planets, the „ | 


Fire, and a great Variety of living Creatures, even to the low-. 
eſt Vermin, and Inſects, both of Land and Sea; and this is 
the Caſe of the far greater Part of this Country, at preſent, ex- 


cept thoſe few Provinces where Mahammedaniſm prevails; ang 
others, where the principal Inhabitants are e or other 2 
Europeans who profeſs Chriſtianity. * | 1 

Arts and Sciences they are almoſt deſtitute LA if we may judge , q 
from their beſt Productions, or from the Univerſal Agreement 
of all that have been conyerſant amongſt them: If any of tem 


have gained any Tincture of either, it has been from the Arabs _ 
that live amongſt them; even thoſe moſt neceſſary ones in fo. 
great a Variety of hot and unhealthy Climes, Phyſic, Surgery, | 
and Pharmacy are ſo little underſtood, except among the Eur. 3 
feans who are ſettled there, that their only Recourſe, in all 
Diſorders and Emergencies of that Kind, is to their Quacks, 
who, inſtead of proper Remedies, pretend to cure them with 
their Charms; but commonly cheat them out of their Money 
and Lives. 
If we take a curſory View of their Manufafures and Mecha- 
nic Arts, in which we might ſuppoſe Neceſſity, Emulation, or 
View of Gain might excite them to acquire ſome Skill, .1 1 
mall find them too proud and indolent to learn Indultry. or Inge- ge: N 
nuity, from thoſe whom they eſteem a Parcel of deſpicable . 
gers; ſo that in the Art of Weaving, they have neither Shuttle, 
nor any of thoſe Appurtenances' that belong, to a Loom: 
And i in making Earthen-ware, they know nothing of the Ute 
of the Wheel; and in their Manufactures of, Iron, Copper 
Maſonry, Catpentry, c. are equally rude, and "thew, both a 
Want of Genius and Induſtry. In ſhort, .thoſe golden Mines 0 
with which theif Country abounds, which ate  procuxec win _ 
very little Trouble,”1 lying oftentimes no "deeper | than ve or bx „ 
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The Cagſlers are indeed mbre induſtrious and civilized, by 
their frequent Commerce with the Europeans and other Stran- 
gers, and where Emulation and the Proſpect of Gain urge them 
to it; and this is partly owing to their Diſtance from thoſe 
Mines, and the Neceſſity of a different Method of living ; for 
_ otherwiſe they appear to have the ſame Reluctance to Labour. 
The Commerce of this Part of the World was but inconſide- 
rable before the coming of the Europeans thicher, it being chiefſy 
catried on by and with the Arabs, Perſians, Armenians, and 
Mahammedans, and moſtly confined to the eaſtern Coaſts and 
thoſe of the Red Sea. But ſince the Settlement of Eurepeans of 
ſeveral Nations, theſe have ſettled diverſe FaQtories, and their 
Trade conſiſts in Gold, Slaves, Ivory, Variety of odoriferous Gums, 
as Myrrb, Frankincenſe, beſides a prodigious Quantity of Gun 
Arabic; ſome of the beſt Kind is indeed brought from Arabia, 
but that produced in the Country is little inferior; and beſides 
the great Quantities exported, the Natives uſe much of it for 
Food, and is carried with them when they travel, not through 
any Neceſſity, but of Choice, being uſed to chew it as a whole- 
ſome Nouriſhment. Other Provinces differ little in their 
Commerce, as they conſiſt more of Drugs, fine Wood, and 
Amber; upon the Whole, the African Trade not only ſupplicy 
Europe with many valuable Articles, but there is a vaſt Con- 
ſumption of European Commodities, as Woollen and Linen; 
. Veſſels and Utenſils of Iron, Copper, and Tin; other Articles 
of Hard- ware and Cutlery of all Kinds, with a Variety of Ha- 
berdaſhery Goods, Ribbands, Toys, and Trinkets, of Which 
all the Inhabitants are very fond, and greedily exchange theit 
more valuable Commodities for; eſpecially ſpirituous Liquors, 
for which they will ſell even their Wives and Children. 
This may ſuffice with Reſpect to thoſe properly called. 
AFRICANS, or Moors, the Deſcendants of thoſe who formerly 
inhabited the two Mauritanias. -The ARABs\ oyer-run 
the eaſtern Parts of Africa about the Middle of the ſeventh Cen- 
tury, and ſpread their Conqueſts like a Torrent to the Weſtern, 
and have been ever ſince ſo blendid and intermixed with them, 
and reſemble them ſo much in their Cuſtoms and Manners, 
that many of our African Writers make no Difference between 
them, However, this evident Conſequente attended their Con. 
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queſt and ſettling amongſt tbem. Theſe Arabs firſt introduced 
the Mobammedan Religion amongſt them, but this was ſome 
Time after, and not without a very conſiderable Force, nor 
without a long Period of Time; ſince it was at the fame Time 

neceſſary to introduce even a Change of the Language: So that 
we now find it is the uſual Tongue through the Kingdoms of 

Tripoly, Tunit, Algiers, Egypt, Morocco, and other vaſt Tracts 
which lie between the Mie and the Niger, and even to the 
Coaſt of Aber and Ajan, &c. though we cannot ſay with the 
ſame Purity, being disfigured by a Variety of Dialects: It is 
nevertheleſs diſtinguiſhed; and every where preſerved nidre-or 
leſs pute, fo that it is eſteemed the moſt extenſive Language in 
the World: But what hath contributed moſt to it is, that the 
Koran is written in that Language only, and expounded by 
the Arab Marabouts, or Doctors: Theſe. diſplay a great 
Zeal for making Proſelytes among the Negroes, but are very lit- 
tle more learned, ſincere, or honeſt than others; but having 
once. prevailed upon them to be circumciſed,” and taught them a 
few Prayers and legal Ceremonies out of the Koran, they.think 
they have done enough for them, and 0 them to ſhift for 
themſelyes. 

The Arabs in eral are e diſtinguiſhed into tide Claſſes : 
.—— The firſt are thoſe who have wholly abandoned their did 
wandering Life, and have ſettled in Towns or Villages, and ap- 
ply themſelves to Traffic, Manufactures, or Handicrafts), Theſe 
are the leaſt numerous and moſt deſpiſed. —— The ſecond - 
have fixed Habitations, emplay themſelves in Agriculture and 
breeding of Cattle : Theſe are alſo deſpiſed as Baſtards and ſpu- 
rious, and ſcarce deſerving the Name of Arabs. But the. 
moſt conſiderable Part live in Deſarts and in Tents, and in a 
State of Freedom, ſcorning all Subjection to any but their 
Cheyks,. or Chiefs of their Tribes and Families, and have never 
been ſubdued: They live by their Sword and Bow, by Plunder 


themſelves in ſome mote remate Places; ſo that their Liſe is a 

Life of continual Warfare: Vet they preſerve a Kind of Deco- 

rum, the Women are very reſerved. and careful nat to give Oe- 

1 to: thei Huſbands of > +406 ; t che n 1 
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and Depredationg and, when. purſued, . decamp.and ſhelter | * 
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the moſt Part, kind. and obliging to them: But. in this Reſpect, 


Diſtinction made by African Writers, viz. between the White 


tion ſome particular Facts that may inform and gratify out Rea- 


Diſtemper. 
ſo great a Paleneſs, yet they reaſſume their full original Black- 


| Philolophical'GrocnarnF} | 


we are ſenſible, fome Hiſtorians differ, 8 them n 
even void of all natural Affection. 


With Regard to the Complexion of the Inbabitaines, antther 


and Black Natives, a Difference which hath exerciſed the Wits 


of paſt Ages, we ſhall not ſo much as mention the various Hy. 


potheſes that have been formed concerning it; but ſhall men- 


ders, relative hereto. In the iſt Place, the Children of 
the Negroes come out white from the Mother's Womb, like 


.ours, and have no Blacknefs at all except about their Privities, 


and a ſmall Circle about their Nails next to the Fleſh: The 
Blackneſs of the reſt of their Bodies being contracted gradually, - 


after the Birth, in 24 Hours by ſome, and by others in a Week, 


more or leſs. 2d, That the Negroes, how black ſoever whilſt 
in Health, are no ſooner attacked with any Sickneſs but they 
grow gradually pale, according to the Nature and Degree of the 
3d, That if their Diſeaſe reduce them to ever 


neſs as ſoon as they are dead. 4th, If any of them receives 
Hurt by burning or ſcalding, whatever Part fo hurt becomes 
'white, notwithſtanding their being thoroughly cured of it, 
and both the Skin and the Epidermis perfectly reſtored. ... 
gth, All the Negroes in general, both thoſe of Africa and thoſe 


'who have lived ever fo long in America, have the Soles of their 


Feet of a different Colour from the reſt of their Body, and 
is almoſt white. Theſe Particulars are ſufficient to convince 


us, that we are ſtil] ignorant of the true vain Conſe _ 
Blackneſs or Swarthineſs. 


The Air in general is ſo very hot, as * of 1 is in the 
Torrid Zone, that the Ancients thought it could not be inhabited; 
| but it is obſervable, that the Air is more temperate under, and 
about the Line, than under, or near the Tropics; and the Rea- 
ſon of it is, that under or near the Equator, they have very 
often great Showers of Rain, and the Days and Nights being 
always equal does yery much cool the Air: | Beſides, : the Sun 


ww lightly, and ſtays but little perpend icular over the 8 
oy - tants 
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makes the Days longer than the Nights, and ſtays longer 2 
abouts, which cauſes a Heat in Proportion. 

The Soil is very dry, and fo ſandy, that in ſeveral bun ie 
pretty high Winds, People are overwhelmed; but the Sea 
Coaſts are not ſubject to this Inconvenience; and hence it is, 
that they are much better peopled and more fruitful. M A 

The Preduce of the Country in common are Sugar, Salt, 


Gold Duft, Ivory, Sandal Wood, great Variety ot excellent 


Fruits, admirable Drugs, rich Gums, Pearls of ineſtimable Va- 
lue, and moſt common Neceflaries. Animal. Lions, 
Leopards, Panthers, Elephants, Rhinacerofles, Camels, Dro- 
medaries, Tigers, Crocodiles, wild Aſſes, Horſes, Monkeys, 
Civet Cats, Oſtriches, and monſtrous Serpents, with various 
Skins of wild Beaſts, which hats no incoaliderable Part of 1 
Traffc. 
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eſt River in all Africa; it riſes in Latitude 125, and Longitude, 
Eaſt, 25 in the Kingdom of Mujac, and falls into the Weſt- 
ern Ocean at Senegal Bar, Latitude 175, Longitude Weſt 16 
after a Counſe of 2800 Miles in a direct Line, through ſeveral 


Lakes, as Borno, Nubia, and Gambia: It incteaſes and decreaſes 


as the Nik, and fruQtifies the Country, and has Grains of Gold 


or Gold Duſt found in it. 2. The Nik, proper to Egypt. 
3. The Nubia riſes in the Deſart of Ghir, and runs North · eaſt 
into the Nile. 4. The Zaire comes, out of the Lake Zaire, 
runs Weſt, and falls into the Ethiopian Sea in the Kingdom of 


Congo. 5. The Rivers Del ſpiritu Sancto, Zambexe, and Cuama 
run South-eaſt through the Coaſts of Cafrarin 


The chief Gulphs are, 1. That of Arabia, or the Red Seo, | 
which is above 1300 Miles from South to North, and about 
300 broad. 2. That of St. Thomas, on the Weſt Coaſt near 
Guinea, 3. Sidra, on the Coaſts, of Tripal. —— There is 
but one Streight, called Babel Mandel, pre the _ Sea with | 


the Eaſtern Ocean. 


Africa has likewiſe many A vix. Is 8 This 
Range of Mountains runs from Weſt to Eaſt, ſeparates Bar- 


hoy fog Biledulgerid, and has ſeveral Branches. 2. Thoſe 


D892 8 called 


tants under the Line; whereas when it comes to the Tropics ĩt 


. 
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called the Mountains of the Afoon are higher than thoſe of Atles; 
and have alſo ſeveral Brauches; but the moſt | conſiderable: ex. 
tend themſelves betwint n 88 and Monomotapa. 3. Thoſe of 
Sierra Liona ſeparate Guinea from Negritia, and are ſubject to 
frequent Thunder and Lightning, from whence called the Cha. 
riots of. God. 4. The Pike of Tenerife, which the Dureh make 
their firſt Meridian; is one of the higheſt in the World, but it 
does not much exceed three Miles in Height: The Sum i is 
always covered with Snoop. 
The moſt noted Capes, or P it 1. Cape Abb ot 
Spartel, on the Coaſt of Biledulgerid, ſo called becauſe it was 
formerly thought to be the Boundary of the Earth. 2. Cent 
Verũ is the moſt weſtern Point of the Continent, and is ſo called 
becauſe the Land is always covered with 7 Trees and moſly | 
Ground. 3. The Cape of Good Hope, ſo denominated be- 
cauſe Ships which arrive there are in a fair Way to get into 
the Eaft-Indies : It was firſt diſcovered in 1480, by Bartholohew 
Diaz, a Phrtugueſe,” but V aſques de Gama was the firſt that went 
round it, in 1498. It is the South Extremity of rita, the 
Country of the Hottentots, a People, ſaid to be but one De- 
gree ſuperior to Bruies; as they have ſcarce any Tnowlege or 
Religion; but they who have lived ”m_ en _ * | 
_ favorably of them. K. 
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\HIS Country, mol the abe with antient g is now 
I bounded on the Eaſt by the [his of Suez and the Rid 
PA ” the Weſt by Barbary, Biledulgerid, and Zaar ; on the 
North by Part of the Mediterranean Sea z-and on the Sotith by 
Nubia and Abex. It has been diſtinguiſhed dy Variety of 
Names; moſt | Europeans derive it, as it is imagined, from 
Egyptus, Son of Belus; the Spaniards call it Egyptoy che Eu, 
Betts! the Germann, "Oper and the ä Bm. 1 

Fe . £ 
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It is laue between 28 and 37 of Bodgitude, and between 
235 and 32 of Latitude. The Lehgti from Northeaſt to 
South · weſt is about 650 Miles, and r frm n 
Weſt is about 310 Miles. 


with reſpect to the Courſe of the River Nile, which runs through 
the Middle of it, and it includes the Coaft * the Nod Sea; © 
Alatiidria was once the Capital of all Eg ye, an anetentz 


has ſtill ſeveral Remains of Antiquity, diverſe ſtately porphery 
Pillars; and ſevetal eufious Obeliſks of pute uni eſpecially 
Pompey's Pillar, beſides the Pedeſtal, 70 Feet hig: 
The aticient Pharos, once numbeted among the ſeven Wonders 
of the World. The Gates of the Town of - Thebaith; or Gra- 
nite Marble, the River Nil flowing on die enen, Side 'of 24 
and is 120 Miles North-weſt of fit”, 

Grand Catrxo, now tlie Metropolis of Egypt, confiting ot 
three Towns or Cities about a Mile apart; ſome of the Beys 
have their Reſidence here when the Nil overflows: * New Cui 
or Grand Carb is about ſeven Miles in Cifciiniference; has four 
Gates of curious Workmanfhip, à hobte Square of Houſes, a 
great Number of magnificent Moſques, but what is more re- 
markable is, the Sultan Haſan, and Joſephꝰs Hall, from whenee 
is a moſt delightful Proſpect over the City, the Pyramids, We. 
which are about 17 Miles diſtant ; ſeveral public Bagnios, more 
than 100 Caravanſaries for the Entertainment of Strangers. The 
Kaliſh, or Canal; which conveys the Waters of the Nil into 
the City; Foſeph's Well; 276 Feet deep, cut through a Rock: 
—— Foſeph's Granary, ſurrounded with a ſquare high Wally 
where they depoſit the Cori paid as a Tax to the Grand Sig- 
nior. The Europeans huve their Conſuls and Factots here, 
for the Protection of their Trade. It is ſeated near the Eaſtern 


Inhabitants conſiſt of Turks, Moors, Arabs, and Chriſtians. 
The Government is arbitrary and ſevere; for no ſoofier 
was this Kingdom freed from the Tytanny of the"Marjilucts 
than it was made to feel the Weight bf the Turks Con- 
querors, or their more rapacions Bafhis; to which —_—_ 
tribute the ſenſible Decay of thiir * W 
"OEM. 
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rich, and famous City; though much 'detayed of its Splendor, 


Bank of the Nile, about 80 Miles Soutli of its Mouth. The 
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louſneſs, Agriculture, Arts, &c. It is the richeſt Government 
the Sultans have in their Poſſeſſion, and they are fo prone to 
Avarice, that they never want Means of O . to r 

wy nor * for it. 


The Natural Hiſtory of Egypt. a 

The Air of this Country is very hot, and generally eſterme] 
unwholeſome, being infected with nauſeous. V apours ariſing from 
ſome ſtagnated Waters and the flat ſlimy Soil of the Earth. 

The Soi was, and is ſtill as fertile as in any Country what. 
ſoever, as lying in the fourth and fifth North Climate, and as 
being wonderfully enriched by the annual Overflowing of the 
Nik, ſo that it is exceeding plentiful of all Sorts of Grain. 

The principal River is the N1Le, or Abanchi, which, in the 
+ Abyſſme Language, ſignifies, the Father of Rivers, hath its Source, 
as is generally held, in about-12* North Latitude, in the Em- 
pire of Abyſſinig. This River runs 1500 Miles from South to 
North for the molt Part, and, a little below Cairo, dividing it- 
ſelf into two Branches, one inclining to the Eaſt and the other 
to the Welt, falls into the Mediterranean: Theſe two navigable 
Branches are called Damretta and Roſetto. While the River is 
contained within the Bounds of the ordinary Channel, we do 
not find it broader at Grand Cairo than the Thames at London, 
In the upper Part of this River there are ſeven Cataracts, where 
the Water falls in Sheets from a very. great Height, cauſing a 
very great Noiſe ; but through Lower Egypt it glides along with 
a very gentle Stream. This River overflows regularly every 
Year, from the 15th of June to the 17th of September, when it 
begins to decreaſe : This is occaſioned by thoſe heavy Rains 
which conſtantly fall within the Tropics in the Beginning of 
the Summer. The Fertility of Egypt greatly depends on the 
Overflowing of this Riyer, and they reckon it will be a bad 
Year when it riſes leſs than 14 Cubits, or above 18: When it 
comes to about 16 Cubits, there are public Rejoicings throughout 
the Delta, for it not only fertilizes the Ground, but ſubſerves to 
many other valuable Purpoſes to the Inhabitants. . 

The Lale Meris is conſidered both as a natural and artificial 
Curioſity. As Egypt was more or leſs fruitful in Proportion tq 


the Iqundation of the Nile, and as in theſe Floods the * 
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tal Flow of Ebb of the Waters prove often injurious to the 
Lands, ſo King Merit, out of his fingular Wiſdom and Regard 
to his Country, thought proper to dig a Lake in. a convenient 
Valley near Cairo, to guard; as far as poſſible, againſt the In- 
convenience that might be likely to arife from a too great Flood, 
or Ebb of the Nile, This Lake, from its great Circumference, 
Width, and Depth, has often proved extremely beneficial to 
the Inhabitants, and, from its Number of Fiſh, conttibutes 
much to the Support and Accommodation of ſome Thouſands 
who reſide adjacent to it. The Canal cut for the Conveyance 
of the Water from the River Nile, was at a very great Ex- 
pence, aud the Sluices, by which it is let in, are opened with 
great Ceremony and public Rejoicings for many Days. 
There are many other Lakes in Egypt, moſt of them at ſome 
Times of the Year uſeful to the Inhabitants, but at other 
Times occaſion noxious” Vapours, very e to Us 
Health of the Natives. . 
There are many hot Springs in this Country, which are mech 
frequented both for bathing and the medicinal Quality of mor 
Water. 

he principal Produce of this Country is Corn, Flax, a 
ſome excellent Fruits: Of this latter the Latus Tree produces a 
moſt curious, delicate, and nouriſhing Berry. Here are like- 
wiſe Plenty of Sugar, Caſſia, Senna, ſeveral Sorts of aromatic 

Gums, and phyfical Drugs and Plants. 

Animals moſt common, or remarkable in Egypt are, the Oro: 
codile : Some Hiſtorians heretofore repreſent it as peculiar to 
Egypt; but we do not find this to be the Caſe, and they differ 
very little from the Allegators at the Mouth of the Ganges, and 
in other Rivers of India: They are both of them known to be 
amphibious Animals; they grow to a prodigious Length, ſome 
twenty Feet and upwards, in Shape like a Lizard, with four 
black Feet, or rather Claws; and ſome of them ſo large as to 
ſwallow a Man: They have a flat Head, their Eyes large, and 
their Backs covered with broad Scales, like ſome antiquated . 
Pieces of Armour: They ſeem to move with the ' greatelk 
Strength and Agility in the Water, and they will run a great 
Pace by Land, but their Bodies are ſo long and unweildy that 
their Prey often eſcapes them in their turning. The Franks ne- 


verthelels _ 
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vertheleſs dig Pits to take them, and will then hamper them wid 
Ropes, and make uſe of other Methode whereby they deſtroy 
them. The Hippopatamus, ot ' Sea-Horſe, is another 
amphibious Animal: Mr. Thevenet ſaw one, and deſerihes it u: 
about the Bigneſs of a Camel, the hinder Part much like an 
Ox, of a tawny Colour, its Eyes and Ears ſmall, but large 
Noſtrils, thick Feet, and four Claws, the Tail like an Ele- 
phant's; in the lower Jaw it has four Teeth fix Inches long, 
two of them crooked and as large as the Horns of an Ox. Theſe 
Monſters are very rare, having been, as often as poſſible, when 
ſeen, killed by ſhooting them, or by ſome other Method. — 
The Qrich Ws very common in Egypt, which we haye before 
.deſcribed. The Serpent called the Cocatrice, principal) 
remarkable for. the Quickneſs of its Sight : And this bas. given 
Riſe to many Fictions. of the ancient Poets and others of its kill. 
ing by the darting of his Eyes. The Aſp is another little 
Serpent, by whoſe Bite Cleopatra and her Ladies, it is ſaid, | 
choſe to die, the Poiſon operating ein, and thepwing te 
Perſon into a deep Sleep. 10 
| Egypt is likewiſe productive of many uſeful Anil They 
have fine Camels, : Oxen, Dromedaries, and Horſes, Buffaloes, 
Goats and Sheep. — - They abound. with Poultry, Geeſe, 
Ducks, c. and a great Variety of ſmall Birds: Hut Fiſa 
is not very good, or. plentiful, unleſs it be in thoſe Countries 
which lie on the Sea, and near the Mouth of the Wie. We 
ſhall only obſerve, that the Stori is held in high. Eſteem and 
Veneration by the Mabammedans here, as the His was among 
the ancient Egyptiant, and no Jeſs profane would that Perſon be 


accounted, who ſhould attempt to kill, nay eyen hurt or moleſt 
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"HIS vaſt Tract of Ground i is bounded on * North _ | 

the Mediterranean Sea, which divides it from Eupen 

"the Eaſt by Egypt; on the South by Zaara, or the PS 3 and 
on the Weſt by the Atlantic, or weſtern Deen. 983 2 
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ei is ſituated between” 10% W, and 2 E. Longitude, and be- 
tween 29 and 38* of Latitude; its utmoſt Extent, from Eaſt to 
Weſt, is about 2390 Miles, and its Breadth from North to 
South about 380 Miles. 1 | 

Barbary comprehends in it the Kingdoms of Marte, Fre, 
Telenſin, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barea. 

The Romans, upon the Conqueſt of this Country, called it 
Barbaria, and the Inhabitants Barbarians, becauſe of their Rude- 
neſs and Barbarity of their Manners; they are at preſent cha- 
racterized as a People very inconſtant, crafty and unfaithful, 
active of Body, impatient of Labour, and covetous of Honour: 
Some of them are ſtudious in Matters of their Law, and others 
are inclined to the liberal Sciences, as Philoſophy and the Ma- 
thematics. . The Inhabitants of Salle, Tripoli, and Algiers, are 
mightily given to Piracy; the oroccos much addicted to Mer- 
chandize: They are diſperſed through all the Country of the 
Arabs, they are of good Stature, ſtrong, but ſwarthy; very ex- 
pert Horſemen, and peculiarly dextrous 15 their Bows and Are 


rows, a 


The Government of this large Country, e gere- 
ral Kingdoms and Provinces, is chiefly under the Great Turk, 
and the Emperor of Morocco: To the latter belong the King- 
doms' of Morocco and Fez; the other Kingdoms ate ſubje& to 
the Great Turk, and are governed by his particular Baſſas ſet 1 
over them; Tunis and Algiers hath each of them their reſpeQive 
Baſſas, appointed by the Grand Signior ; yet they are ſo tenaci- 
ous of their Liberties and Privileges, that thoſe Baſſas are little 
more than Cyphers; for in the former of theſe, the Inhabitants. 
have a Power of chuſing their own Governor, or Captain term- 
ed the Dey, who rules the Kingdom, conſtitutes Cadis, and 
paſſeth Sentence in all Affairs whether Civil or Criminal. The 
Divan of Tunis is compoſed of one Aga, one Chaya, twelve 
Odabachi, twenty-four Boulobachi, two Secretaries, '&e. who 
judge of all Matters after the Dey has given his Opinion. As 
for Algiers, though the Grand Sigmer preſerves his Title, and has 
his Baſſa, he is not admitted without Leave into the Divan, and , 
has but one Voice. Tripoli is ſubject to the Gram Signivy,, who 


governs. the ſame by his Baſla, dah what third e _ 2 2 b : 
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In Religion, they are for the moſt Part Aſahammgdars; but, 
for the Sake of Commerce, do tolerate Fews and Ghriftiag, or 
any other People they can gain any Thing by; though in othe; 
Refpects, they look upon, and treat them as no better than 
Slaves; neither do they all profeſs the ſame Kind of Mabamme- 
daniſm; thoſe of Morocco and Fez are of the Set of Hamg; 
thoſe of Aligier diftering, and have introduced many Superſtiti. 
ons and Tenets peculiar to themſelves, whilſt many have dege- 
nerated into downright Paganiſm. 

The Language in moſt of the Sea Ports, and over all the Coun - 
tries bordering on the Sea, is Arabe/que, or corrupt Arabic, In 
the City of Morocco, and ſeveral other Places, they fill retain a 
corrupt Dialect of the old African; the trading People eſpecially, 
in their Dealings with Strangers, do uſe a certain Jargon com- 
pounded chiefly of Spaniſb and Portugueſe, not unlike the Lingus 
Franca amongſt the Turks. 

With Reſpect to the Natural. Hi Naa the Air, ſays Dr. Shew, 
is generally temperate, The Winds are commonly from the 
Sea, i. e. from the Weſt (by the North) to the Eaſt; thoſe 
fram the Eaſt are common at Algiers from May to" Sebtembyr, at 
which Time the Weſterly Winds take Place, and are the moſt 
frequent, ſometimes, about the Equinoxes, blowing with great 
Impetuoſity. It is ſeldom known to rain in this Climate in the 
dummer Seaſon; and in the Deſarts, on the South of Algiers, it 
ſeldom rains till September or Ogtober, after which the Arabs 
break up their Ground and prepare for ſowing their Lands. 

The Seil, lying in the fourth and fifth North Climate, is ye» 

ry ſertile in Corn, viz,. Wheat and Barley; ; and in ſome Dil 
tricts where they have Plenty of Water, the Natives cultivate ? 
Rice, Indian Corn, and a white Sort gf Millet, which the 4rabs 
call Drab, and prefer it to Barley for the fattening of their Cat- * 
tle, —— Beans, Lentils, and Garvancos are the chief Kind | 
of Pulſe, Peale being a Rarity, principally produced in the Gar- 
dens of Chriflian Merchants. Roots, Pot-herbs, G. 
are not only in great Variety, but there i is a conſtant Succeſſion 
of ſome Kinds throughout the Year. - There i is a great 
Number of Palm; trees in this Country, * Almond Trees, 
Apricots, Plumbs, Cherries, Mulberries, and moſt other Fruits 
common to Europeans. The Grape ripens n the 
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utter End of Juh, and is eut for the Vintage im September : 
Theſe rendered Affiers famous for Wine till the Locuſts i in 172 3 
deſtroyed the greateſt Part of their Vineyards. 
The Earth, in many Parts; is impregnated with Minha 
| Salts; they have many Salt Pits; thoſe are moſt remarkable at 
Aranrw, taking up an Area of fix Miles: They appear like 4 
large Lake in Winter, but are dry in Summer, when they take 
up great Quantities of Salt : and at Jebbel Had Deſſa there is an 
entire Mountain of Salt, very bard and ſolid, and of a rediſh ot 
purpleiſſ Colour: They have likewiſe Salt Springs and 
Rivulets, —— Suſphurous un opt and Babs, Now * Mi- 
neral Springs. 
Mines of Lead and Iron dee freguené bereytbe Ore 1 is very neh, 
and if their Mines were under proper Regatininn would produce 
a much greater Quantity. 

The Animal prodeved in this Country are {6 ach the ſame 
with thoſe in Eee, chat a Were of Foun is „ ns 
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The GEOGRAPHY and NATuRAE Hin nome 
A NUMIDTA, or anne 5 


ILEDULGERID, me aich Naniidt, is now bene 
on the Eaſt by Egypt, on the Weſt by Part of the vaſt fl 
lantic Ocean, on the North by Barbary, and on the South b. 
Zaura, or the Deſart : It takes its Name from the vaſt Numbe 
of Dates it Aer. as char _ in the Arabie WE. . 
nifies a Ds. Ans 

It is ſituate betiveen 5% 10 27 E. Lonkitaldey" And be⸗ 
tween 28 and 31 of N. eee Its Length, from Weſt to 
Eaſt, about 20%0, and, from North to Soutty is about 300 
Miles. It obnlipictiands* in it che Provinces of Taſct, Dara, 


Segelmeſe;” Tagordxin, Reb, gear proper h cines, and 
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The ÞDhabitanti' are 4 Mixture of: adden Aivicans wh © 


the Batter in Tents, ranging from Place to Place for Food and 
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the Deſart of Bures * EN 
Arabs ; the ſörmer living cliiefly in Towns and Villages, and 
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308 * Philoſophical n 
Plunder. — The People in general are very ola and of 4 
ſwarthy Complexion, and-the Plague is common amongſt them, 
The Government of this large Body-is various and uncertain: 
dome Parts are ſubject to ſeyeral little Kings, or Lords, who, 
for the moſt Part, are tributary to the Great Turk, and Em- 
peror of Marocco: Some are governed in form of an independent 
Commonwealth, and others are without any Kind of Govern- 
ment or Order amongſt them, and are, for the moſt Fart, bad 
Neighbours, 
The Rebgion profeſſed by the N Inhabitants of this 
Country is that of Mahammedaniſm ; 3 but many of them are ſunk | 
into the groſſeſt Stupidity as to religious Matters, either not 
knowing what they profeſs, or profeſſing as good as none at all. 
Here are ſevera] Jews ſcattered up and down in thoſe Places beſt 
inhabited; and there are likewiſe a few Chriſtians, but not of 
Number or Influence enough to propagate the HOI Faith 
among ſuch an uncultivated People. 
All that we can learn of the Language i is, that i it is a 1 
Jargon, as as rude and barbarous as the Natives themſelves: But 
the Arabs, who reſide amongſt uw; retain the hog of their 
own Tongue. 
The Air of this Country is very five; yet not thbughs altoge- 
ther unwholeſome ; as the Country is very Mountainous, and 
the Air pretty clear, is more healthy than one would imagine. 
The Soil, lying in the third and fourth Climate, is ſomewhat 
| barren z the Ground, for the moſt Part, very ſandy; yet in 
ſome of the Vallies ſome Corn is produced: And there are large 
Foreſts that produce Abundance of Dates, upon which they 
feed in a good Meaſure, and of which their principal Trafic 
conſiſt ; beſide which, they have Plenty of Indigo: 
They have Cattle, hut their Paſtur Weins ſearce, by, are nei 
ther large nor fat. 1 JED | 
One River, among others, is very remarkable, haſh Oxi 
is in Mount Atlas, but watereth the Plain of -Biledulgerid;” the 
Current of Water is extremely warm, ſo that the Europeans call 
it the Hot River, Another iſſuing out of the Mountain 
| of Numidia, which, in the Winter, when other Rivers uſually 
| (well and ſometimes overflow Gor Opal this River" 1 con- 
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monly dry, but full in Summer, and thereby it likewiſe becomes 
peculiarly CITE to the Nn Inhabitants. = 
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The ore and n n 
of ZAARA, or the DESART. 


Garamantes, now bounded on the Eaſt by Part of Egypt 
and Nubia, on the Weſt by the Atlantic Ocean, on the North 
by Biledulgerid, and on the South by Negrae Land. The . 
ſignifies a Deſart. 


tween 18* and 28? of N. Latitude: Its greateſt Length from Weſt 
to Eaſt: is about 2340 Miles, and its Breadth from North to 
South about 350 Miles. 


Lempta, Targa, Zuenziga, and Zanbaga. 
This Country is at preſent moſtly inhabited by Arabs, wh 


ple, leading a poor wandering Life, and feeding chiefly: on the 
Milk of their Flocks, with a little Barley Meal and ſome Dates; 
they go in a Manner naked; ſome few of the modeſter Part 


Women are yery ſwarthy ; the Men tall and thin, the Women 
more fat and luſty: When they Travel, they ſeldom ſtay 
long in a Place, for want either of Paſture, Water, or Prey : 

But there is another Sort of Inhabitants of the barbaric 
Kind, who have a ſettled Habitation in Towns and Villages, 
and are more civilized and orderly, and carry on a Kindof Com- 
merce with Strangers, and reputed hoſpitable and faithful: 


Augra, in Gold Duſt. 


nor Government, the Will of their Cheyks being their only Rule, 


and account themſelves Tn independent, 


AARA, a Part of ancient Lybia, the Seat of the Getuli and. | 


It is ſituated between 5? W. and 285 E. e 2 | 


It comprehends in it the Provinces of Hine; Gaoge Bard | 


for the Generality, are an ignorant; brutiſh, and: ſavage Peo- 


wrap ſome Kind of Cloth about their Middle; both Men and *+ 


They trade in Dates, Oſtrich's Feathers, and on the AG of 23 


This Country is ſubje& to many particular Lords, whom 
they call Aegues; but the far greater Part have neither Laws _ 


and moſt of them wander up and down in 'great W : 


916 Philoſophical Gre eRK TAL 
Tze only Religion profeſſed here is that of Maharhmedy but ſo 
barbarous and brutifh are the Generality of this People, that 
many of them live without any Sign of Religion at all. The 
Chriſtian Faith was once planted here, but was quite extermi- 
nated towards the beginning of the eighth Century. 

Tus Language, as well as that of Biledulzvid; is Arabeſqus, 
or a corrupt Arabic, and differs accokditg-to the different Tribes 
and Provinces. 

The Ar of this Country is much the farts as in Biledlge#id, 
 6tffy more hot and more vnwholeſome' to breathe in, and the | 

Peopſe conſequently not ſo healthy. 

The Soil, lying in the third and fourth Climate, being gene- 
rally dry and ſandy, is not fertile either for Corn or Fruits; it 
iv generally ſo barren, that the Inhabitants ean ſcareely find Sub- 
fiſtence; ſuch are thoſe vaſt Deſatts and terrible Mountains of 
Sandin this Country, that Travellers are often redueed to great 
Extremities, being liable to be overwhelmed wittf the Sand, (if 
* Fempeſt of Wind ariſe) or to periſn with Thirft if it chance 
not to rain. The Country is therefore thinly inhabited, and 
their principal Commodities are 4 few Camels and ſome other 
fmall Cattle; Dates, the Fat and Feathers of their Oltriehes, 
And, in ſome Parts, Gold Duſt, 
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The GxroGRAPHY and NATURAL HisTokY 
of NIGRITIA, or NEGR0-LAND. 
WI now proceed to treat of the Land of the Blacks accord- 

V ing as it is denominated under the ſecond Article of the 
Diviſion of this Country. This Country is bounded on the 
South by Guinea and the Kingdom of Benin, from both of which 
it is ſeparated by a long Ridge of Mountains; on the Eaſt it has 
 Abyſſmia and Nubia, and on the North it borders on the Defart, 
and on the Weſt it has the Atlantic Ocean, called here by ſome 
The Sea of Cape Verd. 

It is ſituated between 3* W. and 25 of Loa and be- 
tween 12* and 235 of > WS Its greateſt Extent from Eaſt to 


Weſt, that is, wu the Confines of Ae to Cape Verd, 
| | _—_ 
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* 2280 Miles, and its Breadth from North to South about 
600 Miles. 
Tze River Niger runs through all this vaſt Trad of Land 
from Eaft to Welt ; and we may here mention the ſeveral King- 
doms included under-this general Denomigation of Nigritia, ac- 
cording to their Situation, with ReſpeR to this Om River 
Niger, iz. © 
To the North of the Niger, Cubes S — A 

zade, Cano, Buruo, Gacga: To the South of the M ger, Ghinea, 
Melli, Gaga, Zegzeo, Guanguara, Caftna e Tombut on both Sides 
the Niger. laland between the Niger, or Gambia, North 
of the Mountains of Guinea, Bito, Temian, Dauma, Metro, 
Gachom, and Biafara. 

The Inhabitants of this vaſt Country, ſo variouſly diſtinguiſh- 
ed and ſituated, are. commonly characterized as the North or 
South Nigritians, On the North they are ſaid to be a mixed 
People : The moſt confiderable are the Folloiffs, naturally ac- 
tive and hardy, whoſe Prince is very powerful, whoſe Count 
is about 20 Miles along the Coaſt, and E Inland; 3 beſides the 
Seizeres, a Country parallel to this, the Barbacins, and likewife 
another large Fract inhabited by the Deſcendants of the Porty- 
gueſe, who were the firſt Diſcoverers of thoſe Countries in 1420, 
and they are mixed now with Portugueſe Fugitives from Ca 
Verd, and Cacheans on one of the Branches of the River Gambia : 
Theſe Latter are, in ſhort, Natives and Strangers, Arabians 
and Algerines, Fews and Papi/ts, but, for the moſt Part, cun- 
ning, treacherous, and 'malicious, greedy of Gain, and tena- 
cious of their Liberties. The French have, however, carried 
on a pretty good Trade with them; for they are a ulous ; 
People; and they have for a conſiderable Time Loffefled the 
Iſle of Gores, extremely well fituated ſor that Purpoſe, 258 
Time ſince taken by the Engliſb, but, by the late Treaty, ceded 
to the French. Theſe People are only tawny and ſlender, not 
ſo black and robuſt as in the other Part. | 

The Negroes on the South are deſcribed as a lazy, unative _ 
People, as ignorant and butiſh, ſcarce civilized in their beſt j in- 
habited Places: However, they are very black, which they 
think handſome ; ſtrong and well ſhaped, and 2 capable, if 
wks are under good Diſcipline, of f doing much Work. 


The * 
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3122 . Philoſophical Groerarny; 
The Mundingoes are no ſmall Part of the Inhabitants, and have 
ſo long reſided amongſt hems, that they are as black as the Na- 
oo, NED . 
The 8 of theſe Countries vary in a conſiderable 
Manner. The Folloiff5 beforementioned being bred to Arms, 
naturally fierce and hardy, none are allowed to live under Cloths 
or Coverings, but muſt publickly and daringly face all Danger, 
The King gives among his Soldiers all the Plunder they get, ex- 
cept what he wants himſelf: But the Pholics, as they are called, 
live in Herds or Clans, build Towns and inhabit them, and are 
not ſubject to any Kings of the Country: They have Chiefs of 
their own, who rule with ſo much Moderation, that every AQ 
of Government ſeems rather an Act of the People: But there 
are other of their Kings who exerciſe an abſolute Authority in 
their own Territories, and particularly the King of Tombute, to 
whom, as the moſt powerful of all the Kings of N igritia, ma- 
ny other ſubordinate Princes pay a Tribute, 
The Religion is chiefly Mahammedaniſm : The Inhabitants, the 
more civilized Part, are very abſtemious, nor will, upon any Con- 
ſideration, drink Brandy, and very rarely any Thing ſtronger 
than Water and Sugar : But the far greater Part know nothing 
of any Religion, are extremely rude and barbarous, addicted to 
unmanly Pleaſures, and great Idolators. Some Part of the Me- 
ſaical Law was once introduced into a Part of this Country, and 
the Marabouts of Caſſan and Cambea give a confuſed Account of 
the hiſtorical Part, and they acknowlege one God, and never 
worſhip him under any corporeal Repreſentation. 
They have ſeveral Sorts of Language, the principal of which 
are, the Songa' „ Guber, Gualata's. The Tollorffs ſpeak the 
Bolm and Timna, the firſt being a . extremely rough 
and hard of Pronounciation, and conſequently hard to learn; 
but the latter is generally reckoned much more ſweet and eaſy. 
The Air of this Country is very warm, yet generally eſteem- 
ed ſo wholeſome that ſick Perſons are brought hither, from ad- 
jacent Countries, for the Benefit of their Health. e 
The Soil of this Country, lying in the ſecond and third North 
Climate, is very rich, eſpecially cowards the River Niger, which 
annually overflows a conſiderable Part of it, as the Mile dath 
Egypt. Here is a great Plenty of Corn and Cattle; Foreſts 
Broil 
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producing Variety of Wood, with wild and tame Beaſts, — 
Mountains yielding Mines both of Silver and Gold, and Valleys 
clothed with Paſture ; z fo that they abound in the Neceſſaries of 


Life; and many valuable Commodities for Traffic : The chief 


of the former are Quantities of Rice, Millet, Cattle, Deer, 
Buffalos, Geeſe, Ducks, Partridges, &c. and, of the latter, 


Oſtrich Feathers, - Gums, Amber, Gold, Red-wood, Civet, 


Elephants Teethz Skins, Bees Wax, Senna; but ſelling Slaves 
is one of their moſt conſiderable, though unnatural, Branches 
of Trade: But it is nevertheleſs true, that the Natives keep 
a Variety of houthold Slaves, who have an eaſy Situation, 


eſpecially F emales, who are drefled oftentimes with Coral, An- 


ber, and Silver Ornaments. | 

We meet with no Beaſts of an extraordinary Kind peculiar to 
this Country: But Mr. Moore takes Notice of ſeveral Sorts of 
curious Birds that frequent the River Gambia : ——— One i is a 


1 Bird with four Wings, about the Bigneſs of a Pigeon, that : 


comes out juſt in the Duſk of the Evening, and, by its Bill, 
appears of a very , voracious Kind, as it is admirably rnd 
for Flight, and flies with its Beak open. —— Tney have 


alſo a peculiar Sort of Partridges with two large Spurs on each 
Leg; beſides Pelicans, bald Eagles, and Doves of dif- 


ferent Size and Colours; 
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ff GUIN E A. 


a Part of Negroe-land, now bounded on the. Eaſt by Part 


of Ethiopia Exterior, on the Weſt by Part of the Atlantic Ocean, 


on the North by Negroe-land, and on the South by Part of the 
Ethiopic Ocean. It is termed by almoſt all Europeans, Guinea, 


probably from the Nature of 7 Soil and exceſſive Regt of the 


Country, the Name ſignifying het and dry... S 
It is ſituated between 13? W. and 8* E. 1 and be- 
tween, 5? 20/ and 45 "of 
You II. 
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G EA, a Name unknown to che Ancients, and properly 
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514 Philoſophical GxoGRAPHY 
from Weſt to Eaſt is about 1320 Miles, and its greateſt Breadth 
from North to South about 360 Miles. 
Guinea comprehends the Coaſt of Malaguetie, Guinea proper, 

viz. the Ivory Conſt, Weſt; Pnaque Cooft, Gold. Coaſt, Eaſt; 
and the Kingdom of Benin. 

The [nhabitants are generally characterized as Perſons of 
baſe and unworthy Qualities, as crafty and deſigning, treacher- 
ous and deceitful, and that it is next to impoſſible to meet with 
a Man of Integrity; ; Yo prone to Sloth, that nothing but Force 
in a good Meaſure will conſtrain them to Labour. There is an 
exceſſive Love of Gain prevails, and they are very reſtleſs if 
they can not find ſome Means to . procure it without Labour, 
Their young Men are remarkably vain, and are very deſirous, 
in their Dreſs and Air, to be thought Perſons of Quality. 
Here, as well as in moſt of the African Countries where the 
Europeans, and chiefly the Portugueſe, have been ſettled, are a 
Sort of People called Mulattoes, a Race begotten by Europeans 
on Mulatto, or Negro Women: This baſtard Generation are of 
the moſt infamous Characters, neither true to the Europeans nor 
the Negroes: The Men are, many of them, Soldiers in the 
Dutch Service; the Women are, for the moſt Part, common 
\, Profticutes. But along the much frequented Coaſt there are a 
great Number of good natured and civil Inhabitants, 
One Cuſtom prevails in Guinea proper, viz. Women are 
bought and kept as common Proftitutes for young Men. 
This Country oweth Subjeftion to ſeveral Sovereigns, the Chief 
of whom is ordinarily {tiled Emperor of Guinea, to whom di- 
verſe other Kings and Princes are Subject. Next to him is the 
King of Benin, King of Congo, Angola, Macumba, Ocango, Cum- 
ba, Lul! a, with their Dependencies, &c. and thoſe Kings are 
'abſolute Monarchs; fo that the People are kept i in a ſervile Sub- 
jection, and, at the Pleaſure of the Prince, when diſobeyed, are 
made Slaves, or immediately executed: And it is very common 
for Perſons to conceal their Effects or Subſtance, in order to 
avoid the rapacious Demands of their Governors. 
The Religion of the Country differs: The Negroes ainh the 

Coaſt of Guinea acknowlege one true God, to whom they attri- 

bute the Creation of the World, and all Things init, though in 
'Y Crue and indigeſted Manner,” nor * they entertain any juſt 
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Notions of the Deity ; ; for they neither worſliip nor pray to. him. | 


hut they worſhip the Devil out of Fear, and likewiſe the Sea: 
They have alſo their particular Idols, which they call Fetiſhe - 
So that Paganiſm is in general prevalent in this Country, 
which is attended with many ridiculous Superſtitions; and in 
ſome Places on the Golden Cooft that diabolical Cuſtom of offer- 
ing human Sacrifices is ſtill in Uſe, though not ſo current as 


formerly: The Pythagorean Opinion prevails mightily here. 


—— Thoſe of the Kingdom of Benin do own 2 ſupreme Being, 
whom they call Orifa, but think it needleſs to ſerve him, becauſe, 
as he is infinitely good, they are fure he will not hurt them, - 
In ſeveral Parts of Guinea they have neither Idol nor Temple, 

and entertain very flender Notions of a future State, and wholly 
deny the Reſurrection of the Body, except of thoſe that are 
killed in the Wars z which Exception has probably been incul- 
cated upon them by ſome of their Princes out of a political De- 


ſign. 


which is alſo underſtood and ſpoken in ſeveral adjacent Coun- 
tries, particularly Tombut and Melli. Of the ſeveral Tongues i in 
Uſe upon the Golden Coaſt, that of the Acaniſtes | is molt univer- 
ſal, being generally underſtood almoſt in all Parts of Guinea ; 
The trading Towns commonly ſpeał the Portugueſe Language. 


The Air of this Country is extremely hot and very unwhol- 


ſome, eſpecially to Strangers; inſomuch that it proves fatal to 
many ſoon after they arrive there: But it would be much more 


ſo were it not alleviated and qualified by frequent Showers of 


Rain, and the briſk Gales of Wind that often blow from the 
Weſtern Ocean. | 

The Soil 1 is naturally moiſt " fertile, becauſe of the Ph. 
Rivers which overflow the Country in the rainy Seaſon, ſo that 
it produces plenty « of Grain and Fruits; it abounds with Rice, 


Millet, Long Pepper, Sugar, Lemons, Citrons, - Caſſia, and 


Tamarinds. Along the River Lelunda there are ſeveral 
Cedars and other Ps Morea Trees, Cotton Trees, &«, 


On the South Shore of the River Coanza are conſiderable Mines 5 


of Rock Salt. 
The Teoth, or Ivory Coaft, runs from Cape Palmas f to the Ri- 
Vuu 2 ver 


The chief Language i in this 8 is that called the Sungai, | 


0 


5 16 F. iloſophical Gzognapny; 
ver Mancha, about 80 Leagues in Length, and makes no i 
conſiderable Part of the Traffic and Riches of the Natives, 

The Gold Coaſt follows next, {about 180 Miles in Length 
but why ſo denominated we cannot learn, fince there i is as large 
and rich Mines of Gold in other Parts of Guinea ; few Kingdoms 
or Provinces are without it, though ſome are more pure, and 
fome lie nearer the Surface of the Exrth than others: This is 
their moſt valuable Trafic. 

What conſtitutes another Branch of their Trade, but with 
Impropriety deemed a Produce of the Country, are Slaves; ſo 
that a large Tract of this Country is denominated the Slave 
Cg. In many of its Rivers there are likewiſe found ſome 
Pearls of great Value, with Abundance of Gold Duſt. 5 
; They are not well ſtored with Cattle; for they have neither 
Kine nor Hogs, and but a few Sheep; nor have they many 
Fow!ls, but what they have are very good. Here are a great Num- 
ber of Lions, Elephants, Leopards, Tigers, Buffaloes, Harts, 
and other wild Beaſts. The Serpent called Minia is reported to 
be ſo large as to devour a young Deer at once. Here are alſo 
wild Dogs, wild Cats, alſo the Civit Cat : The have likewiſe 
a large Kind of Mouſe, which yield a Kind of Muſk, But 
ſcarce any Animal more Plenty than Monkeys ; 3 the Inhabitants 
deſtroy great Numbers of them. 

They have likewiſe Woods, which not only afford a pleaſant 
Retreat from the Heat of the Sun, but abound in a Variety of 
beautiful Birds, and ſportive Apes, diverting themſelves on the 
Boughs of the Trees, as though Art had contrived to illuſtrate 
Nai and render it more charming and delightful, Here are 
the Kubalet, or Fiſher Bird, Pelicans, Doves, and others, 
whoſe Names are unknown, curiouſly variegated with Colours. 

The Seaſt Coaſt, and Rivers likewiſe, furniſh a Variety of 
good Fiſh, which ſerve as a Support to a great Number of the | 

Inhabitants, viz. the Requion or Shark, the Cat Fiſh, the 
Bekune, the Threſher, Pilchard, and many others peculiar to 


| their! Coaſt, and moſt common Sorts produced 1 in European N Ri- 


vers. 
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of NU BIA. 


Nude, 2 very ancient Name of this Empire or King- ' 
dom, is bounded on the Eaſt by Part of Ethiopia Exte- 
rior, on the Weſt by Zaara and Negroe-Land, on the North by 
Egypt and Part of Fs dt and on the South by Ethiopia Ins 
terior. 
It is fituated between 287 and 38 of Ln and . 
tween 21“ and 23 of Latitude; its greateſt Length from 
North eaſt to South- weſt, is about 840 Miles; Breadth, from 
Eaſt to Weſt, about 570 Miles. It is uſually divided 
into North and South by the great River; Nubia the principal 
Town in North Nubia ; Samna, in South Nubia, 
The Inhabitants are the Deſcendants of the ancient Nubir. 
They are of a'very black Complexion, clean, well made, bold 
and courageous : They wear very little Cloths, the Men, eſpe- 
cially, have only a thin Cloth tied round their Waiſt, which 
hangs down to their Knees: The Men and Women of Quality, 
for there are many here, adorn themſelves with fine, looſe, 
Jong Robes of Silk, and ornament their Heads with Jewels of 
conſiderable Value, and even the inferior Women will bedeck 
themſelves with ſome Kind of Trinkets: Their Shoes are 
ſingle Pieces of Leather tied over their Feet with Ribbon, Tape, 
Sc. The People i in general are ingenious and underſtand Trafs 
fic, ſo that there is a conſiderable Trade carried on in ſeveral of 
their trading Towns in all the Commodities of that 3 
| Gennar is moſt remarkable, there being a conſiderable Tra 
carried on between this City. and Dongala, and from thenee 
down to Cairo and other Parts of Egypt. The Nile runs thro” 
the Midſt of this Country, along the Banks of which the Coun- 
try is fertile; but the principal Part of the Country is 4 wd 


'Muſk, Elephants Teeth, and other Commodities, which they 
exchange for Spices, Silks, Cottons, and other Men 
from Hndia, 55 
They 


and barren Deſart: Their Trade however, conſiſts in Gold, 1's 
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They have a more regular Government in this, than in 
other Parts of Africa. The King is very powerful, and aſſumes 
to himſelf a Dignity in Dreſs, Appearance, Attendants, and 
in Behaviour, that creates Awe and Reverence from his Sub- 
jects; and it is remarkable, that Juſtice on Criminals is imme- 
_ diately executed with great Impartiality, . Cyriacus, one of the 
Kings of Nubia, upon Information that the Chriſtians were op- 
preſſed in Egypt, raiſed 100,000 Horſe for their Relief: But at 
that Time this Country were Chriſtians. 

At preſent the Inhabitants (either for Want of Miniſters to 
promote the Belief and Practice of Chriſtianity, or for ſome 
ſuperior Advantages of Commerce and the like) are in gene- 
ral Mahammedans: But there is alſo a greater Degeneracy in 
many of the Inland Parts, where they are Pagans and groſs Ido- 
laters. / 

The Nubians have a particular Language of their own, 
which hath ſome Affinity with the Arabian and Chaldzan, as 
alſo ſome Agreement with the old Egyptian Tongue. 

The Air of this Country is every where extremely hot, it 
being ſeldom qualified with Showers of Rain, and yet it is 
eſteemed wholeſome, at leaſt much more ſo than one might ex- 

ect in that Situation. 

The Soil of the Country, lying in the ſecond and third North 
| Climate, is ſaid to be fertile in thoſe. Parts adjacent to the River 
Nile, and which it annually overflows ; but otherwiſe very 
barren and cumbered with many formidable Mountains of Sand, 
that the principal Produce are Sugar Canes, in ſome of the Val- 
lies Sandal Wood and Gold Mines. ——— Here is likewiſe 
produced a moſt remarkable Poiſon, one Grain of which will 


Kill any Man in 15 Minutes; it is ſold for 100 Ducats per 


Ounce; but is never fold to Strangers unleſs they take Oath 
neither to ſell it, or make uſe of it in that Country, 
The Animals remarkable in this Country are very few: Ele- 


phants are numerous, though it is admirable how they are ſup» |] 
ported. They have likewiſe Plenty of Civet Cats and other 

wild Beaſts: But they barter their Ivory, their Gold, their 
Muſk, Sugar, Sandal Wood, &c. often for Grain and other 


Proviſions. 


The 
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of ETHIOPIA. 


WV proceed next to give ſome Account of Ethiopia, which 
includes 1n it the principal Part of all Africa. 

It is ſituated between 125 and 48* of Longitude, and be- 
tween 12 North and 20* South Latitude; its Length, from 
North-eaſt to South - weſt, is about 3600 Miles; and in Breadtbꝭ 
from Weſt to Eaſt, about 2180 Miles. | 

It is divided into Ethiopia interior and Ethiopia aided, | 

Ethiopia interior, or the Land of the Abyſſins, comprehends 
many Provinces, the chief of which are Barnagaſſa, 'Tigremahon, 
Dobaſſat, Fatigar, Angote, Amara, Beleguanze, Bagamedri. 

Ethiopia exterior WISER the Kingdoms of Biaſara, Lo- 
ango, Congo, Angola : The Empires of Moncemungi and 
Monomotapa, 1 — Coalts of _ „ TOW and | 
Abex. | 
This vaſt cok plins Body being generally oodfidered as a 
vided into the two Claſſes of Interior and Exterior, or * and 
Lower A we ſhall e, treat of both, 


Firſt, ETHIOPIA ie or the Land of the 
very little known to the Ancients, is now bounded on the North 
by the Kingdom of Nubia; on the South by thoſe of Alala and 
Fondero ; on the Weſt by the River Malig, which falls into the 
Nile; and on the Eaſt by Ethiopia Exterior. The Name u- 
ſmia, in the Egyptian Language, ſignifies ſcattered Nations. 
It is ſituate from 26 to 455 of Eaft Longitude, and it 
"reaches ſomewhat above 135 from North to "ny VIZ. from. 
6* 30 to almoſt 20® of Latitude. £ 


This Empire, as it is generally called, had A 27 pre- 
ſectorſhips, or Governments under it. The Natives, or B. 
bitants, throughout ſo great an Extent and Diverſity of Pro- 
vinces, muſt undoubtedly vary ſomewhat in their external Ap- 
pearance, and in the Diſpoſitions of their Minds; but in gene- 
ral they are of a tawny Colour, degenerated into ſtupid Igno- 


rance, flothful and PIN” not o be credited unleſs they - , 
1wcar 
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fear by the Liſe of the 0 They are greatly addicted t 
- ridiculdus F ancies ; they have a Notion of a great many De- 
vils, or evil Spirits; believe Things to be Iucky or unlucky, - 
and terrify themſelves on the moſt trifling and groundleſs Occa- 
fions. Moſt Authors except the Inhabitants of Chaxumo, who 
are reckoned the beſt of the whole Empires divers of them be- 
ing accounted ſenſible and ingenious, and diſcover a Superitoty 
of Conduct to every otter Part of the Empire; and others 
likewiſe deſcribe the Poſterity of the Arabians as courteous; 
lovers of Hoſpitality, faithful to the King, and inotenſive to 
Strangers. | 

This Country i is ſubject to one Sovereign, Qiited Naggal, that 


is, Lord or Ruler: Otherwiſe called Neguſcb, King of Kings, 


The Ethiopian Monarch fancieth himſelf to be ſprung from 
Solomon and Maqueda, or Nizaule, according to Joſephus, Queen 
of the South: He aſſumes a great many pompous Titles, ex- 
prefling all the Provinces under his Dominions, and over which 
he calls himſelf Rex Regum, the Beloved of God, the Son of 
David and Solomon, of Jacob and of Mary, and the Son of Mu. 
bu, after the Fleſh: And of St. Peter and Paul aftes the Spirit. 
His Government is altogether Deſpotical, his Subjects being 
treated as the worſt of Slaves; he is ſo reverenced by the great- 
eſt of them, that, at the mention of his Name, they bow their 
Bodies and touch the Ground with one of their Fingers. The 
Deſcent of his Crown is not. hereditary, but beſtowed on any 
of his Sons as he ſhall think fit: With reſpect to ſubordinate 
Kings and Princes, they are likewife depoſed, and others ap- 
pointed at his ſole Will and Pleaſure. However, there are 
three Maxims that are ſaid, in great Meaſure, to Influence his 


Conduct: The firſt is, not to provoke the neighbouring States, 
_ eſpecially the Nubians and (alles. 
encourage Trade, that the ſuperfluous Commodities of his 

Country may be exported, and other neceſſary ones imported. 


(3.) To perſuade his Subjects that he is inveſted with 


a Dignity ſuperior to human, that it may lead them to a volun- | 
' tary Subjection and Reverence: And this has ſo far taken Place, 
that they ſhow greater Marks of Reſpect and Reverence to him 
than to God, 


e | (Relgian.) 


(2.) To promote and 


) 


- * 


They are very ſtrict in their Hours of Prayer, and never enter 


and of the Religion of their Fore- fathers, that che Emperor's 


* 
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(Religion, Within the Limits of this ſpacious Empire i is a 
great Mixture of People, as Pagans, Fews, and Mabammedans 
of various Nations; but the main Body of the Natives is Chri/- 
tian: They acknowlege the written Word of God to be the on- 
ly Rule of Faith : As-to the Incarnation of Chriſt, they are 
Eutychians, = In the Perſon of the Emperor they lodge the 
ſupreme Authority, in all Matters as well eccleſiaſtical as civil; i | 
and do thereupon wholy deny the Supremacy of the Biſhop of 3 
Nome, as likewiſe their Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, Purga- | 
tory, Service in an unknown Tongue, auricular Confeſſion, 
Images in Churches, Celibacy of the Clergy, extreme Unction, 
Sc. They make Uſe of dipping in Baptiſm, and keep both 
Saturday and Sunday as Sabbaths : . They practice Circumciſion, 
and abſtain from eating Swines Fleſh : Fhey are much inclined 
to Alms-giving and viſiting be Sick: Their divine Service 
wholly conſiſts in reading the Holy Scriptures, Adminiſtration 
of the Euchariſt, and reading ſome Homilies of the Fathers: 


the Church with their Shoes, nor ſit on any Thing but tlie 
Ground. The Romiſb Miſſionaries did ſo far pre vaibh aboùt the 
Middle of the laſt Century, that Popery had very like to have I 
been eſtabliſhed there, having got the Emperot. and the Court > 
on their Side; but the int were ſo tenacious of. their Liberty, F 
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Endeavours to eſtabliſh the Roman Faith cauſed great Inſurrec- 
tions; and when he found the Attempt would be attended with * 
a great Effuſion of Blood, he wholly gave over his Deſign, and 
not only returned to the old Religion himſelf, but gave Tole- 
ration to all his Subjects: And to quell the Diſturbance, and con- 
vince the People of the Reality of his Profeſſions, forthwith 


baniſhed out of his Dominions all the Raman Miſſionaries What- 


ſoever, together with Alphonſo Mendez, a Feſurt. As for the 
Plantation of Chriſtianity in this Country, tis a conſtant Tra- 
dition among the - Inhabitants, that the Eunuch, baptized by 
Philip the Deacon, was Steward to the Empreſs: of Ethiopia, 
and that, upon his Return, he converted the Court and the Em- 
pire to the Chri/tian Faith. But there are other Hiſtoties which . i 
mention, that bk Hat firſt propels here. by Frumen- = 
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tius a Biſhop of Tyre, conſecrated . by St. n in the 
fourth Centu ry. 

The Language of the Abyſſins ſeems to have ſome Affinity with 
the Hebrew and Chaldaic : It is divided into a great many Dialect 
(the chief and moſt refined of which is the Amaris) and thoſe 
ſeem like different Languages within the Limits of this Empire; 
the Ahyſſin Tongue is remarkable for one Thing truly ſingular 
and peculiar to it, viz. that whereas the Letter A is uſually 
reckoned the firſt, by the Abyſſins it is commonly accounted the 
thirteenth, according to Ludoiphus's Grammar. 

The Natural Hiſtory of this Country affords ſome Variety, 
The Air is indeed generally very hot, but yet in ſome Vallies 
extremely cool and temperate, by Reaſon of the many and pro- 
digious high Mountains ſo ſituated in diverſe Places, that, at 
certain Times of the Year, they intercept the Sun Beams from 
low Vallies lying betwixt them; ſo that their Summers are of- 
ten leſs ſultry than thoſe in Portugal: Thoſe Countries are there- 
fore very healthful. If they have what may be called intenſe 
Heat, it is when the Sun is on the oppoſite Side of the Equator, 
and ſhines obliquely upon them; for, when it is vertical, the 
Rains fall and cools the low Lands, and the Clouds ſcreen 
them from its Rays. The Rains, when they deſcend, do not 
fall in Drops, as they do here, but pour down with ſuch Vehe- 
mence that they carry off Trees, Houſes, and even Gang de- 
fore them. _ 

The Soil of this Gountry, Ving in thi ft, ſecond, "third, 
North, and firſt, ſecond, third, South Climate, is very diffe- 
rent; for in ſome Places, adjacent to the numerous Branches of 
the Nile, the Ground is fit to produce moſt Sorts of Gnain, 
Fruits, and Herbs, in great Plenty: But in. thoſe that are 
mountainous, and remote from the Nile, nothing is to be ſeen | 
but vaſt Deſarts, ſandy Mountains, and formidable Rocks. 

The principal Commodities it produceth are, Mines of Joi 
Quantities of Flax, great Store of Sugar- Canes, Plenty of 
Vines, Variety of Fruits, and many of thoſe Kinds of Grain 
moſt common for Food. They have ſome Barley, but no Rye, 
nor but little Wheat; but they have a ſmall Grain called Teft, 
beſides Millet, Honey, Salt; and other Commodities for cloth- 
ing, as F lax, Cotton, and the e of Animals; W 
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which 1 ſerve for Trade and e, as Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Iron, Lead, Sulphur, Wax, Metals, and Gems of 
various Kinds. They have Oxen and Cows, and a great 
Number of thoſe large Sheep we have deſcribed in Syria; beſide 
which; they have wild Beaſts common to Africa, of which the 
moſt curious is the Zebra, or Wild Aſs.— They have alſo 
a great Variety of Animals almoſt peculiar to this Country : As 
1. That amphibious: Creature called the Bihut, it has ſome Re- 
ſemblance of a Horſe in ſeveral Parts of the Body, and is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be the Behemoth which is mentioned by Job. 
2. The Hari/h, which has one Horn on its Forehead, where- 
upon ſome think it the famous Unicorn of the Ancients, 3. 
The Camel- laopard, fo called becauſe its Head and Neck are like 
a Camel's, and its Body ſpotted like the Leopard's. 4. The 
Zecora, which, for its comely Shape and variegated Colours, is 
reckoned the moſt comely Creature of all Quadrupeds, Others 
as ſtrange of the Fiſh and Bird Kinds: The-Topil Fiſh is found 
here, whoſe Nature is ſuch, that if a Perſon only touch it, it 
falls into an exceſſive Trembling : The Natives apply this Fiſh 
as a moſt ſure Remedy to allay a violent Fever; but we cannot 
ſay whether this is done by the Touch, or any other Method of 
Application. The Bird Pipis has ſome ſtrange Accounts given 
of it, beſides its extraordinary Beauty, which we ſhall omit, a8 
fitly placed among the Incredibles. 

Mountains in Ethiopia ace numerous, and many of them are 
ſuch dreadful Precipices, as cannot be beheld without Horror : 
The higheſt and moſt conſiderable of them is Lamalmon, in the 
Kingdom of Tigra: Thoſe of Ambara and Samen, and in other 
Parts of this Empire, are little inferior, except in Dambia, 
which is the flatteſt Parts of Abyfinta ; of thoſe Mountains ſome 
have very - handſome large Plains on the Top, covered with 
Trees and other Verdure, and afford Springs of excellent Wa- 
tet: Some are likewiſe formed by Nature, as if formed by 
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there are Steps round them neceſſary for an Aſcent to the Top. 


do not find they have any Silver. The Inhabitants barter Fofſul- 
X x x 2 „ EE dal 


* 


Art, of a pyramidal, or like ſquare or round Towers, to which 


Mines of Gold are likewiſe found in ſome of their Moun- 
tains; and there are others of Iron, Salt, and Sulphur, but we 
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Salt inſtead of Money, in ſome Parts, for 2 Wares as their 
Country does not produce. 

The moſt. famous Rivers here are the Alle, 3 
Spring Head in this Kingdom. 2. The Tacaze, which riſes in 
the Kingdom of Angola. 3. The Maraba, or Mareb, which 
comes down from the Coaſt of Ahex. 4. The Maleg. 5. The 
Howaſh. 6. The Zebee. 7. The White River, beſides many 
others of leſs Note. 

Lakes of Note are here but few, except that of a as 
it lies in that Kingdom: This Lake is about 30 Leagues in 
Length, and 12 in Breadth: Its Water is clear, ſweet, and 
wholeſome, and breeds Abundance of Fiſh z in which there are 
alſo ſome Sea-horſe; for there are ſome Parts of this Lake faid 
to be of unfathomable Depth. There are about 21 ſmall 
Iſlands in this Lake, ſome are faid to float; n W 371A 
the Reſort or Refuge of Birds. 

This Country, from the preceding Account, affords ny" of 
the Neceflaries of Life: But, at the ſame” Time, the People 
live here very poorly, obſerve no Cleanlineſs in their Food nor 
Apparel: The brute Creatures of the Field, their Horſes, Ca- 
mels, Dromedaries, c. appear better than they, and are, in 
general, taken more care of: Though this is not equally true of 
all the Parts of this Empire, yet all Hiſtorians repreſent the Na- 
tives, for the greater Part, of this Character. We have avoid- 


ed entering into the Abyſſmian Hiſtory, as being os e 
if not too fabulous to deſerve a Place here. 191 
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This Country (or rather a pd Body of ſeveral Che | 
tries, and thoſe unknown to the Ancients,) is bounded on the 
North by Abyſſinia ; and on the Eaſt, Weſt, and South, by 
the Ethigpic Ocean: Which Country, together with the Ae 
Country before mentioned, is ſtiled, by the Hallam, Spamarul, 
and Engliſb, Ethiepia, on Account af its exceſſive Heat, "the 
greateſt Part thereof being in the Torrid Zone. This Ethiopia- is 
ſtiled Exterior, becauſe of its Situation in Reſpect of the other. 
The Kingdoms and States it 13 or is ann intoy! are 
before mentioned. 


The 


The Inhabitants are a ſtout, warlike, ſwarthy e 
to Arms, to encounter with wild Beaſts, or fight an Aron 
and ſeldom are much efteemed *ti]l-they have done at leaſt one 
conſiderable Exploit of this Kind, and ſeem to value it as no 
ſmall: Honour, eſpecially when they can bring in the Foreſkin as 
a Mark of their Victory. They live chiefly by the Sword, and 
deſpiſe Agriculture as a laviſh, mean Employment; and though 
they admire the Bread which they take from the Abyſſinians and 
other Neighbours, they are above ſowing of Corn, or if they 
have any ſowed for their Uſe, they leave it to their Slaves and' 
Women, while they follow what they call the more manly Ex- 
erciſes of War and Hunting. This is more eſpecially the Caſe 
of the Galles, or Gauls, who, according to the Cuſtom of 
their Fore-fathers, have no ſettled Habitations but reſide in 


Tents, wander from Place to Place with their Wives and Chil- 


dren, have Herds of Cattle, more or leſs, according to their 


Families and united Companies, live chiefly upon their Mig, 


uſed to plain Diet andi coarſe Dreſs ; they do not covet Riches, 
at leaſt Gold or Silver, and have no Reliſh for Luxury or fucks 
Kind:of Pleaſures as the Europeans are fond of: As to Arts and 
Sciences, they have none amongſt them worthy to = Waun. 
minated. 

In their Gavernment they diſplay likewiſe their Galle ExtiaQy 
they being divided into innumerable Tribes, ſometimes 100, 
200, or 300, ſhall own one Prince, Leader, or Head: His 
chief Buſineſs ſeems to be to determine his Tribe for War or 
Peace, and, after Victory, to divide the Spoils' and Plunder, 
and reward thoſe who yu" Sava naw themſelves * are 
lour. | 4 

Their Religion, ſuch as it is, is not unlike the Acetat 
who would: ſuffer: neither Temples nor Idols to be rated to the 


Deity: And thoſe who were inſtructed by the Druid into ſome 


* and rational Sentiments of a Deity, are now degenerated in- 
to groſs Idolatry, excepting thoſs of Zanguebur, Ajan, and 


Aber, who incline to'Mahommedaniſm': 1 And others, on the 


Coaſt of the Cafres,' worſhip the Sun and Moon, dancing before 
the Latter when ſhe is/new or full. In the Kingdom ob 


Acalemba they bear ſuch wonderful Marks of natural Religion, 
as do greatly baffle their groſs Stupidity; for they obſerve every. 
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fifth Day, and then one of reputed Integrity admoſiſhes them, 
touching their Conduct, to abſtain from what we call Immora. 
lities, , and back it with the Topics of Rewards or Puniſh- 
ment, affrighting them with the Miſery of being in the Society 
of Benimbe, or Devil, and ſolacing them with the Hopes of en- 
joying Zammampoango, that is Gop. 

There is a wonderful Variety in their Language in thoſe va- 
rious and vaſtly extended Countries, which go under the Name 
of Ethiopia Exterior: The Inhabitants of Congo and Angola 
have each of them a peculiar Language of their own: in Ajex 
and Abex the Arabian wi "-riety of Dialects doth chiefly pre- 
vail: But the Lang ne Cafres and Hottentots ſcarce de. 
ſerve the Name of guage, being a confuſed inarticulate 
Noiſe or Jargon. 

Air: This vaſt Body, comprehending ſeveral Kingdoms and 
Sovereignties, and thoſe mightily extended from South to North, 
cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to enjoy the ſame Nature of Air in 
all its Parts. In Biafara and Congo it is extremely hot, and 
muſt be intolerable to the Inhabitants, if it was not qualified in 
the firſt of theſe Kingdoms by daily Showers of Rain, and in 
the other by violent Winds, which frequently blow from the 
Weſtern Ocean. In Monomotapa and Monoemugi, as alſo the 
Coaſt of Caffaria, the Air is much more temperate; in Zangebar 
very unwholeſome ; and in Ajan and Abex it is extremely hot. 

The Soil and Produce likewiſe of theſe various Diviſions greatly 
vary: Biafara is much leſs fertile than Conga; the Empires of 
Monomotapa and Monoemugi do produce Abundance of Grain, 
and likewiſe ſome Valleys of good Paſturage : The other Divi- 
fions on the Eaſt and South-eaſt of the Abyſſins are, for the moſt 
Part, very barren of all Sorts of Grain; yet productive enough 
of ſome Sugar, ſevera] Kinds of Fruit and Spices, and are alſo 
furniſhed with ſome Gold and Silver Mines. The Mines of 
Zanguebar were eſteemed by the Portugueſe the moſt valuable in 
all Africa. Lions, Elephants, and other Animals cammon to 
Africa, abound in this Country; from whence they have Ivory, 


Muſk, and Oils: Nor muſt we omit to mention a great Variety 


of curious Plants, and very valuable Drugs. in dwerſe 
Lakes of Angola they have ſome Water Monſters, called, by 
Europeans, Syrens, becauſe, when taken, they fetch heavy 
Sighs, 
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man Female. —— In this Country is likewiſe found the Our 

Outang (or Quoja Marrow, ) called, by the Portugueſe,” 5 ; 
they walk upright as Men, at other Times on all four; and ſo near 
is their Reſemblance to Men, ſome take them tobe the ſpurious 
Iſue of unnatural Commixtures: But others, with more Pro- 


bability, take them to be a Species of the Apes of Borneo. 


Here is alſo that famous Tree called Euſada, which ſprings forth 


on all Sides from the Trunk, and many of the Branches, bow 
ing ſo low as to touch the Ground, take Root and ſpring: forth 3 


that by ſuch a Propagation of its Branches, the Tree extends 
many Times to an almoſt incredible Circumference. 
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HE AFRICAN Iſlands are eee reduced to four Claſſes, 
viz. Madagaſcar, Cape Verd IsLanDs, the Canaries 


and Madeira, of which we ſhall give the following RY Ac- | 


count. 


1. Madagaſear, the largeſt of all the African Iſlands, is called 


by the Inhabitants Madecaſe, and, by the Perſians and — 


Sarandib ; but by the Europeans, Madagaſcar. 

It extends from South to North about 200 Grail 
and about 70 in Breadth, beginning in about the 12* North La- 
titude, and ending in 255 South Latitude: It was firſt diſcover- 
ed by Laurence Almeida, who firſt anchored at this Iſland in 1506. 


The Sea rolls with great Rapidity, and is exceeding rough at the 
flowing and ebbing of the 'Tide,: between the Hland and Conti- . 


nent of the Cape of Good Hope, forming a Channel or Paſlage, 
which, at the weſtern Entry, is 85 Leagues broad; in the 
Middle, where narroweſt, 44 ; but Eaſtward is extremely wide, 
and forms many Iflands. All European Ships in their Voyages 
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Bighs, and cry with a dolorous Tone like the Mourning * be: 5 


to and from India, unleſs prevented by —_— —_ ſail _ 


through this Channel. 


| The 
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The Iland of Madagaſear is divided into 28 Provinces, whofe 


Limits are generally bounded by Rivers, of which there are 2 


great Number, commodiouſly ſituated in different Parts thereof, : 
as well for the Convenience and Accommodation of the Inha- 
bitants in general, as for the, Purpoſes of Commerce. & 

_ The Iubabitants conſiſt of Whites and Negroes: The Whites 
are diſtinguiſhed into three Degrees or Tribes; the Negroes are 
likewiſe divided into four Claſſes: The former are, however, 
molt numerous, and moſt conſiderable with reſpect to Dignity - 
and Credit: And when a King is choſen, he muſt be a — 
dant of one of their Tribes. Theſe are likewiſe ſaid to hate 
come from the ſandy Parts of Mecca; they are generally Maban- 
medans, and fall in with the Cuſtoms and Uſages of that Deno- 
mination. As for the Negroes, they haye neither Rel. 
gion or Temple, but. keep up a Cuſtom of immolating Beaſts on 
particular Occaſions, and offer Beaſts in Sacrifice to God and to 
the Devil: This is a Piece of Superſtition derived from their 
Anceſtors, or rather from their Ombiaſſes, or Prieſts, the great- 
eſt Impoſtors of all: Theſe have no Ceremonies of Mar- 
riage, but cohabit with each other during Pleaſure; and tle 
Chiefs have many Female Companions, and their Children are 
left to the Care of the Mother, without any apparent Solicitude 
ſor their Support by their Fathers. 

The Inhabitants, with Reſpect to their different Tribes and 
Station, differ much in their Diſpaſition; ſome of them are much 
addicted to rob their Neighbours, not only of their Effects but 
of their Wives, which is the Cauſe of frequent Quarrels and 
Fighting too among the Parties: They are for the greateſt 
Part the moft falſe and deceitful People in the World, eſpecially * 
in the ſouthern Provinces. The Manghabeans are much leſs 
cruel and treacherous; they glory in being deſcended from Abra- 
"ham, and pay much greater Regard to their Promiſes, and to 
relative Duties. All in general have no Pleaſure in Bi- 
verſions, or Exerciſes for Health, except Singing and Dancing, _ 
and a few of them pretty well underſtand the Uſe of ſome mu- 
ſical Inftruments, which procures them much Eſteem and Ap- 
plauſe. The principal Employments of the Inhabitants 
are Fiſhing or Agriculture; for the Natives have very little No- 
tion of Commerce, and make no Improvements in Arts and 

| Trades; 


* 
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Trades; though it muſt be acknowledged, they have ſome in- 
genious Goldſmiths, Carpenters, and alſo common Smiths and 
Potters; and the Rope-makers make excellent Cordage, of all 
Sizes and Lengths, from the Bark of ſome Trees. The 
Dreſs of the Inhabitants likewiſe vary, the white Men and Wo- 
men go bare-headed and bare-footed, except thoſe of Manghabe, 
where the Men wear a ſquare Cap, and the Women a Hood, 
pointed at Top and hanging down upon the Shoulders. They 
have likewiſe Mantles and Petticoats of Silk, Cotton, or Bark 
of Trees, according to their Rank, and' ſome are ornamented 
to a great Value. The Negroes go naked, excepting the 
Pudenda, which are covered with Linen; and the Women wear 
Drawers with an Areazan, or long Robe without Sleeves. 

Their ordinary Food is Rice, Beans, and Peaſe, and atother 
Times various Sorts of Meat, (Hogs Fleſh generally excepted,) 
Poultry, River and Sea Fiſh, and choice of Fruits ; and their 
Drink, Water or Broth, Honey, Wine, Cc. 

They are governed by a Joadziro, whom they honour with the 
Title of Great Lord, or Rabertau, and to whom they pay a very 
' conſiderable Tribute in Corn, Cattle, and all Kinds of valuable 
Commodities: But when he becomes tyrannical and oppreſſive, 
they aſſemble in great Numbers, and threaten him with Death 
unleſs they are relieved: And, to extricate himſelf from this 

Dilemma, he is obliged to reimburſe an diſtribute largely of 
his Riches and Proviſions. - 


The Language here differs greatly in the different Provinces, 


generally as barbarous as thoſe who uſe it; but the Arabic is 
moſt in uſe amongſt the better Sort. 


The French took this Iſland about the Year ce Rn the. 


Natives diſliking the Government and Cruelty of the French, 


about the Year 1651, retook it, killed or baniſhed- the greateſt 


Part of the French-Chiefs, and recovered what wer called ts 
Liberty, of which they are very tenacious. + 

"Tis indeed no Wonder the French ſhould take this A 
as the Iſland, from its Situation and Produce, is capable of für- 
niſhing Suſtinence for great Numbers of Inhabitants, and bang 
valuable Branches of Traffic. 5 


The whole Country is beautiful; and the Soil 3 | 


 Ertile: Though ſucrounded with Mountains, it is diverſihed by 


Vol. II. . | numerous 


iſſue from thoſe Mountains, run under Ground, and become 


which they glide, and many of them eminently uſeful in parti- 


more remarkable than the Plenty and Variety of Drugs and 
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numerous Hillocks and fruitful Plains, Paſturage for :Cattle, 
Plenty of Barley and Rice, abundance of Fruit Trees, and Su- 
gar Canes, Honey, c. in ſhort, all that may be wiſhed for to 
the Support of the Inhabitants, either is or may be produced 
from ſuch a Variety of Soil, and fo great a FRY of Riyer, 
which bleſs this Iſle. 

The Mountains are not only clothed with Paſtarage, byt 
Mines of Gold have been found here; and, in other Parts, Me. 
tals and Mineral Subſtances: Iron in great Plenty, and Mine; 
of curious Salt. Earth of the Quality of Soap, and ay 
white as Chalk. There are likewiſe various Springs which 


impregnated with the mineral and ſulphurous Matter through | 


cular Diſorders. —— Several Kinds of Gum grow in this 
Iſland; ſome are fragrant and odoriferous; another is green 
and of a balſamic Quality; a third, black Gum, made uſe of az 
Glue; other black Gum is viſcous and becomes dry. 
They have no leſs than fix Sorts of Honey, ſome of an agree- 
able Flavour and Balfamic in its Nature; but in ſome Parts 
there is a Kind eſteemed poiſonous, being made by Bees; who 
ſuck the Flowers of à particular noxious Tree... 
are in great Variety, fo that the Natives make ſeveral Kinds of 
Wine. Beſide the Batanas Tree, the Ananas, white Puppen 
Ginger, Cocoa Nuts, Saffron, &c. But for nothing is this Iſland 


Plants, The Names and Deſcription of many of them the Cuz | 
rious will find in the XIVth Vol. of the Modern Part of the 
nr? Hiſtory 


The Iſland of Aer abounds i in different Kinds of Qs 


5 druped Animals, -Birds, Fiſh, and Inſects. There are three | 


Sorts of Cattle, one Kind horned, another with round Heads 4 
and without Horns, and a third Sort whoſe Horns arelooſe ant | 
hanging down, all of them having large Quantities of Fat, 


which the Natives -melt and uſe for Butter. There are likewiſe 


Herds of Buffaloes, Numbers of wild Boars, Sheep, Porcu- | 
pines, Dogs, and Monkies, varying in Size, Shape, and Co- 
lour ; Squirrels, Civet Cats, Sc. But there are no Breed a | 


Elephants, Tygers, Lions, or Hed in An 1 
5 
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This Iſland produces various Kinds of River, und othet 
Birds, but generally of a leffer Size than thoſe of Europe; 
there are Pheaſants with violet Feathers and red Beak, ſmall 
Paroquets, ſmall green Finches, wild Turkeys; black and grey 
Eagles with very curious Plurtiagez wild Storks with Creſts on 
their Heads, Pelicans, black and white Herons; Samba is a 
Bird whoſe Feathers are as red as Fire; Voula is a River Bird 
like the great Pelican, with a long and white Beak ; Tabia is 4 
Bird whoſe Wings, Feet, and Beak are black, and its Note is 
always Tahia: Others are variegated with Colours, and _ 
in their Note, but too numerous to deſcribe, 
Inſefts of various Kinds are the Peſt of this Country- 1 
cantraton, or Breaft- Leaper, is an extraordinaty but dangerous 
Inſect, of the Size of a ſmall Lizard; it uſually fixes itſelf on 
the Bark of a Free, and will ſuddenly leap on the Breaſt of a 
Perſon near it, and cannot be got off without cutting of the 
Fleſh on which they fix. The Anacandef is a Sort of little 
Serpent, about the Bigneſs of a Qpill, that will ſometimes 
get to a Man's Body and to his Teſticles, if poſſible, and knaw 
them, which is generally immediate Death from their poifonous 
Quality. The Scorpion Spider is another dangerous Inſect, 
it has a large round black Belly, and its Bite will oceaſion an in- 
ſtantaneous Swooning and Coldneſs; ſometimes cured by Re- 
medies againſt Poiſon applied in Time, or ele incurable. Others, 
though they are very curious in their Form and Colours, ars 
extremely injurious to the Natives, and the MAAS) them 
as difficult as it may ſeem neceſſary. 
There are various other Hands that are ſituated round abous 
Madagaſcar, as thoſe of Comorro from 10 to 15 South Latitude: 
their Number is very uncertain, the principal, or moſt frequent 
ed by Europearts, is Johanna. ——— Eaſt of Madagaſcar we 
find a Number of Defart Iflands, laid down in Maps, but 
no where deſcribed. Turning the Cape of Good Hape, 
N. N. W. is the Ifland of St. Helena, in the 169 of South Lati- 
tude, Next comes Aſcenſion Iſland, St. Matthew's 
. Hand; nearer the Continent lies Annobon Iſland, ———— 
Ila del Cabvres, | 
Princes Iſland, Se. which 8 no particular e | 
. Tyy 2 "AT I. The 
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St. Thomas, ——<— Caracombo, ———— -_ 


and much of that Colour, the Huſk, _ or Rind being for 
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II. The Cart VerD IsLANDs, fo called from their Proxi. 
mity to the Cape of that Name, on the Continent of Africa, to 
which they are directly oppoſite ; they ſtretch between it and 
Cape Blanco, about 42 Leagues from the Continent to the Ex. 
tent of 70 Leagues; in general, they lie between 40 300 and 
17 30 North Latitude, and between the 22d and 25th De. 
grees of Longitude, Weſt from London. They are in 


Number Ten, vix. St. Anthony, — St. Vincent, | St. Lucia, 
—— St. Nicholas, Inſula de Sal, —— Bonaviſla, May, 


— Jago, 
others of leſs Note. 
It is acknowledged that theſe Iſlands, if not abſolutely diſ- 
covered, were at leaſt unknown to the Moderns till the Year 
1440, when Antonio Nolli, a Genseſe, fell in with them. 

At preſent they are almoſt all well peopled, though in ſome 
the Climate is extremely unhealthy, but for the greater Patt 
they are ſaid to be wholeſome, and the Air pure and ſerene. 

The Inhabitants are ſaid to be originally Europeans, but this is 
contradicted by more modern Authorities; for they are a Di- 
verſity of Mhite and Black, as at Madagaſcar ; ſome are like- 
wiſe much more civilized than others; but, as they are all Sub- 
ject to the Portugueſe, they have in ſome Meaſure been brought 
off from that Brutiſhneſs and Cruelty too prevalent in thoſe re- 
mote Iſlands, The Natives bring of the Produce of their Coun- 
try in general to the Sea Shore, where they exchange many 
Kinds of Proviſion, Fleſh, Fowls, Goats, Figs, Plantains, 
Cocoa Nuts, Citrons, Oranges, Melons, Muſk, Pomgranates, 
Cuſtard-Apples, &c. for various Kinds of Apparel; but they 
are very cautious of admitting Strangers to their Villages or 
Houſes, leſt they ſhould be defrauded, while at the ſame Time 
their general Character is that of being the moſt expert Thieves 
in all Africa. Some of thoſe Iſlands are remarkable for ſome 
pecular Production: Thus, in Iaſula de Sal there are many na- 
tural Salt Pits, from whence the Iſland takes its Name. They 
have in ſome of thoſe Iſlands, and eſpecially at St. Jago, great 
Quantities of Cotton, which makes no ſmall Part of their Trat- | 
fic to the Brazils : This Iſland is likewiſe moſt famous for the 
Cuſtard- Apple, which is a Fruit of the Size of a Pomegranate 


Inſula del Fuego, —— and Brava, beſides 


Sub- 
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Subſtance and Thickneſs a Medium between the Pomgranate 
Shell, and Orange Peel: This Coat is remarkably ſet round 
with ſmall regular Knobs or Excreſcences, and within the whole 
Coat is a ſoft white Pulp, {ſweet and very pleaſant, greatly re- 
ſembling a Cuſtard; in the Middle are a few Kernels, but no 
Core; the Tree is about the Size of a Quince Tree, with long 
Branches, the Ends of which hang down, in a beautiful Man- 
ner, with the Weight of this delicate Fruit. 

St. Jago is alſo famous for Horſes, which none of the other 
[ſands are, to what Cauſe we may attribute it is unknown to 
us, but they are both very numerous and handſome : Other 
Creatures in common with Madagaſcar chiefly abound in this 
Iſland, but we meet with nothing more extraordinary or pecu- 
liar to require farther Deſcription. 


III. The Canary ISLANDS. 


Geographers are much divided with reſpect to the, Name, the 
Limit, and ancient Inbabitants; however, ſo far as we are able 
to aſcertain the Extent of thoſe Iſlands, they lie between 27? 1&f 
and 29 50 North Latitude, and between the 12th and 17th 
Degrees 50% Longitude, Weſt from Landen. Whether 
or not the Canaries were known to Ptolemy and Pliny we cannot 
lay ; the Moderns appear to be entirely ignorant of them till, 
according to ſome Spaniſh Hiſtorians, about the Year 1405, at 
which Time they unqueſtionably appear to belong to the Spa- - 
niards, and it is alſo certain, they were then peopled by Chri/fti- 
ans, and acknowledged the Supremacy of the See of Rome ; but 
by what Means, or at what Time Chriſtianity was planted 
there, Hiſtory is ſilent. = 
The Cs Iſlands lie Eaſt to the Coaſt of Biledulgerid, 41 
if we attend to the Nature of theſe Iſlands, we ſhall find that 
their Situation being ſo near the Tropic of Cancer, the Climate 
muſt neceſſarily be hot; hence it is they have ſuch early Haryelt 
as to happen generally in the Months of March and April. —— . 
The Sail is indeed every where rich and fruitful, but particularly 
tamed for the Production of that Grape of which the Canary 
Vine, ſo much eſteemed all over Europe, is made, and exported 
in ſo large Quantities. Here likewiſe are produced Wheat, 
Barley, Honey, Wax, en Oranges, Figs, Pom- 
granates, 
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granates, Citrons, Peaches, Pine Apples, with a Variety of 
other Fruits in Plenty and Perfection. Here alſo growy 
a large Quantity of a Plant called Oriſell, which ſeveral Bota- 
niſts affirm to be the Phalaris of Diaſcorides: This Plant they 
cultivate with great Care, for the Nouriſhment of thoſe little 
Birds ſo valuable for their beautiful Plumage and ſweet Voices, 
known to us by the Name of Canary Birds. Here is like. 
wiſe a particular and valuable Gum, called Bre, extracted from 
the Pine by Means of a ſmall Fire. Nor are the Cana 
Iſlands leſs abundantly ſupplied with Cattle, as Cows, Sheep, 
Goats, and wild Aſſes, which run about their Mountains in 
Droves, and probably the Skins of thoſe, and other wild Ani. 
mals, are the. moſt valuable Part of their Commerce. Their 
Woods abound likewiſe with great Variety of the feathered 
Tribes, and the ſurrounding Sea furniſh, them with Shoals of 
Fiſh,. particularly Sturgeon ; ſo that the Inhabitants, even the 
pooreſt, do not want for proper Suſtenance. Add to this, that 
the Iſlands have Ditches and Marſhes filled with Sea Water at 
Spring Tides, and afterwards evaporated by the Heat of the Sun, 
*till a fine Sea Salt is produced for Cure of thoſe Fiſh and other 
uſeful Purpoſes. 

The Canary Iſlands are, Palma, —— Ferro, Gomars, 

mn_— Tenerife, Canaria, Fuerte Ventura, — and 
Lancerota : To theſe ſeven great Iſlands may be added, the ſmall 
ones of St, Clair, Gratioſa, — Rocca, —— and Alagran- 
za, ſituated at the North-eaſt End of Lancerota, boy they have 
nothing ſo peculiar as to merit Deſcription. 
Io the general Account given of the Canary INands we may 
add a certain Tree, called by the Spaniards, Santo, in the Iſle of 
Ferro; whoſe Top is ſaid to be encompaſſed every Night with a 
thick mifty Cloud, which condenſing into Water, drops from 
the Leaves in the Morning, and that in ſuch Quantities as is of 
great Uſe to the Inhabitants, who, except the rainy Seaſon, ſuf 
fer a very great Scarcity of Water. 

As for the Iſland of Teneriffe, it is famous for i its prodigious 
Pike, which, appearing to the Eye as a Jarge Maſs of many 
Rocks promiſcuouſly heaped up in Form of a rugged Pyramid, 
is thought by ſome curious Naturaliſts to have ban raiſed on 


Fodder by a mighty Conflagration of much ſubteraneous ſul- 
phurous 
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urous Mattet : And this Conjecture is-trengthened. by the 
molt authentic Accounts of vaſt Quantities of Sulphur with 
which this Iſland do abound, eſpecially near the Foot of the 
Pike, and the Colour of the Rocks themſelves, many of them 
ſceming to Spectators as if they had been long burnt with Fi ire; 
and Eathquakes are very common amongſt them at 

The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being moſtly Spaniards, 
their Religion, Language, and Manners is chiefly borrowed 
from them, except the few Natives, who * reſide in 
Mountains and the leſs inhabited Parts. . 


IV. The Is LAND of Manna, 

It is remarkable that many Writers join Porto Santo with its 
and call them both the Madeiras ; but this appears to be an 
Error, ſince Porto Santo was always inhabited by a different 
People: Authors are likewiſe divided about the Extent of Ma- 
diira; Barbot Places it in 32* of North Latitude, and 17 of 
Weſt Longitude from London. 

The Inhabitants partly conſiſt of Pertugneſe, Engliſh, and 
French Roman Catholics, who carry on a conſiderable Part of the 
Merchandize; but beſides theſe there a greater Number of Ma- 
latto and Negro Freemen, who are treated with equal Reſpect. 
As to the general Manners of the Natives, it is grave, ſober, 
and temperate, but haughty and Oſtentatious, and their moſt - 
prevailing Vice is Venery, in which both Men and Women in- 
dulge to great Exceſs, yet pay a due Regard to Decency in 
Public; and this Diſpoſition is looked upon ſo far conſtitu- 
tional, or natural to the Climate, that the more Judicious think 
Temperance and even a great Degree of Abſtinence quite ne- 
ceſſary. Parents take great Care to provide Matches for their 
Children, young; but it is generally lucrative Motives, or te 


Honour of Birth and Alliance to great Families, that is chiefly . 


regarded; fo that young Perſons are married without much 
previous Knowlege of each other, and often prove incontinent. 
Duelling is looked upon as a Badge of Honour; but taking 
Shelter in a Church, or touching the Altar, is an Indemnity to 
the Murderer. By this and other Indulgencies of the Clergy, 


they, tho? very numerous; are ſupported in Eaſe and Luxury; 


by the Labours and Induſtry of the Artificers and an, ho 
| . 1he 
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Boars, and Rabbits, in incredible Numbers; but its moſt va- 
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The CImate is more temperate than the Canaries, and the Soi 
is more fertile in Wine, Sugar, and Fruits, but Jeſs ſo in Corn, 
though vaſtly better watered by numerous Springs. —— Ay 
to Trees and Plants, they are nearly ſimilar, each produces the 
Sanguis Draconis, Maſtic, and other Gums ; Lemons grow to a 
prodigious Size here, and Oranges are produced without any 
particular Care taken for their Propagation; and there are great 
Plenty of moſt of the Fruits common to Europeans, and the In- 
habitants are very curious in making Citron and Orange Sweet- 
meats, Marmalade, and perfumed Paſtes. . Sugar- works 
in great Numbers were erected here, but the Portugueſe laid this 
aſide, preferring the Wine Trade as moſt profitable ; the Price 
of Madeira Vine with us being a full Proof thereof: There are 
many mechanical Arts carried on here, not only for * of 
the Natives, but furniſh Articles for Traffic. 

Having mentioned Porto Santo as diſtinct from this Aland, 
we may obſerve, that it lies in the Atlantic Ocean, oppoſite to 
Cape Cantin in the Kingdom of Morocco, under 32 30” North 
Latitude, and 15 30” Weſt Longitude from London: It is yery 
ſmall, not above five Leagues in Compaſs, but has very good 
Harbours, where Ships may ride with Safety againſt all Winds, 
except the South-weſt. It is in this Bay that Ships, going or 
returning from India, ſtop to refit and refreſh, which is the 
principal Trade the Inhabitants enjoy; the Iſland produces 
Wheat and other Corn in great Abundance ; alſo Cows, wild 


| luable Productions, for Export, are Dragons Blood, Honey, 
Wax, and Fiſh. | 

All the Inhabitants are bigotted Roman Catholics, under the 
ſpiritual Juriſdiction of the Biſhop of, Madeira: In ſhort, the 
People here enjoy enough of all the Conveniencies of Life to 
be extremely happy, were they not frequently moleſted by the 
Incurſions and Depredations of Pirates, who frequently Plunder 
the Villages, and ſometimes carry off the Inhabitants, as hap- 
pened in 1617, when they made 500 Priſoners. 


We ſhall cloſe the Account of Arri1ca with the Accel | 
the AZORES, as they lie in the ſame Sea, and are by ſome 
Geographers, deſcribed as belonging to Africa; though others 


/ 
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conſider them as a Part of America; and others, again, of Eurepe. 
The AZORES, Terceras, or Weſtern Iflands, are ſeven in 


Number, viz. 85 Micbael, St. Maria, Tercera, Gratieſa, St. 


| Georges Pico, and Fayal, beſides thoſe of Flores and Corvo, 
which are now included. among them as they are under the fame 
Government, and but 70 Leap ues diſtant to the Weſtward, 

Formerly they were called the Flem;b Ilands : But the Portu-. 
gueſe claim it, whether by Diſcavery or Conqueſt we cannot. 
ſay, and moſt of them are inhabited by Portugueſe, and under 


the Juriſdiction of the Biſhop of the Azores. One Thing i in ge⸗ 


neral of the Axores is very remarkable, that no poiſonous or 
noxious Animal breeds there, and if carried thither will expire 
in a few Hours. And it is equally remarkable that the Corn 
produced in this Iand will not reep A Year without e 
ing. 5 


The VR A of Tercera, or * are FF a great 


Way at Sea, at leaſt 20 Leagues, which is a prodigious Diſ-. 
tance ; but the Pico, or Peak being of a conical Form, like that 
of Tenriffe and of a whitiſh Colour, are the moſt probable 
Reaſons of its being ſeen at ſuch a Diſtance. All Writers al- 
low, that the Air of the Azores is clear and ſerene, | wholeſome 
and temperate, and generally fruitful in Corn, Wine and Fruits, 
and Quadrupeds of the moſt common and uſeful Kinds; Their 
greateſt Inconvenience is, their being ſubject, like the Canaries, 


to Earthquakes, as well as to Inundations from the Fury of ſur- 


rounding Waves, and prodigious Swelling of their Tides ter 
heavy Rains. 
The firſt Iſland in order i is St. Michael, very 1 15 
2 large Trade in Corn, Wine, and Cattle; 3 but the Harbours are 
dangerqus, and the &ea aften breaks in upon them A dreadſul 
Earthquake happened here in 1638, which threw the whole 
Illand into the utmoſt Perturbation, the Inhabitants reſiding ſor 
. Days in the peu Fields, without venturing to rv, to 
len the principal Town. 
Santa Maria is fortified by Nature, being i in a 138 20 
rounded with very ſteep Racks: The interior Parts are fertile 


and populous, and what deſerves particular Notice is, à curiqus 


Porcelain Manufacture, which er great Part of the - 
Commerce of the Ifland, | 
Vor. II. F ee 
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e is almoſt circular, its Coaſt likewiſe ſurrounded b. | 
ſteep craggy Rocks; and, in other Parts, fortified by Ar. 
Probably it was not fo ſtrong a Place when Cumberland and Ef, 
made a ſucceſsful Deſcent upon it, in the Reign of Queen El. 


" zabeth, and where, at preſent, for jts Security againſt an Ene. 


my, are kept all Kinds of naval and other Stores for the Royal 


Navy, and is the proper watering Place for Merchant Ships to 

refit. The Inhabitants are chiefly Portugueſe, ſubje& to. their 
Government, profeſſing the ſame Religion, and addicted to the 
fame Paſſions of Jealouſy and Revenge. 


Gratioſa is indeed a ſmall Iſland, but a very fruitful one, as it 
produces much more Corn and Fr ruits than the Inhabitants can 
make uſe of, though there are many Towns and Villages, and 
the Natives quite numerous. 

St. George is for nothing ſo remarkable as for Jofty, full grown 
Cedars, in which the Inhabitants driye a conſiderable Trade; 
though it muſt be owned, they do not want for Corn or other 


N eceſſaries of Life. | 


Next we come to the Ifland of Pico, fo called from one ex- 
ceeding high Mountain called the Peat, before mentioned: At 


the Foot of it, towards the Eaſt, is a Spring of freſh Water, 


generally cold, but ſametimes fo heated with the ſubterraneous 


Fire as to ruſh forth in Torrents with a Kind of Ebullition like 


boiling Water, equalling that in Heat, and ſending forth a 


Steam of ſulphureous fetid Vapours, liquified Stones, Minerals, 
and Flakes of Earth. The Circumference of Pico is about 1 5 


Leagues, the Inhabitants of which live wholly on the Produce 
of that Iſland in great Plenty. The Cattle are various, nu- 
merous, and excellent in their Kinds. The Wines produced 
here are likewiſe rich and well flavoured. Beſides Cedars, they 


| have a curious Tree called Toxico, the Wood very hard, and 


veined ſo curiouſly as, when poliſhed, to look like rich ſcarlet 
Tabby : But the Property is reſerved for the King. 
The laſt of theſe Iſlands is  Fayal, ſo' named from the Abun- 


dance of Beach Trees growing there, beſides other Woods in 


fuch Plenty that the Engliſb frequent i it on that Account, Here 
are likewiſe plenty of Cattle, F locks of Birds, and Shoals of 
"FY ih; ; i that the Inhabitiits | are provided with moſt of the 
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The Gro0R atiical arg edy Hirozy' AX 
| 3 138 ; TE. of | A M . G, + 1 5 1 | . i 
A MERICA, one of the four Parts of the World, and by >, "2 
11 moch the largeſt, was firſt "diſcovered by Chritopher C4. |. 
lunhus, d. P. 1491; who was probably led io the Difcovery ,, 
not only from a Conſideration of the Terraqueous Globe, ald. 
the Relation of certain ſhipwrecked Mariners, but by the Idea. - 
ſeveral eminent Writers entertained of an unknown Captiakttt — © 
to the Weſtward j in general; it was then believed at be 
Land terminated with the Canatfes, or Fottimate undi; Et. 
ſeveral of the more penetrating were perſusded that an immens _ 
Tract of Land mult lie beyond the Atlentic Ocean, To aer. 
tain the Truth, with reſpect to various Conjectures of the $i» 
ration, Extent, | Bounidties, 6f the Tnhabjeanes,_ Producty. 


Ge. Cohimbus, 2 Pefſon of great Underſtänding. cologne” 
22 "of great Underſtanding, eſpecially we 8 if 1 


— * 


1 


Navigation, and of à bold enterprizing Genius, commun | 
bis Inclination and Reſolution to make the Attempt, and was. + 
honoured with the Commiſtion of Admital to their Catholie 
Majeſties, and Viceroy of all the Iſlands and Continents Be 
ſhould diſcover and acquire in the Ocean: In Purſuance “ Ml 
which, be began his firſt Voyage on the 3d of Auguſt, 14969% 3 mY 
ind fo far ſucceeded ad to diſcover che Rahamary, Cuba, and, 
diſcovered Dominique,  Marigalance and Ghadaliupe, === Jn. 
bis third Voyage, which he began May 30, 1498, he , 
vered the vaſt inland Continent of AMERICA, . of . _ 
—— At Length, be undertakes his fourth Voyage the , 
n.“ diſcovered the Tland of Faltaica, the» 
No Hondurar, and many other adjacent Counties, 
e 
Ge his Mogves, Difibulties, and Succels in tis Life. & 1800 - 
r "and In the moderu Part of the Uno. _ 
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broad in any Place; and in ſome not more than 100. PIR "mm 


5:40 united by the narrow) Iſthmus of Darien... The North 


But ötulthltanling it is eus har / iftopher Column 
| a the firſt and Prümcipal Diſcoverity of this vafk Corttitient, 
Tſlands, Countries, &c.. appertaining, or adjacent to it, he had 
not the Honour of giving Name thereto p but mi Poſe. 
"cus, who, though firſt employed in the Spaniſb Service, after. 
_ -wards procured « Commiſſion from the King of Portugal, thi 


made two more Voyages to the New WorLD (as it was then, 


and long ſince called with great Propritty) and ſoon after pub. 


* liſhed his Voyages, and, with that Plauſibility, claimed dhe 
Diſcovery of that Part of America which lies under the Ille; 
and giving this Country the Name of America in en, it has 
© Ever fince gone under that Appellation 
America is of large Extent, as ĩt takes in not only, all the gr, 
but alſo the temperate Zones: According to Salmen, it is f. 
tuated between 35 and 145 Weſt Longitude, and between 80 
North and 58e South Latitude: But different Sen 
not exactly agreed in this Point. 15 

It is bounded by the Lands about the Artic Pole 98 Nom, 


0 the Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates it from Eurepe and Hi. 


ca, on the Eaſt; by another vaſt Ocean on the South ; and by 


- the, Pacific Ocean, uſually called the Sauth Sea, which! divides it 
from Ala, on the Weſt; ; generally computed to be about 8250 
Miles in Length, from North to South; but ſcarce 300 Miles 


This vaſt Country is divided into Non ruh and SOUTH, Ane 


|  coimprehends i in it Mexico, or New Sainz — North Mavic, 
or Granada; e — Tins, Coty. 1 * 
1 Arica.. * fn FI, e . 

; South America includes i in it Fr erra ws, . en 
635 Land of the Amazansz D e 5 Brasil Chi,. 
| Paraguay, Terre Magellanica, Tra Te ara luci, 
4 ſeveral conſiderable lands. 

Anerica 16 alſo principally ſubject to four Kula 8 
aid have ſometimes been conſidered by Geographers under that 
© Diviſion, and of each of their Polleflions and Claims we may 


bete take a 1 5 and hen give the 1 — on a more 
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" Evnornan' SaTTLINENTs. | 


qe tare is the richeſt, and, till the late n., 
by che Eagliſb, the moſt extenſive Dominion, as it runs along 
the weſtern Shore from about 50 North Latitude to 45* South 
Latitude, all contiguous and they claim a Right to the 1 
tries much beyond thoſe Limits, both an the North and South: 
But thus far has been actually planted by them. 
T be Countries on the Weſt Coaſt of North America, which _ 
are poſſeſſed by” Spain, are New Mexico and Ol Mexico; with  - * | 1 
Hart of Abrida, which the French had almoſt got the Poſſeion 792 

of; but node ceded 0 the Engliſh, wy guaramivd * the | 
Treaty. 8 

In South une che Shamiards poſſeſs Tori Firma, Pers, Pry 
| La Plata; and the Iſlands of Cuba, Patt of Hiſpaniola, M; = 
Rico, Trinidada, Margarette, with ſeveral other A men, 5 9 7 A 


The Prriugueh $etfledients in South Kurd are Broz and 
the River Amazon, near 3000 Miles in Length: The —_— 
alſo poſſeſs Parts of the Country contiguous, but the Inhalt. 
tants ate not ſubject to them; and Rio Janeiro, the Banks f 
which are the Source of the Riches of the Brazil, - producing + 
Gold, - Silver, and precious Stones —— The Common hs 4/7 82 
of the * are likewiſe tributary to the King of 9 


The French Sercdemerns in Seth Aden e are part of Nam = 
viz. the Town of Cape Francoiſe, which is fituate in the” 1 | 4 
North Part of the Hand; and Leogane on the weſtern. Side, 4 
| Defiada,” Sr. Ban tholmnew and Marigalante, Sau Lucia" ans *F 

Caen. e 
Inn Naw denten Martini one of the Cube Wars, 1 1 1 
Guadaloups,” New Orleans, and the Iſland bf Louiſiana at the * 
Mouth of the River Miſſiſppi, provided that the Navigation G 1 1 
that River be equally free to the 5 of Great- ker a 7 
well as ere Franc. N Z 
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The 3 are way the Fe NE. 
augmented, and theſe, according to the late Treaty of Peace, 
are „ as follo W. vix. chat che dN between the 

| . 
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But notwithſtanding it is obvious that C5-fopher Coluntn 
made the firſt and principal Diſcoveries of this vaſt Continent, 
Iſlands, Countries, Cc. appertaining, or adjacent to it, he had 
not the Honour of giving Name thereto 3 but mericm Ven- 
cus, who, though firſt employed in the Spaniſb Service, after. 
_ wards procured a Comm̃iſſion from the King of Portugal, wh 
made two more Voyages to the NRW WokLD (as it was then, 
wt and long ſince called with great Propritty) and ſoon after pub. 

- liſhed his Voyages, and, with that Plauſibility, claimed «he 
Diſcovery of that. Part of America, which lies under the Lite; 
and giving this Country the Name of America i in general, it has 

| ever ſince gone under that Appellation. | 
* America is of large Extent, as it takes in not als! all 8. torid, 
| but alfo the temperate Zones: According to Salmen, it is fi 
3 | tuated between 35 and 145* Weſt Longitude, and between 80 
North and 58 South Latitude: But different Geographers are 
not exactly agreed in this Point. | ; 
It is bounded by the Lands about the Alte Pole on the North; 
"6 by the Atlantic Ocean, which ſeparates it from Europe and Afri- 
F ca, on the Eaſt ; by another vaſt Ocean on the South; and by 
| the Pacific 8 uſually called the South Sea, which divides it 
from A/ia, on the Welt; generally computed to be about 8250 
Miles in Length, from North to South z but ſcarce 300 Miles 
| broad in any Place, and in ſome not more than 100. 
This vaſt Country i is divided into Nox rh and Sourn Ame 
* rica, united by the narrow | Iſthmus of Darien. The North 
= comprehends i in it Mexico, or New Spain 3 Ne Mavic, 
Wes! - or Granada ; — — Hide; Ain, nn, * 
Terra Arctica. 
South America incl ades in it 8 Fims, Peri — 
| the Land of the Amazons, — Brazil; — OM — 
Paraguay, - Terra Magellanica, —— Terra Antardlic 
with ſeveral conſiderable Iſlands. # 
America is alſo principally ſubject to four 14 San 
and have ſometimes been conſidered by Geographers under that 
Diviſion, and of each of their Poſleflions and Claims we may 
| here take a general View, and then give the Hiſory on a more 
18 dons om Rn. | 
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Ener AU SETTLEMENTS. 


wy are is the richeſt, and, *cill the late Acquiſitions 
e Engliſh, the moſt | extenſive Dominion, as it runs alohg 


2 weſtern Shore from about 50® North Latitude to 45* South : 
Latitude, all conriguous ; and they claim a Right to the Coun- 


tries much beyond thoſe Limits, both on the North and South: 
But thus far has been actually planted by them. 

The Countries on the Weſt Coaſt of North America, hich 
ate poſſeſſed by Spain, are New Mexico and Old Mexico,” with 
Bart of Nbrida, which the French had almoſt got the Poſſeſſion 


of; but is ſince Do to the Engliſh, and gua 1d by the , 


T reaty. 
In South America the Spaniards poſſeſs Terra Firma, Pern, his, 


Lo Nam; and che Iſlands of ' Cube, Patt ef Enie, se, 


Rico, Trini dada, Margaretta, with ſeveral other ſmaller ONE 


The Portugueſe Settlements in South Amerie are Brazil and 
the River Amazon, near 3000 Miles in Length: The Portugueſe 


alſo poſſeſs Parts of the Country contiguous, but the Inhabi- , 


tants ate not ſubject to them; and Rio Janeiro, the Banks of 
which are the Source of the Riches of the Brazil, producing 
Gold, - Silver, and precious Stones The Common Wealth 
of the Pauli ft are likewiſe tributary to the King of POOR | 


The French Settlements in South America are Part of Hiſpandota, 97 


diz. the Town of Cape Francoiſe, which is ſituate in the 


North Part of the Iſland; and Leogane on the weſtern Side, 7 


Deſiada, St. Bartholomew and Marigalante, n Lucia _ 
Caen. 

In North America, Martine one of the 'Caribbee Hangs, 
Guadaloupe, New Orleans, and the Iſland bf Lowifiana at the 
Mouth of the River Miſſiſppi, provided that the Navigation &f 


chat River be equally free to the Subjects of man 26 


well as to thoſe of ne 


4 


S 


The Engliſh Wesen are by the late A d 
augmented, and theſe, according to the late Treaty of Peace, 
are n as follow,” viz, that the Confines between the 

* | | Dominions 


1 AMERICA, | $47 
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A 4, . 25 1 pers 3 
and thoſe of his 0 


* of his Britannic Majeſt 
Cbriſtian Majeſty,” in that Part of the World called Nox rn 
AukRIcA, ſhall be fixed, irrevocably, by a Line drawn atong 


thei Middle: of the River Mifi/ppi-from its Source to the River 
Herville, and from thence by a Line drawn along the Middle of. 


this River and the Lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain to the Sea; 
and, for this Purpoſe, the King of France cedes in full Right, 
and Guaranties to his Britannic Majeſty, the River and Port of 


che Mobiie, and every Thing he poſleſſes or ought to. poſſeſs on 
tte left Side the River Miſſſippi, except the Town, of New Or- 
Lam, before mentioned, and the Iſland of Lauiſiana, in whi 


it ſtands. That Part of the River Miſiſippi, which is be- 
tween the ſaid Iſland and the right Bank of that River, as well 
as the Paſſage both in and out of its Mouth, - ſhall be free to the 
Subjects of either Nation, and neither of their Veſſels be ſub- 


"SSR ject to be ſtopped or ſearched, or liable to the Payment of auß 


Duty whatſoever. 
His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty codes to the King of Die Bri. 


tain all his Pretenſions to Neve Scotia or Ae, in all. its Parts 
| Jos Dependencies. _ 
Moreover, his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 0 = guaranties 


to his Britannic Majeſty, in full Right, CAN ADA, with all its 
Dependencies, as well as the Iſlands of Cape Bretam, Qucbec, 
and all the other Towns, Iſlands, and Coaſts in the Galph and 
River of St. Laurence, and, in general, every Thing that de- 


with all the Forts and Towns on or near it. His Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty likewiſe ecdes to his Britannic, Majeſty al 
Florida proper, with Fort Auguſlin. and the Bay of Penſacola... 

* His Britannic Majeſty likewiſe poſſeſſes, in North America, 
| New Nerth Wales and New South Malis; Hudſon's Bay; Labra- | 


We der, called alſo New Britain, or Eſtimaus ; Newfoundland ; 
Cape Breton; Nova Scotia, or New Scotland; Traquais, or Six 
Nations; New England, including Maſſachuſet, New Hampſpire, 


Connecticut, Rhode Iſland and Providence, Bojton, the Capital; allo, 


**. e of New- Y: ork, nene, New Jo/9, Maryland, 
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pends on the ſaid Countries, Lands, Iſlands, and Coaſts, with 
"the full Poſſeſſion, Property, and Sovereignty thereof; —— 
The River Ohio, called, by the French, the Beautiful River, 
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Vir ginia, Carolina North and South, Georgia, Flwida, Link, f 
Bay 2 Honduras, Ac. 185 
The Ifland of Jamaica; the ande of Bermudos, the Ba. 
| hamas; and the Hlands of Barbudbes, St. Chri th Antigua, 
and Neve, among thoſe called e ö 


* 


The Dutch poſſeſs the Ifland of Curaſu, in which is a con- 
ſiderable Town of that Name, to the North of Terra Firma. 
—— They have likewiſe Euſlatia, one of the leaſt of the Ca- 
ribbes Illands, to the North Weſt of St. Chriftephers > It has a 
good Fort, and i is likewiſe ſtrong ond its Situation. | , 


The Done poſſeſs the Iſland of Santa Crus, a large Sea Port 
in the Iſland of Cuba. | 


As to SouTH Addy fea: it is inhabited in many Parts by a 
Mixture of Europeans and Natives : The grand conſtituent Parts 
are Terra Firma, poſſeſſed by Spaniards and Natives; Guiana by 
Spaniards, Engliſh, and et : But the greater Part of the 
Coaſt is inhabited by the French, and called Eguinoctial France. 
Here is likewiſe the great River Amazon, (aid to be 3000 Miles 
in Length, the great Reſource of Commerce to moſt of the 
European and other Nations. Peru, inhabited by the Spamards, 
who conquered it, and the Natives. Paraguay, once Subject to 
Hain by Conqueſt, now reaſſumed and governed by the Na- 
tives. Brafd'belongs to the Portugueſe ; Chili is principally in- 
habited by the Natives, and likewiſe, Patagonia, on the South 
Point. More Particulars will occur in their proper Place. 

With reſpect to the Inhabitants of this vaſtly extenſive Coun- 
try, none of our Geographers have aſcertained their Origin or 
Deſcent, when, or by whom peopled : The moſt ancient Date 
of any Hiſtory ſeems only to furtiſh us with Conjectures; but, 
from the beſt modern Hiſtories we learn, that the native Ameri 
cans differ ſo much one Nation from another, according to their 
various Climates, Soils, Laws; "Governments, and Cuſtoms, : 
that they cannot poſſibly be deſetibed i in the groſs, or what may 
be true of ſome extend to all.” "Thoſe denominated the origi- 
nal Natives arc ingenious witty, ſtrong and * naturally 


paffiqnate 
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paſſionate and revengeful; but even that natural Roughneſs and 
Inhumanity have been greatly abated by Commerce with the 
Europeans; and probably there would be much greater Civility 
and Humanity amongſt them, had not ſome bad Examples been 
| ſet them by ſome of the European Nations who have traded 
with them, or invaded their native Country : If half what i is 
ſaid of the Cruelties and Barbarities on each Side be true, we 
ſcarce know which bears the greateſt Blame, their Educations 
and Circumſtances conſidered. Tis, however, certain, that 
notwithſtanding the uncivilized Diſpoſition and Behaviour of the 
Inhabitants in ſome very large Tracts of Land, yet they have 
ſeveral polite and well governed Monarchies, ſuch as thoſe of 
Mexica and Peru, with ſtately large Cities, Palaces, and other 
magnificent Structures ; and one Common-wealth very well re- 
gulated and civilized, viz. Tiaſcala. We ſhalt next proceed to 
the Geographical and Natural Hiſtory of each Part in order, 


. 07 the Geography and Natural Hiſtory of M xico, 2 
'. New SyaiNn, belonging te the King of Spain. 


It is ſituated between 255? and 290? of Longitude, and be- 
tween 7* and 27* of North Latitude ; itis in Length about 2400 
Miles, and in Breadth, from Eaſt to Weſt, is about 480. 

It is bounded on the Weſt by the Vermeil Sea, on the South 
by New Spain, on the Eaſt by Flarida, and on the North by an 
unknown Country. 

It is divided / into the Audience of Guadalajara, the Audience 
of Mexico, and the, Audience of Guatalama, as they. lie from 
North-weſt to South-eaſt. | 

Mxxico, the Capital of the Kingdom, the Reſidened of the | 
Viceroy, the Seat of the firſt Audience, or Chamber of Juſtice, 
and an Archbiſhoprick, is certainly one of the richeſt and moſt 
ſplendid Cities, not only in America, but in, the whole World, 
though no Sea- port Town, nor communicating with the Sea by 
any navigable River: It has a prodigious Commerce, and is it- 
ſelf the Center of all that is carried on between America and 
Europe, on one Hand, and between America and the Eaft- Indies 
on the other; for here the principal Merchants reſide, the great · 
eſt Part of the Buſineſs negociated, and the . that paſs 

-_ 


of AMERICA os 


from Acapulce to La Vera Crus, of the Philipines, and in a great 


Meafure for the Uſe of Peru and Lima, all paſs through this 
City, and employ a great Number of Carriages.  Hither the 
Gold and Silver comes to be coined, the King's Fifth is depo- 
ſited; and here is wrought an immenſe Quantity of Utenſils 
and Ornaments. of Plate, which is every Year ſent to Europe. 
The City is ſaid to contain 70 or 80,000 Inhabitants, the 
Churches very numerous and extravagantly rich in their Orna- 
ments. The neareſt Port to this City is Acapulco, upon 
the South Sea; upwards of 200 Miles diſtant from the Capital, 
which has one of the deepeſt,” ſecureſt, and commodious Har- 
bours in the South- Sea; the beſt indeed in all the weſtern Coaſt of 
New Spain. Here is held one of the moſt conſiderable Marts 
in the World: About the Month of December che great Gal- 
leon and Squadron, which makes the principal Communication 
between the Philipines and America, after a Voyage of about five 
Months, and \failing +3000 Leagues without ſcarce ſeeing any 
Land, arrives here loaded With all the rich Commodities of the 
Eaſt. At the ſame Time, the annual Ship from Lima 
comes in with two or three Millions of Pieces of Eight, beſidey 


| Quickſilver, Cocoa, Drugs, and other valuable Commodities: 


—— — Other Ships likewiſe-from Chil: and Peru, as well as 
great Sources of Traffic from the inland Country: The Fair 
laſts for thirty Days, and the Exchange of Commodities, dur 
ing that Time, ſor Quantity and Value is immenſely great, of 
which ſome farther Account is given in Lord Anſon's Voyage. 
This Commerce, though carried on directly between the King. 
of Spain's. on Dominions, the Portugueſe and other Europeans 
have an Intereſt in it. When this Fair is over, the Fown is 
comparatively deſerted; however, it remains for the whole Year - 
the moſt conſiderable Port in Mexico ſor the Trade with Peru 
and Chili: The £aft- India Goods brought here are carried on 
Mules to Mexico, from whence, what exceeds their own Con- 
ſumption is ſent to La Vera Crux, to N oer to Terra ran 
to the Iſlands, and ſome even to Old Spain. y 

The Inhabitants of New Spain bee of People of three | 
different Races, Whites, Indians, and Negroes, or the ſeveral. 
Mixtures of thoſe: The Whites are either born in Oll Spain, or 
thay are Creales: Thoſe who are native Spaniards are moſtly in 
Vol, II. | 4A Offices 
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Offices or Trades, and have the ſame Character and Manners 
with the Spaniards of Europe, the ſame Gravity of Behaviour, 
the ſame natural Sagacity and good Senſe . among . ſome, 
and among others the ſame Pride and Indolence : They 
have but little of that Firmneſs and Patience which makes 


one of the fineſt Parts of the Character of the native Spa- 


niard : They are very inactive, for the greater Part, Having 
nothing bold or manly, and few have any Taſte for a learned 
Retirement: Luxurious, without Variety or Elegance, expen- 
ſive, with a great Parade: Their juſt Character is, a grave and 
ſpecious Inſignificancy. They are temperate? at their Tables 
and in their Cups; but, from Conſtitution and Cuſtom, their 
Buſineſs is principally Amour and Intrigue: Their Ladies are 
little celebrated for their Chaſtity or Domeſtic Virtues, but they 
obſerve, ſome Rules of en that Ne them from 
Contempt. 

With reſpect to Religion, they are chiefly Chr; zien, though 
many Pagans, eſpecially of the Natives and Africans. Among 
the Chriſtians, the Clergy are very numerous, and they have 
Wealth in greater Proportion than moſt of the other Inhabitants, 
as many of the Natives are more ſuperſtitious than rich. It is 
affirmed, that the Prieſts, Monks, Sc. make one fifth) Part of 


the Number of the People, and that they enjoy a fourth Part 


of the Revenues of the Kingdom. A great deal of Attention 
is paid here to certain mechanical Methods of Devotion. Mo- 
ral Duties are little talked of. An extempore Veneration for 
Saints, lucratiye to the Orders they have founded or are ſuppoſed 
to patronize, is ſtrongly inculcated, and made the general Sub- 
je& of their Sermons z and their ill; placed Zeal is juſtly cenſur- 
able, though, it muſt be acknowledged, ſome of them are very 


aſſiduous in bringing the Indians into ſome Knowledge of Reli- 
gion, and they have been, the un of many chagiGbie Foun- 


dations. 


The Blacks here a are e much the ſame as they are e how | 


Africa, ſtubborn, hardy, and of little Underſtanding : Such are 


the Characters of the People, not only of New NO. but of all 
Spaniſh America. 


. The Civil Geverument is adminiſtered by Tribunals, which 


are here called Audiences, conſiſting of a certain Number of 
2971 K * Judges 
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Judges divided into different Chambers, more reſembling the 
Parliaments of France than our Courts. At the Head of the 
chief of thoſe Chambers the Viceroy himſelf preſides when he 
ſees fit: His Employment is one of the greateſt Truſts and 
Power the King of Spain has in his Gift, and is, perhaps, the 
richeſt Government ' entruſted to any Subject in the World. 
All Employments here are held only by native Spaniards, and 
by them but for a certain limited Time, not exceeding three 
Years. Jealouſy in this Reſpect, as well as in all other relative 
to the Indies, is the Spirit that influences all their Regulations; 
but it has this bad Effect, that every one is as avaricious, and 
even oppreſſive, in his Turn, as he can; and few are careful to 
eſtabliſh any good Regulations in their Office, which they ex- 
pect their Succeſſor will deſpiſe : In ſhort, Intereſt, more than 
Juſtice, Oeconomy, and Virtue, ſeems to govern them: And, 
accordingly, they are ſeldom beloved or venerated, only through 
Principles of Fear take Care to avoid coming under their Dif: 
pleaſure, 

The prevailing Language in this G is the Spaniſh, it be- 
ing not only in Uſe among the Spaniards but alſo the Natives 
themſelves, who generally underſtand and ſpeak the ſame. The 
various Dialects of their ancient Jargons daily decreaſe, and will, 
probably, i in An Time be quite extinct. 


be Natural Hiftary of Mexico. 


Though this Country, for the moſt Part, lieth within the 
Torid Zone, yet the Air is generally very temperate, and eſ- 
teemed wholeſome, being qualified with refreſhing Showers in 
the hotteſt Months, and cold Breezes from the Sea all the Year, 
excepting on the eaſtern Coaſt, where it is exceſſive hot. x 
The Sail of this Country greatly varies, it is in moſt Parts 
eſteemed fertile; for both Old and New Mexico is encumbered. 
with Mountains, which are for the moſt Part covered with . 
Wood, and they extend from the South-Eaſt to the North- 
weſt: From theſe, at the Diſtance of ſeveral Miles, are ano- 


ther Chain of Hills, and the Vallies betwixt thoſe HW are 


finely watered and fruitful. 
Some of the Mountains on the weſt Side of Mexico have wh 


Volcanos, producing Fire and Smoke, and ſometimes throw- 
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ing out Web 32.00 Matter : But this is ſaid to have ceaſed for 


ſome Vears. The eaſtern Shore is a flat level Country, 
full of Bogs and Moraſſes, which are overflowed at the rai 

| Seaſon, which begins the latter End of May when the Sun is in 
the northern Signs: There is indeed much of the Mangrove. 
land at this Seaſon ; but on the North-weſt Coaſt, near Califor. 
nia, there are none of thoſe Moraſſes, the Hills CO to 
the Sea, and are covered with Woods. 

The Mines of Mexico have been famous in Hiſtory for many 
Years, and are no {mall Part of their Riches at preſent ; both 
Gold, Silver, Iron, Alum, Sulphur, and many valuable mi- 
neral and metalic Subſtances are frequent in this Kingdom. 

The Sail is like wiſe fruitful in many of the moſt uſeful Kinds 
of Grain, as Wheat, Barley, Indian Corn, Maize, Pulſe; 
great Variety-of Fruits, as Cocao Nuts, Vanellas, Plantains, 
Pine Apples, Pomegranates, Lemons, Oranges, Citrons, c. 
Herbs in great Plenty, and great Variety of Commodities for 
Trade and Export, as Cedar-trees, Logwood, the Bay of 
Campeachy, lying im the Gulph of Mexico, producing not only 
Logwood, but ſeveral others uſeful in dying different Colours: 
Wool, Cotton, Sugar, Silk, Cochineal, Feathers, Honey, 
Balm, Amber, Salt, Tallow, Hides, Tobacco, Ginger, and 
a Multitude of valuable Drugs, fo that it has always been 
eſteemed in good Part the Souree of the Riches of Spain. 

Of the Plenty of Gold and Silber, which the Mines of /Mexic 
afford, great Things have been ſaid, and with Juſtice, as this, 
with the ofher Span Colonies in America, furniſh, in a Man- 
ner the whole World with Silver, and bear a great Proportion 
jn Gold to what the whole World produces; ſo that upon the 
molt judicious Computation, the Revenues of Mexico can hard- 
ly fall ſhort of Twenty-four Millions of our Money: This is 
founded upon a Return made by the Biſhops of their Tenths, 
which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe were not over- rate. 

Cochineal is the next Commodity, for Value, which they ex- 
port, and is uſed in dying all the ſeveral Kinds of the fineſt 
Scarlet, Crimſon, and Purple: This curious Drug is of the 
Animal Kind, an Inſect of the Species of the Gall InſeQs. 
This Animal is found adhering to various Plants, but there is 


puly c one which communicates to it the — which makes 
| 1 
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it valuable in Medicine and ManufaQures : This Plant is called 


Opuntia by the Botaniſts, it conſiſts of ſucculent oval Leaves, 
the Flower is large, and the Fruit in Shape reſembling a Fig: 


This Fruit is full of a crimſon Juice, and to this Juice it is that 


the Cochineal Inſe& owes its Colour. 


The Cocao, of which Chocolate is made, is another - conſi- 


derable Article in the natural Hiſtory and Commerce of Net 
Spain, it grows upon a Tree of a middling Size, the Wood is 
ſpungy and porous, the Bark ſmooth and of a Cinamon Colour, 
the Flower grows in Bunches, between the Stalk and the Wood, 
of the Form of Roſes; the Fruit is a Sort of Pod, which con- 
tains the Cocao, much about the Size and Shape of a Cucumber, 
within there is a Pulp of a moſt refreſhing acid Taſte, which 


fills up the Interſtices between the Nuts before they are ripe, 


but, when they fully ripen, theſe Nuts unite wonderfully cloſe 


and regular; they have a pretty tough Shell, and within is the 
oily rich Subſtance of which Chocolate is made, of which the 


great Plenty in thoſe Parts render it a profitable Article. 

The Fruit of the Venella, or Bexuco Tree, is ſometimes 
mixt with the Chocolate Nut: It is a Kind of Cane that will 
run-up any Tree that ſtands near it, and the Fruit is incloſed 
in a large green Pod of a ſalubrious Nature and well flavoured, 
though not equal to the other. There are many other Fruits 
peculiar to this Country, and they have likewife introduced ma- 
ny of the European Fruits and Plants, as the Soil is capable of 
producing moſt of their Kinds. 

The tame Animals of this Country are not very numerous, 


ut ſufficient for the Subſiſtence of the Inhabitants : They hats 


ſome black Cattle, but a much greater Plenty of Sheep, which 
graze on their Hills and Mountains, the Fleſh of which is very 


juſcious: They have likewiſe a Plenty of Hogs, they have 


Abundance of Deer, but they are for the moſt Part wild and 
procured by hunting, as well as the Pecaree, a black ſhort legged 
Animal reſembling a Hog, which is very common in this Coun- 
try; and the Waree, which much reſembles them but are leſs in 
their Kind. They have alſo the Mooſe Deer, for Food, which 
is almoſt as big as an Ox. The Guanoe, Flying Squir- 
rel, the Sloth, the Armadillo, the Racoon, the Ounce, the Tiger 
92) and * are found in this Country, but are va- 
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ing out cf 4-50 Matter : But this is faid to have ceaſed for 
ſome Years. The eaſtern Shore is a flat level Country, 
full of Bogs Wy Morafles, which are overflowed at the rainy 
_ Seaſon, which begins the latter End of May when the Sun is in 
the northern Signs: There is indeed much of the Mangrove. 
land at this Seaſon ; but on the North-weſt Coaſt, near Califor- 
nia, there are none of thoſe Moraſſes, the Hills extending to 
the Sea, and are covered with Woods. 
The Mines of Mexico have been famous in Hiſtory for many 
Years, and are no {mall Part of their Riches at preſent; both 
Gold, Silver, Iron, Alum, Sulphur, and many valuable mi. 
neral and metalic Subſtances are frequent in this Kingdom. 
The Soil is likewiſe fruitful in many of the moſt uſeful Kinds 
of Grain, as Wheat, Barley, Hidian Corn, Maize, Pulſe; 
great Variety of Fruits, as Cocao Nuts, Vanellas, Plantains, 
Pine Apples, Pomegranates, Lemons, Oranges, Citrons, &c. 
Herbs in great Plenty, and great Variety of Commodities for 
Trade and Export, as Cedar-trees, Logwood, the Bay of 
Campeachy, lying im the Gulph of Mexico, producing not only 
Logwood, but ſeveral others uſeful in dying different Colours: 
Wool, Cotton, Sugar, Silk, Cochineal, Feathers, Honey, 
Balm, Amber, Salt, Tallow, Hides, Tobacco, Ginger, and 
a Multitude of valuable Drugs, ſo that it has always been 
eſteemed in good Part the Souree of the Riches of Spain. 
Of the Plenty of Geld and Silver, which the Mines of Mexico | 
afford, great Things have been ſaid, and with Juſtice, as this, 
with the ofher Span; Colonies in America, furniſh, in a Man- 
ner the whole World with Silver, and bear a great Proportion 
jn Gold to what the whole World produces ; ſo that upon the 
molt judicious Computation, the Revenues of Mexico can hard- 
ly fall ſhort of Twenty-four Millions of our Money: This is 
founded upon a Return made by the Biſhops of their nn 
which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe were not over-ratſe. 

Cochineal is the next Commodity, for Value, which they ex- 
port, and is uſed in dying all the ſeveral Kinds of the fineſt 
Scarlet, Crimſon, and Purple: This curious Drug is of the 
Animal Kind, an Inſect of the Species of the Gall Inſecte. 
This Animal is found adhering to various Plants, but there i is 


poly e one which communicates to it the — * makes 
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it valuable in Medicine and Manufactures: This Plant is called 


Opuntia by the Botaniſts, it conſiſts of ſucculent oval Leaves, 
the Flower is large, and the Fruit in Shape reſembling a Fig: 
This Fruit is full of a crimſon Juice, and to this Juice it is that 
the Cochineal Inſect owes its Colour. 


The Cocao, of which Chocolate is made, is le conſi- 


derable Article in the natural Hiſtory and Commerce of Net 
Spain, it grows upon a Tree of a middling Size, the Wood is 
ſpungy and porous, the Bark ſmooth and of a Cinamon Colour, 
the Flower grows in Bunches, between the Stalk and the Wood, 
of the Form of Roſes; the Fruit is a Sort of Pod, which con- 
tains the Cocao, much about the Size and Shape of a Cucumber, | 
within there is a Pulp of a moſt refreſhing acid Taſte, which 


fills up the Interſtices between the Nuts before they are ripe, 


but, when they fully ripen, theſe Nuts unite wonderfully cloſe 
and regular; they have a pretty tough Shell, and within is the 


oily rich Subſtance of which Chocolate is made, of which the 


great Plenty in thoſe Parts render it a profitable Article. 

The Fruit of the Venella, or Bexuco Tree, is ſometimes 
mixt with the Chocolate Nut: It is a Kind of Cane that will 
run-up any Tree that ſtands near it, and the Fruit is incloſed 
in a large green Pod of a ſalubrious Nature and well flavoured, 
though not equal to the other. There are many other Fruits 
peculiar to this Country, and they have likewiſe introduced ma- 
ny of the European Fruits and Plants, as the Soil ! is Capable of 
producing moſt of their Kinds. 

The tame Animals of this Country are not very numerous, 


buſt ſufficient for the Subſiſtence of the Inhabitants : They 961-8 | 


ſome black Cattle, but a much greater Plenty of Sheep, which 
graze on their Hills and Mountains, the Fleſh of which is very 


luſcious : They have likewiſe a Plenty of Hogs, they have 


Abundance of Deer, but they are for the moſt Part wild and 
procured by hunting, as well as the Pecaree, a black ſhort legged 
Animal reſembling a Hog, which is very common in this Coun- 
try; and the Waree, which much reſembles them but are leſs in 


their Kind. They have alſo the Mooſe Deer, for Food, which 


is almoſt as big as an Ox. The Guanoe, Flying Squir- 
rel, the Sloth, the Armadillo, the Racoon, the Ounce, the Tiger 
cy” * ſome Beavers, are found in this Country, but are va- 
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luable for other Purpoſes than Food. - The feathered 
Tribe are in great Plenty, as the Macaw, reſembling a Parrot, 
but much larger; the Quam, the Curaſoe, the Cardinal, the 
Humming Bird, &c. Sc. 
They have many Rivers of freſh Water, as well as the Sea 
Coaſt, which produces Vb in great Variety; thoſe moſt pecu- 
liar to the Country are the Manatee, near as big as an Ox; the 
Paracod, about an Ell long, but unwholeſome at ſome Seaſons; 
the Gar- ſiſb, which is about the ſame Length, and has a ſharp 
Bone at the End of his Snout like a Spear, but not indented like 
the Sword Fiſh, Of Tortoiſes they have five or fix Spe- 
cies, ſome valuable for their Fleſh and others for their Shells; 
the Females will lay about 200 Eggs in a Seaſon, which ſhe 
buries in the hot Sand and leaves them to hatch there. 
Inſects and Reptiles are numerous, ſome remarkable for Beau- 
ty, but many of an injurious Nature. . 
Of New MExIcO. 

New Mexico, otherwiſe called the New Kingdom of Gra- 
nada, is alſo a large Country in North America: It lies to the 
North and North-eaſt of New Spain, it is bounded on the Weſt 
| by the Vermeil Sea; on the South by New Spain; on the Eaſt by 
Hide; but its Limits on the North are not aſcertained. 
The Air is generally temperate and wholeſome, and the Soil, 
ſo far as it is known, tolerably fertile ; but it is inhabited by a 
great Number of People whoſe Cuſtoms and Language greatly 
differ, ſome wander about, and ſome dwell in Towns and Vil- 
lages: There are two principal Spaniſb Colonies, thoſe of St. 
Barbe and Santa Fe, in which there are ſome valuable Mines; 
particularly Silver, and ſome of Gold, which are worked more 
and more every Day; and the Country produceth likewiſe pre- 
cious Stones of ſeveral Kinds; and as they are much reſorted to 
by the Spaniards, many of the original Natives are ſaid to be 
civilized, and even converted to Chriſtianity, and to have learnt 
ſomething of Agriculture, which have contributed much to the 
Increaſe of Suſtenance and Accommodation of the Inhabitants; 
The latter was chiefly attempted by a Seni Nobleman, on 
Marquis Velaſco. 
The famous Peninſula of Calirornia makes no inc6nſide- 
rable Part of this Country : It was viſited by Sir Francis Drake 
| In 
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in 1578, who called it New Albion, and took Poſſeſſion of it in 


the Name of Queen Elizabeth But the Spaniards reſiding there 
in great Numbers have thereby more ſucceſsfully claimed it. 


The Air and Heats are very violent along the Coaſt in the 


Summer, for it ſeldom rains during that Seaſon; but up the 
Country the Air is more temperate, in Winter the Rains are 
exceſſive. It abounds with wide extended Plains, plea- 
ſant Valleys, and fine Springs, ſo that the Meadows abound 
with rich Paſture, the Banks of many of them produce Vines, 
or are covered with Willows: In ſhort, California is a fruitful 
Country, affording great Variety of Grain, Fruits, &c. 
They have two Kinds of Quadruped Animals, almoſt peculiar 
to them, one of which is the Size of a large Calf, with a Head 
like a Stag and Horns like a Ram; their Hair is long and their 
Hoofs life Oxan. 
black and others white, which are their common Food; but 
they likewiſe abound with wild Animals; Fowl, wild and tame; 
with Fiſh in great Plenty, ſo that they have ſufficient for the 
Suſtenance of the Inhabitants, which are ſaid to be very nume-/ 
rous, and many of them are employed in the Pearl F iner, 
which is eſteemed of 8 Advantage. 


Of FLoripa in general. 


Florida is a Name given by the Spar to all that Part of 
the Continent of North America lying North of the Gulph of 
Mexico, bordering on the Atlantic Ocean to the Eaſt: At pre- 
ſent, it has different Names ; for within theſe Limits are com- 
prized ſeveral of the Engliſh Colonies, and thoſe Parts called, 
by the French, Louiſiana and New France. 

Florida proper, at preſent, is that Peninſula between Georgie 


and Cape Florida, lying between 25 and 30 North Latitude, and 


between 812 and 85? Weſt Longitude: The chief and almoſt 
only Place inhabited by the Spaniards is the Town and. Fort of 
St. Auguſiinz but, by the late Treaty of Peace, his Catholic 
Majeſty cedes and guaranties to his Britannica Majeſty, Florida 
with Fort Auguſtin and the Bay of Penſacola, as well as all that 
You Oe on "ou 1 8 8 of North Nr to the Eaſt 


and 


The other are a Kind of Sheep, ſome 
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and South-eaſt of the River MiſiSppi, and, in general; every 
Thing that depends upon the ſaid Countries and Lands. 
The Climate is much the ſame with Indo/tan, already deſcrib- 
ed, the Air pure and temperate, and the Country in general 
healthy, being but a ſew Degrees North of the Tropic of Cun- 
cer 5 "tis ſubject rather to Heat than Cold, but, though the 
Heats are ſometimes very great, they are temperated by the Sea 
Breezes; and towards the Apalachian Mountains the, Air is ge- 
gerally cool, and to this 'tis aſcribed that the Natives are gene- 
rally of an olive Colour, well ſhaped, of a larger Size, more 
robuſt and agile, and longer lived, than the Mexicans. 
The Country abounds with many Kinds of Timber and F ruit 
Trees, eſpecially Oaks, Firs, Pines, Laurels, Palms, Cedars, 
Spruce, Cypreſs, Cheſnuts, and Foreſts of Mulberry Trees 
both white and red; Logwood, Fuſtic, Red- wood, and ſeve- 
ral other dye Woods; Saſſafras in great Plenty. Moſt of the 
Coaſt indeed is ſandy, but, a little farther from the Sea, the 
Soil is ſo excellent that it yields all Sorts of Grain, Fruits, 
Herbs, Scr. The Meadows abound with Graſs, and the 
Woods ſwarm with Deer, Goats, Lions, Leopards, Wolves, 
Hares, Rabbits, &c. and as for the winged Species, here are 
vaſt Numbers of great Variety, moſt of which are common to 
us, but others are peculiar to America, 
The Natives of this Country go almoſt naked, except a 
Deer Skin, or ſome other, wrapped round their Waiſts : Their 
Legs and Arms they ſtain, by Juices, with many Figures, 
which are indelible ; and they anoint their Skins with a Kind of 
Oil that hardens them againſt the Sun, they have long black 
Hair, which naturally falls down upon their Shoulders, but they 
havea Method of combing, curling, and twiſting it about their 
Heads, ſo that it looks very agreeable, — They are ſubtle 
aud diſſembling, beyond moſt other Americans, but bold and 
courageous. The Women are remarkably graceful and well 
ſhaped, and not only capable of all domeſtie Offices but even 
bear their Huſbands Company when they go out to War or 
Hunting. All their Corn is laid up in common Grana- 
ries, and diſtributed to every Family according to its Number: 
They have indeed but a Scarcity of Corn, and they live certain 
Months of the Year upon * dried Fiſh, and ſome preſeryed 
Meats, 
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Meat. Tbeiramman Drink. if Wagens put hey are EIdoff 

without a (Quantity: of -Liquoxothey (call: Caffina,” Which they 
drink as We do Tea: Pis, indeed, an lafuſion of the Leaves 
of a Tree much aue d, not only by them but n nee N 
for its diuretie Quality. 67 zi zi guad ANL 11941). bus ix: 

- The lababitante have, till within del = Kew; obdan bis 
potted Idolaters, too many are ſo ſtill, but the Reſort of other 
Natiqns of late Yeats: have in forme Meaſure reclaimed them 
from that Stupidity, and would -prabably. have made much 
greater Impreſſions an them, were it not for their blind, ſelfiſn, 
and ſuperſtitiqus Prieſts, who through. en 7 n 
8 got the Aer aver ſhame) 0 0 
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"i between 280 and 310% of . SO 3 
30 and 52 of Latitude, is divided and diſtinguiſhed as North 
or South of the River Canada, and conſiſts of ſeveral very large 
Countries: For on the North Part are Terra Canadenyis proper, 
New North, and New: South Wales, and Hudſon Bay; ——New 
Britain, called:/[alfo: Terra Labrader, and Eſtimauæ, — and 
New France. be South Part comprehends Nova PEI A or 
New Scotland, New :&ngland, New 1 art, New Jerſey, Eaſt a 
Weſt Penſylvania, Maryland, Firginia and Caroline. 

Terra Canadenſis proper is the maſt northern Part of North | 
America, and is ſo little inhabited or E that we are not ca- 
pable of furniſhing a proper Hiſtory af it. „ 

New North. Mf ales on the North, and New South Wales: on ahi 
South, with the Hudſen Bay, are in the Poſſeſſion of the Hudſon 
Boy Company, and may be included in a general Deſeription. 
The Knowledge of theſe Seas and Countties was ding to the 
Project of diſcoyeripga North. die Paſſage to China, in the Y eat. 
1576, by Frobiſher ; in 1585, John Dauid likewiſe ſailed from 
Dartmouth and diſcovered- the North Boundaries: But Huaſan, 
in three Voyages, entered the Bay, and diſcovered ſo much 
of the Country as to merit giving it his Name; and its Pro- 
duce has long ago encouraged a Society, under the Deno- 
mination of the Hudfan Bay Comppny, to unite and) trade thi- 
ther, and to whom an I in 1670 

Vox. =” 4B This 
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This Trade is pretty large iti Bea bers and Siber gerte of "Furs; 
though, comparatively of n conſiderable Advantage to G 
Britain. The vaſt Countries round it abound with Anina 
whoſe. Fur is excellent; but the Company appear very backward 
to extend their Trade, though it is much to be wiſhed for the 
Benefit of Great-· Britain. The NO" is 950 mann ca 
barten: din HEE) * 0091 b 
- New Britain, called alſo habits and- _Efimaix, is Gra 
between Hudſon's Bay and the River of $t. Laurence: It is ſaid 
to be ſubject to Great Britain, but we have no Settlement there. 
The Inhabitants are a ride ſavage Sort of People, called Eſti- 
maux, who have neither (any properly called) Government or Re. 
ligion amongſt them they live in Caves, and chiefly Hupt for 
their Living, and Trade in the Skins of Wild Beaſts. 
New France is a large Tract of Land on the weſtern Part of 
North America, extending from the River Canada qu the North, 
to Louifiana on the South: A very cold Country, though it i 
bleſſed with a Soil tolerably fertile: But it is chiefly furniſhed 
with Bears, Stags, Foxes, Hares, Martins, Conies,: and great 
Store of Fiſh from the Rivers and Sea adjacent, It is chiefly in- 
babited by the French, who have Settlements here, or come 
from France in Europe at proper Seaſons to. trade here, 5 
We ſhall therefore more particularly Treat of thoſe Provinces 
on the South Part of the River Canada, as they are more known, 
and the Engliſh Nation is chiefly RTE in ue with wor 
principal Diviſions, &c. | 
| Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, the laft . we e ſet· 
tled, or rather began to ſettle upon the Continent of North Ame- 
rica, lies between 63 and 70? of Weſt Longitude; and between 
43 and 51 North Latitude. This vaſt: Province, called by the 
French, Acadia, has New England and the Atlantic Ocean to dhe 
South and South-welt, and the River and Gulph of St. Zaurmce 
to the North and North- caſt? It lies between 44 and 500 of 
North Latitude, and, though ig a very favobrable Part of the 
temperate Zone, has a Winter of almoſt inſupportable Length 
and Coldneſs, continuing at leaſt ſeven Months in the Year; to 
this immediately ſyeceeds, without the Intervention f any 
Thing that may be called Spring, a Summer of intenſe Hear, 
though of no long ee and they” are mom in the 
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Glam of a perpetual: Fog even long after the Summer Seaſon 
hag commenced; . In moſt.Þarigche Soil is thin and barren, 
the Cora it produces of a ſhriveled Kind, like Rye, and the 
Graſs intermixed with. a cold ſpungy;Moſs : , However, it is not 
uniformly bad, there are ſome; prettylange Tracts. in Neva So- 
tia. that is equal to any in New England... K „einen 

Unpromiſigg as. this Country, is: it was here the French ſeated 
cbemſelves before hey made any Eſtabliſhment in Canada, and 
have ſince wiſely, judged, from its, Situation with 
Reſpect to other Colonies,: that it would be of great : Uſe to us: 
However, this, Country hath changed Hands often, 
till the. Treaty of Utrecht: eſtabliſhed. our Right bay its Fe 
ſo, but to leave ſore Niſputes!as/to-the Limits. f 

The chief Town we had formerly in this Prctvince was 
Anapolis Reyah, but it never flouriſhed, though it had good Har- 
bour; ſo that it was not here, but on the South eaſt ſide of the 
Peninſula, that the Settlement was eſtabliſhed at the End of the 
laſt War at Haliſax, in Hoooure the denies Tau. to whom it 
m mice en Þ NH 0d 4,246; 

\ Halifax is — A pore? * alſo a eas Har- 
bour; and in 1743, three Thoufand Families, at an immenſe 
Charge to the G venment, were tranſported into this Coun- 
try at once: But this City and Country adjacent has ſuffered 
greatly by the Incurfions of the Iudians, fo that their Agricul- 
ture is diſcouraged, and they cannot venture to extend their 


Cultivations as they-would otherwiſe, do So that great Part of 


their Proviſions. are ſent from New England; and there muſt be 


a great Scarcity of good and wholeſome Food, were it not for 


the great Quantity; of Fiſh that are taken on the Coaſt. This 
has hitherto been the Seat of War, and the Scene of much 
Cruelty ; tis as yet but the Beginning of this Settlement, and 
therefore can only hope the Proſpect of future Succeſs and Ad- 
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”"ThiCounrey yas: diſcovered: by, the Bngih under the Con- 
duct of. the;two-Gebats,; Anno 1407, a0d; afterwards taken Poſ- 
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It comprevends” four' Parts] 40%? Maſacbiuyn;! New amp! 
faire, "ConmeAidiet, Rhode Yd, "and Providence P Winalion It fies 
betwken 4 dd 46 of Lade and d he go Miles i 
Length and 200 in BreidR. f 5:05 5 diiw boximi9) u 2lgtt) 
At this Time; ixtaptiat'incorfiderable Number ef (rude Fu 
vage Inhabitants, a great PAN the/Odulitry WIS URinbitec; 
and Tarps: Pradts Uf [Eid uneuliivated} Wadugtüthe Airy Sh 
and ſorhenvP the Prodddtꝰ paves rent EgeduPigtilent inge 
that it was enable of Beicig under d pletiſant”ahd -profiiabll 
Reſidenth ti a numerbiꝭ People; che Reports thetefbre I 
vaſt Eten natural Feftihty, and agtkeaßfe 9Sitnkttor tor 
Tradey gained Credit, nd itte Per f Wrfferknt Na. 
tions to tranſport themſelves? hither hb MI rde refiderdd 
it u populodb anch flouriſhing Nahoh. ow ²⁷]ᷓ T id 9, 
A great Number of theſe Adventurers hbte Fureßbem Pro. 
teſtants w)? went from ind; agu, ahd ſbme dthet 
Parts, for the mbre free Exe 6f [tha Region” Withoit 
Moleſtation and Perſecutioff!:0/Phey Were ny SF theth Jens! 
minated Puritants, who were perſecuted infh&R&ptis'6f deck 
Mary, Queen Elizabeth, "King Y ahrPtogra King Fane I, 
and likewiſe of King G under the Hefe immediate f 
ſluence of Archbiſhop Luut. Theit ff CMY Was Tetley 
the Dutch, and ſeconded hy the Engl in 1621, and anötktt 
in 1629. Thus à Spirit of Liberty prevalles; afd itt Beth 
Principle of Life and Vigour that enabled tam toebngtter f 
the Diffculties bf: ſa tige Oountry! oyhetr EAA and fe 
Manners proved a Subſtitdtè for «proper Seberdination And 
gular Form of Government >which they foſdme Time wand: 
But it is amazing what Progreſs «they! Have mude, And t Wd 
in a few. Years, ooinparatwely, in“ fertiliing uh uncuftivatel 
Soil, and civilizing many of the wild und feeding! untte Kabi 
Natives. There were many Moti veb thnt gu to Edt 
many ZFaropeanz of different Nation ac ſettle there can We 
riety of Perſons of Skill and Property who made it their Study 
to render it a fWuriſhinglSerdemknt) Hh Means wiſely con- 
certed and purſued at different Times, would too much enlarge 
-our Hiſtory s''We may nevertheleſs ob N hit great ders 
of Perſbns have been invite em k Yellgio ls ent; n is 
5 fromm ths profitable Trade 1 Fuheryß tote NIN Monat 
21 e 4. 
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Gar Url ealitftvared; hed 8 Degree, "to their advan. 
WW, Was 


Grants ſollicited in En gland by ſome 


of this Hens of the Pititatis,” and obtained” * tem; apt 


among ed Pitenteek, we Rid the Lords "Brooke, bey ang 
Sale, the Pelhgms, the Hampdens, and the Pyms, the Names 
which aft fras abpedfed” with To much Eclat upon a greater 
Stage, © Was md that Sir Mitthito Boynton, "Sir William Con, 74. 
ble, ' Sir Aufl, PHiterig, and Oliver Cramwell were actually up- 
bn the Pint Sf embarping def Ned Bild when Archbiſhdp 
Laud, willihg that 10 many Object $ of his Hatred ſhould | 
bur 570 e Nich of his per, Applled for, 100 obtained i 
Grder from Vote to pak Stopito't tHeſe Tritſpbitations. "How- 
ever, He Was not able to füececc ſo far as to hihder New Englaih 
fron Pg Vaſt Relnföltements, as well of the Clergy, wh 
were 6p fed 5 their Linge, br not —— them from 
Nohdh ately, and of Tye of. the Laich ho adhered to their 
Piüintipfꝑs. *b2Auli:b y by 2201 gt”; A ginn * 
The prille r reer of Ne Pnglanit ia diſtin Char- 
ters, A 10 rent Governours” pointed by the King of Great 
Byitdia, 11 9 9 Taws Are IE to be IE caled | by the Brit; 
Patli$HAGHY: Bit, | in getieral,” their Gover nm e much thefam 
as ogy 01 30 gt 7 | Han 378118 TE gs 
eee New Big lia nana 5 Boy had "pop 
Set] ehbtits very. Nas Ng che dea Shqre; 505 Slips fre 
theſb we e Hanes in the Pibhines of Main 75 and, New Hang hig; 
aeg WR thay too In Account of KO as Difference in, re- 
Iigious? Skichehts“ 42 2 Tre Patentes, o ave 08 
pine pelt fette upo tte bier Connecficut, 4 "an nd eſtabliſhed ; A 
© |. pe) pate 2 bee, t there: Bat for a conſiderab 
Time, nE "had hardly any that Eg 
the e Af Ebbe 
tion by the Court, 5 je. 11 A te 55 empowere 
them 5 ab _ #20 Otders as leaſed, Provid- 
* kgs e not inconfi i "with 5 2 Fre land, [aPoint 
| very *ealy bs e fet ed, i they. 4406 Of 2p the ne 
Colonics as ECTS effohs G A contratted Way of Ming 


ing, and violent Enthuſiaſts: They imitated the Jews | in their 


Polity, and adopted the judicial _ of the Moſaic L 
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' Proceſs of Time theſe Perſons moyed more ſouthward, and 
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\ cumftances of that Country ; for which Reaſon their fiſt-Form 
of Government was temporary, and Lime and Experience have 
produced many proper Regulations: But as, to the,origgnal Na- 

ves, they are divided into aa Fele jo areſubjeſ to. 0 


achems and Sagamores, 1 þ "act A 8 , 
As to Religion, it was, as we (= aid, the 9. an: A 
in, England, this gan hardly be {aid to be a formed, £ _ 


Ea of their  Eraigration,... ſince ſeveral, who, had, received 


b A+\ 


e opal Ordination,, were reckoned to belong to it; * as ſoon 
they found 8 at Liberty, in America, they f ell into a 
ay. very different, from the Independent Mode Lhey had 
yneds convened, herein the principal Magiſt trates attended; 13 
— though they. ſerved to digeſt, Matters and concJude upon 
ome Articles of. general Utility, they durſt not exe iſe. any 
Iranch of Feen Juriſdiction, had, ng Power of, 155 


thoſe whoſe es and Practices they diſliked. F rom ſuch a 
Form as this, one would imagine great .religh hs Igedom 
would be the. Conſequence: But this King, of þ eedom they 
had no Idea of. A Toleration was ſo odious 8 the greater 
Part, that one "of the firſt Perſecutions in this untry was 
againſt a few who held the Magiſtrate had no Right to uſe com- 
lfory Methods in Matters of Reli ion. This may ſuffice, in 
Rdlation to the | governing ee ic or Fanatic Principles of 


the Inhabitants, only . obſerving,” chat, AS Bodies of Chriſtians 


fell into unpopular. Opinions and, were more, or leſs perſeeuted 
and harrafſed in thoſe Provinces in which they reſided, . in 


built a Town they called Providence : This has ſinçe made the 
fourth and ſmalleſt, but not the worſt inhabited of. he Nu 
"England Governments, . called Rhode And, from an 
that Name which forms a Part of it.* Re RNS 


The Arts and Sciences, principally encoura 


og are thoſe it im- 
mediately relating to Trade and Na vigation, We need fay. no- 


thing more with Reſpect to their. 9— — Diſpe polition,, and 
Character, as Fey, are principally of Engliſh Earn, 2 tel) 
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the Evo Sertlements, Vol. II. p. 150. 
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The Air of ehis Country i not ſo temperate as it is in Oli 
England; the Winters are far more ſevere and laſt longer, the 
Ground covered with Snow, and the Froſt, continuing for ſe- 


veral Months, renders the Summers more ſhort than ours; but 


they are, for the Time, much hotter. However, we do not 
find but the Climate is healthy, at leaſt as much as any of our 
American" Plantations; And Hiſtorians likewiſe relate, 
that both the Heat and Cold are now far more moderate, and the 
Conſtitution. of the Air in all Reſpects far better than our People 


| found'it af their firſt Settlement: The clearing away the vaſt 


Woods, and the Cultiyation of the Ground, has leſſened the 
noxious Vapours which were wont to be prejudicial to the Health 
of the Inhabitants : The Temper of the Sky is generally ſe- 
rene, two Months of their Summer they have ſcarce a' Cloud 
appears; but their Rains; won the __ is,” 'are ng _ 
ſoon over. 

The Sol of New Enjlendis n but beſt as you er 
the Southward: It abounds in excellent Meadows in the low 
Grounds, and very good Patture almoſt every where: But this 
Country is not very favourable to any of the European Kinds of 
Grain; the Wheat is ſubject to be Blaſted, the Barley is an 
hungry Grain, and their Oats lean and chaffy :” But the Indian 
Corn, which makes the general Food of the loweſt Sort, fou 
riſhes here. This, as it is a Species of Grain not ſo univer- 
ſally known in England, and as it is that of all others which my 
the greateſt Increaſe, we ſhall give a ſhort Deſcription of it. 

This Indian Corn, which the native Americans call the Weachin; 
is known in ſome of the South Parts of America by the Name of 
Maize» The Ear is about a Span in Length, conſiſting of eight 
Rows of the Corn, or morey according to the Goodneſs of the 


Stound, with about 30 Grains in each Row; on the Top of 


the Grain hangs a Sort of Flower, not- unlike a Taſſel" of Silk; 
of varioꝝs Colours, whit, blue, greeniſh, black, ſpeckled, 
and ſtriped, which gives this Corn, as it grows, a very beauti- 
ful Appearance: The Grain is of all the Colours which prevail 


in the Flower, but moſt frequently yellow” and white. The 


btalks grow Six oc eight Feet, * of a conſiderable Thick- 
N * 
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of their low pen Land will produce about a Ton, but the Land 


| equal in Value to their Imports. 


Mr. Jeſchn: 1. A Fruit called the Butter-Nut, ſo called from 


neſs. They are leſs high in New England, and other northern 
Countries, than they are in Virgmiz and thoſe which lie more 


to the Southward: They are jointed . like a Cane, and at each of 
theſe Joints ſhoot out a Number of Leaves, like Flags, that 
make very good Fodder for the Cattle. The Stalk is full of a 
Juice of which a Syrup, as ſweet as Sugars, is made, 
This Grain is generally ſowed in little Squargy, and requires 
a very attentive Cultivation. The Ground in which it flouriſhes 
moſt is light and ſandy, with a ſmall intermixture of Loam: 
About a Peck of Seed is ſufficient for an Acre, which, at.aMe- 
dium, produces about 25 Buſhels. The New England People 
not only make Bread of this Grain, but they malt, and brew it 
into a Beer which is not amiſs; but the greateſt Part of their 
Beer is made of Molaſſes, hopped, with, the Addition lome- 
times of the Tops of Spruce Fir, infufed, q -: sidn v4 
They raiſe in New England, beſides this and othiee Species of 


Grain, a large Quantity of Flax; and they have made Aſſays 
upon Hemp, in which they have ſomewhat ſucceeded : An Acre 


. 


is pretty ſoon exhauſted; and this Plant requires a Climate more 
uniformly warm than New England. wala * 
The horned Cattle are very numergus in New England, ac 
ſome of them very large: Oxen have been killed there of 
18 Cwt. Hogs are likewiſe numerous, and ſome large and good 
in Kind. They have a ſmall Breed of Horſes which are very 
bardy and ſtrong, they pace naturally, tho in no very graceful 
or eaſy Manner, but with much Swiftneſs and long Continuance. 
Their Sheep too are good in Kind, and their Waol of a pro- 
per Staple for Manufacture: So that they bave Cloth of their 
own Manufacture, near as good as our fine Drabs, i 
Beſides thoſe principal Productions of New Bult, they 
have very good Maſts ſor Shipping, Deal Timber, Tar of 
Courſe, Iron in good Plenty; Vatiety of Skins ſor various 
Uſes, Beavers, Mouſe Skins, Foxes; and /a.: Variety of other 
Articles, beſides Fiſn; fo. that their * ee to 0 


Nor muſt, we omit to mention ſame Curioities ande in 
this Country, of which. a particular Hiſtory has been given by 


the. 


— 
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'the Nature of its Kernel, which "yields a Kind of ſweet Oil 
that hath the Taſte of Butter. In Baker's Cave, about 50 
Leagues Eaſt of Boſton, is found the Scarlet Muſcle, whoſe pur- 
ple Vein, being pricked with a Needle, yields a Juice of a pure 
purple Colour, which gives ſo deep a Dye, that no Water will 
waſh it out: And upon the Coaſt of New England is ſometimes 
taken that remarkable Fiſh called the Alon Fi/b, becauſe he 

| hath a Hood reſembling what is called the Friar's Cowl. In di- 
verſe Parts of the Coaſt is taken the Star Fiſh, a rare Kind of 
which, taken in the Bay of Maſſachuſet, is to be ſeen at Greſham 
College, and deſcribed in the Phileſophical Trunſactions, Ne. 53. 
Among many rare Birds here are the Tyeculus, and that called 
the Humming-bird: This is obſerved to be the leaſt of all Birds, 
yet of remarkable Sagacity in building its Neſts and ſecuring its 
Young: The Egg i is no o bigger thin a large ow! 8 
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of Nw Tonx, New JExs EY, and Pe NSY LVANTA. 


Theſe Countries were ceded to the Engliſh by the Tenn of 
Breda, about the Year 1667, and were then denominated che 
New Netherlands; but they were not long in our N be- 
fore they were divided into diſtinct Provinces. 

The North-eaft Part, which joined New England, was called 
New Yorsx, in Compliment to the Duke of York, who had, 
at firſt, the Grant of the whole Territory. This Province runs 

up to che Northward, on both Sides of the River Hudſon, ſor 
about 200 Miles, into the Country of the Five Nations, or 
Iroquois; but it is not in any Part above 40 or 50 Miles wide. 
It comprehends within its Limits, Long Hand, which lies to the 

South of Connecticut, and is an Iſland inferior to no Part of Ame- 
rica for excellent Ground for the Paſturage of Horſes, Oxen, 

and Sheep; or the plentiful Produce of every Sort of Grain. 

The Part of Nova Belgia, which lay along the Ocean between 
that and the River Delawar, from the Southern Part of New 
York quite down to Maryland, was granted to George Carteret and 
others, and called New IERSEY. This Province is bounded 

upon the Weſt by the River Delawar, which divides it from 
Penſylvania : It is in Length about 1501 Miles, or r 1 8 
and about 50 in Breadtiun. 

Vol. II. * | PenSYLYANING 
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PENSYLVANIA, which lies between New York, New Ferſsy, 
and Maryland, and only communicates with the Sea by the 
Mouth of the River Delawar, is in Length about 250 Miles, 
and in Breadth 200. This Territory was granted to the famous 
Mr. William Pen in the Year 1680. 

The Climate and Soil in the three Provinces of New York, 
New Ferſey, and Penſylvania, admits of no, very remarkable 
Difference in all theſe, and indeed in all -our North American 
Colonies : ' The Land near the Sea is in general low, flat, and 
marſhy: At a conſiderable Diſtance from the Sea, it riſes into 
little Hills, and then into great Ridges of Mountains, which 
hold their Courſe for the moſt Part North-eaſt and South-welt, 
The Soil throughout theſe three Provinces is in general extremely 
fruitful, abounding not only in its native Grain, the Indian 
Corn, but in all ſuch as have been naturalized there from Eu- 
robe; Wheat in ſuch Abundance, and of fo excellent a Qua- 
. lity, that few Parts of the World, for the Part that is. cultivated, 
exceed it in the one or the other of theſe Particulars: Nor in 
Barley, Oats, Rye, Buck-wheat, and every Sort of Grain 
which we have here: They have a great Number of horned 
Cattle, Horſes, Sheep, and Hogs; all our European Poultry 
re abound there. Game of all Kinds is wondrous: Plen- 

Deer of ſeveral Species, Hares of a Kind peculiar to Ame- 
= but inferior in Reliſh to ours: Wild Turkies of a vaſt Size, 
and equal Goodneſs: A beautiful Species of Pheaſants, only) 
found in this Country: Every Species of Herbs, or Roots, that 
we force in our Gardens, grow here with great Eaſe; and 
every Kind of Fruits, eſpecially Peaches and Melons, in far 
greater Perfection. 

Their Foreſts abound in 3 Timber, the Oak, the 
Aſh, the Beech, the Cheſnut, the Cedar, the Walnut, the 
_ Cypreſs, the Prickory, the Saſſafras, and the Pine. In all 
Parts of our Plantations, comprehending New. Yor# to the 
Northward, quite to the ſouthern Extremity, the Woods abound 
with wild Vines; but they have not rendered this Produce of 
much Uſe, as to Wine; whether it be owing to ſome. Fault 
in the Grape, or what other Cauſe, is uncertain. They like- 
wile raiſe in all their Provinces, but eſpecially. in Penfylvama, | 
great n of Flax and Hemp. They have ſome mineral 

and 
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and foſſil Subſtances, but not in great Plenty. In New York 


they have Plenty of Copper, and in New Ferſey a very rich Cop- 
per Mine has been opened, and more Products of this Kind 
will probably be diſcovered. America is remarkably well 


watered : In New England many convenient Rivers both for 


the Purpoſes of manufacturing ſome Kind of Goods, and eaſy 
Carriage of them to a conſiderable Diſtance 3 and the cutting 
down Timber in many Parts, have diſcovered large Reſources, 
from whence numerous Streams have iſſued, and have alſo con- 
tributed to the Salubrity of the Air. - 


As the Climate and Soil of theſe Provinces' vary but little, 


the Articles of their Traffic are much the ſame, which are 
Wheat, Flour, Barley, Oats, Indian Corn, Peas, Beef, Pork, 
Cheeſe, Butter, Cyder, Beer, Flax, Hemp, and Hemp ſeed, 
Linſeed Oil, Furs, and Deer-Skins, Slaves and Iron. And all 
thoſe Colonies have- a Share in the Logwood Trade, and that 
which is carried on with the Spanih and French Plantations, 

The Province of New York has two Cities, the Capital, New 
York, is moſt commodiouſly fituated, for Trade, upon an ex- 
cellent Harbour in an Ifland called Manahatton, about 14 Miles 
long, though not above two broad. This Iſland lies juſt in the 
Mouth of the River Hud, which diſcharges itſelf here after 


a long Courſe, this being one of the nobleſt Rivers in America; 


it is navigable upwards of 200 Miles, the Tide flows 1 50. 
Tbis City is commodiouſly built of Brick in the Dutch Taſte, 
the Streets not regular but well paved: The Town has a flou- 
riſhing Trade, the Merchants are wealthy, and the People in 
general comfortably provided for, and with a moderate Labour, 
Their Churches, and other public Edifices, are rather large and 
convenient than ornamental. The Inhabitants are Gai to be 
between Bo and 100,000. 8 

ALBANY, upon the River Hudſon, about 150 Miles from 
New York, is noted not only for its Trade, as they take off a 
great deal of our coarſe woollen Goods, both for Men and Wo- 
men, Articles uſed in Huſbandry, Handicrafts, &:c. but for 
Treaties and other Tranſactions between us and the Iroquois In- 


dians. ' This Nation, or rather a Combination of five Nations, 
united by an ancient and inviolable League among themſelves, 


have been the mon formidable, the oldeſt, the molt ſteady, and 
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„ the moſt faithful advantageous Ally the Engh/ſb ever found 
A e the Indians. 
Penhlvania is inhabited by upwards of 250,000 People, half 
of whom are Germans, Swedes, or Dutch. Here you fee the 
Quakers, Churchmen, Calvaniſts, Lutherans, Catholics, Me- 
thodiſts, Meniſts, Moravians, Independents, Anabaptiſts, and 
Dimplers, a Sort of German Set. The Diverſity of People, 
Religions, Nations, and Languages here is prodigious z and 
the Harmony in which they live together no leſs edifying : For 
> . tho' every Man who wiſhes well to Religion is ſorry ta ſee the 
13 * Diverſity which prevails, and would by all humane and prudent 
'H Methods, endeavour the more general Preyalence of Truth and 
Uniformity of Sentiment, yet, where that Union cannot be ef. 
fected, it is a beautiful Proſpect to ſee Men take and give an 
equal Liberty; to ſee them live, if not as belonging t to the ſame 
Church, yet to the ſame great Community. 
There are a Variety of Towns in the Province of Penſituania 
exceeding the Capitals of ſome Provinces ; but, of all others, 
the City of Philadelphia deſerves a Deſcription. This City 
ſtands upon a Tongue of Land immediately at the Confluence 
of two fine Rivers, the Delawar and the Schulkil : It is diſpoſed 
in the Form of an Oblong, deſigned to extend two Miles from 
River to River, and intended to compoſe eight parallel Streets, 
and theſe to be interſected by ſixteen others, with proper Spaces 
for public Buildings, Churches, and Market-places : In the 
Center is a Square of. ten Acres, round which moſt of the pub- 
lic Buildings are diſpoſed. The Kays are ſpacious, the Ware- 
houſes are large, numerous, and the Docks for Ship-building 
_ every, Way well adapted to their Purpoſes : A great Number of 
Ships have been built here, Twenty have been upon the Stocks 
at a Time; for the Merchants are very numerous, and no Won- 
der if we conſider the great Trade which it carries on within 
themſelves and with the Dutch Colonies in America, with 
the Azores, the Canaries, and Madeira Iſlands, with Great Bri- 
| tain and Ireland, with Spain, Portugal, and Holland, and the 
great Profits which are made in many Branches of this Com- 
merce; and a good Part of which is carried on by the Rivers 
Delawar and Schulkil, the former of which is navigable for more 
than 2 200 Miles above Philadelphia, and, it is ſaid, the Dutch 
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employ g or oO Waggons for bringing the Product of their 


Farms to this Market, and in the Year 1749, 303 Veſſels en- 


tered inwards at this Port, and 291 cleared outwards, 
Of MarvyLAND. 


This Country was diſcovered by the Engliſh, under the Con- 


duct of the two Cabots, in 1497, 'is-fituate at the North End of 


Cheſapeak Bay, which divides it into two Parts, called the eaſtern 
and weſtern Shores; it is bounded on the North by Penhlvania, 
on the Eaſt by another Part of Penſyluania and the Sea, on the 
South by Virginia, and on the Welt by the Aligany Mountains: 
It is 140 Miles in Length, and about the ſame in Width. When 


the Engliſb firſt ſettled here, it was prodigiouſly over. grown with 


Wood, that they could find little Land to cultivate, - or build 
upon, till they had grubed the Trees; but they ſoon found the 
Fertility of the Soil was a ſufficient Compenſation for their 
Trouble. 

Maryland, like Virginia, has no conſiderable Town, and, for 
this Reaſon, the greateſt Number of their Merchants and Tra- 
ders reſide near the navigable Rivers and Creeks : ——— Anapo- 
lis i is, indeed, the Capital, and the Seat of Government: It is a 
ſmall, but beautifully ſituated Town upon the River Severn. 

Here is the Reſidence of the Governor, and the Cuſtom-houſe, 
and a few other public Buildings. 
Iſland are ſo much the ſame with thoſe of Virginia, that we may 
refer the Reader to the Account of that Colony ; the principal 
is Tobacco, of which they export about 40,000 Hogſheads annu- 
ally, And the People of Maryland have the ſame eſtabliſhed 
Religion with thoſe in Virginia, viz. that of the Church of 
England. 


Of VIRGINIA. * 


This Country was firſt diſcovered oy Sebaſtian Cabot, A. D. ? 


1497, but afterwards more perfectly by Sir Walter Raleigh, 


A. D. 1584, when he took Poſſeſſion thereof in Queen Elxa- 

beths Name. The Dimenſions of this Province have greatly 

varied ſince it had that Denomination; The Limits are at pre- 
ſent 
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ſent circumſcribed by the River Patetumacł on the North, the 
Bay of Cheſapeat upon the Eaſt, and Carolina upon the South. 
To the Weſtward, the Grants extend it to the South Sea; but 
their planting goes no farther than the great Aligany Mountains, | 
which Boundaries leave this Province in Length 240, and in 
Breadth about 200 Miles, lying between 55 and 40* of North 
Latitude. 

The lIxHABITAN TS of Virginia conſiſt of Nhite and Black: 
Of the former, it is computed there are about 60 or 70,000, and 
they are growing every Day more numerous, from the Migra- 
tion of the [r1/þ and great Number of French Refugees: But the 
Number of Black is greater, the Negroe Slaves are computed at 
100,000, 3 or 4000 are annually imported, and the Negroes 
thrive here better than in the Veſi-Indies, as they have more 
moderate Labour, better Food, and a more healthful Climate. 
— The Inhabitants are a cheerful, hoſpitable, and many of them 
genteel People.— Their Religion is the ſame as the eſtabliſhed Reli- 
gion in England; nor, till lately, they did not tolerate Diſſen- 
ters, but now they have Liberty of Conſcience ; and there are 
Preſbyterians, Baptiſts, and Quakers, who have Meeting- 
houſes as in England. — Their Government, except ſome 
peculiar Laws, is modelled by the Engliſʒ Conſtitution, 

It is obſerveable, that in ſailing to Virginia, or Maryland, 
which are contiguous, you paſs a Streight between two Points 
of Land called the Capes of Virginia, which opens a Paſlage into 
the Bay of Cheſapeat, one of the largeſt and ſafeſt perhaps in 
the World ; for it enters the Country near 300 Miles from the 
South to the North, having the eaſtern Side of Maryland and a 
; ſmall Portion of Virginia on the ſame Peninſula to cover it from 
the Atlantic Ocean. This Bay is about 18 Miles broad, and 
7 where it is narroweſt, and throughout the whole Extent a 
oreat Number of Rivers, many of them navigable, viz. James 
River, York River, the Rappahannock, and the Potowmack, be- 
fides thoſe of Maryland from the Side of Virginia. | 

The Climate and Soil of this Country, it is ſaid, have been 
commended beyond the Truth in former Times, perhaps. for 
political Reaſons. It is certain, the Heats in Summer are ex- 
ceſſive great, but not without the Allay of reſreing Sea- 


' breezes. 
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breezes. The Weather is changeable, and the Changes ſudden 


and violent: Their Winter Froſts come on with ſcarce any 
Warning. After a warm Day, towards the ſetting in of Win- 
ter, ſo intenſe a Cold often ſucceeds as to freeze over one of 
their broadeſt and deepeſt Rivers in one Night : But thoſe Froſts, 
as well as Rains, are not of long Continuance. They have 
frequent Storms of Thunder and Lightning, but it very rarely 
does any Miſchief: In general, the Sky is clear, and the Air 
thin, pure, and penetrating. 


The Soil in the low Grounds of Vginia is a ; dark, fat Mould, | 


which, for many Years, without any Manure, yields-plenti- 
fully of whatever is put into it. The Soil, as you leave the 
Rivers, becomes light and ſandy, and is ſoon exhauſted ; but 
it is of a warm fertilizing Nature, and produces good Gs 
or Tobacco. There is, indeed, no better Wheat than what 
is produced in this Province and Maryland; but the Culture of 
Tobacco chiefly engroſſes their Attention, ſo that they ſcarcely _ 
cultivate Wheat enough for their own Uſe. 

As Topacco is the great Staple Commodity of this Coun- 
try, as well as Maryland, a further Account of it may be ac- 
ceptable to our Readers, This Plant is Aboriginal in America, 
and of very ancient Uſe, though neither ſo generally cultivated 
nor ſo well manufactured as it has been fince the coming of the 
Europeans, The Seeds of Tobacco are firſt ſown in Beds, from 
whence they are tranſplanted, the firſt rainy Weather, into 
Ground diſpoſed into little Hillocks, like a Hop Garden: In a 
Month's Time from their tranſplanting they become about a 
Foot high, they then top them and prune off the lower Leaves 
and with great Attention clean them from Weeds and Worms 
twice a Week: In about fix Weeks after they attain to their 
full Growth, when the Plant is as tall as an ordinary ſized Man, 
the Stalk ſtrait, hairy and clammy, the Leaves of a faded yellowiſh 


green, and turning a little Brown, and the lower Part of the 


Plant of a pretty large Size, they judge it fit for cutting, which 
they do in Parts or Parcels as they perceive them ripe : They 
keep them upon the Ground, and let them lie one Night; then 
they carry them to the Tobacco houſe, built to admit of as 


much Air as is conſiſtent with keeping out rain, where they are 


hung ſeparately for five or fix Weeks to dry; ; then they take 
them 
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them down and lay them in Heaps, and cover them to ſweat for 
a Week or two: then the Servants ſtrip and fort them, the Toy 
Leaves being the beſt, and the lower the worſt ; then they put 
them up into Hogſheads, or form them into Rolls. Wet Seaſons 
are carefully laid hold on for all this Work, elſe the Tobacco 
will not be ſufficiently 'pliable. In Trade, they dif- 
tinguiſh two Sorts, the firſt is called Aranotoe, from Maryland 
and the northern Parts of Virginia: But this is ſtrong and hot in 
the Mouth; but it ſells well in the Markets of Holland, Germa- 
ny, and the North. The other Sort is called Sweet Stented, 
the beſt of which is from Fames's, or York Rivers, in the ſouth- 
ern Parts of Virginia. There is no Commodity produces {6 
large a Revenue as this, and yet appears but an inconſiderable 
Burthen upon the People of England: The Weight, in Reality, 
falls upon the Planter, who is kept down by the Lowneſs of the 
original Price: As we have two Provinces who depend princi- 
pally on the ſame Commodity, it would be difficult to take any 
Meaſures to advance the Price. The Revenue draws near 
zoo, oool. à Year by this Article, and the exported Tobacco, 
the far greater Part of the Profits of which come to the Engliþ 
Merchant, brings almoſt as great a Sum annually into the King- 
dom, to ſay nothing of the great Advantage we derive from 
being ſupplied frem our own Colonies with that, for which the 
reſt of Europe pays ready Money, beſides the Employment of 
20o large Veſſels, and a proportionable Number which are oc- 
cupied in this Trade. From us the Virginians take every Ar- 
ticle for Convenience or Ornament, which they uſe ; their own 
Manufacture is ſcarcely to be mentioned. The two Colonies 
export about 80,000 Hogſheads of Tobacco of about 8 wt. 
each: They likewiſe trade largely with the J2/-Indies in Lum- 
ber, Pitch, Tarr, ſome Corn, and other Proviſions. They 
ſend home Flax, Hemp, Iron, Staves, and Walnut and Cedar 
Plank. And their Foreſts abound with Timber, while the 
Plains are covered almoſt all the Year with a prodigious Num- 
dry of Flowers and flowering $hrubs, of Colours ſo rich, and 
a Scent ſo fragrant, that the Name of Florida was originally 
a to this Country. Here are likewiſe ſeveral medicinal 
Herbs and Roots, particularly the Snake- Root, wa of = 
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"Horned Cattle and Hogs wie nilfeiptied reich i in this Counz” 
for at their firſt Settlement they were very ſcarce :. The 

Animals moſt natural to the- Country are Deer, of which there. 
are great Numbers, a Sort of Panther or Tiger, Bears, Wolves, 
Foxes, Racoons, Squirrels, Wild Cats, ald one uncommon ' ; 
Animal called the Opeſſum This Creature i is about the Size of * 9 
a Cat, and, beſides the Belly which it has in common with all 9 
others, has a falſe one beneath it, with a pretty large Aperture | 99 8 
at the End towards the hind Legs; 3 Within this Bag, or Belly, 
on the uſual Parts of the common Belly, are a Number of * 
Teats, upon theſe, when the Female conceives, the Voung 8 
are formed, and there they hang like Fruit upon the Stalk boar , 272 
they grow in Bulk and Weight to their appointed Size: Then Wee. 
they drop off, and are received into the falſe Belly, from which ow 
they go out at Pleaſure, and in which they take Refuge when 
any Danger threatens. 8 

They have all Sorts of tame and wild Fowl in equal Perfec- 
tion with us, and ſome which we have not: A vaſt Number of 
Birds of various Kinds, valuable for their Beauty « of weir Note. | 
ne white Owl of Virginia is far larger than the Species, | . 2 
that we have, and is all over of a bright ſilver coloured Pl umage, 21 
except one black Spot upon its Breaſt : _— The Nightigake, > 
a moſt beautiful one, whoſe Feathers are crimſon and blue: Pod bf ; 
—— — The Mocking- bird, thought to excel all others in his: | 
own Note; and he imitates the Notes of others ſurprizingly 
The Rock-bird, very ſociable, and his Society agree=" 
able from the Sweetneſs of his Muſic : The Humming- 
bird, the ſmalleſt and moſt beautiful of all the winged Creation, | | 
all arrayed in Scarlet, Green, and Gold: This Bird is ſaid to , 
live by licking the Dews that adheres to the Flowers, and tis q 
of too delicate'a Nature to be brought alive to England. $48 

The Sea Coaſt and Rivers of Yi irginia abound not only in ſe- 
veral Species of Fiſh known in Europe, but in moſt of the Kinds. # 
which are common in America, vix. Whale and Dog Fiſh, Her- 
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* Shell F iſh, moſt of * Kinds common in England. 


' Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Albemark, the 
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notwithſtanding, a good Fiſh to eat, taking out, the Stings — 
the Skip Jack, ſo called from ſkipping out of the Water; 


the Tobacco Pipe Fiſh, —— the Toad Fiſh, and the Rock kg: 


In their Rivers they have the Old Wife, the Sheep's Head, an 


excellent Kind of Trouts, Green Fi, Sturgeont j in great Plenty, 
Plaiſe, Flounders, Whitings, Carps, P hes, Mallets, Por eh, and, 


Of 944611 K 


This Country was Giſcoyered about the ſame Time as Vir 


ginia, the latter End of the Sixteenth Century; but it was not 
until about the Year 1663, in the Reign of Charles II. that the 
Engliſh concluded upon a formal Settlement. In this Year, the 


Lord Craven, Lord Berkley, Lord Aſhley afterwards Earl of 
Shafteſbury, Sir George Carteret, Sir William Berkley, and Sir 
George Colleton, obtained a Charter for that Purpoſe, granting 


the Property and Juriſdiction of that Country, from the 33ſt 
Degree of North Latitude to the 36th ; and, being inveſted. 


with full Power to ſettle and govern the Country, they had the 


Model of its Conſtitution framed, and a Body of fundamental 
Laws compiled by the famous Philoſopher Mr. Locke. On this 
Plan, the Lords Proprietors themſelves ſtood in the Place of the 


King, and gave their Aſſent or Diſſent to all Laws thought 
proper, appointed Officers, Fc. They began their firſt Settle- 


ment toward the Soutbward of their Diſtrict, between two nas. 


vigable Rivers called Alley and Cooper, and there laid the Foun- 
dation of 


_ CnarLEs Town, the Capital of the 8 fo calledin 
| Honour to King Charles. And one of the firſt Reſolutions. 
taken was, the encouraging Refugees to ſettle there, and, for: 
that Purpoſe, the granting an unlimited Toleration to People 
| of all religious Perſuaſions. This induced a great Number of 
Diſſenters, over whom the then Government held a more ſevere, 
Hand than was conliſtent with Juſtice or Policy, to tranſport. 
themſelves, with their Fortunes and Families, to Curling, 


They became ſoon as numerous as the Churchmen, and though 
they diſplayed none of Fat frantic Bigotry which. Wee the 
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New England Refugees, they could not preſerve therhſelves 


from the Jealouſies of the Church of England. And this pro- 


duced ſuch Diſputes and Diſſentions in the Colony, that, „ 


ſeveral Years, proved fo highly prejudicial to the Colony in 
general; that jt was found neceſſary to put it under the imme- 
diate Care and Inſpection of the Crown. And the Lords Pro- 
prietors accepted/a Recompence of 24600). for their Property 
and Juriſdiction; except the Earl of Granville, who kept his 
Eighth Part of the Property, which comprehends near half of 
North Carolina; of that Part which botders upon Virginia. This 
was in the Year 1728, ſince which it has greatly flouriſhed. 
Theſe two Provinces; North and South Caralina, lying be- 
tween 31 and 365 of Latitude, are upwards of 400 Miles in 
Length, and in Breadth, to the Indian Nations, near 300; 
The Inhabitants of this Country may be eaſily judged of from 
what has been already related. 
The Climate and di! in theſe Countries do not cotfiderably 
differ from thoſe of Virginia; but where they differ, it is muck 
to the Advantage of Carolina, (which, on the whole, may be 
cotifidered one of the fineft Climates in the World:) The 
Heat in Simmer is very little. greater than in Virginia, but the 
Winters are milder and ſhorter : The Air is commonly ſerene 
and healthy; yet, like other Parts of America in general, the 


Changes in the Weather are quick, and thoſe fo ſharp as to 


tequire more Care and Caution in Dreſs and Diet than is ne- 
cellaty in Europe. Thunder and Lightening is frequent, and 
it is the only one of our Colonies upon the Continent which is ſub⸗ 


je& to Hurricanes; but they are very rare, and not fo violent as 


thofe in the V Inuit. March, April, May, and June are ge- 
nerally temperate and extremely pleaſant ; but in 7uh and Auguft 
the Heat is intenſe. In Winter, though they are tharp when 
the North-weſt Wind prevails, _ yet they are ſeldom ſevere 


enough to freeze any conſiderable Water; and there is a Va- 


riety of tender Plants, which cannot bear the Colds in Vi ginia, 
that thrive here: They have Oranges in great Plenty and great 


Perfection, near Charles Town: Olives are likewiſe produced 


hete, and almoſt every Kind of Plant of exceeding quick Growth; 
Abundance of Flowers and flowery Shrubs are common, as 
well wild as raiſed in Gardens, which have raiſed the Curioſity ' 
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of many: Aud Mr. Cateſby, in his Natural n has made 


| the ſame Kinds of Woog as /irginia :—— And there is ſcarce 


- When it lies low, and after flooding, it anſwers. very well for Rice. 


_ fine Drawings of ſome of them. 
The whole Country is in a Manner a kde and cond of 


any Part but what is productive of Iudian Corn, or Peaſe ; and 


| But, what is beſt of all for this Province, the worſt 
Kind of its Land is favourable to a Species of the moſt valuable 
of all its Products, viz, Indigo: And from their Woods, 
the Pine eſpecially, are produced Turpentine, Tar, and Pitch, 
which make the third great Article of their Traffic. 
Nice antiently formed, by itſelf, the Staple of this Province, 
and this wholeſome Grain ſtill. makes a great Part of the 
Food of all Ranks of People in the ſouthern Parts of the World; 
and though ſome Private Laws, for a Time, reſtrained or ra- 
ther diſcouraged the Propagation of this, it is now promoted 
and encouraged, ſo that it is computed they ſell no leſs than 
150,0001, worth in a Year., . 
Indigo is another conſulerable Produce * ManufaQure 
of Carolina: It is a dye made from a Plant of that Name, 
which probab! y was ſo called from India, where it was at firſt 
cultivated, and from whence we had, for a. conſiderable Time, 
the whole of what we conſumed in Europe, This Plant is very 
like the, Fern, when grown; and, when young, hardly diſtin- 
guiſhable from Lucern-grefs: Its Leaves in general ate penna- 
ted, and terminated by a ſingle Lobe: The Flowers conſiſt of 
fiye Leay es,, and are of the Papilionaceous Kind, the uppermoſt 
Petal being larger and rounder than the reſt, and lightly furrow- | 
ed on the 5-3 ; the lower ones are ſhort and end in a Point; In 
the, Middle of the Flower is ſituated the Sule, which afterwards 
becomes a Pod containing the Seeds, 
They. cultivate three Sorts of Indigo in 93 which da: 
mand the ſame Variety of, Soils, The Firſt is the French or 
Hiſpaniola Indigo, which, ſtriking a long tap Root, will only 
fouriſh in a deep rich Soil, and therefore, though an excellent 
Sort, is not much cultivated in the Maritime Parts. 
Te Second Sort, which is the falſe Guatemala, or true Ba- 
bama, bears the Winter better, is a more tall and vigordus 
Plant, is raiſed i in greater Quancities i in 8 Room, is produced | 
from 
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from much worſe Soil _ therefore. more tees a 


inferior in the Quality of its Dye. 
The third Sort is the Mili Indigo, which is ian ee Ng 


This, as it is a Native of the Country, anſwers the Purpoſes of 
the Planter beſt of all, with Regard to the Hardineſs of the 


Plant, the Eaſineſs of the Culture, and the Quantity of the Pro- 
duce. 


The Time . planting the Indigo is generally after the "ry 


Rains ſucceeding the Vernal Equinox: The Seed is ſowed in 
{mall ſtrait Trenches, about 18 or 20 Inches aſunder, and when 
it is at its Height, which is about.18 Inches, is commonly 
fit for cutting about Fuly, Towards the End of Auguft a ſecond 
Cutting is obtained, and, if they have a mild Autumn, there 
is a third Cutting at Michaehnas, The Indigo Land muſt be 
weeded every Day, and the Plants cleanſed from the Worms; 
or elſe it will never come to Maturity. An Acre of Land, pro- 
perly managed, produces at a Medium 50  _ 

The Apparatus for making Indigo is pretty conſiderable, tho? 


not very expenſive, requiring, beſides a Pump, only Vats and 


Tubs for ſteeping, ſweating, and draining the Salts and other 
Particles for the making it into Indigo: But the Proceſs is too 
tedious to relate in this Place. f 

In all Parts of Caralina, but eſpecially in North Carolina, they 
make great Quantities of Turpentine, Tar, and Pitch: They 
are all the Produce of the Pine. The Turpentine is drawn ſim- 
ply from Incifions made in the Tree, and the making Tar and 
Pitch has been heretofore deſcribgd. | S 

Their Animals are generally the ſame as thoſe mentioned in 
Maxics the common Species produced in Europe; but many 


Sorts, ſuch as Sheep, Hogs, and Horſes, run wild in their 


Foreſts ; Deer are remarkably Ta. as aue moſt * of 
Poultry, | 


Georgia, 3 of our plantations in North America, is 
bounded on the North by Carolina, from which it is ſeparared 


by the River Sauanab; on the Eaſt by the Ocean; on the 


South by St. Fobr's River, which divides it from Sani h I lorida 
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on the South and Weſtz on the Weſt is Louifiana (now ceded 
to the Engliſh.) There is a Range of Hands all along the 
Coaſt, which defend it from the Fury of the Ocean; and the 
Sea Coaſt is remarkable for Sand Banks upwards of 70 Miles 
from the Coaſt, whereon the Water ſhoals lie gradually til 
within five or fix Miles, and then the Banks are fo ſhallow that 
there is no Paſſage except in the Channels which lie between 
the Bars. However, the Spaniards found the Way, and would 
probably have taken St. Simon's Iſland in 1742, had it not been 
for General Oglethorpe. The River Savanab is navigable for 
600 Miles with Canoes, and 300 with Boats, and in the 
Mouth of it there is a commodious and ſecure Harbout : And 
to the South there is another called Tekey-Sound,: where a large 
Fleet may lie at Anchor ſecure from the Winds. There are 
ſeveral good Towns built on this Iſland, particularly Savanah, 
Ebenezer, and Frederica There are alſo ſome Forts, one of 
which was taken by the Spanards iti 1742, but they fled at the 


Approach of General Oglethorp. It is a very good Barrier 


againſt the French and Spaniards, but it would have been bettef 
fortified if there had not been a Miſunderſtanding between wy 
General and the Governor of Carolina. 

This Country was firſt granted to ſund ry Truſtees, about the 
Year 1732, but they being not prudent ink unanimons ſeveral 
diſadvantageous Conſequences enſued, 'till the Government 
found it neceſſary to revoke that Grant and take it into theit 
own Hands, in 1738. Since which Time this Settlement, eſta- 
bliſhed at a conſiderable Expence, has been found ſerviceable to 
our Trade; yet the Inhabitants are not numerous, nor v 
flouriſhing ; but they export fome Corn and Lumber to the 
Heft- Indies : They raiſe ſome Rice, and are going on with greatet 
Succeſs in the Indigo Trade. And it is fo commodioully ſituated 
for the Indian Trade, the Indian Nations on their Borders being 


both the Upper and Lower Creeks, the Chiceſaws and the Che- 


rokees, who are ſome of the moſt numerous and powerful 


Tribes in America, the T rade of Skins with this People is the 
largeſt we have, which, together with North and South Cares 
lina, are our principal Source for Beaver and other valuable 
Furs. The natural Hiſtory of Georgia is fo much the ſame witli 
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the Produce. af Carolina, before pantioged,. that FRET 1 


unneceſſary. 


Having thus given an Account of the princi ;oal Englifb Settle- 


ments on the eaſtern Coaſt of North America, (Iſlands excepted, 
which will be hereafter deſcribed,) we proceed in this Place to 
give an Account of our Inland new Acquiſitions of Canada and 


Louiſiana, | 
Of CAN ADA, or Fazxen Nourn AmzzICA. 2 


The French las Poſſefions and Claims i in North America con- 


ſited of an immenſe inland Country, communicating with the 


Sea by the Mouths of two great Rivers, or rather, the River of 


St. Lawrence, and the great Lakes divide that vaſt Country 
which has our Colonies on the Eaſt and North-eaft, the Spaniſh 


on the South-weſt, and to'the Weſtward that vaſt unknown 


Tract of Land which ſtretches to the South Sea, into two great 
Provinces, the Northern of which they call Canada, and the 


ſouthern Louiſiana; but how far the Bounds of theſe Countries 
extended, according to the amibitious Views of France, we ſhall* 
not attempt to determine. The late Treaty expreſſes « that 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty cedes and Guarantees to his Britan- 
nick Majeſty, in full Right, Canada with all its Dependencies, 


as well the Iſland of Cape Breton and all the other Iſlands on the 
Gulph and River of St. Lawrence, without PT gh | 


Page 541. 


This Province 8 extends from 42: to 60 Degrees of 


North Latitude, but varies greatly as to the Longirude, 


The Inhabitants are principally the French and! original Na- 
tives ; of the French their Number is computed at about 80,000, | 
and they have took great Care to enlarge their Settlements by 
great Additions of French Inhabitants, and the briginal Ameri- 


cans, much more numerous in Proportion, the Number we 


cannot pretend to aſcertain, much leſs the Number of Engliſh 
that we may have upon this Part of the Continetit, ho it is to be 


feared are too few, as yet, to cope with French Perſidy and Ame- * 
rican Cruelty. The Affair is of a ſerious Nature at this June- 


mh wry it is N che Englſ Government will take pro- 
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per Meaſures to guard againſt, and likewiſe to render this 1 new 
Acquiſition an Advantage to the Britiſh Nation 

As to the French Inhahitants, we need not deſcribe them. 
The original Natives live a wandering Life, and, for 'the moſt 
Part, maintain themſelves by hunting. Their Com- 
plexion is of a red copper Colour, like the reſt of the Americans, 
with coarſe Hair and little Beards, except the Eftimaux, who 
are more hairy, and more ſavage and cruel in their Nature. 
They conſiſt of four principal Tribes, viz, the Siauſe, the 
Algongiere, the Houtonne, and the Eſtimaux, and theſe have 


their different Languages or Dialects, very difficult to be under. 
ſtood. 


As for the Religion of the Natives, (if it may be called Reli 


gion) it conſiſts in the Worſbip of various Deities; ſome, but 


very few, have any tolerable Notions of a Supreme Being; but 


others worſhip the Sun; Others, Tutelar Gods, and 
ſome have Idols amongſt them. Our Miſſionary, Mr. Thomp- 


ſon, gives us but a diſagreeable Account of the Diſpoſition of 


the Natives, in his Attempt for their Converſion, of which we 
ſhall take ſome farther Notice in the Cloſe of this Hiſtary. 


The principal Town is Quebec, which was taken by the 


Engliſh on the 18th of September in the Year 1759, at the Siege 


of which the brave general J/off loſt his Life, but not before ** 
perceived that the Engliſʒ were victorious. 

Quebec lies much nearer the Sea than Montreal ; bones it 
is 150 Leagues diſtant: The River, which, from the Sea hi- 
ther, is generally 10 or 12 Miles broad, narrows all of a ſudden 


to about 2 Mile wide. The Town is divided into an Upper and 


Lower: The Houſes in both are of Stone, and in a good Form, 


The Fortifications are ſtrong, though not regular; but its 8i- 


tuation, on a Rock, waſhed by. the River St. Lawrence, is its 
principal Defence. The City is a Biſhopric, but unworthy to 
be deemed the Capital of Canada: The epiſcopal Palace is very 
lately. erected, not inelegant. Here are likewiſe a College of 
Jeſuits, two Convents and two Hoſpitals? The City contains 
about 7000 Houſes: Ships of the greateſt Burden load and un- 


load here, and a great many are built, there being no Wane 4 


Timber or other Materials for that Purpoſe.” 
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Montreal is fituated in an Iſland on the River of St. Lawrence ; 
this Iſland lies in a very favourable Climate, and is well inha- 
bited and well planted : The City, which is ſometimes called 
Montreal and ſometimes Ville Marie, is agreeably ſituated on a 
Branch of the River St. Lawrence; it forms an oblong Square, 


divided by regular and well cut Streets; it contains three 


Churches with handſome Convents, and an Hoſpital for the 
Sick : The Fortifications are pretty good : The Inhabitants are 
ſaid to be about 5000: The River is only navigable hither by 
Canoes,.or ſmall Craft, having ſeveral Falls between this and 
Duebec : But what is moſt remarkable is the Fair of Montreal, 
it is the Indian Market, People from all Parts frequent it to the 
Diſtance of 1000 Miles; it is held in June, and Guards are 
placed to protect Travellers; and many purchaſe our Goods at 
Albany in New York to carry thither, to fave the Expence of 
Carriage from Quebec to Montreal, which is 150 Miles diſtant :' 
The Country on both Sides the River is well ſettled, the Farms 
are numerous, ſeveral Gentlemens Houſes, and it has the Ap- 
pearance of a very flouriſhing Colony, though there are fo few 
Towns or Cities. 


The Natural Hiſtory of | 2 if 


Canara, which borders upon our Provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New England, and New York, is in a Climate little differing from 
theirs; but as it is much farther from the Sea, and more 


northerly than a great Part of thoſe Provinces, it has a much 


ſeverer Winter, though the Air is generally ſerene. 

The Soil is various, moſtly barren; but there are likewiſe 
other Parts, where the French had Settlements, that the Land is 
equal in Goodneſs to any of our Colonies, and wants nothing 


but a better Conveniency of Market to make it equally advan- 4 | 


tageous to the Proprietors: It yields Indian Corn very well in 
moſt Parts, and very fine Wheat in ſome; all Sorts of Garden 
Stuff which grows in Europe flouriſh here; but they raiſe no 
Staple Commodities in any great Plenty, but ſuch as they can 
expend among themſelves, or near home. 


They have ſeveral Rivers, but none fo conſiderable as the 


River St. Lawrence, that proceeds from the Lake Ontario, from 
whence it runs a Courſe of 700 Miles to the Atlantic Ocean: 
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| Philoſophical Gzocraruy ; 
It is navigable as far as Puebec, which is above 400 Miles; but 
beyond Montreal it is ſo full of Shoals and Rocks that it will not 
admit large Veſſels without Danger, unleſs the Channel be very 
well known. —— The Obio is another remarkable River, it is 
called by the French the Beautiful River, has its Source between 
the Allegany Mountains and the Lake Erie, and running South- 
welt through a moſt delightful Country, as alſo receiving many 
ſmaller Rivers in its Paſſage, at Length falls into the Miſiiſſipi in 
about 37? of Latitude; the French had ſeveral Forts, on, and 
and near it, which are fince fallen into the Hands of the, Englþ, 

Here are five remarkable Lakes, the ſmalleſt of which is a 
Piece of Water larger than is met with in any Part of Europe: 
This is the Lake Ontario, which is not leſs than 200 Leagues in 
_ Circumference. The Lake Erie is much longer, but 
not ſo broad, and in Circumference about the ſame Extent, 
The Hurens ſpreads greatly in Width, and is in Cir- 
cumference not leſs than 300 Leagues; as is that of Michigan 
though, like the Lake Erie, it is rather long and comparatively 
narrow; but the Lake Superior, which contains ſeveral Iflands 
in it, is 500 Leagues in Circuit. All of theſe are navigable by 
any Veſlels, and they all Communicate with one another except 
that the Paſſage between Erie and Ontario is interrupted by the 
ſtupendous Cataract of Niagara, where the Water tumbles 
down a Precipice of 26 Fathom high, and makes in this Fall, 
a thundering Noiſe, which is heard all round the Country for 
ſeveral Miles. The River St. Lawrence is the Qut-let of theſe 
Lakes; by this they diſcharge themſelves into the Ocean. The 
French have built Forts at the ſeveral Straits, by which theſe 
Lakes communicate with. each other, as well as where the laſt 
communicates with the River St. Lawrence : By theſe they ef- 
ſectually ſecured to themſelves the Trade of theſe Lakes, and 
had an Influence upon all the Nations of Americans which are 
contiguous to them. 

We may next obſerve, what this Country 8 for Ne- 
ecſſaries and Trade, and what they want and take from In 
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dians and from Europeans in return. This is pretty eaſily to be 


judged from the Nature of the Climate and Soil, Up from their 
F airs. | 
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The Country produces, beſides black Cattle, Sheep, Mules, 
Vc. the greateſt Quantity of Furs, of the Beaver principally, 
and thoſe of Foxes and Racoons, with different Kinds of Deer, 
whoſe Skins are much valued, and all the Branches of the Pel- 
try. Theſe, with Wheat, Corn, and Lumber, they ſend to the 

IW:ft-Indies, which, together with the Plenty of Fiſh both in their 
Rivers and Lakes, ſerve not only for Suſtenance, but Traffic 
for other Neceffaries. They have likewiſe a great Plenty of 
Fowl of all Kinds: And when the Seafon does not ſerve for 
fiſhing, they employ their Time in hunting and fowling. 

The Nature of the Climate is exceeding Cold for the moſt 
Part, ſo that ſome of the principal Things they want is Wine, 
Brandy, Cloths, chiefly coarſe Linnen, and wrought Iron. 
The Indian Trade requires Brandy, Tobacco, a Sort of Duffel, 
Blankets, Guns, Powder and Ball, Kettles, Hatchets, and 
Tomahawks, with ſeveral Toys and Trinkets. 

They are very induſtrious in the Means and Methods of 
circulating Trade, in vending and exchanging the Commodities 
they produce for thoſe they want. The French Ships that carry 
Goods to Quebec can very ſeldom get their full Loading there: 
Therefore, on their Return, they put into Louiſbourg, and there 
take a Quantity of Fiſh, Coal, and Lumber, and then fail 
away to the French Iſlands in the Vg Indies, which they vend 
there, and ſoon complete their Cargoes with Sugars, * 
and other 989 
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LOUISIANA is a very large Country of North America di. 


vided almoſt in the Middle by the River Miſſiſippi, which runs 
North and South. This Country was formerly included under 
the Name of Florida, but has fince been conſidered as diſtin 
from it, eſpecially as Florida belonged to the Spaniards, and 
Louifiana was claimed by the French, who gave this large Pro- 
vince the Name of Lauiſtana. However, as the late War, and 

the Treaty ſubſequent to it, has made it a Britiſh Colony, we | 

ſhall conſider it more particularly. under that Denomination, 
with reſpect to its Limits, Trade, Produce, &c. 


4E 2 With | 
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With reſpect, indeed, to the Boundaries of Loui ſiana, it ig 
difficult to aſcertain them : The Engliſb have imagined that Ca- 
rolina, Virginia, and Penſylvania might extend as far back 
Weſtward as they pleaſed, without any Interruption from the 
French, whilſt they, claiming Lauiſiana, were for Encroach- 
ments on every Side: But as the Country in general is now 
ceded to the Engliſh, it is hoped no further Occaſion of Diſpute 
may ariſe, and that it will be admitted, that the Boundary on 
the Weſt ſhall extend to the Spaniſh Settlements, and, on the 
0 South, to the Gulph of Mexico. 
»W The Inhabitants of this Country differ in ſome Meaſure from 
© the Canadians; they are more ſprightly and active, leſs thought- 
ful and moroſe, their Chiefs more abſolute, and their Govern- 
ment more polite, probably owing to their Iying more contigu- 
_ ous to Eurgpean Settlements, and trading with them. They 
4Þ have not long known the Uſe of Fire-arms, though they have . 
ſhewn Dexterity in forming and uſing many offenſive Weapons. 
And the Manner of their Contracts are of a Piece with moſt of 


the Northern Parts of America, confirmed by Collars and Brace- 
lets of blue Beads, &c. 9 


The Natural Hiſtory of Louiſiana. 


This i is in all Reſpects a much finer Country than Canada, 
from the "Temper of the Air, the Goodneſs of the Soil, and 
from the Multitude of the Rivers, moſt of which are navigable 

I for hundreds of Miles into the Country: Which are principally 
R the Mi ppi, whoſe Head or Source is unknown, but it almoſt 
extends thro' North America, and, at certain Seaſons, overflows 
its Bank. This River is now the more conſiderable, as it is to be 
equally free to the Trade of the French and Engliſh. See p. 542. 
At the Mouth of it is an Iſland, in which is New Orleans, the 
Capital of Lowifiana, built in the Time of the Regency of the 
Duke of Orleans, and is the Refidence of the Governor, and 
Courts of Judicature, and which, for its Connection with 
E  __ Louiſiana, is ſometimes called by that Name. The next River | 
3 3 of Note is the Ohio, a River almoſt equal to the Danube, and 
Is falls into the AY, 1filfippi3 the Qualache, ſcarce inferior to the 
Ohio; 
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Obi: ; the great River Alibama the River Illinois ; Black- River, 
and Mobile, 

The Mobil, which, by the late Treaty, i is ceded to the Eng- 
liſh, is not only large, but on the Banks of it ſtands the inan 
and Fort called Mobile, and is moſt commodiouſly ſituated not 

only to enable the Engliſh to extend their Commerce to a large 
and fruitful Part of the Continent, but to protect their Trade. 
It riſes in the Mountains of the Country of the Hlinois, about 20 
Leagues or more North, and, after running through a fine level 
Country more than 100 Leagues, empties itſelf into the Gulph 
1 of Mexico. The Bay of this River is likewiſe very deep and 
- ſpacious, and any Number of Ships may ſaſely ride there. 
. From the Number of their Rivers is owing the Fertility of 
the Soil: Nothing is more delightful than their Meadows, 
which are fit for any Seed, and yield Beans naturally in great 
Plenty : And in ſome Parts the Ground produces two Crops of a 
Corn in a Year; for their Winters are rather rainy than ſeverely 
cold. Mr. Du Pratz ſays, This Country produces ſeveral. 
Kinds of excellent Timber, Maſts for Shipping, as their Pine 
Trees are very large: Likewiſe Planks for Shipping, as there is 
no Want of Oak: Cypreſs Wood is common here, which is. 0 
indeed ſofter than Oak, but endowed with ſome Qualities ſur- _ 
paſſing it; it is light and not apt to ſplit and warp; is ſupple and 
„ eaſily worked; and it is incorruptible, at leaſt as any Wood, 
both in the Air or Water: nor is it liable to Worms. Other 
e Sorts of Wood fit for the building of Ships is very common in 
* this Country, ſuch as Elm, Aſh, Alder, c. There are like- 
t wiſe ſeyeral Species of Wood adapted to Joiners Work and Fi- 
8 neering, as the Cedar and Black Walnut, the Cheſnut and 
e Cotton Tree. Hemp grows here fo remarkably ſtrong, 
. as to be much fitter for Cordage than for Cloth. Iron is like- 
e wiſe produced in the Mine at Chiceſaws, and, as we have al- 
e ready mentioned, Plenty of Pitch and Tar may be ptoduced 
d from their Pines, it is plain, here are the principal Materials ſor 9 
äh building of Ships. Other Commodities are Cotton, Which 
> might eaſily be improved; and. Indigo, which is inferior to none Oy 4 
d of the Iſlands, and has even more of the Copper Colour, and is 
e ſo much ſtronger, that three Cuttings x are deemed of equal Va» | r-. 
E lue with four in moſt other Parts. The Twbacco of this 
Colon 
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Colony is ſo excellent that, if the Commerce thereof was fiees 
it would ſell for a 8 Price than what is produced at Virgi- 
ma or Maryland. Rice is produced here, and might be 
grown in much greater Quantities were not the Import of it 
from the Eft Indies judged of more Advantage in reſpect to 
Trade. 

We may add to this, that — produces Saſſafras, Sarſa- 
parilla, Eſquine, and many other valuable Drugs for Medicine 
and dying; but, above all, the excellent Balm of Calm and 
Sweet Gum, the Virtues of which are well known for medici- 
nal Uſe: And the Ayac, or ſtinking Wood, for the dying Yel- 
low, and the Achetchi for Red. Saltpetre may like- 
wiſe be drawn from Loeuiſiana in great Plenty, if the ſame 
Care was taken to manufaCture it as in Holland and ſome other 
Parts. The Wax Trees produce Wax much drier than 
our Bees Wax. Our Author alſo mentions, that Silk- 
Worms might be raiſed here, and with much greater Succeſs 
than in many other Countries, ſince here i is no Want of Mul- 
berry Trees for the Support of this Animal. 

With reſpect to Animals, M. Du Pratz makes mention of the 
Buffalo and Deer as in great Plenty, which are both of great 
Value for their Hides. They have alſo a great many Mules, 
that principally ſerve as Beafts of Burden ; and ſome Sheep and 
black Cattle, ſufficient for their Suſtenance, but in no great 
Plenty. 

Het likewiſe mentions Variety of Animals that produce excel- 
lent Furs, as Beavers, and other Species of a ſmaller Kind; 
and a Variety of Game, Fowl, &c. 

We may here take ſome Notice of Penſacola, lately ceded to 
the Enghi/b, which is a large Port and ſafe from Winds: It is 
ſituated about 10 Leagues Eaſt of the Mobile, the Harbour is 
ſpacious and ſafe, but the Fortifications neither large nor regu- 
lar: It ſtands at the Mouth of a fine River on the Eaſt Side of 
this Harbour, which comes about 100 Miles out of the Country 
and enters the Bay of Mexico. The Landadjacent hereto chiefly 
produces: Pine Trees, the principal Article of the Traffic to 
La Vera Crux, which is carried on by Ships belonging to the 
Flata that brings Proviſions, and returns with Timber. 


Nor 
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Nor * we omit Fort Auguſtin, or St. Auguſbin, ceded to us 
by the late Treaty, ſituate on the eaſtern Coaſt of the Peninſula © - © 
of Florida, or Channel of Bahama, about 70 Leagues from the 
Mouth of the Gulph of Florida, and abodt 47 from the Town 
and River of Sauanab. The City runs along a pleaſant Shore, 
about a Mile, ſhaded with Trees, has a little River from the 
North - weſt runs through it, over which are two Bridges: The 


Fortifications are more regular than ſtrong; they mount 50 
Cannon; a Covered Way is lately finiſhed : On the Continent 


it not for their Row-Gallies, which often prevent the Approach 
of an Enemy. 

In treating of the North American Iſlands, Newfoundland is 
the firſt to be deſcribed; the Reſt comes under the Denomina- 
tion of North American Iſlands or W:/t- Indies and are diſtinguiſh- 
ed as the Great or Little Antilles, the Bahama or Windward Iſlands, 
and the Caribbee or Leeward Iſlands. | | 
Newfoundland, is of a Triangular Form, about the Bigneſs 
of Ireland, 300 Miles in Length, and 200 in Breadth. On the 
North it is ſeparated from Terra de Labrador by the Streights of 
Belle Ie: On the Welt it is waſhed by the Gulph of St. Law- -_ 
rence, and on the South and Eaft by the Atlantic Ocean: The 
moſt ſoutherly Point of the Iſland lies in the Latitude of 46® 
45 North, the moſt Northern Point in 75 30” North, and 
Cape Ray, its weſtermoſt Point, in 475 35. 

This Iſland was formerly peopled by a Race of Savage Indi, ans, 
who ſupported themſelves chiefly by fiſhing and hunting: And 
though this Iſland, after much Diſpute, has been ceded to the 
Engliſh by the Treaty of Utrecht, and, being taken from us in 
the late War, delivered up by Treaty; and though the Englih 
have for many Years been the principal Traders to this Iſland ; 
ſuch is the Inclemency of the Air and Seaſons, the Cold con- 
tinuing ſo long, and the Summer being very ſhort, that no ex- 


Soil being ſo naturally rocky and barren, or covered with 
Woods, that Agriculture finds but little Place; and though they 
have ſome horned Cattle, they can ſcarce find F ood for them; FE 


Proviſions, F lour, Salt, Meat, &c. are brought from Boſton or. 
| "I" 


is a Watch Tower: But theſe are no mighty Defence, were 


traordinary Advantage have accrued from this Settlement: The py 


they produce ſome Vegetables, but the greateſt Part of their 2 


are chiefly furniſhed with Staves. Their Pine Treeware like. 
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Penſyluania ; and Variety of Goods from England. The Inland 


Parts of the Iſland produce great Plenty of Timber: Oak is 
one conſiderable Article, from whence the Coopers in England 


wiſe large and numerous, which ſerve for Variety of Uſes: 
But the Fiſhery is the chief Employment of the Natives, and 
the great Source of Trade in which the Engliþh are intereſted. 

The [land is, as it were, ſurrounded with ſpacious Bays and 
Harbours, where Veſſels lie ſafely, and ſome of them are a 
League and half or two Leagues in Length, and many of 
them lie within two or three Leagues of each other: On the 
principal and moſt commodious, there are Towns or Villiages; 
but the Inhabitants, in the Winter, are not very numerous. 
Ihe Cod- ſiſhing is the general Buſineſs of the Inhabi- 
tants, whoſe Houſes are but ſmall in Compariſon of the large 
Storehouſes for preparing, drying, and laying up their Fiſh, 
till the Time comes for ſending them to Europe, on their own 
Accounts, or bartering them for European Goods with the Ships 
that viſit the Iſland for that Purpoſe : Moſt of theſe Towns or 
Villages have ſome Kind of Fort for their Defence, in Time 
of War, againſt Privateers that may run in with a Deſign to 
Plunder; but they are no Defence againſt a Squadron of Men of 
War: And we find, the principal Town was taken by a ſmall 
Force in the late War, 
The Deſcription of the Fiſhery and Trade would be too large 
for this Place; nevertheleſs we may obſerve, what is called the 
Great Bank of Newfoundland is no other than a great Mountain 
under Water, about 530 Miles in Length, and 270 in Breadth, 
the Depth of the Water being very unequal, from 15 to 60 
Fathom: The Bottom is covered with a vaſt Quantity of Shells, 
and frequented by vaſt Shoals of ſmall Fiſh, moſt of which ſerve 
as Food for the Cod, which are here in amazing Plenty, not- 
withſtanding 200 or 300 Veſſels have been annually loaded with 
them the laſt and preſent Century; from whence is derived. an 
immenſe Treaſure to all the Maritime Parts of Europe. 
The Whale Fiſhery is another Species of Trade, but amounts 
to no conſiderable Advantage. The Skin Trade is likewiſe 
another Branch of Commerce, Bears, Beavers, Foxes, and 
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other Qiiadrupeds, and fome Buſtards, but the Number of theſe 
are not very large, and the * and are mer in Quality 5 
e | | 
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Conte is the cficonlderable of the 3 Hntilles Tlandsg 
in the Atlantic Ocean, about 700 Miles in Length from Eaſt to 
Weſt, and 70 in Width: The Air is temperate and wholeſome, 
and the Soil generally fertile: There are ſeveral Mountains; and 
ſome Mines, and the Iſland is agreeably watered by a Variety of 
Springs. The principal Produce is Sugar Canes, Ginger, Caſ- 
ſia, wild Cinamon, and very good Tobacco. Here are ſeveral 
convenient Harbours on the South-eaſt. St. Jago is a conſide- 
rable Town; but the Havannab, on the North- weſt, is the 
Capital, next to Fhrida. The Galleons, that return annually 
to Spain, rendezvous at the Havannah : The Spaniards are not 
only Maſters of it, bat there are ſcarce” any other than Span- 
ards reſide there; for, when at firſt kia: by. . ne 
the Inhabitants were eruelly murdered. 
Jamaica, the Principal of the Amille belonging to the 
Engliſh, about 37 Miles South of the Iſland of Cuba, and 350 
Weſt of Hiſpaniola, is about 160 Miles in Length, and 50 in 
Breadth. It lies between 75 and 79 Degrees of Welt * 
tude, from Lond. S 
This Iſland was Aken vy che Egli! in 1656, by a powerful 
Force, and the Inhabitants ſurrendered without much Bloods 
ſhed ; and, at the n thy ae ed che ans 5 
our Court. | 
Beſide the ecigitiaF Natives, ſome of the Royaliſts wile @ 
Aſſylum here, many of the Planters from Barlladoes were in- 
vited to ſettle in it from the Fertility of its Soil, and it was a 
common Receptacle for thoſe: Py rates called Buccancert, who 
laviſhed away large Sums: im this Iſland, which together witty 
the Trade promoted by the Engliſß, made it foon a flourithing 


Place; and though it appears that Jamaica is rather upon the | 


Decline at preſent, it is computed there are about 25 or 30% 
White, and abbut 80j;000 Blacks, the Inhabitants' r an - 
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| and no leſs remarkable for the extreme hardneſs of its Wood. 


5 | other Iſlands. Sugars imported hither (in 1753), 20,315 Hog(- 


The longeſt Day is about 13 Hours, and about Nine it is | 
oben hot, that it would be difficult to live were it not 
for the cool Breezes from the Sea; ſometimes there are great 
Dews, but they are looked upon as unwholeſome. Here is a 
large Ridge of Mountains, which may be properly called Rocks, 
producing; but little Paſture, except in the Valleys; - howevet, 
there iſſues from them many Rivers that ſerve to fertilize the 
Soil. There ate two Springs, or Seaſons for planting Grain; 
the Year is diſtinguiſhed into two Seaſons, the Wet' and the 
Dry; the Months of Juh, Auguſt, and September, are called the 
— Hurricane Months, becauſe then they are moſt frequent. 


The natural. Products of Jamaica, beſides Sugar, Cacoa, 
and Ginger, are principally Piemento, or, as it is called, All- 


ſpice, or Jamaica Pepper: The Tree which bears it, riſes to 
the Height of above 30 Feet, —— The Wild Cinamon Tree, 
| whoſe Bark is fo ſerviceable in Medicine. The Man- 
chineel, a moſt beautiful Tree, with the faireſt Apple in the 
World, and, when cut down, affording a very fine ornamental 
Wood for the Joiners, but the Apple and the Juice in every 
Part of the Thee is of a poiſonous Nature. Here is like- 
wie great Plenty of Mahogany of ſuch: general Uſe to Joiners. 
The Cabbage tree, a tall Plant ſamous for a Subſtance 
looking and taſting like Cabbage growing on the very Top, 


he Palma from which is drawn a great deal of Oil 
much eſteemed, by ti Negroes both in Food and Medicine. 
— The White Wood which never breeds the Worm in 
Ships. The Soap Tree, whoſe Berries anſwer all the 
| Purpoſes of Soap i in Waſhing. The Mangrove Tree and 
Onde Bark uſeful ſor Tanners. - The Fuſtic and Red Wood 
for Dyers; and Jately Logwood is cultivated: in many Parts. 
And their Foreſts ſupply the Apothecary with Guaicum, Sal- 
ſaparilla, China Caſſia, and Tamarinds; they have Aloes too, 
and do not want the Cochineal Plant: The Cotton Tree is very 
common, fo that they ſend home more of its Wool than all our 


© heads, and of Rum 4000 Puncheons. In Molaſſes they make a 
4 Part of their Returns for New England: All theſe are the Pro- 
Auce of che Sugar Cane. And of the Cotton, hey eo 
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5500 Bags. Upon the whole, their Commerce, if a Time of * _ 
Peace; and the Prizes that are made in Time of War, greatly 
_ enrich the Country, notwithſtanding the Generality live in 
Luxury. But the Purchaſe of Slaves, of which this Ifland is 
under a Neceſſity of an annual Recruit of perhaps 5 or 6000, *©* 

who ſtand them in 201. or 3ol. a Head, is a great Reduction of 
their Profits in Commerce. , 

Port Royal was antiently the Capital of the Iſland, commo- 
diouſly ſituated on a narrow Neck of Land, and a noble Har- 
bour, where the largeſt Ships could Anchor in Safety ; but in 
1692, an Earthquake overwhelmed this City, and buried nine 
Tenths of it under Water. They rebuilt this City after the 
Earthquake; but it was again deſtroyed, by Fire, about ten 
Years after, and in the Year 1722, a Hurricane, one of the 
moſt terrible on Record, reduced it to a Heap of Rubbiſh. They 
then removed the Cuſtom-houſe, and other public Offices, to 
King ſlon, on the oppoſite Side of the Bay, which is now afre- 
gular Town, conſiſting of about 1000 Houſes. —— But St. 
Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh Town, is the Seat of Government, 
and the Place where the Courts of Juſtice are held, the princi- 
pal Reſidence of Gentry, Aſſemblies and other Places for Gaiety 
and Diverfion. — The Government of this Iſland is, next 
to Ireland, the beſt in the King's Gift, the ſtanding Salary be- 
ing 2500 J. and the Aſſembly Vote the Governor as much 
more. 

H. ;ſpanivla, is an Iſland about 400 Miles in Face and 7 5 | 
in Breadth, belonging partly to Spain and partly. to France, of 
which St. Domingo is the Capital, on the South Part of the 
Iſland. The North-eaſt Part is a fine fruitful Country; an. the 
South it is waſhed by the Ocean, and by a large navigable 
River to the Weſt: It is a large Place, the See of an Arch- 
biſhop, the Reſidence of the Governor and the moſt antient 
Royal Court in America, well fortified by Nature and Art, and 
| its Products, both for Suſtenance and Commerce, more nume- 

rous and plentiful than nat is to be 2 2 in any other £ 
Hand of America, © | 1 

Porto Rico, 50 Miles Eaſt of H pol, another 87 the u- 
tiles lands, belonging to the Spaniards, about 100 Miles from 
= to Welt, ax about 50 broad from North to South, Ports. 
4F 2 * 
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Rico the Capital. There are many Mountains in this Cou 
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and fruitful Valleys, as it produces great Quantities of Sugar, 


Rum, Ginger, Corn, and Fruits proper to the Climate, and 
many curious Trees ; they have Cattle in good Plenty, and the 
Illand is well inhabited, though it does not ſuit the Engliſh very 
well; for the Earl of Cumberland, after he had taken it, in the 


Len of Queen Elizabeth, loſt a great Part of his Men by 


Sickneſs. 


The LiTTLE ANTILLES are very numerous, and, among 
them, Curazas and Bonair, belonging to the Dutch. 


The BAHAMA or WIiNDWARD ISLANDS are about 4 or 
500 in Number: The principal are Bahame and Providence, 
belonging to the Engi/h. The Spaniſb Ships from the Havanah 
are forced to wait an Opportunity to paſs the Bahama Streight, 


. homeward, which is 16 Miles broad and 45 long, and of very 


dangerous Navigation. The Iſland of Lucayos, on the North- 
— * ſometimes gives Name to the Iſlands in general on that 
Part. There are alſo the Alebaſter, Eleluthera, Guanahana, or 
Cat Iſland, and Long Iſland, which are conſiderable TraQts of 
Land; beſides, the greater Part are habitable and valuable in 
ſome Reſpect or other. 

The CaRIBZBEEISLANDs are principally Martinico, Guada- 
loupe, Marigalante, Dominica, St. Chriſtopher's, Antigua, Bar- 
Badocs, Granada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Tobago. Except 
the two former, which were taken by the Engliſb in the late 
War, and ceded to the Spaniards by . they are all in 
the Poſſeſſion of the Britiſ Crown. 

As the I/:/-India Iſlands are by far too numerous to be de- 
ſcribed, particularly, in this Work, the following general De- 
ſcription of the Country, the Climate, Winds, Rains, the 
Soil, Produce, Manufactures, Way of Life,-&c. may ſuffice. 

The Climate in all our Veſt-India {lands is nearly the ſame, 
allowing tor thoſe accidental Differences which the ſeveral Situ- 
ations and Qualities of the Lands themſelves produce. As they 
lie within the Tropic, and that the Sun goes quite over their 
Heads, paſſing beyond them to the North, and never retires 


further trom any of them than about 30 to the South, they 


are continually ſubjected to the Extreme of an Heat, which 
would be intolerable, if the Trade Winds, riſing gradually. as 


che Sun gathers Strength, did not blow in upon them from 
the Sea, and refreſh. the Air in ſuch a Manner as to enable them 
to attend their Concerns even under the Meridian Sun: On the 
other Hand, as the Night advances, a Breeze begins to be per- 
ceived, which blows ſmartly from the Land, as it were from its 
Center towards the Sea. By the ſame remarkable Pro- 
vidence, when the Sun has made a great Progreſs towards the 
Tropic of Cancer, and becomes in a Manner vertical, he draws 
after him ſuch a vaſt Body of Clouds as ſhield them from his 
direct Beams, and, diſſolving into Rain, cool the Air and re- 
freſh the Country, ; 
The Rains in the H2/t- Indies are by no Means white they are 
with us; our heavieſt Rains are but Dews, comparatively, 
They are rather Floods of Water poured from the Clouds 
with a prodigious Impetuoſity. The Rivers riſe in an Inſtant: 
New Lakes are formed; and, in a ſhort Time all the Low 
Country is under Water. Hence it is, that the Rivers, which 
have their Source within the Tropics, ſwell and overflow their 
Banks at a certain Seaſon. —— The Rains make the only 
Diſtinction of Seaſons in the Hſl-Indies; the Trees are green 
the whole Year round; they have no Cold, no Frofts, no 
Snows, and very rarely Hail; when Hail Storms happen they. 
are generally violent. In the rainy Seaſon, at the latter 
End of July, Augu/t, and September, a little varying as to its 
Beginning or End, the moſt exalted Hopes of the Planter are 
often ſuddenly deſtroyed, attended often with violent Storms of 
Wind, with Thunder and Lightning, the Sea ſwells, Earth». 
quakes felt, whole Fields of Sugar-Canes whirled into the Air, 
the ſtrongeſt Trecs, to Appearance, torn up by the Roots, the 
Windmills ſwept away in a Moment, Houſes are no longer a 
Protection, the Roofs are torn off at a Blaſt, whilſt the Rain 
riſes with an irreſiſtable Violence to five or ſix Feet high; and 
various other Circumſtances of the Elements ſtrike the Mind 
with Horror, ——— The Indians ſeem apprized of theſe ter- 
rible Phænomena, and they prognoſticate by various Symptoms, 
ſo as to give Notice to our Planters; it is generally at the new or 
full of the Moon, and it is very rare but ſuch Judgment is 


formed of their e as to fd a great. ON to oy | 
Inhabitants, 
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The Soils in this vaſt Extent greatly vary, as no Iſland is 
_ equally fertile in every Part, nor every Iſland capable of the 
| ſame Products. The Staple Commodity of the Ven Indies i; 
Sugar. This Commodity was not at all known to the Greeks and 
Romans, though it was made in Ching in very early Times; 
but the Portugueſe were the firſt that cultivated it in America 
and brought it into Requeſt, as one of the Materials of an 
Univerſal Luxury. We cannot deſcribe, in this Place, the Man- 
ner of cultivating the Cane, or the Proceſs of making Sugar; 
this may be ſeen in the Account of the European Settlements. 
But, beſides the Sugar-Cane, they have Indigo in different 
Parts, and of different Quality ; here are the-Orange, Lemon, 
Lyme, and Cotton Trees; many Trees valuable for their Fruit, 
others for the Timber, as extremely beautiful, or for dying, or 
of medicinal Qualities; they have the Guavas, Papas, Ales, 
the Plantain in Groves, and many elegant and uſeful Plants. 
Some Iſlands afford but little Corn; but others, again, improv- 
ed by Agriculture, ſupply not only the Inhabitants, but ſome 
adjacent Iſles, with whom they have an immediate Connection; 
and it is probable, that moſt Kinds of Grain might be propa- 
gated there, if it were found moſt for the Advantage of the 
Inhabitants. 
Of the Molaſſes en is made, in a Manner that needs no 
"Deſcription, ſince it differs in nothing from the diſtilling any 
other Spirit : From the Scumming of their Sugar, a meaner Spi- 
rit is procured. Rum finds its Market in North America, where 
it is conſumed by the Zngi/fh Inhabitants, or employed in the In. I 
dian Trade, or diftributed from thence to the Fiſhery of New- 
foundland, and the African Commerce, beſides what is brought 
to England. They compute, that when Things are 
well managed, the Rum and Molaſſes pay the Charges of the 
Plantation, and that the Sugars are clear Gain. But it requires 
a good Capital to begin and carry on, to any good Purpoſe, and 
a diligent Care in the Planter upon his Overſeers. Large 
Plantations are under the Care of many Overfeers; and theſe 
too, in Proportion to their Capacity or Diligence, are ſet over 
a greater or leſs Number, with a proportional Salary, and ſome- 
times ſuch a Parcel of Land let to Farm at about half the Pro- 
duce. The Negroes are 3 at an ly Rate, as they 
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live 4 by Bread made of Indian Corn, falt Herrings, or ſalt 


Pork. — To particulariſe the Commodities proper for the 


Weft Indin Market, would be to enumerate near all the Ne- 
ceſiaries and Luxuries of Life, as they have very little elſe than 
what we have mentioned. Traders there make a large Profit 
upon what they ſell, and all Kinds of Handicraftſmen, eſpecially 
Carpenters, Bricklayers, and ene meet with good En- 
COUrRgEMemty e 
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The GEOGRAPHY and n 2 0 ö HisToRY 
f SOUTH AMER 1 CA. 


QOUTH AMERICA is a very iis rich, and fruitful 
Country, and includes in it the following large Countries 
or Provinces, viz. Terra Firma, the wide extended unconquer- 
ed Country of the Amazons, La Plata, Peru, * # aragueys 
Chili, Terra Magellanica, &c. 

Terra Firma, which is the firſt that c comes under our Notice, 
as ſituated next to North America, is a Spaniſh Province, lying 


between 50 and 82 Degrees of Weſt Longitude, and between. 
the Equator and 12 Degrees of North Latitude, abaut aο * 


Miles in Length, and 500 Miles in Breadth. 199m , 8 


It is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean on the North, by — 


fame Sea and the Dutch Settlement of Surinam on the Eaſt, by 
Amazonia on the South, and by the Pacific Ocean and the Pro- 
vince of Veragua on the Weſt. f 
It comprehends and includes in it Num Andaluſia, nne 


Rio-de-la- Hacha, St. Martha; Carthagena, Terra Firma proper, 
Quito, Propayan, the New Kingdom of Granada, Certina, and 


Caſiella- del- Oro. ban 
The Inhabitants of ſo great a 8 differ greatly in their 
natural Agility, Strength, Cuſtoms and Government. The 


boy. Natives of Terra Firma (for. there are great Numbers | 


of Spaniards) are of a red copper Colour, with black coarſe Hair, 


black Eyes, and ſmall Beaids; the Men are, for the moſt Part, | 


quite naked; the Women wear ny ſomething girt about the 
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Loins, as a. Cover for Modeſty Sake. Both Sexes paint their 
Skins of different Colours and Figures. The Women are na- 
turally well formed and of good Features, but their Noſes are 
generally ſhort and ſnubbed: They tye their Hair behind, or 
braid it, The Men commonly wear a Piece of Gold hanging 
from their Noſes, but the Women have often Jewels faſtened, 
by a Ring, to the Noſe ; thoſe Ornaments they take off when 
they eat. The Women are mighty fond of Strings of Teeth, 
Beads, Shells, Pearls, or other Trinkets, hanging round the 
Neck and down to the Pit of the Stomach, and theſe vary, in 
ſome Meaſure, according to the Ability of Perſons. Nor are the 
Ladies wanting in Wit, Amours, or Gallantry, chuſing to 
make their Excurfions pretty frequently, in the Evening, veit- 
ed; and Concubinage is very common amongſt them, notwith- 
ſtanding they have Laws to ſuppreſs it: But as many do not 
chuſe to marry at all, but to live with each other during Pleaſure, 
the Children belong to the Father, who is to provide for them 
in Caſe of Separation. They have a Cuſtom amongſt 
them of publiſhing, on certain Days, who cohabit together un- 
married, but the Number is too great for them to eſteem it any 
great Diſgrace. Their Living is generally plain, conſiſting of 
no great Variety, but Bread, Roots, Fleſh, or Fiſh, as the Si- 
tuation of their Country and Seaſon of the Year render moſt 
ſuitable; but thoſe who put on any Cloathing, chiefly for Ce- 
remony, commonly chuſe it ſhould be ornamented with ſome 
rich and glittering Pearls, and the Exceſs of this is ſo great, 
that ſome Ladies wear Jewels to the Value of ſeveral Thouſand 
Pounds. Neither Men nor Women are fond of Labour, but 
indulge themſelves by fitting long at their Meals, or taking Re- 
poſe after Dinner, which is common for all Ranks, ſo that they 
give no great Proofs of their Induſtry, farther than the real Ne- 
ceſſity of their Occupation or Merchandize oblige them to, for 
trading is their chief Dependance. 

This Province has a very conſiderable Share of the Trade of 
Europe, not only on Account of its own Produce and Demands, 
but becauſe all the Intercourſe of Peru and Chili, with Old N 
is carried on through this Country. 

The City of Panama is the Capital, ſituated upon one ves the 
beſt Harbours in all Reſpects, of the South- Saas. Ships of Bur- 
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den lie ſafe at ſome Diſtante from the Town; but ſmaller Veſſels 
come up to the Walls. In this Bay is a Pearl Fiſhery of great 
Value. The Town, one of the largeſt in America, is faid to 
ntain 5600 Houſes, elegantly built of Brick and Stone, diſ- 
poſed in a ſemicircular Form, and enlivened with the Spires and - 
Domes of ſeveral Churches and Monaſteries. It is covered on 
the Land Side with an agreeable Country, diverſifie4 with 
Hills, Valleys, and Woods. The Town ftands upon a dry 
and tolerably healthful Ground, and has a great and profitable 


chiefly for Proviſions of every Sort both of the animal and ve- 
getable Kinds; Corn, Wine, Sugar, Oil, with Tallow, 
Leather, and Jeſuits Bark. In the Neightouthood' of this 
City they raiſe nothing; and yet, by Traffic and their Conve- 
nient Situation, there are few Cities more abundantly ſupplied * 


Trade with Terra Firma and with Europe is carried on over the 
Iſthmus of Darien, and by the River Chagra. 
The ſecond conſiderable Town in Terra Firma, is Car- 


fafeſt and beſt defended Harbours in all the Spaniſh America, 


Faſhion of moſt of the Spaniſh American Towns, with a Square 
in the Middle, and Streets running every Way regularly from 
it, and others cutting theſe at Right Angles. © This Town has 
many rich Churches and Convents; that of the Jeſuits i is par- 
ticularly magnificent. Here it is that the Galleons on their 
Voyage from Spain put in firſt,” and diſpoſe of a conſiderable, 


tha, the Caracras, Venezuela, and moſt of the other Provinces 
, and Towns in the Terra Firma. 
The Fleet which is called the Gallecns, conſiſts of about 


cipally to ſupply Peru with military Stores; but in Reality, 
laden not only with theſe, but with every other Kind of Mere 
chandize on a private Account; ſo as to be in bad. Condition 
for deſending themſelves, or protecting others. Under the Con- 
voy of theſe fail about twelve Merchant Ships, not inferior in 
Burden. - This Fleet of the Galleons is regulated in much the 
Vor. II. | 4 1 | b _ fams' 


Trade with Pau, Chili, and the Weſtern Coaſt of Mexico 


with all Fins for Neceflity, Convenience, or Luxury. Theit 


thagena, which ſtands upon a Peninſula, that encloſes one of the 


The Town itſelf is well fortified, and built after the elegant 


Part of their Cargo; which from hence is diſtributed to St. Har- 


eight Men of War, of about fifty Guns each, defigned prin- 1 
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fame Manner with the Flotas, and it is deſtined for the excluſive 
Commerce of Terra Firma and the South: Sea, as | the. Flota is 
for that of Mexico. 
No ſooner is this Fleet arrived i in the Haven of Carthagena, 
chan Expreſſes are immediately diſpatched to Porto Bello, and bb 
all the adjacent Towns; but principally to Panama; that 
may get ready all the Treaſure which is depoſited there, to 
meet the Galleons at Porto Bello; in which Town, (tho remark. 
able for the Goodneſs of its Harbour, which brings ſuch a ſur. 
priſing Concourſe here at the Time of the Fair, yet the 
| unwholeſomeneſs "of the Air, makes it a Deſart at all other 
Times) all the Perſons concerned in the various Branches of 
this extenſive Traffic aſſemble; and there is certainly no Part of 
the World where Buſineſs of ſuch great Importance is Nego- 
ciated in ſo ſhort a Time. For in about a Fortnight the Fair is 
over; during which the diſplay of the Gold, Silver, and pre- 
cious Stones, on the one Hand, and of all the Curioſities and 
Variety of the ingenious Fabrics of Europe on the other, is 
aſtoniſhing. Heaps of Wedges and Ingots of Silver are tum- 
. bled about on the Wharfs like common Things. At this Time 
an Hundred Crowns are given for a poor Lodging, a Thouſand 
for a Shop, and Proviſion of every Kind is proportionably dear; 
which may help us to. ſome Idea of the Profits made in this 
Trade. The Treaſure is brought hither from Panama, by i 
very dangerous Road, upon Mules. The other Goods, Sugar, 
Tobacco, and” Drugs, are tranſported on the River Chagra. 
And when the Galleons have taken in their Returns, they ſteer 
together to the Flavanna, which is the Place of Rendezvoug of 
all the Ships concerned in the Spano American Trade. 


- 


The Natural Hiſtory. 


The Air, on the Sea Coaſt; is deemed very unwholeſome, | 
being exceflive hot great Part of the Year; and, in the rainy 
Seaton, an exceſſive Flood; but there ate ſome Parts of this 
*Country, upon a more agreeable | nen and Situation, that 
are very healthy. 

The Soil, likewiſe, varies, but in many Places, where little is 
prodyced, it -is ny for. WN of Culture, The Valleys are, 

for 
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Mountains are covered with Snow, 
The Mountains are indeed very conſiderable i in this chief Part 
of the Provinces, particularly the Province of St. Martha, where, 


| Theſe Hills communicate with the Andes, and the Valleys are 


for ſome Time is very difficult to pals. 
But the Mines of this Country are ſo conſiderable, as to make 
Amends for ſome ſeeming Diſadvantages ; they have Mines of 


The Province of Venezuela abounds in Gold Duſt. . Popayan 
has not only great Quantities of Gold Duſt, but Silver Mines, 
which draw great Numbers of Europeans thither to trade. 


or Magdalena, Maricaibo, and Oronogue. 

The principal Bays in Terra Firma are the Bay of Fun 
St. Michael, in the South Sea, the Bay of Portobel, the Gulf of 
Darien, Sins Bay, Carthagena Bay and Harbour, the Gulf of 
Vinezuela, the Bay of Maricaibo, the Gulf of Triefto, the Bay 
of Guairo, the Bay of Curiaco; and the Gulf of Paria, or An- 
daluſia, in the North Sea. 


Drugs, Cacao, Vanilla, Indigo, Piemento, Guaiacum, Sar- 
ſaparilla, Balſam of Peru. The Province of Rio a la 
Hacha abounds in Ixdian Corn, and Cattle, and has a Pearl“ 
Fiſhery on the Coaſt, with conſiderable Salt Works. 
The Produce of new Andaluſia is chiefly Sugar and Tobacco, 
Braſil Wood, and ſeveral Kinds of dying Woods, with ſome 
Gums and Drugs. In the Province of Popayan it rains near 


the Mountains, in the Sands whereof are found Quantities of 
Gold Duſt ; beſides, the Province of Popeyan and Nute produces 
Plenty of Rubies, Emeralds and precious Stones. 
are Pearl Oyſters in great Plenty, they grow to the looſe Rocks 
in four or fix Fathom Water, by Beatds or ſmall Roots, the 


* 5 found at the Head of the Oytter, aa: the Fiſh and 
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for the moſt Part, fertile ; ſo that many of theſe are tolerably 
fruitful, yielding Corn, Sugar, Fruits, Gurns, er. while their 


it is ſaid, there are Hills ſurpaſſing Tenerife itſelf in Height. 


often Times ſo deep and the Floods ſo great, that the County | 
Copper, Emeralds, - Saphires, and other precious Stones. 


The chief Rivers are Darien, Chagre, Santa Maria, Rio Grand, © 


They have a Plenty of all Kinds bf the tropical Fruits, rich 


three Quarters of the Year; innumerable Torrents falling from” 


Here 
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The Animals in this Country differ ſomewhat as to the re- 
ſpeQive Provinces ; ; there are in ſome ſcarce any noxious or hurt. 
ful Animals, in others they ſeem to abound z. black Cattle are 
plenty in molt of the inland Provinces. Likewiſe Deer, Hogs, 
| Guanoes, and Variety of other Creatures for Food. The Tyr. 
tle is a very common Animal: The Land Turtle, as it is called, 
will weigh 1 or 2 C. Wr. and as ſweet and delicate as they are 
large, no Pullet can Eat ſweeter, and there 1s a Sort of Grass 
on which they ſeed, which they call Turtle Graſs; fo that Se 
Turtles, or thoſe who live chiefly in the Sea, come on Shore to 
ſeed; theſe are likewiſe called the Green Turtle; beſides the 
Trunk Tuttle, the Loggerhead, and the Hawkſbill Turtle, 
- All the Turtles in general are remarkable for their great 
Care, and Sagacity in ſecuring their Eggs: The Time of laying 
them is in May, June, and Fuly; they bury” their Eggs in the 
Sand, about two Feet Deep, and will always carry. them above 
high Water Mark before they will attempt to bury them, and 

that is generally too at a great Diſtance from their Home, on 
ſome deſolate Hland, for when they go away to lay their Eggs, 
both Male and Female, they grow. very thin, and are not fit to 
cat; the common Places of their Reſort are an Iſland in the ef 
Indies, called Caimanes, and the Iſle of Aſcention in the Weſtern 
Ocean, fo that they go from 40 to 100 Leagues to lay their 
Eggs. Here are alſo a great Number of 'T ropic Birds, about the 
Bigneſs of a Kite, and in its Shapelike it, it flies down with eager | 
Swiftneſs, and ſcizes its Prey, floating on the Water, without 
lighting upon it, and immediately aſcends; its Wings are very 
long, its Feet like other Land Fowl, and it builds on Trees, where 
it finds any, or elſe upon the Ground. The Neddy is a Bird like a | 
Hen, but ſo tame, it will ſcarce get out of the Way, and may be 
taken up by the Hand. But what is called, properly, the Tru. 
pic Bird, is about the Bigneſs of a Pigeon, but round and plump 
like a Partridge ;- they are all white except two or three Feathers 
in each Wing of a light Grey, their Bills yellow, thick and 
ſhort, they have one large Quill growing out of their Rump, 
which is all the Tail they have; they are very good. Food, 
but are never ſeen without the Tropics. TIM Doves: are 
like wiſe very common, that Men may kill, at the daun ſe· 
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at Dole ina Day; they have likewiſe Turkeys, Pheaſants, | "8 
Partridges, and Parrots; and as for Fiſh, they have a great = 
Variety, and Plenty of the Sea and freſh Water Kind, from 1 
the Salmon to the Perch, that will be unneceſſary to enume- 


rate. 


The GEOG RAPHY. and NaTuRAL Hisrorv, of- 
- AMAZONIA, or the Land of the Amazons; 


AMAZONIA, or the Land of the Amazons, is ſituate between 
50 and 70? of Weſt Longitude, and between the Equator and 
15 of South Latitude. 

It is bounded: by the Province of Terra Firma on the North, 
by Braſil on the Eaſt, by the Province of, La Plata on the South, + 128 
54 by Peru on the Weſt. 9 

This Country was firſt diſcovered and p W by the ge- ; 2 
niards. As to the original Natives, which are ſaid to have given 
Name to the River and Country, are no where to be found; 
but, according to the Deſcription, of the firſt Adventurers, they 
were a' warlike and inhuman People. They are of the 
ordinary Stature of Men, they have good Features, long black 
Hair, black Eyes, and copper coloured Complexion ; whereas, 
the Natives of Africa, in the ſame Latitude, on the oppoſite 
Side of the Atlantic are all Negroes. They are likewiſe ac- 
knowledged to be a very humane People, to have a good Ge- 
nius for Painting, and ſome mechanic Arts, particularly they 
make good Joiners. Work; they ſpin and | weave themſelves 
Cotton Garments, and are pretty decently cloathed ; they are 
ingenious in the Manufacture of earthen Ware, and other 
Utenſils of that Kind; they build Houſes of Clay and Stone, ⁵ 
but they have not as yet learned the Art of making Bricks. 
They generally build their Houſes on an Eminence, and chuſe F. 
to live as near the River as poſſible, in order to avoid Inunda- 
tions, or have it in their Power to get into Ships or Vellels foe: 
their Safety. ” 
| There are a Variety of ue and theſe differ i in the 2 
guage from others, who are alſo under the Command of their 
reſpective Caigues or Sovereigns, who are diſtinguiſned from. 
their Subjects by Coronets of beautiful Feathers; their Arms 
| Ws are 
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are Bows, Arrows, and Spears, and they make War be 
each other by Water as well as Land; but if they take Priſo- 
ners, they are accounted as Slaves, but are never ſold, eſteem. 
ing that highly unlawful, 

As to their Religion, if it may be ſo called, it is Idolatry; - 
they worſhip Images, and they. carry their Favourites about 
with them ; but we do not find they have any Temples dedicat- 
ed to any Gods or any Order of Prieſts. They countenance 
both Polygamy and Concubinage. | 


The NATURAL HisToRyY. 


The A1R is obſerved to be cooler here, under the Equator 

_ almoſt, than it is about either Tropic, as it is in other Countries 

under the ſame Parallel, becauſe the Rains continue longer here, 

the Country is more flooded, and the Clouds ſkreen them from 
Sun when it is vertical, and the Days are near two Hours ſhorter 

under the Equinoctial, than they are under the Tropic; be- 
ſides, there is a briſk eafterly Wind which ſets from the Atlantic 

Ocean up the River fo ſtrong, that Veſſels are carried up againſt 
the Courſe of the Stream, and perform the Voyage almoſt as 

ſoon up the River as down it, which is uſually about eight 

Months. 

The Si here is in general ſo rich that the Trees are Ever- 
greens, and they have Fruits, Flowers, and Herbage all the 
Year round. Their Fruits are Cocoa Nuts, Ananas, or Pine 
Apples, Guavas, Bananas, and ſuch other Fruits as are uſually 
found between the Tropics. Their Foreft and Timber Trees 
are Cedar, Brafil Wood, Oak, Ebony, Logwood, Ironwood, 
fo called from its Weight and Hardnefs, the Canela, or Cina- 
mon, as it called from its ry ORs with ſeveral Sorts of u- 

ing Wood. | 

They, have likewiſe Indian Corn, and; the Caſſavi Root (of 


which they make Flour and Bread,) Tobacco, _— Sugars 

Tan, Sarſaparilla, and many other Roots. 

They have Animals, of many Kinds for Food, Plenty of 
Veniſon, Indian Sheep, and Goats, Guanos, Manatee, Ar- 
madillos, Tortoiſe, and vaſt Flocks of Fowl, of different Kinds, ” 

w whoſeF leld ſerve for Food, and their Feathers for Ornament. 
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The Country abounds | in Woods, Lakes, Rivers, tes ang 
Moraſſes. 

The chief River, and one of the largeſt in the World, 
that called the River of Amazons, which is formed by two New 
Rivers, the one riſing in the Province of Quito, a little South of 
the Equator, the other, riſing or iſſuing from the Lake of Bour» 
Jon, near the Andes; theſe two Rivers unite on the Borders of 
Peru and Amazonia, from thence takes the Name of Amazon, 
and runs Eaſt upwards of 2000 Miles; and then inclining to 
the North falls into the Atlantic Ocean by ſeveral Channels, that 
overflow the Country, ke a Sea, in the Time of the Rains; 
theſe laſt near half the Year, but it is not to be underſtood that 


it rains conſtantly during that Seaſon here or in any other Coun- 


tiy between the Tropics ; the Mornings are generally fair, and 
the heavy Rain ſeldom falls till Three or Four in the Afternoon, 
and at the Beginning and towards the End- of the Seaſon they 
are only moderate Showers. There are a Multitude of Rivers. 
that fall into this, both on the North and South, and it is ſaid 
to be about 30 Fathom deep, and runs almoſt acroſs the broad- 
eſt Part of South America, 15 


The GzoGRaPHyY and Na Tu RAT His ronv ef 
PERU. | 


| » 


This Country does not ſeem to bave been known by any ge- 
neral Name when the Spaniards arriyed here. The Diſcoverers, 
meeting one of the Natives, aſked the Name of that Place, 
who anſwered, Peru, or Beru, that is, I bat do you ſay? The 
Spaniards apprehending he underſtood him right, concluded 


Peru was the Name of. the Place. 
It extends, along the Weſt Coaſt of South ue from the 
River Paſſas, or the Azure River, under the Equator, to the 


Province of Aurauce, now Part of Chill, in 40 South Latitude, 


the Eaſtern Limits, between the Cordeleras, or Mountains of 
the Andes, as the Land runs from the North Weſt to the South 


Eaſt: Peru is conſequently near 2000 Miles in Length, and 


from 200 to 400 Miles broad. 


This Kingdom was taken by the 8 nodes the Dinos. 
tion of Francis Pigarre and Co. about the Year 1524, it hap- 
| pened 
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pened, fortunately for the Spaniards, that at this Time the 
Kingdom of Peru was divided. After the Conqueſt of 
this Country, Pizarro marched along the Plains, and founded 
the City of Lima, ſince the Capital of that Empire, and the 
Country might ſoon have been ſettled in Peace had it not been 
for a Miſunderftanding among the Conquerors, ſo that the Na- 
tives took Reſolution to continue many of their Cuſtoms and 
Feſtivals under that Subjection they yielded to the Spaniards, and 
on theſe Feſtivals, more eſpecially, they are much addicted to 
Drunkennefs, and then the Spaniards find it for their Intereſt 
not to interrupt or quarrel with them. — The Natives 
are likewiſe much addifted to Women, but out of their Liquor, 
they are timorous and fearful in their Tempers, and, in general, 
defigning and Diſſemblers.—— They have a good Taſte for 
Arts, and are very ingenious at imitating what they ſee, but 
they are not remarkable for Invention. Moſt of the Natives 
are formed for Strength and Labour, but, like other Countries, 
their Diſpoſitions vary according to the Parts they inhabit, and 
their Manner of Subſiſtence: In the mountainous Parts of Peru 
they are a very harmleſs, generous, and grateful People, eſpe- 
cially if you can ſooth their Vanity. This they ſeem, in ſome 
Meaſure, to have learned from the Spaniards in the more inte- 
rior Parts of the Country: It bas, however, ſome good Effect 
as it often prevents them from ſuch mean Actions as are a Dif- 
grace to the Character of a Man. — As for Wit, the Inhabi- 
tants of the more populous Parts ſeem no Way deficient, and 
have an apparent Diſpoſition to Science. In relation to 
Commerce they are as ſharp and underſtanding as the Eure- 
' Beans ; but they are not fond of Labour; the very Workmen, 
who live by their particular Trade or Buſineſs, are ſo indulgent 
to themſelves as not to ſpare their Sia, or Nap, after Dinner. 
Delicacy and Slothſulneſs is the general Character of the In- 
habitants. The Creolians are commonly ſober, as to 
Wine, but they are fond of eating very plentifully. But 
though they are referved as to Wine, they are not ſo as to 
Women. They freely facrifice to Love whatever they can 
ſpare; ſo that Concubinage is very common amongſt them, 
and Marriage is very little regarded. Though the 
Women are not ſhut up as in Spain, it is very rare that they 
venture 
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venture Gut in the Day, but frequently take their Evening 
Walks; they are as much at Liberty as in Eagland for receiv= 
ing Viſitors; brought in Sedan Chairs, or yeiled, inſomuch that 
they are no Strangers either to the Gaiety or the Diverſions 
common in Europe, and the more genteel Part acquire a Taſte, 
and Gracefulneſs equal to moſt of the Europeans. Fs 
| Except in Lima, Cuſco, and Quito, their Builuings are nei- 
| ther commodious nor elegant, chiefly conſiſting of one large Room 

| 

| 


about 15 Feet ſquare, uſually there is a Court at the Entrance, 
adorned with Porticos of Timber-work; but they have no 
other than Earth Floors; and their Furniture makes no Amends 
for the Meanneſs of their Buildings; they are fond of ſome Or- 
naments, Pictures, and other Curiolities, which would not be 
3 eſteemed by us. 
| Wich reſpect to Religion, thete are agteat Number of Rotniſh 
| Miſſionaries, whoſe Buſineſs it is to propagate that Religion, 
and whoſe artful and inſinuating Meaſures, as well as the Policy 
L of their Governors, have made many Proſelytes. But this has . "Mn 
been always conducted with a View to increaſing their Subjec- 9 
tion, and rendering the Indians, or Natives; in the interior 
Parts more uſeful in Commerce, and of greater Advantage to 2 
the Spaniſh Nation. We need not enter upon a Deſerip- _ == 
| tion of thoſe Inhabitants who, though born there, are the im- 4 
mediate Deſcendants of Spaniardi, for they boaſt of their Reli- 
N gion as the beſt in the World, and practiſe the ſuperſtitious Ce- 
remonies of the Romiſh Church. | | 
The Language of Peru did formerly conſiſt of various Dialect 
but theſe are much fewer, for now, in the lower Part of this 4 
Vol. II. 4H | Country, 1 


* Lima, once the Capital of Peru and of all South America, remark- - "= 
able in all Hiſtories for the Opulence and Riches of its Inhabitants, 3 
the Profuſion of gold and filver Ornaments that adorned their Churches 
and public Edifies, as the Magazine of moſt of the Riches and va- \ 
luable Curioſities of Peru, is now no more: A tremendous Earthquake 
in 1747 devoured Callao, the Port belonging to it, laid three-fourths 
of the City level with the Ground, no more than one Inhabitant eſca- 
Ping, who was thrown from an Eminence into a Boat. e 

As this was the great Port of Trade where the Acapulæa Ship arrived 
with all the Riebes of the Eaſt, we learn, that great Part of it is ſince 
rebuilt, eſpecially as to the Viceroy of Peru both Chili and Terra Fir- 
na are Subject; whoſe annual Salary is 40,000/. Sterling. 
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Country, the Inhabitants are greatly civilized, have. left their 
ancient Jargon, arid commonly ſpeak the Spaniſp Tongue. 


The Natural Hiſtory of PERU. 


This large Kingdom is uſually divided into three Branches: 
(1.) The Landes, or Sandy Plains, which lie along the Coaft, 
(2.) The Sterras, or Hills ſituate a little further within Land: 
And, (3.) The Mountains of the Andes beyond both, eſteemed 
the higheſt Land in the World. 

It never Rains on the Weſt-fide of the Mountains called the 
Sierras, unleſs within two or three Degrees of the EquinoQial, | 
The Andes and Sierras run parallel to each other at leaſt 
1 300 Miles. Nor are the Lanos, which lie between the Sierra 
and the Sea-ſhore, low Land. Beyond the Capital City, Cuſſa, 
which lies in 14* 307% South Latitude, the two Ridges of 
Mountains, viz. the Andes and Sierras ſeparate to a greater Dif. 
tance, encompaſſing a fruitful Plain of a vaſt Extent. =. 
The Lanes, or Sandy Plains near the Sea, are moſt of them bar- 
ren Deſarts,, except ſome Valleys, into which the Huſpandmen 
turn the Rivulets and water their Vineyards. 

Quito is a large Province of Peru, about 200 Miles in Length 
and 200 in Breadth, lying between two Chains of high Moun- 
| tains called Cordillero de los Andes, it is remarkably well inhabit- 
ed, having a City of this Name, and ſeveral other Towns and 
populous Villages. The Lands are generally well cultivated; 
they abound with Variety of curious Woods, particularly for 
the Uſe of Dying, and want few of the Neceſſaries for a com- 
fortable Subſiſtence, beſides a Petty deal of Gold produced 
from ſome of their Mines. 

With Reſpe® to the Mountains called the tithes all Hm 
agree, that they are of almoſt an incredible Height, and the Ait 
very unwholeſome, ſo that ſome have loft their Lives by elimb- 
ing too high, eſpecially near the Sea, and it is thought the 


Air here is too pure for Animals to breathe in, they redet a 
9 . Medium. 


The Sea which borders on Peru is the Pacific Ocztin, ſo te- 
nominated from the conſtant ſerene Weather the Natives enjoy 
on Shore, and within 400 or 500 Miles of the Coalty.or.be- 


tween 4 as 35? of South 8 POR I is no Raip or 
dark Clouds, as Dampter obſerves, though it is often ſo thick 
and hazy as to hinder an Obſervation of the Sun with a Qua- 
drant. But there are not in this Sea, ſays the ſame Writer, any 
Tempeſt or Hurricanes; though North of the Equator they are 
met with in this Sea as well as in the Atlantic Ocean. This. 
Pacific Sea, however, at the new and ful] of the Moon, ſwells 
and runs with high, long Surges or Waves, but ſuch as never 
break at Sea, and thereby become dangerous to Mariners. 
Funnel obſerves, that the Winds in the Peruvian Seas, and on 
all the weſtern Side of America, from 38? South to 7? North, 
are always ſoutherly, two Points upon the Shore; fo that when 
the Coaſt runs due North and South, the Wind is at South- . 
| ſouth-weſt, and where the Coaſt runs South-ſouth-eaſt, the 
Wind is due South, except it be in the Night, when the Sea- 
wind generally ceaſes, and there comes a fine moderate Gale 
from the Land, which they call the Land Breeze. It is 
likewiſe ſaid, that on the South Coaſt of Pers the Sea i is "ery 
ſubje& to Calms for about a hundred Leagues, | 

The Weather, on Shore, is various, according to the Situs 
. of the Land; the Lanes, or ſandy Plains by the Sea Side, 
never have a Drop of Rain upon them, but frequently thick 
Miſts ariſe: But, on the Audes, or higheſt Mountains 
fartheſt from the Sea, it rains, or ſnows, two-thirds of the 
Year; and the Pime for planting and ſowing is at the Be- 
ginning of the Rains, and their Harveſt at the Return of the 
dry Weather: Their Vintage alſo is in the fair Seaſon; and 
the Vines thrive beſt in the Valleys near the Sea, where there is 
little or no Rain, and which ate watered by en that fall 
from the Hills. - 

The chief Rivers which riſe on the Weſt-ſide of 8 Mounds 
tains of Andes and fall into the Pacific Ocean are, (I.) the River 
of Celanch, in 2% South Latitude. 2. The River of Guiaguil, 
in 35. (3.) The River Payta, in 5 15”. (4.) The River 
Dio, which diſcharges itſelf into the Sea in 189. (5.1) The Ri- 
ver of Arica, which falls into the ſame Sea near the Town of 


Arica, in 18* South. Beſides which, there are great Numbers | 


of ſmall Rivers that. contribute to the F N af the Soil, ad 
GL into the dea farther ſouthward. Ne | 
4H 2 | : The 
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The Commodities of Peru, for Export, may be reduced ta 

theſe Articles, viz. Silver and Gold, Wine, Oil, and Brandy; 

Vigonia Wooh, Jeſuits Bark, Guinea or Jamaica Pepper. 

The Mines of Gold, in Peru, are almoſt all in the northern 

| Part, not very remote from Lima; thoſe of Silver, are almoſt 

3 wholly in the Southern, The Voyagers, who treat of this 

| Country, are generally pretty diffuſe in their Accounts of the 

Principal Places where the Mines are found. New Mines 

are often opened, and the old exhauſted, and it is allowed, that 

the Mines are not ſo valuable as formerly; there are ſome ſo 

deep as to be very dangerous and unhealthy to the Miners, and 

it is ſurprizing what a Number of Hands are employed, and 

loſt too, ſuffocated, or worn out in this Service, that Slaves are 

13 neceſſary to be purchaſed to procure Hands ſufficient for Min. 

x ing; and the Effects of this Servitude would be more fatal were 
it not for the uſe of an Herb, which the Inhabitants call Coco, 
t6 which they aſcribe the moſt extraordinary Virtues. It 

Qualities ſeem to be of the opiate Kind, and to reſemble thoſe | 
of Tobacco. It is an Antidote againſt Poiſons, and a Stay to 
Hunger. They likewiſe make uſe of the Herb Paraguy, 
ſomething of the Nature of Tea, a great Quantity of which is 
a conſumed both in Peru and Chili, not leſs, it is pes 

3% the Value of 18,000. Sterling, Duty paid. 

3 The ſouthern Part of Peru, which lies without the Tropic of 
Capricorn, produces Wine in great Plenty, but not in a Perſec- 
tion proportionable : [t is ſaid they make annually, of Wine 
and Brandy, 100,000 Jars, to the Value of 400,000 Pieces of 
Eight. Oil is likewiſe a conſiderable Produce of Peru, 
of thoſe places eſpecially that lie beyond the Southern Tropie. 
Mool makes one of the moſt valuable Commodities of 
the growth of this Country, not more remarkable for its fine ! 
long Staple, than for the Singularity of the Animal who carries | 
it, called the Lama, which we ſhall deſcribe by- and- by. 
Another great Article of their Commerce is Jeſuits Bark, ſo well 
known in Medicine: The Tree which produces this valuable 
Drug grows principally in the mountainous Parts of Peru, in the 
Province of Quita; the beſt is produced on high rocky Grounds: 
The Tree is about the Size of a Cherry Tree, its Leaves ate 
me and indented, it bears a long rediſh * * whence , 
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Of AM ERICA, 
ariſe a Sort of Huſk which envelopes a flat and white Kernel, 


not unlike an Almond. This Bark was firſt introduced in 
France by the Cardinal Lago, a Jeſuit, about the Vear 1650 


hence it had its Name of Jeſuits Bark, and, from the vaſt De- 


mand for it, makes no inconſiderable Part of the Cargoes of the 


Galleons. Guinea Pepper, Agi, or, as it is otherwiſe 


called by us, Cayenne Pepper, is a great Article in the Trade - 


of Peru It is uſed all over Spaniſh America, in almoſt every 
Thing they eat. This is produced in the greateſt Quantity in 


the Vale of Arica, a Diftri& in the ſouthern Part of Peru, from 6 


whence they export to the annual Value of 600,000 Crowns. 
This is owing to a peculiar Species of yellow Earth, which 
they have for Manure, it may eaſily be taken for the Dung of 
Birds, from its fimilitude in Colour and Smell to the Dung of 
many Sea Birds, Duickfibver is a valuable Article of Pe- 
ru, becauſe the Purification of their Gold and Silver depends 
upon it. We do not find that any other Part of Spaniſp America 


. produceth it; ſo that Mexico, and Terra Firma, are ſupplied 


from Old Spain with all they want of that Mineral. In Peru, 
likewiſe, it is monopolized by the Crown. The principal Mine 
of this Extraordinary Subſtance is at a Place called Guancavetica, 


where it is found in a whitiſh Maſs, reſembling Brick ill burn 


ed; this they pound and put into a Furnace vaulted on the Top, 
it is laid upon an Iron Grate, covered with Earth, through this 
the Fire paſſes, and volatizing the Mineral, is raiſed in a Smoak, 

which finding no Paſſage but through a little Hole contrived for 
that Purpoſe, it ruſhes through it into a Succeſſion of little round 
Veſſels united to each other by the Necks, here the Smoak cir- 


culates, and it condenſes, by Means of a little Water at the Bot- 


tom of each Veſſel into which the Quickſilver falls, in a pure 
heavy Liquid. — In the Plains of Truxills there is a Sort 
of Tree that bears twenty or thirty Flowers, all of them dif- 
ferent and of diverſe Colours, called Paradiſe Tree. 
Garden Flowers, ſays Prezier, I have not ſeen any peculiar to - 
this Country, except the Morbes, reſembling the Orange Flow- 
er. Here are the Sarſaparilla, like the Almond Tree, 


The Moguey, from which they get Honey; the Leaves 


are good to eat, and the Bark may be wrought like Hemp. 


They have moſt of the uſeful Trees, Herbs, and Projes which 
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are common to Europe, ſome in greater, and others in leſs Per. 
fection. | 
They have ſeveral Kinds of curious Animals common in Pers, 
as the Lamas, which have ſmall Heads, reſembling, in ſome 
Meaſure, both an Horſe and a Sheep; the upper Lip is cleft 
like that of the Hare, through which, when angry, they will 
ſpit, ten Paces diſtant, a Sort of Juice that will occaſion an im- 
mediate itching : The Neck is long, like that of a Camel; the 
Body reſembles that of a Sheep; but the Legs are much longer. 
This Animal has a difagreeable Smell, but its Fleſh is good; 
the Wool very valuable; and *tis moreover a Beaſt of Burden, 
ſtrong, patient, and kept at a ſmall Expence ; it carries about 
100 or 150t6 not more; for it eats but little and ſeldom 
drinks; but, at Night, when his Time is come to feed and reſt, 
the lies down and will not ſtir for any Blows you can give it. 
The Yicunna reſembles 'the Lama, as the Dromedary does 
the Camel, he is ſmaller and ſwifter, but is chiefly valued 
for its Wool, it being almoſt as fine as Silk; but we cannot 
aſcertain the Quantity uſed or exported of their Wool. 
The Alpagues are much like the Lamas, and their Wool ex- 
tremely fine, but their Legs are ſhort, and their Snout is con- 
. tracted, ſo that it has ſome Reſemblance of a human Counte- 
nance. They are a very uſeful Animal ; they are uſed for car- 
rying Burdens ; their Wool ſerves for Stuffs, Cords and Sacks; 
their Bones are formed into diverſe Utenſils, and their Dung 
ſerves for firing, The Vicuna, or Peruvian Goat, is much 
reſembling the Euredeas Goat, in which the Bezaar Stone is 
found as large as a Walnut. —— Their Deer are leſs than 
thoſe in the Eaftern Continent ; and their wild Beaſts are not 
ſo fierce, They have Abundance of European Cattle exported 
thither, and vaſtly increaſed ; fo that ſome of them run wild, 
and are, hunted like other Animals. Nor do they differ 
much from the Europeans in their Fiſh or Fowl, which they 
have in Plenty, at their proper Seaſons; but they are not 
at all delicate in drefling their Food, they rather live penu- 
riouſly, and ſeek more to ſatisfy Nature * indulge their 
Palate. 
Here are many troubleſome little lnſects called Pica, that get 
inſenſibly into the Feet, betwixt the Fleſh and the Skin, where 
| it 
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jt feeds and grows as big as a ab al the pan it 
Care be not taken to get them out; and if they are broken 
there are a thouſand little Eggs, that, like Nitts, will ſcatter 


and breed a great Number of them: Their Method of killing | 
them and curing the Part is with Tobacco. 


The GEOGRAPHY and NATURAL HISTORY of _ 
PARAGUAY, or LA PLATA. 


The Country of Pareguay, or La Plata, is ſituate between 
50 and 75? of Weſtern Longitude, and between 12 and 37 
of South Latitude; it is 1500 Miles, at leaſt, in Length, from 
the Mouth of the great River Plata to its northern Boundary, 
the Country of the Amazons; by Braſil, and the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the Eaſt; by Patagonia and Part of Chili on the South x 
and by another Part of Chili and Peru on the Welt; being di- 
vided into two Parts by the River Paraguay. 

This vaſt Territory is far from being wholly ſubdued, or 
planted by the Spaniards ; but ſo far as it is known, it is divided 
into ſix Provinces, viz. (1.) La Plata proper. (2) The Pro- 


vince of Tucuman, (3.) The Province of Uragua, (4.) The 


Province of Parana, (5.) The Province of Guayra. And, 
(6.) The Province of Paraguay proper. 

The Province which principally concerns us in this vaſt | 
Tract is Rio de la Plata. This Province, with all the adjacent 
Parts, is one continued Level, interrupted by not the leaſt Hill 
for ſeveral Hundred Miles, extraordinary fertile in moſt Things, 
but, contrary to the general Nature of America, deſtitute f 
Woods; this Want they endeavour to ſupply by Plantations of 
every Kind of Fruit- trees. 

The principal Town is Buenes- Ayres, on the South-ſide of 
the River Plata. It was ſo called on Account of the Excellence 
of the Air. This Town is the only Place of Traffic to the 
ſouthward of Braſil, yet its Trade, conſidering the rich and ex- 
tenſive Country to which it is the Avenue, is not very conſide- 
rable. No regular Fleet comes here as to the other Parts of 
Spaniſh America: Two, or, at moſt, three regiſter Ships make 
the whole of their general Intercourſe with Europe, Their Re- 
turns are. very valuable, * chiefly, of Gold, Silver, Sus | 
an 
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gar, and Hides. It is highly probable that there are rich Mines 
in the Province, (though we know of none that has as yet been 
diſcovered, ) eſpecially as a great deal of Gold is returned from 
_ Chili for the Mules, Cattle, and Tea, which are ſent thither; 
beſides, there is a great Plenty of Silver at Buenos- Ayres, that 
thoſe who carry on a counterband Trade, find that Article of 
more Advantage than any other whatſoever, The Benefits of 
this counterband Trade is now wholly in the Hands of the Pyr- 
- Pugueſe, 

The Territory of the Jeſuits, in Paraguay, next Demand our 
Notice. | 

About the Middle of the laſt Century, thoſe Fathers, deno- 
minated Jeſuits, repreſented to the Court of Madrid, that the 
Want of Succeſs in their Miſſions was owing to the Scandal 
which the Immorality of the Spaniards, and their inſolent Beha- 
viour, had given to the Natives, and that under proper Regu- 
lations, which they were ready to undertake, the Country 
might be ſubdued and proſelyted to Chriſtianity. Their Propo- 
ſals were not only liſtened to, but complied with, on their pay- 
ing a certain Capitation Tax, and an Obligation of ſending 
4 certain Number of Men, annually, to the King's Works, — 
The Jeſuits accordingly entered upon the Scene of Action, an 
opened their ſpiritual Campaign, and that with ſuch indefatiga- 
ble Pains, and with ſuch maſterly Policy, that, by Degrees, 
they molified the Minds of the moſt ſavage Nation, and prevail- 
ed upon Thouſands of various diſperſed Tribes of People to em- 
- brace their Religion, and ſubmit to their Government; and they 
took Care to preſerve ſuch Diſcipline and Order amongſt them, 
providing Means for their Induſtry, inſtructing them and en- 
 couraging them in it, that their Labours were crowned with 
Abundance of Succeſs, They ſtill continue under the Ditec- 
tion of their reſpective Chiefs, who, at certain Times, are ac- 
countable to ſome principal Magiſtrates. 

This Common- wealth is divided into San a Districts; 
and the People that compoſe it conſiſt principally of two Na- 
tions, or Tribes as they are termed ; one called Garanies, and 
the other Chiguitoes; the Latter are active, lively, and ingenious, 
therefore their Oeconomy is more left to themſelves; and they 
have ſomething of Property; but, among the Garanies, there is 

N no 


nd Property, every Thing is done under the Maſter O „ Eye, and 
for the Public, for otherwiſe this People are ſo naturally lazy 
and ſtupid, that they would be in perpetual Want: Theſe have 


the Product is brought into the public Stock. 
They provide early for the Marriage of their young "<p 
which is done with very little Ceremony by the Prieſt, after he 


f 


their Dcfire, Then they are likewiſe provided for out of the 
common Stock, which they muſt repay; by Degrees, in a limit- 
ed Time. The Hdian Magiſtrate is obliged to watch 
over the minuteſt of their Actions, and to give the Jeſuit of 


or puniſhed according to this Report, in Time: The Jeſuits are 
very careful in preſerving their OY over them, ahd the 
Natives very ſubmiſſive and contented. And when, on 
ſome Account, Part of that Country was ceded to Portugal, 
neither the Jeſuit Miſſioners, nor the Natives themſelves,” would 
agree to be transferred, as they termed it, from one Hand to 
another, like Cattle, without their Conſent; fo far they were 


dence of an undiſciplined People diſputing their Liberty, and be- 
ing cut to Pieces; and this, in ſome Meaſure, was the Cauſe of 


the Jeſuits Diſgrace in Portugal. * to return from this Di- 
greſſion. 5 


The Natural 2 bange. 


(for it lies, on the northern Frontier, under the Equinoctial Line, 
and on the South to the 37) the Air and Soil muſt greatly va- 


Mules, for the Waters of the great Rivers overflo the Banks 
annually, and on their Receſs leave them. enriched with a Slime, 


A. 
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therefore Labour aſſigned them according to their Abilities, and 


is acquainted, by a Conſultation with the Parties, that it is 


the Diſtrit a faithful Account; and the Parties are rewarded”. 


tenacious of their Liberty. And we cannot attempt to vindi- 
cate the Juſtice of ſending European Troops to ſubdue them by 
Arms to that Obedience, any more than the Policy and Pru- 


Ia ſuch a vaſt Country, and hing in Climates ſo different, . 


ry, though, in general, the Air is remarkably ſweet and ſerene, 
and the Soil very fertile; the Paſtures are particularly rich, fo 
that they abound with Herds of black Cattle, Horſes, and 
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which Py the greateſt Ty of whatever i is committe 
to it. 
This Country, heſides an infinite Number of ſmaller Rivers, 
is watered by three principal ones, which unite, near the 
Sea, to form the famous Rio de la Plata. The firſt is Para. 
guay, from whence this Country is denominated; this forms 
the main Channel: It has its Origin from a great Lake in the 
Center of South America, called the Lake of Corayes, and runs 
in a Courſe nearly North and South. - Parana, which 
riſes amongſt the Mountains in the Frontiers of Braſil, runs a 
winding Courſe to the South-Weſt, until it joins the Paraguay 
at a great Diſtance from the Ocean. Uraguay riſes like- 
wiſe upon the ſame Side, and runs almoſt an equal Courſe before 
it meets thoſe united Rivers, at no great Diſtance from the 
Ocean. \ 

They have few AZountains in this vaſt Continent, but thoſe 
of the Andes, which encumber the weſtern Frontier, and the 
Country to the Eaſtward of the River Paraguay, which borders 
on Braſil, where there are a Variety of Hills een wit 
Valleys. 

Several Mines of Iron and Copper have been found in Pare 
guay, and ſome of Amethyſts, and other precious Stones. 
The Sell is, for the moſt Part, of a ſandy Nature, and but 
few Stones, which makes it very inconvenient for Building ; 
but there are Plenty of Cotton-trees, Wax, Honey, and Paſtel, 
which they uſe for dying. —— Great Plenty of Indian 
Wheat; Variety of Fruits, many Kinds of Roots, peculiar ta 
that Country. Cocn, which is an Herb diſtinguiſbed oft Times 
by no other Name than the Herb of Paraguay, to which they 
aſcribe moſt excellent Virtues, and which they, conſtantly uſe. 
Its Qualities ſeem to be of the opiate Kind, and to reſemble thoſe 
of Tobacco, for it produces a Kind of ftupid Compoſure: It 
is moreover an Antidote againſt ſeveral Kind of Poiſons, or dan- 
gerous Bite of ſome Animals, and will allay Hunger for a con- 

ſiderable Time; 'tis. therefore uſed by Miners, and che wed for 
Pleaſure by many of the Native Indians, and is gathered and 
reſerved with a ſuperſtitious Regard, 

They likewiſe breed up vaſt Quantities of Cattle, large and 
ſmall; they have Plenty of Deer, and other Game; Fowl, 


wild 


* 
* 
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wild and un eſpecially Partridges in great Quantities, anjd aaa 
Variety of other Birds; they have very few wild Beaſts, and | 


thoſe not of à fierce and ravenous Kind. We meet with nothing 
more very remarkable that __— credible in the n of this 


Country. 


. 
* > . 
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Ba A811 is ſituate between 35 and 60* of Well Longitude, 
and between the EquinoCtial and 35* of South Latitude ; being 
about 1500 Miles in Length, and 1000 in Breadth; bounded 
by the River Amazon-and the Atlantic Ocean on the North ; by 
the ſame Ocean Eaſt; by the River Plata South; and by the 
Mountains which divide it from La Plata and Fra” on the . 
Weſt. ; 

The firſt Diſcovery . this Couttery appears to be owing to 
Accident, and not to any Deſign; for the Portugueſe, failing 
with a conſiderable Armament to India by the Way of the Cape 
of Gaed Hope, ſtanding out to Sea to avoid the Calms upon the 
Coaſt of Africa, the. Portugueſe Fleet fell in upon the Continent 
of South America; upon their Return, they made ſo favourable | 
a Report of the Land they had diſcovered, that the Court re- 
ſolved to ſend a Colony thither, and accordingly made their 
: firſt Eſtabliſhment, but in a very bad Method, in which it were 
to be wiſhed they had never been imitated ; this was by ba- 
niſhing thither a Number of Criminals; this blended an Evil 
Diſpoſition with the firſt Principles of the Colony. Some 
Oppoſition was made to this Settlement by the Spaniards, but © 
this being accommodated, the . Portugueſe purſued! the Set- * ® 
tlement with great Vigour. The Natives were in moſt Parts 
ſubdued, and the Improvement of the Colony went on a Pace. 
and the Crown, in a little Time, perceiving the great Advan-' 8 
tage of this new Acquiſition, - the whole Sea Coaſt, for near 1 
2000 Miles, was ſettled, for the Reward of the Induſtry and 4 
Courage of the firſt Planters and the Benefit of the Mother 
Country. But in the Meridian of their Proſperity, W bn 
the Portugueſe were in Poſſeſſion of ſo extenſive an Empire, and = 
ſo flouriſhing a Trade in Africa, in Arabia, and India, and tzze 

„ Aſiatic 3. 


* 


— 
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Aſiatic iſles, Don Sebaſtian, one of their greateſt Princes, loft his 
Life in an Expedition againſt the Moors, and by that Accident 
the Portugueſe loft their Liberty, and were abſorbed in the Spa. 
niſh Dominions. + After ſome other conſiderable Changes 
and Revolutions, the Portugueſe recoyered the Braſil, and now 
conſtitute no ſmall Part of the Inhabitants on the Sea Coaſt, 

This Country is divided into 16 Provinces, viz. Paria, Ma. 
rignan, Siara, Retagues, Rio Grande, Payraba, Tainara, Prr- 
nambuco, Seregippe, Bahia, Itheos, Porto Seguro, Spirito Sands, 
Rio Faneirs, St. Vincent, and Del Rey. 

The Atlantic Ocean Waſhes all the Coaſt from North to 
South, in which are ſeveral good Harbours, particularly Per. 
nambuco, All Saints, Porto Seguro, Rio Janeiro, St. Vincent, St, 
Gabrie!, and the great Port of Salvador on the North Shore of 
the River La Plata. 

The Capital City is dar where all the Fleets ren- 
dezvouz on their Return to Portugal. This City commands a 
noble, ſpacious, and commodious Harbour, being built upon a 
high Rock, having the Sea on one Side, and a Lake, forming 
a Creſcent, inveſting it almoſt wholly, ſo as nearly to join the 
Sea on the other. The Situation makes it in a- Manner im- 
pregnable by Nature, but they have, beſides, added to it very 
ſtrong Fortifications, ſo that it is the ſtrongeſt Place in America, 
It is a very large Town; the upper Part is laid out as reg- 
lar and uniform as the Ground would permit; they reckon 
about 2000 Houſes, and the Number of Inhabitants propor- 
tionable; a ſumptuous Cathedral, ſeveral e Ges, 
and ſome Convents. | 

The Town of Fernambuca, the Capital of the Ris Ja- 
neiro, as well as many others, freight large Ships with the v2- 
luable Produce of the Country; who all -rendezvouz. in the Bay 
of All Saints, to the Number of 100 Sail of large Ships, about 
the Month of May or June, and carry to Europe a Cargo little 
inferior in value to the Treaſures of the Flota and Galleons: 

The Inhabitants of this Country are naturally diſtinguiſhed 
as original. Natives or Portugueſe ; the former likewiſe conſiſt of 
various Tribes, and different Languages, but they all agree in 
wearing ſcarce any clothing, even ſo much as Modeſty ſeems to 
require; theſe ihabit the inland Parts of the Country, 2s 
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ſo little Opportunity 'of ſeeing or trading with Europeans, that 
they remain, as it were, à rude uncivilized People. 5 
They are of a copper Colour, with long, coarſe black Hair on -- 
their Heads, but without any on the other Parts of their Bo- _ 
dies. They are ſtrong, lively, and gay, and, as they are ſub- _ 
ject to few Diſeaſes,” they generally live to a great Age 
They Jove to adorn their Heads, Necks, and Arms, with ſome 
curious Trinkets or c beautiful Feathers, of which they do not 
want Variety: They are very fond of ſeaſting, and 
making , Entertainments for their Friends and Relations, at 
which it is uſual to indulge to Mirth, Dancing, and Skipping , 
about to an immoderate Degree. Theſe have no Tem- 
ples, nor any Sign of Religion; but are under a Kind of Re- 
gulation from their Chiefs, and are no Ways miſchievous or 
revengeful 1 in their Diſpoſitions : - They are naturally in- 5 
. genious in forming many Kinds of uſeful Utenſils, Baſkets, F 

Dithes, Cups, &c. and will imitate almoſt any Thing they ſex.” "120 
But Agriculture, or Huſbandry, or Fiſhing on the Banks of 


a 

9 ſome of their Rivers, ſeem prineipally to be the Employment of 

. the Natives. But this is properly ſpeaking of thoſe who have . 
0 ſome ſettled Habitations, for there are great Numbers who are . 
y ſo fond of Liberty, as they call it, that they will travel in Com- «4 

E panies, and traffick with the Inhabitants of different Places, | 

6 and thereby ſubſiſt themſelves all Day, and, at Night, they will 

n tie their Hamocks up between two Trees and ſleep very ſecure- 


ly. They have a Kind of Form in Marriage, but they 
often marry in the ſame Tribe and near of Kin, and Concubi- 
nage is not unuſual amongſt them; in this, as well as in other 
of their Cuſtoms, they imitate ſome of their neighbouring Ane 
ricans, for which Reaſon we need not deſcend to other Particu- 
lars. The Portugueſe Inbabitants need no Deſcription, 1 
The Government of Brafil is in the Viceroy, who reſides at 

St, Salvador; he has two Councils, one for criminal, and the 
other for civil Affairs, in both which he preſides ;- but, to 
the infinite Prejudice of the Settlement, all the Delay, Chica- 
nery, and multiplied Expences incident to the worlt Part of the 
Law, and practiſed by the moſt corrupted Lawyers, fAouriſh' 
here; at the ſame Time Juſtice i is ſo * that he CO 

Crimes often paſs with {mpunity. e 

ö F The 
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% The Air and Climate to the Northward is uncertain, 3 "OY 
* boiſterous and unwholeſome; the Country, both there and 
1 even in more temperate Parts, is annually overflowed; but, to 
g the Southward, beyond the Tropic of Capricorn, and, indeed, 
1 a good Way beyond it, there is no Part of the World that en- 
| Joys a more ſerene and wholeſome Air, refreſhed with the ſoft 

Breezes of the Ocean on the one Hand, and the cool Breath of 

the Mountains on the other; hither ſeveral aged People, from 

Portugal, retire for their Health, and protract their uu to 2 

long and eaſy Age. t 0 
.. The Soil, in general, is extremely fruitful, 'and was found 
very ſufficient for the Subſiſtence of the Inhabitants before the 
3 Mines of Gold and Diamonds were diſcovered ; theſe, with the 
I | Sugar Plantations, occupy ſo many Hands, that Agriculture is 
| in a conſiderable Degree neglected ; and, of Conſequence, Brg- 
| fil depends upon Europe for its daily Bread. 
| They have many conſiderable Rivers in Braſũ, which natu- 
rally contribute to the Fertility of the Country, as the Siara, 
Ris- Grande, Paraiba, Tamara, Rio- Real, Rio St. Antonie, I- 
beo, Dole, Pariba, and Plata. 

The Sea Coaſt is generally a flat 83 but prettily i inter- 
mixed with Woods and Savanahs, or Meadow Grounds, and 
the Trees, between the Wa and the Tropic of Copricarns 
are Eve-greens. | 

The inland Parts of Braſil is mountainous, and ct a 
loog: Chain of Mountains on the Weſt, which ſeparate it 
from the Spaniſb Territories, in which are ſome. of the richeſt. | 
Mines. | \ 

\ The Portugueſe were a conſiderable Time roſleſſed a their 
American Empire before they diſcovered the Golden Mines, and 
Diamonds, which have ſince made it ſo conſiderable. This was 
about the Year 1685, when a Miniſter of Great Sagacity ad- 
viſed the then Monarch to turn his Thoughts to fo valuable and 

_ ſa conliderable a Part of his Territories. This was ſollowed 
with ſome prudent Precautions, in Regard to the Natives, to 
 foften and alure them, and thereby render them ſubſervient to 


their 
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their mtereſt. This had the deſired Effect, and ſoon after they 


opened ſeveral Mines, which improved the Revenues, the 
Planters were eaſy, and their We TRY F or- 


tunes. 
The Fame of theſe new Mines drew together Cute deſperate 


Invaders, but they not agreeing with the moderate and ſimple 6 
' Manners of the Inhabitants,” they could not ſucceed in their 
Deſigns. The Mines are now worked by the Subjects of 


the King of Portugal, and his Slaves, the Natives having now 

but little Hand in it. Theſe Mines have poured almoſt as 

much Gold into Europe, as the Spaniſh America had of Silver. 
Not many Years after the Diſcovery of the Gold Mines, Bra- 


fl was found to produce Diamonps too; but, at firſt, of ſo 
unpromiſing a Nature, that the Working of the Mines was for- 


bidden by the Court of Portugal; but notwithſtanding this Pro- 
hibition, a Number were from Time to Time ſmuggled from 
Braſil, and ſome too of ſuch great Weight and high Luſtre 
and Tranſparency, that they yielded very little to the fineſt 
brought from India. The Court now perceived the Importance 


of the Trade, and accordingly encouraged it under certain Re- | 


ſtrictions; ſo that in 1740, the Diamond Mines were farmed 
at about twenty-fix thouſand Pounds Sterling, annually; to the 
King, with a Prohibition of employing more than 600 Slaves 
at a Time inthe Work. Some Years ago, we had an Account 


of one Diamond ſent to the King of Portugal ſaid to weight 
16000 Carats, or 6720 Grains, and conſequently muſt be. 


worth ſeveral Millions. 


The immenſe Value of the Gold and Diamonds produced in | 


Braſil, is beſt Judged of by the Trade of Portugal, which is 


carried on upon the ſame exCluſive Plan on which the ſeveral | 


Nations of Europe Trade with their Colonies of America; and 
it more particularly-reſembles the Spaniſb Method, by ſending 
out not ſingle Ships, as the Conveniency of the ſeveral Places 
and the Ideas of the European Merchants may direct. but by ans 


nual Fleets which fail at ſtated Times from Portugal, and com 


poſe three Flotas, bound to 25 many Ports in Brafil wh os | 
rendezvouz at Salvader on their Return to Portugal. 


The Gold alone amount 18 near Four Millions Stefling. 


But this is not all extracted from the Mines of Braſ, but, as 


they 
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| Car go of the Braſil Fleets for Europe. Thoſe Parts of Brafil 


River Janeiro and Bay of All Saints, They coin a great Deal 


Diamonds it contains muſt not be forgot, which is always reck. 


Germany; the Silks of France, and Italy; Lead, Tin, Iron, 


in n Nraſt, we may next mention the Braſi 2 Woods, which in a 
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they carry on a large direct Trade with Africa, they bring, 
eſpecially from their Settlement of Mazambique, on the Eat 
Side of that Continent, beſides their Slaves, vaſt Quantities of 
Gold, Ebony, and Ivory, which goes into the Amount of the 


which yield Gold, are the middle and northern Parts on the 


of Gold in America, that which is coined at Rio Janeiro bears 
an R, that which is ſtruck at the Bay is marked with a B, 
10 judge the better of the Riches of the Braſil Fleet, the 


oned equal to the Gold, the annual Value of which is eſtimated 
to the King, at 130, ooo. this, with the Sugar, which is 
principally the Cargo of the Fernambuco Fleet, the Tobacco, the 
Hides, the valuable Drugs for Medicine, and ManufaQures, 
may give ſome Idea of the Importance. of this Trade, not only 
to Portugal, but to all the trading Powers of Europe. The Re. 
turns are not the fiftieth Part of the Produce of Portugal; they 
conſiſt of the Woolen Goods, of all Kinds, of England, France, 
and Holland; the Linens and Laces of Hollaxd, Frame, and 


Copper, and all Sorts of Utenfils wrought in theſe Metals, 
from England, as well as Salt- fiſh, Beef, Flour, and Cheeſe; 
Oil they have from Spain; Wine, with ſome Fruits, is what 
they chiefly have of the Produce of Portugal. 

The Engliſh, at preſent, are the moſt intereſted both i in | the 
Trade of Portugal for home Conſumption, and- of what they 
want for the Uſe of the Brafils; and they deſerve to be moſt 
favoured, as well from the Services they have always done that 
Crown, and from the Stipulation of Treaties, as from the Con- 
ſideration that no other People conſumes ſo much of the Pro- 
ducts of Portugal. However, partly from our own Supineneſs, 
partly from the Policy and Activity of France, and partly from 
the Fault of the Portugueſe themſelves, the French have become 
very dangerous Rivals to us in this, as in moſt other Branches 
of our Trade, which deſerves to be ſcriouſly conſidered 9 our 
Legiſlature, D 

But to return to an n Account of * other * produced 
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particular Manner belongs to this Country, to Which it gives its 


Name, and which produces it in the greateſt Perfection. This | 
Tree generally floutiſhes in rocky and batren Ground, in which” 


it grows to a great Height; and a conſiderable Thickneſs, but 


of an uncommon thick Bark, which takes away, when ſtript, 
one half of the Bulk. This Tree is generally crooked and 
knotty like the Haw-thorn, with long Branches and a ſmooth _ 
green Leaf, hard, dry, and brittle: Thrice a Year, Bunches 

of ſmall Flowers ſhoot out at the Extremities of the Branches, 
and between the Leaves; theſe Flowers are of a bright Red, 
and of a ſtrong aromatic and refreſhing Smell. The Wood of 
this Tree is of a red Colour, hard and dry, and it is chiefly 
uſed in dying Red, but not a Red of the beſt Kind; and it has 
ſome Place in Medicine as a Stomachic and Reſtringent. ——— 
Here is alſo the Yellow Fuftic, of Uſe for dying Yellow. 
Alſo, a curious Kind of ſpeckled Wood, of much Value in 
Cabinet Work. = Sugar Canes are a eat Produce 
of Braſl, and the Sugars manufactured from them are eſteemed 
ſuperior in Quality to any that are produced in America ; and, 
of Conſequence, the Trade in this Article not the leaſt aa 


rable.— They have five different Sorts of Palm Trees; 


and ſome fine Ebony, of which the Natives make their Takaps, 
or Pikes, Darts, and Arrows. Their Capau is a large 
Tree, like our Walnut, without Fruit, but diſtils a moſt ex- 
cellent Balſam. The Aouai is a Tree of moſt diſagree- 
able Smell, and whether growing, cut, or burnt, is very of- 
fenſive. Other of their Trees are odoriferous to the Smell, be- 


pyond any Thing that is produced in Europe. Here ate great Va- 


tiety of F ruit-Trees ; and the Portugueſe have tranſplanted thi= 
ther Plenty of Citrons and Oranges which thrive very finely 
there, The Cotton Tree is likewiſe common. 
The Maſlic, for which the Ifle of Scis is ſo famed, grows here, 


not inferior to that in Goodneſs, —— They have ſome Roots, 


v1z. the Aipy, and Manicc, of which they make a Liquor, 

which is much valued, behide their more common Drink made 
of Maix or Indian Corn. - Their phyſical Plants are too. 
numerous to mention; but to the Qualities. of them e in 


2 great 1 attribute their * | 
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The Animals of this Country are numerous, and ſome yn. 
common in other Parts. The Tiger. —— The 
Ant Bear, fo called from its deſtroying thoſe Creatures 
wherever they meet with them. The Armadilla, becauſe 
the Body is Sheltered in a Kind of Armour. The Por. 
pine, The Fanouvera, a well ſhaped Beaſt of Prey, like our 
Grey hound. Monkeys, one Species of which is called the 
King Monkey, which are remarkable for having a thin, hollow, 
: Throttle-bone, with which they make a very loud and un- 
common Noiſe, But the moſt remarkable of the four footed 
Kind is called, by the Natives, Haji, from the Noiſe it makes 
with its Throat; but, by the Europeans, the Lazy Beaft, on 
1 Account that it requites three or four Days to climb up a Tree; 
1 but it takes ſuch faſt hold with its Teeth, that it will ſleep very 
| ſecurely : It is about the Size of a Fox. — They have another 
| Beaſt called Tapiraſſon, between a Bull and an Aſs, quite harm- 
leſs; is chiefly hunted for its Skin, but the Fleſh is good to eat; 
and taſte like Beef. They have many Kinds of venemous 
Snakes, and other Animals, whoſe Sting or Bite is very dan- 
zerous, unleſs they immediately apply Remedies, which they 
have generally at Hand. 
They abound in a Variety of Birds, ſome 3 for 
their Beauty, others for their exquiſite Taſte; ; of the firſt Sort 
is the Guanunby, or Humming Bird, before deſcribed; another 
called Colibri, likewiſe a very ſmall Bird, and ſings as harmo- 
niouſly as a Nightingale: It is exceeding beautiful, the Neck of 
a lively Red, the Belly and upper Part of the Wings of che 
Colour of Gold, and the Thighs of a fine Green, the Legs and 
Bill as black as Ebony, and the Eyes ſparkle like Diamonds, 
the Head is green, with Streaks of Gold; and that of the Cock 
is adorned with a ſmall Tuft, — The Unicorn Bird, fo called 
| becauſe it hath a ſharp Horn growing out of its Forehead, =— 
The Toukan, all over of a Jett Black, except under its Neck 
and Belly. The Coco, much like our Stork, but has a 
moſt curious Variety of Feathers on its Head. Laſtly, the . 
Guare, or, by the Europeans, the Sea-Curlw, remarkable for 
changing its native Colour from that of Aſh Colour to a Scarlet. 
Other Birds they have i in common with dh Fiſh, Yep 
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of the Sea and River Kinds, but none that we think weceſſary 
to give a Deſcription of in this Place. 1 

The principal Hands belonging to the Brofils are, Fernand, 
in 3* South Latitude; St. Barbe, or Barbara, in 18* South La- 
titude ; but they are hut ſmall Iſlands: The moſt conſiderable 

js the Iſland of Sr. Catherine, ſituated in 27 30” South Latitude, 
which is a well inhabited Iſland, has ſeveral good Ports, and is 
pretty well ſecured by ſeveral ſmaller Iſlands, or rather large 
Rocks ſurrounding it. But, a particular Deſcription of the In- 
habitants or Produce is unneceſſary. 

We have purpoſely omitted the Inſertion of the imaginary. 
Iſland of Aſcenſion, upon the Authority of the late learned Dr. 
Halley, who affirms there is no ſuch Iſland, notwithſtanding it 
is included in Mr. Frezter's and ſome French Maps. 


The GEOGRAPHY and NATURAL HisTorRy F/ i 
CHE IL | - = 


Cn1L1, the next of the §paniſb Provinces in South Amexica, 
is ſituate between 75 and 85 of Weſt Longitude, and between 
25 and 46* of South Latitude, bounded by Peru on the North, 
by Patagonia on the Eaſt, by another Part of Patagonia on the | 
South, and by the Paci Ocean on the Weſt; is about 120 
Miles in Length from North to South, and, in ſome Places, 
500 Miles broad, in others not more than 200; it is a long * 1 
narrow Slip along the Coult of the South Sea, f in the South Tem- ' 


perate Zone, | 4 ; 
It is uſually, divided into two nt Diviſions, v1z. Chit pre⸗ i 
per, extending from 25 to 45 of South Latitude; and Cuito, = 


or Quito, lying Eaſt of the Andes, between 32 and 38* South 
Latitude, 

The Sea that borders upon Chil is the Pacific Ocean, but this 
is not ſo pacific here as it is on the,Coaſt of Peru, for there are 
frequent Storms on the ſouthern Part of it. * 

There are, in Chili, ſour Towns of conſiderable Note, met =_ 
of them near the Sea, viz. St. Jago, which is the Capital, is 
ſaid to contain 4000 Families. La Conception. Co- 
guimbo, or La Serena, and Baldivia: This latter is ſo 
called from Valdivia, who reduced this Part of Chili to the Obe-- 
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The Animal; of this Country are numerous, and ſome un. 
common in other Parts. The Tiger. —— The 
+ Ant Bear, fo called from its deſtroying thoſe Creatures 
wherever they meet with them. The Armadilla, becauſe 
the Body is Sheltered in a Kind of Armour. The Por. 
pine, The Fanouvera, a well ſhaped Beaſt of Prey, like our 
Grey hound. Monkeys, one Species of which is called the 
King Monkey, which are remarkable for having a thin, hollow, 
'Throttle-bone, with which they make a very loud and un- 
common Noiſe. But the moſt remarkable of the four footed 
Kind is called, by the Natives, Haji, from the Noiſe it makes 
with its Throat; but, by the Europeans, the Lazy Beaft, on 
Account that it requires three or four Days to climb up a Tree; 
but it takes ſuch faſt hold with its Teeth, that it will fleep very 
ſecurely : It is about the Size of a Fox. — They have another 
| Beaſt called Tapiraſſen, between a Bull and an Aſs, quite harm- | 
leſs; is chiefly hunted for its Skin, but the Fleſh is good to eat, 
and taſte like Beef. They have many Kinds of venemous 
Snakes, and other Animals, whoſe Sting or Bite is very dan- 
zerous, unleſs they immediately apply Remedies, which they 
have generally at Hand. 

They abound in a Variety of Birds, ſome 3 for 
their Beauty, others for their exquiſite Taſte; ; of the firſt Son 
is the Guanunby, or Humming Bird, before deſcribed ; another 
called Colibri, likewiſe a very {mall Bird, and ſings as harmo- 
niouſly as a Nightingale: It is exceeding beautiful, the Neck of 
a lively Red, the Belly and upper Part of the Wings of the 
Colour of Gold, and the Thighs of a fine Green, the Legs and 
Bill as black as Ebony, and the Eyes ſparkle like Diamonds, 
the Head is green, with Streaks of Gold; and that of the Cock 
is adorned with a ſmall Tuft, — The Unicorn Bird, fo called 
becauſe it hath a ſharp Horn growing aut of its Forehead, —— 
The Touken, all over of a Jett Black, except under its Neck 
and Belly. The Cacoi, much like our Stork, but has a 4 


moſt curious Variety of Feathers on its Head. Laſtly, the 
Guare, or, by tht Europeans, the Sea-Curlew, remarkable for 
changing its native Colour from that of Aſh Colour to a Scarlet. 
Other Birds they have i in common with hh a Fiſh, ML. 


of the Sea and River Kinds, but none that we think #eceſſury 
to give a Deſcription of 1 in this Place. 


in 3* South Latitude; St. Barbe, or Barbara, in 18* South La- 
titude ; but they are hut ſmall Iflands: The moſt conſiderable 


which is a well inhabited Iſland, has ſeveral good Ports, and is 
Racks ſurrounding it. But, a particular Deſcription - of the In- 


habitants'or Produce is unneceſlary, 


Halley, who affirms there is no ſuch Iſland, notwithſtanding it 
is included in Mr. Frexier's and ſome French Maps. 


CHILI. 


Cnilt, the next of the Spaniſb Provinces in South Amepica, 
is ſituate between 75 and 855 of Weſt Longitude, and between 


* 


by Patagonia on the Eaſt, by another Part of Patagonia on the 
South, and by the Pocißt Ocean on the Weſt; is about 1200 
Miles in Length from North to South, and, in ſome Places, 
500 Miles broad, in others not more than 200; it is a long 


perate Zone, | 
It is uſually. divided into two hol Diviſions, viz. Chil pro- 


per, extending from 25 to 45? of South Latitude; and Cutts, 


or Quito, lying Eaſt of the e between 32 and 38? South 
Latitude, 


is not ſo pacific here as it is on the,Coaſt of Peru, for there are 
frequent Storms on the ſouthern Part of it. 


of them near the Sea, viz. St. Jago, which is the Capital, is 
ſaid to contain 4000 Families. La Conception. C- 
guimbo, or La Serena, and Baldivia: This latter is ſo 
called from Valdivia, who reduced this Part of Chili to the Obe-- 
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We have purpoſely omitted the Inſertion of the imaginary. 
Iſland of Aſcenſion, upon the Authority of the late learned Dr. 


There are, in Chili, four Towns of conſiderable Note, mol | 


The principal ſands belonging to the Broil are, Fernando, 4 


pretty well ſecured by ſeveral ſmaller Iſlands, or rather large 
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zs the Iſland of Sr. Catherine, ſituated in 27* 30“ South Latitude, 
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25 and 46? of South Latitude, bounded by Peru on the North, 


narrow Slip along the Coaſt of the South Sea, in the South Tem- 
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dience of Spain in 1541. —— Moft of theſe Towns are laid 
out on a very regular Plain; though their Buildings are na 
elegant, they take Care to have Gardens to all their Houfe,, 
and runing Water drawn from the neighbouring Rivers, with 
no ſinall Expence and Art; and as moſt of the Towns have X 
flouriſhing Trade, efpecially in the valuable Products of the 
Country, they are not ſparing in many rich Utenſils and Fyr. 
niturez ſome of the Merchants are very rich, and underſtand 
the Arts of Traffic as well as any Europeans. 
The Inhabitants of thoſe trading Towns have many Eure. 
peani amongſt them, particularly Spaniards, to whom the Na. 
tives are in ſome Meaſure Subject; but the Inhabitants of 
Chili are diſtinguiſhed into three Claſſes, viz. 1. The free Na. 
tives. 2. Thoſe who are ſubjected to Spain; and 3 Thoſe who 
are Spaniards born, or deſcended from them. The Former 
own the Dominion of the King of Spain, but pay him no Tri- 
bute, whereas the Latter pay a Tax to the Spaniards, and ſerve 
them as Servants, but not Slaves; they are governed by their 
reſpective Chiefs, who are like Lords of the Clans in Scotland, 
who head them, Spirit them on, and go with them to Battle; 
but are not penſioned, ſupported or receive any 5 from 
them. 
They have very little Religion. Frexier tells us, there never 
was a Temple nor an Idol found in the Country. They 
have very imperſect Notions of a future Life; for they will put 
into the Grave many Neceſſaries to maintain a Friend on his 
Journey, but they have no Idea at all of the Spirituality and lm- 
mortality of the Soul, They diſlike the Chriſtian Miflionaries, 
becauſe they tell them Chriſtianity forbids Drunkenneſs and Po- 
ligamy, which by long Habit they have contracted a Fondneſs 
ſor. They are of a warlike Temper ; choleric, impa- 
tient, arrogant, and cruel ; they are ſtrong, well proportioned, 
healthy, active, and long lived: They are patient of 
Hunger, Thirſt, Heat, and Cold; and deſpiſe not only the 
Conveniencies of Life, but even Life itſelf; when it ſtands in 
Competition with what they call Liberty and Glory. They de- 
feaded their Liberties vigorouſly, when attacked and overpow- 
cred by the Spaniardt, and made pretty good Terms * Peace, 
nne n 15 
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Their Habitatians are no better than Huts made of Branches of 
large Trees, large enough to ſhelter a whole Family. 
The common People deſpiſe all Superfluities, ſo that their Fur- 
niture is extremely plain, and mean. Their Diet is like- 
wiſe plain, and eaſily dreſt, their ordinary Food is Maiz boiled 
in Water; and of Maiz they alſo make Drink, ſteeping it in 

Water, and boiling it afterwards, which makes their beloved 


riety of Fruits and Herbs, which they eat differently prepared, 
by itſelf or as a Salad, or Sauce with Fiſh, Rabits, or different 
Kinds of Fowl, 

Their Cloths are a Sort of Waiſtcoats of FLOP Kind of Wool- 
len Stuff; they have Drawers of the ſame Kind, and they wear 
no Linen under their Cloaths : On their Heads they have a Cir- 
cle of Wool of various Colours, and this they move, as we do 
our Hats, in Token of Reſpect to Friends; their Shoes are 
made of a Kind of Rope, which the Spaniards, in this Part, 
generally wear, Their Apparel is, for the moſt Part, adorned 
with Ornaments, Trinkets of different Colours, Strings of 
Shells, Pear], beautiful Feathers, and ſome of them deck their 
Heads with a Plume of Feathers. The Women excel 
the Men in the Warmth of their Dreſs, as well as the Orna- 
ments of it, for they are girt round their Body with a Scarfe ſe- 
veral Times round them, which ſerves to ſtrengthen as well as 
to keep them warm; thoſe of the better Sort have Shifts; and 
Waiſteoats, but they wear nothing on their Heads but their 
Hair plaited behind, and handſomely divided on their Fore- 
heads, — The Women are ſaid to be naturally modeſt, yet, 
when Occaſion calls them, do not want Courage to goout with 
their Huſbands, and Face an Enemy in Battle. The 
Men and Women are bred hard, and do not mind Heat or Cold. 
——— The Children are always bathed in cold Water ſoon af- 
ter they are born; and the Women are ſaid to have an _— 
Labour than in moſt other Countries. 

With Regard to Marriage, when a Man has a Mind to mar- 
ry a young Woman he muſt buy her of her Father, and they 
make no Scruple of having more Wives than one; but the firſt 
has a Pre-eminence over the reſt: They are very jealous of their 
Wives, and not without Reaſon, as the "_ think they may 


Chica; other Liquors they make of Fruits. They have a Va- 9 
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have the ſame Liberty as the Men; but if taken in Adultery 
hoy are ſeverely dealt with by their Huſband. 

They can neither read nor write, yet have a peculiar Method 
| of keeping Accounts, and of regiſtering Events, by certain 
Strings of different Sizes, and Knots; and the Knowledge of 
the Uſe of theſe with Accuracy is a Kind of Science, and the 
Fathers teach it to their Children, and ſome make it their Live. 
lihood to teach the Secrets of it to their Scholars. 

The Language is chiefly the Spaniſh; but they have a very + 


confuſed Jargon among the Natives, that is not only difficult to 
underſtand, but to give any juſt Account of. | 


The Natural Hiftory. 


The Air here is remarkably clear, ſerene, and temperate, 
ſcarce any Changes happen for three Parts of the Year ; very 
little Rain falls during that Period, but the benign Dews every 
Night, and the many Rivulets (beſides many commodious Ri. 
vers) which the Neighbourhood of the Andes ſupplies them 
with, fertilize the plain Country, and make it produce as much 
Corn, Wine, Oil, and Fruits, as the Number of the Inhabi- 
tants, which is very ſmall (compared with the Extent of the 
Country,) or their Induſtry, which is but moderate, will ſuf- 
fer them to cultivate. If it were under a more favourable 
Government, and better peopled, there is hardly any Part of 
the World which would exceed its Fertility; for at the ſame 
Time as it enjoys a very healthful Air, and is warmed by a ge- 
nial Heat, it bears many of the tropical Fruits that would 
thrive no where elſe, out of the Torid Zone. It is Luxuriant, 
on the Surface, with every Thing for Profit and Delight, and 
beneath, it is rich to Profuſion witty Veins of Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Quickſilver, Iron, and Lead. Thoſe of Gold are the 
moſt wrought; and, indeed, there is ſcarce a Rivulet in the 
Country in which Gold is not found in ſmaller or greater Plen- 
ty. But want of People, which is here more felt than in other 

Spaniſb Settlements, hinders them from working all their Mines; 
and, what is worle, from improving the Surface of their Coun- 
try, to any Thing like the Degree of PerfeQtion, to which it 
might be brought; for though this Country is of ſo large Ex- 
| f | 7 dent 
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tent, it is not recxoned they have much above 20,000 Whites 
fit to bear Arms, and about three Times that Number of Blac«õ 3 
and Mulattoes. The People are, however, much employed .* 
in Paſturage, and Cattle are here in ſuch Plenty, than an Ox, 4 
fatted, may be had for four Dollars; a great Proof of the Fer- 
tility of a Country where there is no Want of Money; beſides, 
they export annually, from the Ports of Chili to Callas, and - 
* Parts of Peru, Corn enough to ſupport 60,000 Men, for 'Y 
no Country in the World is "more prolific in Grain of every 
Species; they likewiſe export great Quantities of Wine, Hemp, 
Hides, Tallow, and ſalted Proviſions. They likewiſe. drive 
great Numbers of horned Cattle from the other Side of the An- _ 
des, from the Province of Tucuman in Paraguay. 

The maritime Trade of Chili is entirely confined to what 
they carry on with Peru, one or two Ports of Spain, and Pana = 
ma; their Ships rarely penetrate the Straits of Magellan, or paſs Af 
Cape Hern, but they have a conſiderable inland Trade with Tu- | 
cuman, Buenos- Ayres, and other Parts of Paraguay, from whence 
they get the Herb of Paraguay, Bees-wax, and Cattle. | 

Chili has but a very few Beaſts of Prey, and thoſe timorous; 
and although Toads, Snakes, and Scorpions are here as nume- 


rous as in other hot Countries, they are found entirely harm- ; 
leſs. | 


The GEOGRAPHY and NaTURAL HisTorY of © 
TERRA Mace LLANICA, and STREIGHTS. of 5 
MaczIIAÄ x. it? 

This vaſt Tract of Land, which. reacher from the Pranigien 2 
of Rio de la Plata, ſituate to the utmoſt Verge of South America, 73 
that is, from 35 to 54 of South Latitude, is bounded by Chili _ 3 
and La Plata, and by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans on the Eaſt, 2 
and South, and Weſt, being divided in two Parts by the Streigbts 
of Magellan. "hy 

It received its Name from W Magellan, A Portugueſe, 
ſent thither with an expreſs Commiſſion -from the Emperor 


Clarles V. to diſcover it in 1520: But he made no great Diſ- 
coveries in this Country, except. ſome few Ports, and the two. 
| Cap; 
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Capes; one called De las Virgines, becauſe diſcovered on St. 
Urfuld's Day, and the other called the Cape of Defre, this la 
being that from which he firſt faw the South Sea. He was killed 
ſoon after. 
- It is a mountainous Country, covered wich Snow the beſt 
Part of the Year, eſpecially the ſouthern Diviſion, ſaid to be 
much colder than the North, under the ſame Parallels of Lati. 
tude; at leaſt it ſeems to be ſo to the Europeans, who have pal. 
ſed through the Torrid Zone in their Way thither. 
The Cordillera de los Andes are a prodigious Chain of Moun- 
tains, extending itſelf from North to South, - ſome Parts of 
which are exceeding high. They commonly form two Ridges, 
the lowermoſt of which are covered with Woods and Groves, 
but the higheſt is wild and barren, on Account of its Snow 
and exceſſive Cold. The Tops of theſe Mountains are often 
covered with Clouds, and Meteors. From theſe Mountains 
ſeveral Volcanoes have broke out, with the uſual dreadful 
Effects. The Mountains are only paſſable in Summer, and 
requires two or three Days to reach the Top; and the 
frightful Precipices, and dreadful Water- falls that defcend from 

them, with the greateſt Violence and ns © are more waſp to 
conceive than deſcribe. | 
The eaſtern Coaſt of this Country are, in —_ hid 
low, and have a great many Bays, either formed by Nature or 
by the many Rivers that diſcharge themſelves into the Ocean. 
Patagonia is the moſt ſouthern Part of South. America, whoſe 
Bounds. are not aſcertained. Moſt ancient Hiſtorians have re- 
| preſented the Inhabitants as a rude, barbarous People, of a 
gigantic Size; but this we find contradifted by modern Authors, 
and that they are of a middle Stature. There is no conſidera- 
die Town in this large Diſtrict; the Tribes reſorting together in 
rge Bodies, and living 1 in a wild, irregular Manner. | 
Terra del Fuego, is another Part included in Terra Mapellanic, 
vhough it is properly an [fland, ſeparated by a ſmall Channel. 
They are no other than fiery Mountains, from whence great 
Numbers of Pumice Stones are thrown into the Sea. Theſe 
Mountains are ſaid to extend along the Magellanic Coaſt from 
Eaſt to Weſt 300 Miles, and the Streight between this Iſland 
and the Continent is called the Canal of St. * N 
| The 
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The Streights > Magellan are about 100 7 in Length 


from the Cape of the Virgin's, at the Entrance of the North Sea, 


to the Cape Defire, at the oppoſite End; the Breadth varies 
much, from one to three Leagues, and have many ſafe Harbours 


in all Winds. There is alſo the Streight of Le Maire, 
which is in Latitude 560 36”, and formed by the Eaſtern Frys | 
of Terra del Fuego. And the Streight de /a Roche | in 355 
South, and about 120 Eaſt of that of Le Maire. | 
The Inhabitants of Terra Magellanica are ſaid to have deſcend- 
ed from Gomer the Son of Japbet, Father of the Celtic and Welch 
Nation; but are now diſtinguiſhed into different Tribes, and 
ſpeak different Languages, if their uncouth Jargon may be 
called fo. — They are generally of a copper or tawny Co- 
lour, but uſually paint their Faces and Bodies of different Co- 
lours, white or yellow. The Men and Women are cloth- 
ed pretty much alike, differing a little as to the Parts they in- 
habit, and the Seaſon of the Year. The Women go without 
Caps, and wear Bracelets and Trinkets about their Necksy 
which the Men do not; and as to the other Cloathing, it is lit 
tle more than modeſty requires. They are always repreſented 
as a very ignorant, and a very harmleſs People. —— But, 
with reſpect to Religion, but little ſuperior to Brutes; though it 


them. Nor have they any Kind of Government, 


Trees, and Hides . of Wild Beaſts. Their Furniture is 


catching Fiſh, and in their Canoes. The Weapons they 
always carry with them are. Bows: and Arrows, and Daris 


theſe are rather to ſecure themſelves from Injuries, or provide 
themſelves with Proviſions by Hunting or Fowling, than to de- 
ſtroy one another: This, at ſome Seaſons of the Year, and 
Fiſhing in the other, are the Methods of their Support. 
They have a very large Extent of Country, but moſt of it- 
is a wild Deſart, producing very little Grain, and but few Ve- 
getables ; though from the Nature of the Soil, in many Parts, 
and the Variety of Springs and Rivulets, it appears to be only 
owing to a Want of Culture. Paſture for Cattle they do not 
Vox, II, 1 | want; 


is ſaid, they have a Kind of Prieſts or Aſtrologers amongſt * 
— Houſes are mere Huts, made of Boughs of , 


of Courſe very mean, ſcarce any other than is uſed by them in 


armed either with ſharp Bones, or flint Stones at the Top; but 1 
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want; for they have Herds of Guanacoes, or Camel Sheep; they 
likewiſe breed a great Number of Pecairs or wild Hogs ; they 
have likewiſe ſeveral Kinds of Goats, whoſe Hair is as ſoft a 
Silk. They have ſeveral Kind of Foxes and Hares, 'which are 
much larger than ours, But they have few tame Animals: 
They have a Species of Dogs of a mungre] Kind, not unlike 
Spaniſh Dogs, with which they hunt their Prey. Bird, 
they have of many curious Kinds: The Penguins are very com- 
mon here; a large Sort of Bird with a white Head, as large as 
Geeſe, very fat, and of a delicious Taſte. Other Birds of 

yery beautiful Feathers, and Sea Fowl that build in the Racks 
and are in great Plenty at their proper Seaſon. But F ih 
ſeems to be their more common Food; Seals are in great Plenty; 
ſome of them almoſt as large as a Calf, having ſhaggy Necks, 
Heads, and Faces reſembling a Lion; the Females are like the 
Lioneſs, only theſe have ſmooth ſoft Hair. — Theſe am- 
phibious Animals have different Kinds of Feet, the Fore Feet 
have Claws, with which they will climb a Tree, their Hind 
Feet have large Fins ; they are ſome of them 8 or 10 Feet in 
Length, and. very large acroſstheir Shoulders; they commonly 
ſleep near the Shore, where they are ſurprized and killed by the 
Natives, who eat their Fleſh, and cloath themſelves with their 
Skins. Water Fowl, and moſt of their Sea and River 
Fiſh, are ſo much the ſame with European, or other American 
Parts, as to need no particular Deſcription, 


A general Account of the Inhabitants of America; includ- 
ing ſome Remarks on the different Preis. ond 
Forms of G overnment, and ſome remarkable Cuſtoms 7 | 
the Natives. 


A late Author, introductory to the Hiſtory of the Americans, 
takes Notice of the different Diſpoſitions of the ſeveral Na. 
tions who have Settlements in, or act upon the Stage of America, 
as from thence we may judge, in ſome Meaſure, of the Goyern- 

ent and Regulations of their reſpective Colonies, _ 

The Spaniard, proud, lazy, and magnificent, has an ample 
| Walk, in which to expatiate; a ſoft Climate to indulge his 
Jove of Eaſe; z and a Profuſion of Gold and Silver to procure 


— 
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1% all thoſe Luxuries his Pride demands but which his La- 
zineſs would refuſe him. 

The Portugueſe, naturally indigent at Home, and enterpriz- 
ing rather than induſtrious Abroad, has Gold and Diamonds as 
the Spaniards have, and wants them as well as the Spaniards, 
but poſſeſſes them in a more uſeful and leſs oſtentatious Man- 
ner. 

The Engliſb, of a reaſoning Diſpoſition, thoughtful and cool; 
rather than of great Induſtry, impatient of much fruitleſs La- 
bour, abhorrent of Conſtraint, and Lovers of a Country Life, 
have a large Tract and a fine Continent, a noble Field for the 
Exerciſe of Agriculture, and ſufficient for extending their Trade, 
with little Difficulty, to almoſt any Degree they pleaſe ; and 
whoſe Commerce will undoubtedly flouriſh, from the Freedom 
every Man has of purſuing it according to his own Ideas, In- 
clinations, and Ability. If we may judge from Facts, ſome of 
the European Settlements have been the Effects of vaſt Ambition, 
ſupported by ſurprizing Courage and thirſt of Gold. In others, 
the regular Product of a Syſtematic Policy, tempering and guid- 
ing an active Induſtry, and afford us the moſt ſanguing Expec- 
tations of future Succeſs. 

The French, active, lively, enterprizing, pliable and politic; 
and though changing their Purſuits, purſuing the preſent Ob- 


ject with Eagerneſs, are notwithſtanding tractable and obedient 


to Rules and Laws which bridle theſe Diſpoſitions, and wind 
and turn them to proper Courſes. This People have Colonies, 
or had, at leaſt, where more was effected by managing the Peo- 
ple than by cultivating the Ground ; where a pedling Commerce 
flouriſhes more than 1 or a regular Traffic, and 
where, though they have met with great Difficulties, they 


have diſcovered a Policy equal to them; and all their Succeſſes 


ſeem to have ariſen from the ſame Source. This is true, ' con- 


ſidered with regard to-the Value and Eſteem they have always 


had for their American Colonies : From the Care they 
have taken, that all Ships trading to their American Colonies 
ſhould carry with them ſo many Boys, and train them up in Na- 
vigation In Reſpect of the wiſe Regulations im their re- 
ſpective Plantations, by an eſtabliſhed Council of Commerce, 
and Intendants in every Province who are paid Salaries inde- 
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pendent of any Commerce, which they are prohibited. 
And likewiſe, in all their Iſlands and Plantations they hat 
Judges of the Admiralty, who are appointed to decide, in: 
ſummary Manner, all Diſputes between Merchants, and what- 
ever has Relation to Trade. They alſo take Care to for- 
tify all capital Towns and Parts, and ſeldom leave them de. 
fenceleſs, without Ships or Garriſon : They likewiſe take 
Care not to over burden the Planters, or Natives, with Taxes, 
their Exports and Imports pay but a very ſmall Duty 
They d.icover a Solicitude, and preſcribe Laws to prevent even 
the Negroes from being ill uſed, or being wholly, Body and 
Soul, at the Diſcretion of the Planter ; their Maſters are oblig- 
ed to have them inſtructed in the Principles of Religion. Nor 
are they wanting in giving ſome Encouragement to the Indigent 
and Induſtrious, and relieving, in ſome Meaſure, the Diſtreſſes 
of ſuch as ſuffer by Hurricanes, Earthquakes, or bad Seaſons, 
in all which they diſcover a Mixture of Humanity and Policy: 
But it muſt, notwithſtanding, be acknowledged as an 
Error in their Planters, as well as ours, they over-work their 
Negroes. 

By theſe, and a Varicty of other Means, the Frenc have, 
for many Years, been our Rivals in America, both with Reſped 
to Polleflion, Trade, and Influence. The late War has in- 
deed been followed with new and glorious Acquiſitions ; but 
tne Examples they have ſet us may, in ſome Meaſure, excite 
our Emulation, that every Advantage which our Courage, our 
Fleets, and Armies, under Providence, have gained, may not 
be loſt or become uſeleſs by a ſtupid Supineneſs and Inadvertency. 
It has been obſcrved, that we have been engaged for 
more than a Century paſt with France, in a noble Contention 
for the Superiority in Arms, in Politics, in Learning, and in 

Commerce: With Reſpect to the Firſt, the late Succeſſes have 
undoubted]y convinced Europe, that the Engliſh are more than 
an equal Match for any Power in Eurepe : Learning and Com- 
merce too are the Glory of our Iſles, and it will not a little con- 
tribute to degrade the Britiſh Character, if, in the Midſt of fo 
much Glory, and Victory, and Acquiſition z if, through want 
of wiſe and prudent Schemes properly executed, we loſe to 


ourſelves and to Poſterity the promiſing Advantages. 1 
| - The 


The Dutch Poſſeſſions in America are but few, yet, ſmall as 
they are, they neither want Skill-nor Induſtry to improve, to 
the no ſmall Emolument of that State, efpecially in a Time of 
War, trading between the French and Engliſb, and the Counter- 
band which is carried on between them and the Spaniard: at all 
Times. A late Author pays them no ſmall Compliment when 
he ſays, the Dutch have got a Rock or two on whieh to diſplay 
their Frugality and Induſtry, which are, their Virtues, and on 
which they have exerted ſo much Diligence to improve, that 
they have ſucceeded to a Miracle. 

The Danes had formerly a W2/t India Company, though its 
Object was far from extenſive, it was little more than the Iſland 
of St. Thomas, an inconſiderable Member of the Caribbees : 
Lately, they have added to their Poſſeſſions the Iſland of Sama 
Cruz : Theſe Iſlands, while they remained in the Hands of the 
Company, were ill managed ; but the preſent King of Denmark, 
inferior to none in Love to his Subjects, and a judicious Zeal 
for promoting their Welfare, has bought that Company's Stock, 
and Jaid the Trade open: Since which Time the Trade has 
been improved almoſt incredibly. The Poſſeſſions of theſe 
two Powers hardly deſerve to be mentioned with the Proprietors 
of America; but as they appear extremely worthy of the Atten- 
tion of theſe Powers, and as the Share of the Dutch is at leaſt 
worth to them 600,000). a Year, Sterling, and that of the 
Danes half as much, what muſt we think of our Poſſeſſions, 
what Attention do they not deſerve from us? And what Advan- 
tage might be made thereby? 


Of the GOVERNMENTS in AMERICA. 


The Settlement of our Colonies was never purſued upon any. 
regular Plan, but they were formed, grew, and flouriſhed as 
by Accident, the Nature of the Climate, or the Diſpoſitions of 
private Men happened to operate. The preſent Forms of Go- 
vernment are generally diſtinguiſhed, 1. As the Royal Govern- 
ment: The 2d is called the Proprietary Government: And 
the 3d is denominated a Charter Government. 

The firſt Colony that was ſettled was that of Virginia: It was 
governed for ſome Time by a Preſident and a Council, appoint- 
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ed by the Crown, but when the People were increaſed to a ch. 
fiderable Body, they were impowered to elect Repreſentatives 
for every County, reſembling thoſe of the Commons in England: 
This was added to the Council, which till ſubſiſted, the Men. 
bers of which were, and to this Day are nominated by the 
Crown, and hold their Seats during the King's Pleaſure, as 
fignified by his Governor : They are ſtiled Honourable, and are 
choſen ſrom the Perſons of the beſt Fortunes and the moſt con- 
ſiderable Influence in the Country; they form another Branch 
of the Legiflature; and are ſometimes called the Upper Houſe of 
Aſſembly ; they anſwer, in ſome Meaſure, to the Houſe of Peers 
it our Conſtitution: And when any Bill has paſſed the two 
Houſes, it comes before the Governor, who repreſents the 
King, and gives his Aﬀent or Diſſent as he thinks proper. It 
now acquires the Force of a Law: But it muſt be afterwards 
tranſmitted to the King and Council in England, where it may 
ſtill receive a Negative that takes away all its Effect. This is 
the moſt general Form of Government in all the Iſlands of the 
Weft Indies, in Nova Scotia, in one Province of New England, 
and with ſome Reſtrictions in another: In New York, New Jer- 
fey, the two Carolinas, and Georgia. 

The ſecond Form of Government in Uſe in our Colonies in 
America is called, Proprietary Government. At our firſt plant- 
ing that Part of the World, it was not difficult for a Perſon who 
had good Intereſt at Court to obtain large Tracts of Land, not 
inferior in Extent to many Kingdoms, and to be inveſted with 
a Power very little leſs than regal over them, to govern by 
what Laws, and to form what Sort of Conſtitution he pleaſed: 
A Dependance upon the Crown of England was fhewn only by 
paying ſome trifling Acknowledgment. We had formerly ma- 
ny more Governments of that Sort than we have at preſent; in 
the 1//2/- Indies, the Iſland of Barbadocs was granted to the Earl 
of Carliſie; St. Lucia to the Duke of Montague; Carolina to 
eight Proprietors; New Jerſey was likewiſe a Proprietary, but 
they failed of anſwering the intended Deſign. The only Go- 
vernments of this Form which remain at preſent, but conſide- 
rably abridged of their Privilege, are Penſylvania and Marylard; 
but in the latter, the Conſtitution much more reſemþles that of 
the Royal Governments, and in Penh lvania very little leſs. 


The 


The Third Form is called, a Charter Government: This 
originally prevailed in all the Provinces of New England, and 
ill remains in two of them, Connecticut and Rhode fand. By 
the Charters to theſe Colonies, the exorbitant Power that was 
viven in the Proprietary to fingle Men was here veſted in the 
whole Body of the People: It is, to all Purpoſes, a mere De- 
mocracy. They ele& every one of their own Officers, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt; they diſplace them at Pleaſure, and 
the Laws which they enact are valid without the Royal Aſſent. 
This State of unbounded Freedom probably contributed to make 
thoſe Settlements flouriſn; but it certainly contributed as much 
to render their Value to their Mother Country far more preca- 
rious, than a better digeſted Plan would have done, that might 
have taken in the Intereſts both of Great- Britain and of the new 
Settlement. The Truth is, nothing of an enlarged and legiſ- 
lative Spirit appears in the planning of our Colonies. The 
Charter Governments were evidently copied from ſome of our 
Corporations at Home, which, if they are good Inſtitutions 
themſelves, yet are by no Means fit to be imitated by a new 
People going into a remote Country, far from the Hand and Eye 
of a ſupreme Power. | 

The Law in all our Provinces, beſides thoſe Acts which from 
Time to Time they have made for themſelves, is the Common 
Law of England, the old Statute Law and a great Part of the 
new, Which, by frequent Alterations, is become intricate, 
proves no ſmall Perplexity in their Governments, Theſe in- 
fant Settlements, ſurely, required a more ſimple, clear, and 
determinate Legiſlation, though it were of an homelier Na- 
ture, Laws ſuited to the Time, to their Country, and to their 
Way of Life: The Want of which have introduced a great 
Number of Lawyers amongſt them, which have been probably 
greatly prejudicial in the Colonies. | ; 

The Government among the Americans is, in ſome Parts, 
Ariſtocratical : Thus in North America, in ſome Tribes there 
are a Kind of Nobility, who, when they come to Years of Dif- 
cretion, are Entitled to a Place and a Vote in their Councils, 
But among the five Nations of Iroquois, the moſt celebrated 
Common Wealth of North America, there is no other Qualifi- 
tion abſolutely neceſlary for their Head-men but Age, with 
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Experience and Ability in their Affairs; however, there! is, 
nerally, in every Tribe, ſome particular Stocks which t 
reſpect, and who are conſidered, in ſome Sort, as their Chiefs, 
unleſs they ſhew themſelves unworthy of that Rank. 
Their great Council is compoſed of theſe Heads of Tribes, 
and Families, with ſuch whoſe Capacity has elevated them to 
the ſame Degree of Conſideration, They have Council Houſe, 
in moſt of their principal Towns, and their Councils are pub. 
lic ; here they propoſe ſuch Matters as concern the State, which 
have been already digeſted in the ſecret Councils, in which none 
but the Head-men are preſent, and here many of them diſplay 
their Oratory and Skill in public Affairs, in both which ſome 
of them are admirable; none elſe ſpeak in their public Coun- 
cils; theſe are their Ambaſſadors, and theſe are the Commiſ. 
ſioners who are appointed to treat of Peace or Alliance with 
other Nations, When any Buſineſs of Conſequence is 
tranſacted, they appoint a Feaſt upon the Occaſion, of which 
the principal Perſons of that whole Nation participate: And 
leſſer Feaſts are appointed for common People, fo that a ge- 
neral Joy is diffuſed. They begin thoſe Feaſts with Songs of 
the real or fabulous Hiſtory of their Country, or others tending 
to Mirth ; they have likewiſe Dancing and other Expreſſions of 
Joy: Theſe Feaſts are intended to fix all thoſe Tranſactions the 
better in their Memory, and to unite the People in a greater 
Harmony. 
To help their Memories they have Pieces of Shells, or 
Beads of different Colours, and other Trinkets, which have 
all a different Meaning according to their Colour and Ar- 
rangement. At the Concluſion of any Treaty, they deliver 
one of theſe Belts or Strings, and another of the ſame Size and 
Manner is treaſured up by them in many of their principal 
Towns, and ſerve as Records to the Nation. When any 
Conteſts ariſe, and the Affair is accommodated, it is uſual to 
ive and receive ſome Preſents. 
The ſame Council of Elders, which regulates whatever re- 
gards the external Policy of the State, has the Charge likewiſe 
of its internal Peace and Order. —— Their Suits are few 
and quickly decided: Few have Property or Art to continue 
them. Criminal Matters come before the ſame Juriſ- 


4ition: If Murder, it is generally appointed, that ſome Rela- 
tion of the Deceaſed ſhall be his Executioner. Leſſer Crimes 
are puniſhed in different Ways, but often compromiſed. Go- 
verned as they are by Manners more than by Laws, Example, 
Education, and the conſtant Practice of their Ceremonies, the 
moſt tender Sentiments of their Country inſpires them with the 
moſt tender Regard for their Conftitution and the Cuſtom of 
their Anceſtors. Family Love is with them a national 
Virtue : Friendſhips there are amongſt them fit to vie with thoſe 
of fabulous Antiquity, and the Families concerned congratulate 
each other as upon an Acquiſition that promiſes to them a 
mutual Strength, and to their Nation the greateſt Honour and 
Advantage. | 

The Character of the American Indians is ſtriking : They are 
grave, even to Sadneſs, in their Deportment upon any ſerious 
Occafion z obſervant of thoſe in Company, reſpectful to the 
Old, of a Temper cool and deliberate, by which they are never 
in haſte to ſpeak before they have thought well of the Matter, 
and are ſure the Perſon who ſpoke before them had finiſhed all 
he had to ſay. They have therefore the greateſt Contempt for 
the Vivacity of the Europeans, who interrupt each other, and 
frequently ſpeak altogether 3 and nothing is more decent and in- 
ſtructive than their Behaviour in their Public Councils and Aſſem- 
blies; every Man is there heard in his Turn, according to his 
Years, his Wiſdom, or his Services to his Country have ranked 
him; nota Word, not a Whiſper, not a Murmur is head from 
the reſt while he ſpeaks ; and, afterwards, no indecent Signs of 
Diſapprobation, nor ill-timed. Applauſe : the younger Sort 
attend for their Inſtruction; here they learn the Hiſtory of their 
Nation ; here they are entertained with Eulogiums in Honour 
of the glorious Deeds of their Anceſtors ; here they are taught 
what are the Intereſts of their Country, and how to purſue them. 

There is no People amongſt whom the Laws of Hoſpitality 
are more ſacred, or executed with more Generoſity and Good- 
will: Their Houſes, their Proviſions, even their young Wo- 
men are not enough to oblige a Gueſt. To thoſe of their own 
Nation they are likewiſe very humane and beneficent : has an 
one ſucceeded ill in his Hunting; has his Harveſt failed, or is 
his Houſe burnt ; he feels no other Effect of his Misfortune than 
that it gives him an Opportunity to experience the Benevo- 
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lence and Regard of his fellow Citizens, who, on ſuch Ocea. 
ſions have all Things almoſt in common. But to the Ehe. 
mics of his Country, or to thoſe who have privately offended, 
the American is implacable: He conceals his Sentiments, he 
will appear reconciled until, by ſome Treachery or Surprize, 
he has the Opportunity of retaliating the Injury, which is ge 
nerally a horrid Revenge: No Length of Time, in many 
Cafes, is ſufficient to allay their Reſentment ; * no Diſtance gf 
Place great enough to protect the Object of his Anger, on 
whom, when Opportunity offers, he will exerciſe the moſt 
ſhocking Barbarities, even to the eating of his Fleſh, To ſuch 
Extremes do the Indians puſh their Friendſhip, or their En- 
mity: And ſuch indeed, in general, is the Character of all 
ſtrong and uncultivated Minds, 

There are other Nations not under the ſame uſeful Regula- 
tions with them: Liberty is their darling Paffion, This is 
what makes a Life of Uncertainty and Want ſupportable to 
them ; and their Education in ſuch a Manner as to cheriſh this 
Diſpoſition to the utmoſt : They are indulged in all Manner of 
Liberty except Miſchief; their Children are never chaſtiſed 
with Blows, and rarely ever chided. Reaſon, they ſay, wil 
guide their Children when they come to the Uſe of it, and be- 
fore that Time their Faults cannot be great; but Blows might 
abate the free and Martial Spirit which makes the Glory of 

their People, and might render the Senſe of Honour leſs in- 
fluencing when they are grown up: they experience nothing 
like authoritative Command; for even ftrong Perſuaſion 1s 
forlorn by thoſe who have the greateſt influence over them. 
Upon the ſame Principles they know no Puniſhment but Death, 
and that generally for Murder, or other attrocious Crimes. 
This free Diſpoſition is general; and though ſome Tribes are 
found in America with a Head, whom we call a King, his 
Power is rather perſuaſive than coercive ; he is rather regarded 
as a Father than as a Monarch: He has no Guards, no Pii- 
ſons, nor Officers of Juſtice, 'nor any Revenues. than the free 
Donations of his united Tribe to ſupport the Peace, and Ho- 
nour, and Intereſt of their State. 3 2 

There is ſomething remarkable in the Indian American pre 
paring for War. This ſeems to be their principal 3 
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conſiderable till he has increaſed the Strength of his Country with 
a Captive, or adorned his Houſe with the Scalp of one of his Ene- 
mies. When the Chiefs determine upon War, they keep it 
very ſecret what Nation it is they intend to attack, that the 
Enemy may be off from his Guard ; and they will ſometimes let 
their Enemy reſt for many Months, or even for ſome Years, 
before they put their Deſign in Execution. In the mean 
time, they are not idle at home: The principal Captain ſum- 
mons the Youth of the Town to which he belongs, the War 
Kettle is ſet on the Fire, the War Songs and Dances commence, 
the Hatchet is ſent to all the Villages of the ſame Nation and to 
all its Allies, and the Women act their Part in animating the 
Youth to emulate each other in ſpoiling and making Captives. 
And when, by various Means, they have raiſed their Fury to 
great Height, the War Captain prepares the Feaſt, which con- 
fiſts of Dogs Fleſh: All that partake of this Feaſt are deemed 
Volunteers, and they then accept of Billets, which are looked 
upon as Engagements which they take to be faithful. All the 
Warriors in this Aſſembly have their Faces painted in a Manner 
to create Terror, and their Hair is dreſſed up in an odd Man- 
ner with Feathers of various Kinds. The Chief begins the 
War Song, which having continued for ſome Time, raiſing his 
Voice, he turns off ſuddenly to a Sort of Prayer to the God of 
War, whom they call Areſtoui. I invoke thee, ſays he, to 
be favourable to my Enterprize: I invoke thy Care upon me 
and my Family: I invoke ye likewiſe, all ye Spirits and Dæ- | 43 
mons good and evil; all ye that are in the Skies, or on the | 
Earth, or under the Earth, to pour Deſtruction upon our Ene- 
mies, and to return me and my Companions ſafely to our Coun- 4 
try.” All the Warriors joining with him in the Prayer, and in | 
Shouts and Acclamations, the Captain renews his Song, the 
War Dance is renewed, and the Day being appointed for their 
Departure they take Leave of their Friends: The Warriors 
march out, dreſt in their beſt Apparel and moſt ſhowy Orna- 
ments: Their Wives and female Relations go out at ſome Di- 
tance from the Town before them, with their worſt Cloaths, 
and, at the Place appointed, dreſs themſelves in their wyorſt 
Attire, and then proceed as their Captain thinks fit. 
Their Motives are the Glory of Victory, and the Benefit of 
their Captives ſometimes falling on one Nation, then on ano- - 
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ther, through their innumerable Dangers and almoſt intolera 
ble Fatigue, as they often find their Enemies prepared (9 
them; but, wherever they conquer, they ſhow very little or ng 
Humanity, and but ſeldom hearkening to Terms of Peace: 
They depopulate Towns, carry away Captives in Triumph, 
and too often exerciſe ſuch Cruelties as muſt be ſhocking to f 
tender Mind to read. 


With reſpect to Religion they vary according to their Settle. 
ment or Government. 

Mr. Thompſon, one of the Miſſioners in England, informs us, 
that great Part of the Inhabitants there are Puakers, and thoſe 
who have no Religion at all ſhield themſelves under that Ap- 
pellation, many of them paying no Regard to any particular 
Days, or regular Times of public Worſhip : But that other; 
will attend the Service of the Church of England, and are not 
too preciſe to uncover their Heads in the Houſe of God. He 
commends others, who were very ready to be inſtructed, and 
were ſo grateful as to offer Money in Recompence of his Labours, 
which he refuſed, and had the Satisfaction of baptizing ſeveral 
whole Families, and at Length many brought their Children 
ſoon after they were born to be baptized: But he likewiſe attri- 

butes the Backwardnefs of many to Infant Baptiſm, from the 
contrary Sentiments of the Anabaptiſis and Quaſters, one aſſerting 
the Baptiſm of the Adult only, and that by dipping, and the 
other profeſſing to acknowledge no other Baptiſm than that 
of the Spirit. And yet, upon the whole, he repreſents the Na- 
tives as untractable in their Temper, wanting a Diſpoſition 
more than a Capacity to receive Inſtrution. 

The Americans have ſcarce any Temples: We hear, indeed, 
of ſome, and thoſe. very magnificent, amongſt the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians; but the Mexicans and Peruvians were 
comparatively civilized Nations : Thoſe we: know at preſent, 
in any Part of America, are no Way comparable to them. 
Some appear to have very little Idea of God ; others entertain 
better Notions, they hold the Exiſtence of a ſuprgme Being, 
eternal and incorruptible, who has Power over all, ——ſatis- 

| fied with owning this, which is traditionary amongſt them, 
they give him no Sort of Worſhip : There are, indeed, Nations 
in America who ſeem to pay ſome religious Homage to the Sut 
and Moon, and as moſt of them have a Notion of ſome inviſible he- 
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ings who continually intermeddle in their Affairs, they diſcourſe 
much of Dzmons, Nymphs, Faries, or Beings equivalent. 
They have Ceremonies too that ſeem to ſhew they had once a 
more regular Form of religious Worſhip; for they make a Sort 
of Oblation of their Firſt Fruits, obſerve certain Ceremonies at 
the full Moon, and have in their Feſtivals many Things that 
very probably come from a religious Origin, though they per- 
form them as Things handed down to them by their Anceſtors, 
without knowing or enquiring about the Reaſon. 

Though they have very little Religion, they abound in S- 
perſlitions, as it is common for thoſe to do whoſe Subſiſtence 
depends, like theirs, upon Fortune. Great Obſervers of 
Omens and Dreams, and Pryers into Futurity, with great 
Eagerneſs they abound in Diviners, Augurs, and Magicians, 
whom they rely much upon in all Affairs that concern them, 
whether of Health, War, or Hunting: their Phiſic, which may 
rather be called Magic, is entirely in the Hands of the Prieſts. 
The Sick are naturally prone to Superſtition, and human Help 
in ſuch Caſes is generally found ſo Weak, that it is no Wonder 
that in all Countries and Ages People have amuſed themſelves 
in that diſmal Circumſtance of human Nature, with the Hope 
of ſupernatyral Aſſiſtance. 

Their Phyſicians generally treat them, in whatever Diſorder, 
in the ſame Way: They incloſe them in a ſmall Cabbin, in 
the midſt of which is a Stone red-hot, upon this they throw 
Water till the Steam, and ſometimes his Diſorder puts him 
into a Sweat, and then hurries him away and plunges him in 
the next River. This is repeated as often as they judge it ne- 
neceflary, and by this Method extraordinary Cures are ſome- 
times performed ; but it frequently happens too that this rude 
Method kills the Patient in the very Operation, eſpecially m 
moſt of the Diſorders brought to them from Europe And it is 
partly owing to this Manner of proceeding that the Small-Pox 
has proved fo fatal to them. It muſt not, however, be denied, 
that they make uſe of ſome Specifics of wonderful Efficacy, the 
Power of which they generally attribute to the magical Ceremo- 
nies with which they are conſtantly adminiſtered; and it is re- 
markable that, purely by the Application of Herbs, they fre- 
quently cure Wounds, that, with va are hardly un by 
the moſt judicious Methods. | N 
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No Nation in America js without a regular Marriage, in 
which there are many Circumſtances : the principal of which is, 
the Bride's preſenting the Bridegroom with a Plate of their Corn. 
Incontinent before Wedlock, but, after Marriage, the Chaſ. 
tity of the Women is remarkable. The Puniſhment of the 
Adultereſs, as well as that of the Adulterer, is in the Hands 
of the Huſband himſelf, ' and it is often ſevere, as inflicted by 
one who is at once the Party and the Judge. Their Marriages 
are not fruitful, ſeldom producing above two or three Children; 
but they are brought forth with leſs Pain than our Women ſuffer 
upon ſuch Occaſions, and with little conſequent  Weakneſ;, 
Probably that ſevere Life which both Sexes lead is not favoura- 
ble to Procreation : And the Habit unmarried Women have of 
procuring Abortions, in which they rarely fail, makes them 
the more unfit for bearing Children afterwards, 
Though the Women in America have generally the laborious 
Part of the Economy upon themſelves, yet they are far from 
being the Slaves they appear, and are not at all ſubje to the 
great Subordination in which they are placed: In Conntries 
where they ſeem to be more reſpected, moſt of the ceremonial 
Honours are paid to them; and they are alſo admitted to ſhare 
in their Councils and Deliberations which concerns the State ; 
nor are they found inferior to the Part they act. 
T heir funeral Obſcquies are ſomewhat differing, but general- 
ly remarkable. The Loſs of any of their People, whether by 
a natural Death or by War, is Jamented by the Town or Vil- 
lage he belongs to: At ſuch Time no Buſineſs is taken in Hand 
by the Deceaſed's Relations, however important; nor any re. 
Joicings permitted, however intereſting the Occaſion, until all 
the pious Ceremonies due to the Dead are performed: Theſe 
are always attended with much Solemnity : The dead Body is 
waſhed, anointed, and painted fo as in ſome Meaſure to abate 
the Horrors of Death. The Women, more eſpecially, on the 
Loſs of a Huſband, lament with bitter Cries ſometimes intermix- 
ed with Songs to celebrate the great Actions of the Deceaſed and 
thoſe of his Anceſtors. The Men mourn in a leſs extravagant 
Manner. The whole Village attends the Body to the Grave, 
which is interred habited in their moſt ſumptuous Ornaments : 
With the Body of the Deceaſed are placed his Bow and Arrows, 
with what he valued moſt in his Life, and Proviſions for the 
e | long 


long Journey he is to take; for qhey hold ts Immortality of 
the Soul univerſally, but their Idea is groſs; feaſting attends 
this, as it does every Solemnity. Compliments of Condolence 
are never omitted, nor are Preſents wanting upon this Occa- 
ſon. After ſome Time, they reviſit the Grave, they renew 


their Sorrow, they new cloath the Body, and act over again 


the Solemnities of the firſt funeral. 


But among all the Inſtances of their Remind to their deceaſed 


Friends, none is fo ſtriking as what they call the Feaſt of the 
Dead, or, the Feaſi of Souls. The Day for this Ceremony is 
appointed in the Council of their Chiefs, who give Orders 
for every Thing which may enable them to celebrate it with 
Pomp and Magnificence: the Riches of the Nation is laviſhly 
ſpent on this Occaſion, and all their Ingenuity difplayed : The 
neighbouring People are invited to partake of the Feaſt, and to 
be Witneſſes of the Solemnity. At this Time, all who have 


died ſince the laſt folemn Feaſt of that Kind are taken out of 


their Graves; thoſe who have been interred at the greateſt Diſ- 
tance from the Villages, are diligently ſought for and brought 


to this great Rendezvous of Carcaſſes. Some of them, When 


opened, appeared dry and withered ; others have many Marks 
of Corruption, ſwarming: with Worms; yet theſe terrify them 
not, the Relatives gather up the periſhing Remains, colle& 
even the ſmalleſt Bones, and cleanſe the whole from Filth, and 
then carrying them perhaps a conſiderable Diſtance, © without 
ſuffering any other Emotions in themſelves than Regret for their 
long Abſence from them, After having expoſed the Body for 
ſome Time with much Pomp, they prepare for their Reinter- 


ment, cloth them in ſome of the fineſt Skins they can get, and, 


during the Celebration of this Feaſt, they have all Manner of 
Games and Diverſions exerciſed among them, with the ſame 
Kind of Spirit which the ancient Greeks and Romans. celebrated 
upon ſimiliar Occaſions. 

We ſhall only add, as an Appendix to the Hiſtory of New 


York, Page 561, an Account of the Palatines firſt Settlement 
there. 


It appears, by a Memorial now in the Brityh Muſeum, chat, 


in the Reign of Queen Ann, there were 600 poor Families from 
Germany, including 3000 Perſons, denominated Palatines, by 


the Clemency of the Queen, through the Interpoſition and En- 


- deavou rs 


_ 
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deavours of Captain Hunter, carried over to New York in the 
Year 1710, and there ſupported and maintained by a Grant 
from her Majeſty, of a Loan of ſo much a Day for each Perſon 
til Lands could be alotted to them, and by their clearing, 
plowing and manuring the fame, they might be enabled to 
ſubſiſt themſelves: And that after repaying to her Majeſty al 
Diſburſements for their Support, &c. Her Majeſty, by the 
Governour and Commiſſioners appointed there to ſetttle on 
them, reſpectively, a certain Portion of Land for a Term of 
Years, as to her Majeſty ſhould ſeem meet ; and the ſame to he 
held by them and their Heirs upon paying ſome Acknowledge. 
ment for ſuch Grant, as is uſual in ſuch Caſes to be des 
And the Deſign of this Eſtabliſhment was not only to provide 
for the more comfortable Support of a great Number of theſe 
poor Palatines, but that alſo all Kinds of naval Stores may be 
manufactured, and obtained at a much cheaper Rate than thoſe 
northern Nations had hitherto been able to procure them, not- 
withſtanding the Country produces Fir Trees in Abundance, 
for making Tar, Pitch, Roſin, &c. for want of a ſufficient 
Number of Hands capable of ſuch a Manufacture. It likewiſe 
appears, from the ſaid memorial, that the Deſign was executed 
with all imaginable Succeſs, and that ever ſince this Settlement 
has been rendered much more flourifhing ; and that it has like- 
wiſe been an Aſſylum for greater Numbers of poor Proteſtant 
Palatines to retire to, and procure a comfortable Subſiſtence for 
themſelves and their Families. Their Number is greatly in- 
creaſed : So that they extend their Plantations and Manufactures 
in a very conſiderable Degree, and are reputed to be of ſo inof- 
ſenſive and peaccable a Diſpoſition as to be eaſily governed, and 
are remarkable likewiſe for the Harmony and Good- will that 
ſubſiſts amongſt ſo great a Number of Perſons, though regen 
in Sentiments and W orthip, 
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Carolina 570 
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Catechu or Japan Earth 487 
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Alcon, a Bird of Scotland 278 
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Foflils of a curious Kind in Aa 338 


Fowls. See Natural Hiſtory. 
Foxes in Ruſſia ee 107 
France, Name, Situation, * 
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—, Inhabitants 222 
.. Natural Hiſtory 225 
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110 
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Ruſſia 111 
——, ſeveral curious, in Spain 201 
Fulmar, a Bird of Scotland 278 
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GES, River of — 449 
Gems, curious, in Noræuay 77 
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Georgia, Province of 573 
, Natural Hiſtory 74 
Germany, Situation, Extent, Oc, 
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, Inhabitants — 137 
— . Natural Hiſtory 147 
Ghent, Capital of the Netherlands 


: 234 
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Glutton, a Beaſt of Germam 158 
Coltonda, Kingdom of — 455 
Gooſe, Solan, of Scotland 277 
Governments in Europe 44 
—— of Sweden — ib. 
Growſe, a Bird of Norway 82 
Guinea, Geography of 513 
— —, Inhabitants — 514 
——, Natural Hiſtory 515 
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Galphs of Denmark —— 57 
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Aaren, a Bird of Norway 81 
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Ruſſia — 108 
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Hiſaniola, Iſland and City of 587 
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Horſe, Sea, deſcribed — 427 
Hungary, Geography of 317 
— =, Inhabitants — 319 
——. Natural Hiſtory 322 
Hungarian Illricum —— 326 
Hunting Hounds, remarkable, in 

Spain „ 
Hyæna, of ** — 107 


F amaica Iſland . 575 
Japan, Iſland or Empire of 483 
—, Inhabitants — 86 


——, Natural Hiſtory ib, 
Jedxo, Iſland of — 488 
Jerpin, a Norway Bir 82 
Jervin, a Norway Beaſf — 8 
1kkeri, Principality of 461 


India, hither Peninſula, Geogra- 
payer 454 
——, Natural Hiſtory — 462 
——, farther Peniniula — 464 
——, Natural Hiſtory 471 
India, Weſt, Iſlands — 588 
Indigo, Growth and Manufacture 
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Induſtan, or Mogul Empire 441 


——, Inhabitants —— 443 ; 


» Natural Hiftor 448 

Inhabitants, ſee under the Name of 
each Country. 

Inhabitants of America in general 


626 
Intereſt, political, of Eng/and 26 


Ireland, Situation and Extent 28 


» Inhabitants — 289 
„Natural Hiſtory 291 


Iſpaban, City of 358 
Itah, os phy of 173 
——, Inhabitants — 176 


—, Natural -Hiftory — 179 


Judea, or what" — 346 


Ambeja, Kingdom of 476 
Kanora, Kihgdom of 456 
Karnata, Kingdom of — 459 
King of England, his Title, &c, 256 
, Council, &c. 259 
Kingdoms of Europe 44 
Kochin China, . % 478 
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AK ES. See the Natural Hiſ- 
tory of eich Country. 
La ks, ſo plenty in Germany as to 
a large Daty 
Land, es, Af to that of Water 
3 

Lapland, Geography of 86 
„Inhabitants 88 
Language. See Inhabitants of each 

Country. 
Lawhes, or Laos, Kingdom of 470 
Lawrence, St. River — 578 
Liſbon, City of 213 
Lizard, a poiſonous Kind in /aly 
190 
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Louvre, in France —— 


Louifiana, Geography of 557 
——, Inhabitants — 580 
— , Natural Hiſtory ib. 
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Madeira Iſlands — 535 
Madrid, Capital of Spain 194 
Madura, Kingdom of 457 
Malabar, Province and Coaſt of 

3 ny * - 
Maps, the proper Conſtruction of 
35 
Maps. Se Plates, a 
Manufactures of the Chineſe 413 


Marawa 
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Marriage Ceremonies, See Inha- 


bitants. | 
Maritime and military Forces in 
England — 262 
Maryland 565 
Maurenner, Prevince of 373. 
Merman and Mermaid — 83 
Meſur. Kingdom of — 461 
Mexico, Province and City 544 
Minerals. See Natural Hiſtory. 
Mines, See the Natural Hiſtory 


of each Country. | 
Mogul Empire, Geography of 441 


Afentreal, City of — 17 
Muſco ß —— 89 
Mz{davia, Hiſtory of — 315 
Moſcow, City of 91 


Mountains. See Natural Hiſtory 
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» Natural Hiſtory 238 
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Negritia, or Negro Land 570 
Newfoundland 583 
Niger, the great River of Africa 499 
Norway, Geography of 64 
., ]nhabitants —— 66 
„Natural Hiſtory 
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Nubia, Geography of — 517 
——, Inhabitants and Natural 
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of Portugal 214 

— — — of France 220 
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Panama, City of w—— 592 
Paraguay — — 607 
„Inhabitants 608 
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, Palace 
Perfia 357 
Peterſburgh, Capital of Ruſia 91 
Pegu, Kingdom of 468 
Penhylvania 562 
Perfia, Geography of — 357 
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— . Natural Hiſtory 365 
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1. An — Map of the World 
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2. Of Europe — 
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a — Pruſſia, and Lithuania 


126 
6. Germany — 130 
7. Italy 173 
8. Spain and Portugal 193 
9. France — — 2218 
10. Seven United Provinces 233 
11. England and Wales 250 
12. Of Scotland — 266 
13. Ireland 286 
14. Turkey in Europe 297 
15. Afia — 329 
16. Eaſt Indies — 44 
17. Africa — 491 
18. North America — 539 
19. We/t Indies 585 
20. South America 591 
Plica Polenica, a Diſeaſe in Po __ 
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P ondicherry — — | 60 
Poland, Situation and Extent 113 
, Inhabitants 117 


— —, Natural Hiftory 120 
Portugal, Name, Situation, £c.211 
——, [nhabitants 212 
Natural Hiſtory 214 
Pruſſia, Geography of — 126 
——, Inhabitants —— 128 


——, Natural Hiſtory ib. 
Port Royal, in Famaica - 587 
Pulp, a remarkable Fiſh in ia 
337 

QUEBECK, Capital of Canada 
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Eligion. See Inhabitants. 
Rhinoceros deſcribed 451 


Rivers. See the Natural Hiſtory 


of each Country, 
Roads of Arabia w—_ 353 


Roots, remarkable, in China 424 


Roſin, common, how produced 
in Ruſſia — 110 
Ruſſia, Situation, Extent 89 
» Inhabitants — 96 
„Natural Hiſtory 102 
Rulſian Jarta yy; —: 386 
Ruſſian Lapland 337 
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ALT, red, in Barbary 507 
Samoieda in Afia, Province of 
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Scandinavia, Situation and E | 
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Scotland, Geography of 266 
—, Inhabitants — 27x 
———, Natural Hiſtory 273 
Sea-ſerpent, in the North Sea 84. 
— Horſe, in Ditto 5 
Shingar, a curious Bird of Great 
Tartary 379 
Siam, Kingdom of — 473 
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129 
Silk Manufacture, Account of 187 
Sovereignties of Europe 44 
Spain, Situation and Extent 193 
—, Inhabitants 197 
——, Natural Hiſtory 200 
8 241 
Cos: See Natural Hiſtory. ; 
Spruce Beer, made from Pine 110 
Stockholm 5 
Stones, remarkably curious, in 

Norway 77 
— » In Germany 145 
— „in Spain 205 
Sweden, Geography of 4.8 
Switzerland, Situation and Ex- 

tent . 161 
» Inhabitants —— 164 
—. Natural Hiſtory 166 
Syria, Hiſtory of — 341 
» Inhabitants —— 342 
——, Natural Hiſtory . #26. 
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